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ART.  L-THE  SOUTH  AND  HER  REMEDIES. 

Af  a  pnblie  joomalist,  with  ail  the  reiponsibilities  of  the  position,  we  hare 
aerer  hesitated,  on  eTery  proper  occasion,  to  aver  openly  and  boldly  our  opinions 
>pon  the  great  questions  which  are  now  shaking  the  pillars  of  the  Federal  Union. 
We  beiiere  that  the  position  of  the  South  is  one  of  extreme  peril — that  taking 
eoQusei  from  her  distractunut  her  opponents  have  been  gathering  strength,  and 
viO  soon  be  irresistible ;  that  no  sense  of  **  returning  justice"  has  yef  been  ex- 
lubited  by  them  ;  that  no  olive  branch  of  peace  has  been  tendered,  which  may 
vith  safety  be  accepted ;  and  no  earnest  afforded  at  all  satisfactory  of  future  re- 
pose and  equal  rights  under  the  Constitution. 

Xotwithstanding  these  are  our  views,  there  are  others,  we  know,  who  think 
Merrntly,  and  among  them  some  of  our  most  valued  friends,  whose  patriotism 
ad  eminent  characters  place  them  above  all  suspicion.  We  cannot  denouncer 
but  most  respect  their  differences  of  opinion,  and  accord  to  them  a  faithful 


In  such  a  spirit  we  publish  the  annexed  paper.  It  is  the  voice,  without  doubt, 
of  a  respectable  minority  of  the  Southern  people,  and  has  an  undeniable  right 
to  be  heard  tfirough  the  pages  of  a  magazine  like  ours,  which  belongs  to  no  state 
Dor  party,  but  professes  to  be  the  organ  of  the  cTitire  South.  In  the  same  spirit 
we  ihall  publish  an  answer,  if  it  be  furnished  to  us,  from  any  competent  source. 
Heaven  send  the  South  moderation,  yet  firmness  and  decision ! — respect  for  the 
constituted  authorities,  yet  regard  for  her  own  peerless  honors  rights  and  liberties, 
I    b  Uus  feaifol  crisis ! — [Editor.] 

Fob  years  past  it  has  been  evident,  that  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
Ccmtinuance  of  the  Republic  lay  in  tiie  different  views  taken  by  the 
Nordiem  and  the  Southern  states,  of  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery. 
Since  the  question  was  first  mooted,  upon  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  the  elements  ofsectionsl  strife  have  existed ;  for  a  time, 
Mp/w^tJjr  inset/re,  or  nearly  so,  but  for  the  iast  fifteen  years  dav 
J  voL.n.  ^        1      J 
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by  day  gathering  strength ;  and  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  with 
alarming  rapidity.  The  Southern  states,  during  this  time,  have  seemed 
not  to  be  aware  of  the  true  state  of  things.  They  have  slumbered, 
undisturbed,  as  if  unconcerned,  at  the  threatening  mutterings  of  the 
storm.  They  have  acted  as  if  they  did  not  observe  the  advancing 
public  opinions  of  the  North,  and  of  the  world,  upon  the  subject,  of  all 
others  the  most  vital  to  them.  It  is  idle  to  deny  that  reprobation  of 
their  institutions  is  felt  in  foreign  countries  equally  as  strong  as  in  some 
parts  of  our  own.  Our  domestic  policy  is  condenmed  in  Europe,  in 
terms  as  violent  as  those  used  by  the*  Abolitionists  of  the  North.  We 
still  think  we  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  notions  of  the  form^,  though 
at  times,  indignation  at  wanton  insults  is  deeply  excited.  So  we  have 
thought  we  could  disregard,  and  practically  have  disregarded,  the  evi- 
dences presented,  of  the  deep  hostility  planted  in  the  Northern  breast 
against  us,  and  our  systems  of  policy. 

It  is  true,  that  all  have  not  slumbered  so  soundly — some  from  time  to 
time  have  sounded  the  alarm ;  but  how  have  they  been  heeded  1  The 
pages  of  our  leading  periodicals  furnish  proof,  that  the  position  of  the 
South  has  been  pondered  upon  ;  that  its  duty  in  relation  to  the  in- 
ferior race  of  men  in  its  midst,  has  been  considered ;  that  its  duty  in 
relation  to  the  acquisition  of  territory,  which  has  thrown  the  apple  of 
discord  in  the  midst  of  the  country,  has  been  sought  after ;  the  history 
of  the  great  social  revolutions  in  Europe  has  been  explored,  to  aid 
our  people  and  our  legislators,  by  lessons  drawn  from  the  experienoe 
of  the  past ;  but  where  is  the  evidence  that  the  alarms,  which  from 
time  to  time  have  been  sounded,  have  sunk  into  the  public  mind  ? 
What  system  of  legislation  has  been  adopted,  with  a  statesman-like 
forethought  of  the  difficulties  and  duties  of  our  position't  Instead  of 
boldly  looking  our  situation  in  the  face,  and  aided  with  all  the  lights 
in  the  power  of  history  and  calm  reflection  to  furnish  us,  acting  with 
the  consideration  that  becomes  our  position,  but  too  often  mere 
haughty  denunciations  have  been  cast  upon  the  heads  of  our  malign- 
ers,  and  exasperating  tlireats  of  resistance  to  their  unwarrantable  ag- 
gressions have  been  passed  by  our  state  authorities. 

Time  was  when,  by  a  wise  consideration  of  our  domestic  concerns, 
the  real  objections  to  our  systems  could  have  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
obviated,  and  the  feelings  of  those  worthy  of  attention  conciliated 
towards  us ;  not  that  the  right  to  dictate  to  us,  or  to  interfere  with 
our  affairs,  is  to  the  slightest  degree  admitted.  The  exclusive  control 
of  the  subject  is  a  matter  about  which  there  is  no  room  for  dispute. 
We  must  maintain  it,  at  all  and  every  hazard.  The  first  attempt  to 
interfere,  or  even  to  advise,  must  be  promptly  resisted ;  the  respon- 
sibility is  upon  us  alone,  the  supreme  and  exclusive  control  must  rest 
with  us. 

Very  different  from  the  admission  of  such  a  right  to  intepfere,  is 

the  adoption  by  our  own  authority  of  a  scheme  of  policy,  the  effect 

of  which  would  be,  to  disarm  objections ;  although  such  scheme  may 

Iiave  had  its  origin  in  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  these  objeo- 

tions,  and  Its  end  may  have  been  to  diaaxm  l\ieixi.    No  itfstitution 

devised  or  regulated  hy  man  is  perfect  •,  tYie  defecXa  o^  ea*3a.  %x^  Tsiot^ 
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likdy  to  be  discovered  bj  its  enemies  than  its  friends ;  and  wisdom 
is  not  above  taking  counsel,  even  of  an  enemy.  I^  in  matters  of  po- 
etical concern,  an  error  can  be  removed,  or  an  advantage  obtained, 
dnty  requires  of  the  authority  that^  controls,  that  that  error  be  re- 
moTedy  and  that  advantage  be  secured.  As  individuals,  and  as  so- 
detaes,  men  are  so  connecMbed,  that  they  must  govern  themselves  by 
principles  not  altogether  at  variance  with  the  conmion  sense  of  man- 
kind. Hie  common  judgment  of  men,  or  the  public  opinion  of  the 
society  with  which  we  are  brought  in  contact,  as  individuals,  is  a 
power  that  no  man  can  whoUy  disregard.  So  the  public  opinion  of 
the  wor|i  in  national  affiurs,  is  a  power  that  sooner  or  later  will  be 
heard ;  and  true  statesmanship  consists,  not  in  wantonly  disregarding 
its  behests,  nor  in  blindly  following  them,  but  in  consulting  its  views, 
sod  so  acting  as  to  avoid  a  shock  to  its  sense  of  right,  till  it  can  be 
cnlightaied  or  modified.  It  is  in  the  recognition  of  this  truth  that 
pcditical  wisdom  consists ;  and  it  is  in  following  the  counsels  it  sug- 
gests, that  convulsions  are  capped,  and  political  security  obtained. 

It  may  not  agree  with  our  pride  of  independence  thus  to  act,  and 
probably  will  not  accord  with  the  feeling  of  the  times,  to  divert  the 
attention  of  our  people  to  this  truth ;  but  it  will  certainly  tend  to 
oor  advantage  to  heed  the  lessons  of  experience,  however  unpalatable 
they  may  be. 

No  one  can  doubt,  but  at  this  time  the  public  mind  of  the  South 
b  greatly  exdted,  in  view  of  the  feeling  displayed  by  the  people  of 
the  Northern  states  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  This  excitement  has, 
as  it  were,  been  brought  to  a  head,  by  the  discussions  that  have  oc- 
curred in  Congress  upon  the  admission  of  California  to  the  Union, 
and  the  fonnation  of  governments  over  the  territories  recently  ac- 
quired from  Mexico.  It  has  now  reached  such  a  point  as  to  render 
odm  connderation  of  our  position,  and  our  duties,  nearly  out  of  the 
qnestion.  With  many,  the  time  for  an  examination  of  these  things 
has  passed ;  they  have  no  thought  for  any  thing  but  resistance ;  the 
measure,  mode,  or  means  of  resistance  b  not  even  thought  of,  while 
the  consequences,  whether  advantageous  or  the  contrary,  have  scarcely 
reoaved  die  slightest  reflection.  In  the  midst  of  an  excitement  so' 
(kr  advanced,  it  is  not  now  proposed  to  discuss  the  course  of  conduct 
the  South  owes  it  to  herself,  and  to  her  position  in  the  eyes  of  the 
wo/ld,  to  adopt,  in  relation  to  her  domestic  institutions.  Perhaps  a 
sound  policy  would  dictate,  at  this  present  time,  that  nothing  in  that 
way  should  be  done  or  even  said,  lest  it  give  countenance  to  the  as- 
sumed right  of  other  people  to  interfere  in  our  affiurs.  Perhaps  an 
obstinate  silence  on  this  subject  is  now  the  course  of  prudence.  Let 
the  North  attend  to  its  business,  and  we  will  attend  to  ours,  is  the 
reply  we  are  certainly  disposed  to  make,  to  the  superfluous  charity 
thev  exhibit  towards  us. 

At  ]^fresent,  the  point  to  which  the  Southern  mind  is  looking,  is, 
how  shall  we  act  in  the  now  state  of  things,  and  in  view  of  the  actual 
legislation  already  had  upon  the  subject  of  controversy  3 

A  series  of  laws  bAve  been  passed  by  the  National  Le^alalute, 
emi^wcasg  mU  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  great  aect&ona 
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of  the  country.  Opinions  are  divided  upon  the  propriety  of  tiiese 
laws,  as  a  system  avowedly  proposed  to  setUe  the  differences 
pending.  Some,  at  the  South,  think  the  effort  is  a  denial  to  her  of 
her  rights,  a  granting  of  the  whole  dispute  to  the  North,  and  that  in 
their  passage  Congress  has  been  recreant  in  its  duty  to  the  Southern 
states.  Outers  do  not  discover  such  violation  of  duty  as  vould  jus- 
tify resistance.  Probably,  however,  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  Southern  states  see,  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  serious  cause 
of  anxiety  for  the  future,  and  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  people 
of  the  South  to  do  something  to  arrest  aggressions,  and  if  need  be, 
pot  themselves  in  a  position  to  repel  them.  Unfortunatelyfwe  can- 
not oil  think  alike  on  the  means  to  be  employed.  Unhappily,  some 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  stung  too  deeply  by  the  reproaches 
and  insults  of  the  North,  and  violent  and  ultra  modes  of  redress  are 
openly  proclaimed. 

Jtjs  greatly  to  be  feared  that  over-much  haste  is  shown.  We,  in  oom- 
ith  many,  believe  that  true  patriotism  does  not  yet  require  the 
„.       HLoilthe  severance  of  the  political  bonds  of  the  country,  much 
less    their  actual  destruction ;    that  great  uncertainty  attends  tfie 
/  movements  now  sought  to  be  made,  and  undeniably  a  great  want  of 
!  ,U/ 'j/mammity.     If  a  majority  adopt  these  violent  means  of  redress,  a, 
'  ' 'T   proscriptivepolicytowardsalorgeminoritymustresult.    Oppression 
and  injustice  will  be  committed  by  their  countrymen,  toward  South- 
./'*  em  men,  far  exceeding  the  injustice  complained  of  being  committed 
A  by  the  North.     The  dicta  of  a  majority  are  not  necessarily  the  deci- 

sions of  a  correct  reason,  and  do  not  of  themselves  rightfully  chal- 
lenge obedience  at  the  hands  of  a  minority.  No  tyranny  is  so  oppres- 
sive as  that  of  a  majority  in  a  so-called  free  people — none  is  so  eosUy 
and  so  readily  exerted ;  noue  for  which  redress  is  harder  to  be  found. 
The  absence  of  personal  responsibility,  in  such  cases,  removes  the 
firmest  barrier  that  has  or  can  be  erected  in  favor  of  civil  liberty, 
and  to  which  the  most  despotic  monarch  must  pay  deference.  A 
majority,  in  a  community  such  as  ours,  may  become  the  most  op- 
pressive  of  tyrants,  amenable  to  none,  injurious  alike  to  the  minority 
and  the  country  it  oppresses.  Symptoms  of  this  prescriptive  spirit 
are  even  now  beginning  to  show  themselves.  Witness  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  many  "Southern  Rights  Meetings -."  the  possession 
of  power  by  such  men  would  be  the  signal  for  the  total  overthrow  of 
a  free  spirit  of  inquiry.  Liberty  of  conscience  in  political  concerns 
would  be  abolish^.  All  who  differ  in  opinion  from  the  majority — 
from  those  who  seek  the  so-called  security  of  their  country,  would  be 
denounced  as  enemies  of  the  South.  All  that  prefer  a  continuance 
of  the  union  of  the  states,  would  be  stigmatized  as  traitors  to  the 
honor  of  the  state.  Words,  sacred  to  ^triotism,  will  be  called  into 
free  use  by  the  dominant  majority.  The  minds  of  many  will  be 
thereby  inflamed,  their  Judgment  clouded,  their  feelings  excited:  no 
'  name  will  be  too  base  to  be  applied  to  an  opponent  that  cannot  think 
with  them.  It  may  be,  no  violence  will  be  deemed  unjustifiable  to- 
wards those  thus  denounced  enemies  of  their  country. 
A  aimilar  spirit,  but  less  vindictive,  wonld,  doubtless,  arise  on  the 
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pvtof  the  other  side,  if,  afler  an  excited  struggle,  power  should  re- 
main with  them.  It  would  be  less  violent,  because  their  policy  is 
foonded  onmore  moderate  doctrines  than  are  announced  by  their  op- 
ponents. 'Oieir  success,  too,  would  not  result  in  the  destruction  or 
reorganization  of  the  present  institutions  of  society.  Society  would 
Aot  bj  them  be  thrown  from  its  regular  pathway — ^the  political  ma- 
chine would  remain  in  its  accustomed  foundation. .  Its  operations, 
doubtless,  ivould  become  more  vehement  than  usual,  but  not  so  ve- 
Imnent  as  to  end  in  its  own  destruction. 

In  Republican  governments,  a  majority  must  of  necessity,  for  the 
sake  of  order,  rule ;  no  other  test  can  be  practically  applied  to  de- 
dde  what  shall  be  the  rule  of  conduct,  than  the  number  of  persons 
tbat  forces  the  adoption  of  the  rule ;  if  that  number  be  a  majority, 
g^erally  it  may  be  considered  safe  to  regard  the  opinion  correct,  m 
ordinary  tim^  the  opinion  is  sufficiently  correct  to  be  acted  on  with- 
out much  misgiving.  Yet  there  are  many  cases  where  we  know  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  is  fundamentally  wrong.  In  such  cases  ihe 
minority  abide  by  that  judgment,  because  the  continued  good  order 
and  regularity  of  society  is  of  far  more  importance  to  them,  and  to 
tfie  nation,  than  is  the  establishment  of  the  correct  rule  Jn  that  par- 
ticular case.  On  this  basis  avowedly  rests  the  authority  of  all  the 
American  governments.  This  principle,  in  &ct,  lies  at  the  founds* 
tion  of  all  governments.  In  many  it  b  not  indeed  acknowledged ; 
in  many  it  is  dimly  seen ;  in  some  again,  it  is  seen,  but  the  military 
power  of  the  sovereign  so  &r  exceeds  the  strength  of  the  subject, 
that  practically  the  government  is  nearly  independent  of  the  govern- 
ed. Though  the  government,  even  in  that  case,  is  lai^ely  influenced 
by  the  publio  opinion  of  that  and  the  surrounding  countries,  it  is  so 
administered  that  open  conflict  with  that  opinion  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
ayoided.  A  direct  conflict  between  a  government  the  most  despotic 
and  powerful,  with  an  unanimous  deeply-seated  public  opinion  of  the 
nation,  would  end  in  the  overthrow  of  the  former,  no  matter  how  well 
organized  and  powerful. 

Republican  forms  of  government  openly  acknowledge  this  princi- 
ple, and  base  their  organization  upon  the  will  of  the  majority.  Yet 
e?en  in  these  governments  there  have  been  provided  some  security 
against  the  dangers  of  an  unjust  operation  of  the  rule. 

The  rule,  it  should  be  observed,  obtains  only  in  the  first  instance, 
when  the  organic  law  is  to  be  established.  After  the  form  of  Gov- 
ernment is  established,  the  power  to  act,  to  carry  on  the  details  of 
l^slative,  judicial  and  executive  authority,  is  vested  in  fewer  and 
fewer  hands,  till  the  veto  power  is  lefl  to  the  sound  discretion  of  only 
a  single  mind,  aided  by  such  lights  as  his  knowledge  and  experience 
can  command. 

Hie  object  of  these  limitations  is  to  secure  the  community  against 
the  wild  acts  of  a  mere  multitude,  and  procure  the  result,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  deliberate  judgment  upon  the  measures  that  are  proposed 
to  be  enacted. 

We  have  ordained,  for  our  still  greater  security,  written  Constito- 
ftions,  that  are  supposed  to  represent  the  decisions  of  the  matured 
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judgment  of  the  whole  people  in  matters  competent  fi>r  that  autloi 
to  decide,  and  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  those  rights  that  are 
inherent  in  man,  and  bejcmd  the  authority  of  all  earthly j>owers.  No*^ 
one  doubts  there  exist  such  rights.  Liberty  of  conscience  in  religioi9 
matters  is  one ;  freedom  of  opinion  on  all  matters,  whether  of  secu^ 
lar  or  religious  concern,  is  another  of  these  rights ;  and  they^  remain, 
of  right,  undisturbed,  unless  they  lead  the  holder  to  overt  acts  inju- 
rious to  society :  then  the  good  order  of  society  is  fek  to  be  of  more 
value  than  is  the  individuiJ  right  of  the  offending  individual.  For 
the  protection  of  these  individual  and  collective  rights,  courts  of  jus- 
tice are  organized ;  they  are. meant  to  secure  justice,  a  universal  right 
to  all,  against  the  power  of  a  majority. 

Government  has  been  said  to  be  of  divine  right,  and  so  it  is ;  but 
no  particular  form  of  government,  whether  monarchical  or  republican, 
can  for  itself  claim  this  right  as  belonging  to  itself  alone.  Society 
has  the  right  to  select  its  political  form  of  government^  and  it  enacts 
laws  and  administers  justice,  by  a  right  inherent  in  it.  Ito  right  U> 
select  a  mode  of  government  is  under  no  limitation  from  any  source; 
it  may  exerdse  that  power,  guided  alone  by  the  lights  of  its  own  rea- 
son. But  this  right  is  siven  to  it  only  that  it  may  perform  a  duty. 
Its  duty  is  to  see  that  tne  rights  of  each  individual  member  are  pro- 
tected and  enforced.  If  society  disregards  this  duty,  and  wantonly 
force  on  the  individual  the  observance  of  rules,  mmply  because  it  sa 
wills,  or  because  the  majority  so  will,  it  violates  its  duty,  it  becomea 
a  tyranny,  its  right  to  the  exercise  of  power  is  gone,  and  the  obedi- 
ence of  tne  subject  becomes  a  matter  of  expediency  for  him  alone  ta 
decide :  and  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  men  increases,  whose 
rights  are  disregarded,  or  (in  questions  of  poliey  merely)  whose 
wishes  and  feelings  are  wantonly  disregarded,  the  expediency  of  re^ 
sistance  increases,  and  revolution  against  the  established  government 
may  ensue ;  or  in  case  the  majority  are  for  resistance  to  an  already 
established  government,  the  right  of  the  minority  to  continue  the 
government  will  lead  to  a  struggle,  more  or  less  violent,  between  the 
ractions. 

When  society  has  once  established  a  form  of  government  for  its 
well-being,  a  certain  order  of  things  grows  up  under  it,  and  a  shock 
to  the  fabric  of  government  penetrates,  and  is  felt  in  every  part  of 
the  edifice  ;  the  whole  frame  of  society  is  more  or  less  convulsed. 
The  continued  preservation  of  that  government  becomes  a  duty  upon 
all  its  subjects,  till  it  is  found  that  longer  submission  would  be  an  evil 
greater  than  could  result  from  its  overthrow ;  and  the  hope  of  benefit 
from  the  change  becomes  almost  a  certainty.  No  evil  can  result 
from  any  government  worse  than  a  state  of  anarchy ;  and  if  anarchy 
must  ensue  upon  its  overthrow  only,  duty  requires  the  evil  govern- 
ment should  be  borne  with.  If  benefit  is  certain,  duty  requires  the 
change.  If  it  be  doubtful,  duty  requires  submission,  with  efforts  to 
remove  the  evil.  If  opinions  of  the  result  is  divided  among  the  citi- 
^ens,  duty  requires  that  neither  extreme  of  opinion  be  followed,  but 
iAat  a  medium  be  followed^  in  which  the  largest  possible  number. 
majr  unite,  till  drcumatanoea  arise  that  cbasigetihe  ^\V«VoTiot  oyovxcxi 
£Dto  unanimity,  or  nearly  so.     When  that  exiata,  ^re  cmv  \l<^^  >ioaX 
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Ayth  of  real  duty  is  found,  and  it  may  be  followed  cheerfully  and 
(MMently.     "  In  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety/'  says  the 

^vtse  man. 

^  rTliese  refleetions  furnish  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  people  in 
^  present  state  of  things  at  the  South. 

Dpubtless  the  peculiar  feelings  of  the  South  have  been  wantonly 
ooOTged — doubtless  a  settled  spirit  of  hostility  has,  in  more  than 
one  way,  been  evinced  by  citizens  of  the  North ;  and  there  are  there 
many  men  who  are  wiling  to  disregard  the  guaranties  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  favor  of  the  slave-holding  states,  and  proceed  directly  to  the 
ena<^ment  of  laws,  for  which  no  warrant  can  be  found.  They  have 
already  denied  obedience  to  a  portion  of  the  duties  enjoined  upon 
them,  and  would  rejoice  at  a  change  of  the  Constitution  such  as  would 
sanction  a  direct  interference  in  our  internal  and  domestic  affairs. 
They  have  even  set  up  a  higher  law  for  their  direction  and  guidance 
than  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land — ^the  will  of  all  the  people ;  and 
thus  wickedly  atteippt  to  absolve  their  conscience  from  obedience  to 
a  law  they  have  sworn  to  protect  and  defend.  These  facts  present 
matters  for  serious  consideration,  and  if  the  Southern  people  could  be 
satisfied  that  the  people  of  the  North  all  felt  alike  in  these  respects, 
k  would  become  the  Soutli  at  once  to  take  bold  steps  to  secure  them- 
selves against  the  threatened  aggressions.  A  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
istence of  these  things  in  the  free  states,  justifies  them  in  preparing 
to  take  those  steps.  Thus  far,  probably,  all  men  at  the  South  can 
willingly  go. 

But  here  the  division  begins.  Many  hope,  and  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve, that  these  things  can  truly  be  averred  of  comparatively  a  small 
portion  of  the  Northern  people.  Others  think  and  assert,  that  the 
whole  body  is  infected,  and  justice  cannot  be  expected  at  their  hands— 
thaX  they  will  proceed  from  their  present  course  to  a  still  worse,  and 
cease  only  with  our  entire  destruction.  These  aver  that  the  Consti- 
tution has  already  been  broken,  and  our  rights  trampled  upon.  Those 
do  not  so  regard  the  acts  complained  of,  but  on  the  contrary,  assert 
they  can  see  in  them  no  violation  of  the  Constitution ;  that  though 
some  parts  of  the  recent  legislation  of  Congress  are  highly  objection- 
able to  their  notions  of  propriety,  they  were  still  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enact,  and  form  parts  of  a  system,  which  was  adopted 
avowedly  to  conciliate  the  honest  prejudices  of  the  two  great  sections 
of  the  country,  and  as  such  should  be  acknowledged. 

The  former  are  for  immediate  secession ;  for  throwing  off  all  con- 
nection with  those  they  deem  their  oppressors,  take  their  rights  in 
their  own  hands,  and  defend,  if  need  be,  their  new  position,  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  The  latter  think  the  forms  of  the  Constitution 
are  yet  sufficient  to  their  defence  ;  that  acts  of  oppression  have  not 

«  yet  been  committed  that  would  justify  extreme  measures,  and  still 
look  fondly  to  the  union  of  all  the  states,  as  the  common  protector 
of  all. 

Whichever  of  these  parties  may  be  right,  they  are  both,  in  the 
main,  beyond  dovA>t^' honest  in  the  expreaaion  of  tfaeir  opinions  *,  \>oth 
pstriotic;  and  each  deems  the  course  it  recommends  the  one  ptOWt 
to  be  pursued.  ' 
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Tliese  parties  nevertheless  exist,  and  they  are  each  preparing  to 
enlist  as  many  of  the  people  as  they  can  in  their  favor.  Words  of 
patriotism,  glowing  imaginations,  and  high- wrought  declamation,  wUJ 
not  be  wanting  to  either,  and  each  will  have  some  foundation  for  iUt 
assertions.  l%e  scene  depicted  may  still  be  true,  though  the  scene 
itself  changes  with  the  changing  position  of  the  observer. 

The  existence  of  these  parties  not  only  show  a  want  of  unanimity 
among  our  people,  but  that  very  division  of  sentiment  indicates  the 
course  that  will  eventually  be  pursued  by  the  people  themselves. 
Entire  unanimity  of  belief,  where  room  has  been  left  for  inquiry,  ar- 
gues, and  in  general  may  be  said  to  establish,  the  truth  of  that  belief. 
For  no  institution  ever  yet  generally  existed  among  mankind,  that 
did  not  have  some  portion  of  truth  at  its  foundation ;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  unanimity  an  opinion  receives,  so  is  the  proba- 
bility of  its  correctness,  where  means  of  investigation  have  been  af- 
forded. Where  conflicts  of  opinion  have  occurred,  the  result  has 
been,  events  have  finally  settled  in  a  course  between  the  two,  and 
it  will  incline  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  the  relative 
numerical  strength  and  force  of  those  supportmg  the  opinions  respeo- 
tively.  Like  an  object  acted  upon  by  two  mechanical  forces,  it  pur- 
sues a  line  marked  by  the  two  jointly.  These  remarks  are  particu- 
larly  applicable  to  questions  of  political  concern,  where  the  rule  of 
conduct  is  prescribed  according  to  the  number  of  voices,  and  they 
find  examples  in  the  histories  of  all  revolutions.  The  result  is,  in  fact, 
a  compromise  of  opinions ;  though  when  the  passions  of  men  are 
aroused,  violent  coi^icts,  great  oppressions,  and  dire  calamities  oflen 
intervene  between  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Success  may  ap- 
parently cheer  each  side  :  it  is  but  temporary  ;  the  conflict  was  ne- 
cessary to  satisfy  men  that  neither  could  wholly  prevail.  Calamities 
were  necessary  to  teach  them  the  folly  of  resorting  to  brute  force  to 
establish  political  opinions. 

History  is  said  to  be  philosophy  teaching  by  example.  Cannot 
men  now  learn  the  philosophy  from  the  example,  without  furnishing' 
another  example  from  their  own  history  1  Cannot  we  of  the  South 
now  avoid  the  dangers,  that  would  certainly  ensue,  were  we  to  con- 
tinue divided  ?  Some  of  these  evils  have  already  been  mentioned — 
the  evils  of  oppression  and  injustice  committed  upon  our  own  citi- 
zens—of  proscription  for  political  sentiments— -disregard  of  the  duties 
of  justice  and  charity — evils  that  may  be  wofuUy  increased,  if  acts  of 
violence  be  committed ;  leading  to  civil  war  at  home,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  neighboring  powers  in  our  domestic  quarrels. 

Cannot  we  of  the  South  take  measures  to  And  what  is  the  path  of 
conduct  that  the  common  sense  of  the  whole  country  would  point  to, 
as  the  one  the  wants  of  the  case  demanded  should  be  pursued? 
Once  found,  there  is  little  difficulty  or  danger  in  following  it.  The  . 
unit4,  peaceful  course  of  a  great  people,  moving  firmly  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  great  national  object,  would  carry  with  it  a  degree  of  moral 
force,  far  exceeding  in  influence  and  effect  all  that  could  be  expected 
from  a  tumultuous  outbreak  of  the  passions.  Its  existence  would  be 
the  certain  evidence  of  the  success  that  must  attend  it. 
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ART.  n.-ON  THE  DISADVANTAGES  OP  WATER. 

'  The  poet  Willis,  in  his  admirable  play  of  "  Tortesa  the  Usurer," 
makes  one  of  his  characters  anathematize  ^' water,"  because,  ever  since 
the  world  was  drowned  by  the  deluge,  it  had  tasted  of  sinners.  And  in 
jeaflife  we  have  heard  of  the  New-Hampshire  farmer,  who  being  ap- 
pealed to  by  a  temperance  orator  to  bear  witness  to  the  virtues  of 
water,  replied  very  gravely,  that  it  was  a  very  good  thing  for  soiled 
linen,  but  when  there  arose  a  question  of  steady  drink,  he  voted  for 
rum  I  Certain  it  is,  that  too  much  water,  like  too  mudi  turkey  at 
Christmas  time,  has  its  practical  disadvantages. 

Qiarles  Lamb's  well  Imown  witticism,  that  Hydropathy  was  worthy 
of  attention  from  its  antiquity — ^it  having  been  in  use  during  Noah  s 
time — was  but  an  intensified  norror  of  too  much  water.  Its  blessings 
flfe  great,  but  its  disadvantages  are  not  to  be  lightly  summed  up ; 
and  hereon  we  drop  our  inkstand  by  way  of  a  clincher. 

Ask  the  mummies  now  carried  away  from  the  shadow  of  their 
country, — ^pyramids  into  the  recesses  of  village  and  city  museums, — 
whether  the  Nile  they  worshipped  so  gratefully  was  not  sometimes 
in  their  mortal  knowledge  a  decided  nuisance ;  whether  rheumatisms 
and  chills  and  fevers  did  not  sometimes  interfere  with  their  mortal 
appetite  for  rice  ?  Ask  of  the  returned  Arctic  voyager  on  shore, 
whether  he  does  not  wish  to  make  one  of  a  party  to  view  the  Falls 
of  Montmorenci  in  mid-winter  ?  Ask  the  captain  of  a  Canton  packet 
to  purchase  a  panorama  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ?  Summon  to  your 
lihrary  the  shade  of  Sidney  Smith,  and  inquire  of  him  whether  or  no 
Mrs.  Partington,  who  combated  the  Atlantic  with  a  broom,  was  not 
the  widow  of  an  ex-keeper  of  the  Eddy  stone  light-house  ?  My  word 
for  it  (the  rain  coming  down  in  torrents  as  1  write,  and  a  painting  of 
a  flhipwredc  staring  me  in  the  face  from  over  the  mantel-piece  oppo- 
site) the  mummy,  the  voyagers,  and  the  shade  of  the  humorist,  would 
shake  their  heads  ominously  at  the  water  pitcher  by  the  reader's  el 
bow,  and  mutter,  '*  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters." 

We  may  laugh  at  the  sayings  of  the  dramatists,  and  of  the  rum- 
drinker  before  quoted ;  but  who  shall  positively  deny  that  the  first 
was  wrong,  or  the  latter  illiberal  ?  1  never  could  fmd  that  Adam, 
and  Cain,  and  Abel  drank  water,  or  worshiped  it  as  the  greatest 
blessing  upon  earth.  Cain  set  out  to  paddle  his  own  family  canoe,  it 
is  true,  but  what  ancient  geographer  points  out  the  lake  of  his  retri- 
butive travel  1  Was  there  any  water  before  the  flood  1  Did  not  the 
deriders  of  Noah  mock  his  ark  because  they  could  not  understand  its 
use  ?  The  spies  praised  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  not 
with  water  and  bull-frogs ! 

Water  has  been  deified  too  long.  The  Dagon  must  topple  from 
Its  shrine,  because  the  Philistines  of  utilitarianism  have  raisedaiip  an 
higher,  in  the  substances  of  India-rubber  and  gutta-percha :  topple 
from  its  shrine  of  universal  practicability,  1  mean  the  most.  And  as 
children  on  the  sea-clifl*,  readers  may  have  a  fling  at  it. 

Water  boils  one's  potatoes,  it  is  true ;  but  your  true  cook  roasts 
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and  fries  them,  or  forms  into  croquettes.  (A  thousand  blessings,  en 
passant^  to  the  Yankee  who  invented  the  steaming  of  vegetables  aa. a 
means  of  cooking  them.)  Water  gives  us  a  speed  of  fifly  miles  ibe 
hour  on  rail-roads,  when  a  pow-wow  of  pine  sticks  smoke  their  pipes 
beneath  it ;  but  how  many  grave-stones  rise  into  the  air  over  scalded 
remains  !  Water  floats  your  ships  and  damages  your  dry  goods. 
Water  draws  your  cup  of  Bohea,  but  it  weakens  your  milk.  It  dftves 
us  to  the  expense  of  pilot-coats,  the  buying  of  umbrellas  '^  for  ano- 
ther's use,''  the  disfiguring  ankles  with  bidia-rubber  over-shoes,  and 
makes  us  seek  refuge  in  Kellinger's  liniment  and  Mrs.  Jervis'  cold 
candy. 

My  good  friend  Robert  Nosey  was  one  of  the  kind  who  never  could 
find  any  disadvantage  in  water.  He  had  been  bom  in  a  room,  the 
east  window  of  which  looked  out  upon  a  mill-dam ;  and  at  the  tender 
age  of  five  he  had  been  out  "  spearing"  killy-fish  In  the  neighboring 
brook,  with  his  grandmother's  largest  knitting  needle.  When  h% 
grew  up  into  man's  estate  he  was  as  fond  of  water  as  ever,  and  daily 
took  his  sponge-bath.  One  New  Year's  Day  (we  were  boarding  to- 
gether as  bachelors,  and  his  sleeping  apartment  was  over  mine)  a 
&iend  presented  him. with  a  portable  shower-bath,  of  an  improved 
kind,  just  patented.  I  saw  it  when  ^*  on  its  winding  way"  up  to  his 
dormitory,  and  it  looked  as  much  like  the  barrel  of  a  gigantic  tele- ' 
scope  covered  with  muslin  as  any  thing.  A  height  of  twelve  feet ; 
a  shape  round  as  a  solid  circle ;  a  basin  at  the  top,  which  would  hold 
three  or  four  gallons  of  fluid ;  a  pump  at  the  side  to  force  these  gal- 
lons upwards;  a  string  to  precipitate  the  water  downwards  when 
pulled ;  and  muslin  curtains  lined  with  oil-skin  inside,  behind  whidi 
one  might  retire  in  modest  security,  like  a  Circassian  beauty  in  a 
harem  tent. 

Of  course,  the  very  morning  succeeding  the  day  of  the  present,  the 
thing  has  to  be  tried ;  the  mid-winter  luxury  of  a  shower-bath,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  new  patent,  to  be  indulged  in !  Nosey  could  talk  of 
little  else  at  supper,  than  his  new  shower-bath ;  ^'  he  was  sure  he  never 
would  have  cold  feet  now,  nor  rheumatism ;  he  would  soon  take  an 
affectionate  farewell  of  pilot  cloth,  and  be  as  inured  to  the  changes  of 
weather  as  an  Osage  savage,"  etc,  etc. ;  and  loud  and  hearty  were  the 
congratulations  from  all  Ms  fellow  boarders,  including  a  Mrs.  Grifiin, 
whose  axioms  of  health  had  relation  to  the  taking  of  blue  pills,  (centen- 
nial preservers,  as  she  termed  them,)  and  held  all  other  remedies  for 
the  keeping  of  sound  health  in  perfect  contempt.  But  she  could  not 
resist  such  a  shower-bath* — a  new  patent ! 

The  next  morning  I  was  awakened  about  daylight  by  a  tremen- 
dous bump  on  the  floor  (echoed  through  the  ceiling)  of  the  room 
above  me— of  a  bump  as  if  the  floor  yet  above  that  had  come  down 
on  a  sparring  mi^tch  with  its  neighbor^  and  was  giving  it  to  him  right 
and  left,  in  hearty  good  earnest,  with  an  armful  of  raflers  to  spare. 
I  listened,  and  heard  a  stifled  shriek,  followed  by  another  bump. 

Grasping  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  "  legging"  into  them  as  I  went 
along  in  seardi  of  humanity  in  distress — to  bound  up  stairs  and 
enter  Nosey 's  room,  was  but  the  work  of  an  instant ;  and  opening  the 
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door,  what  a  spectacle  was  presented !  All  I  remember  at  first  waa, 
J^ang  to  a  trunk  hard  by,  and  rolling  over  its  brass  nails  in  an  agonjr 
a  laughter. 

On  the  floor  by  the  window  lay  my  water-loving  friend ;  his  head 
aod  shoulders  peeping  from  out  the  muslin  curtains  of  his  overset 
dkiwer-bath,  like  the  peak  and  jagged  sides  of  a  mountain  above  a 
tJiin  veil  of  mist.  Drops  of  water  were  coming  from  his  hair ;  his 
nze  was  ru^ul  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  floor  was  a  miniature  Bay  of 
Biscay,  with  strong  symptoms,  in  one  comer,  of  a  patent  boot-jask 
swimming  off  in  fine  style. 

^^  Really,  Fred,  this  is  unkind,"  cried  Bob  to  me,  "  making  sport  of 
misery — stop  your  lauding  and  help  me  up." 

I  be^ed  his  pardon,  and  extricated  him  from  his  Marius-like  sitah 
sdon  among  the  ruins,  (Pm  sure  he  looked  as  forlorn  as  the  exiled 
Roman  does  in  the  Art  Union  plate !) 

'  *  He  scrambled  between  the  sheets  of  his  bed,  and  shivering  all 
over,  pointed  to  the  bath. 

I  raised  it. 

"'  Deuce  tak»  the  horrid  thing !"  he  commenced ;  **  and  this  is  my 
reward  for  laying  awake  nearly  all  night,  waiting  for  the  day-ligkt  to 
oome,  and  thinking  of  the  luxury  awaiting  me.  Up  I  got  a  quarier- 
hour  since ; — John  had  just  knocked  at  the  door  with  his  two  paik  of 
water,  (on  my  soul  I  believe  the  rascal  had  been  icing  them.)  In 
shorter  time  than  I  tell  of  it  I  pumped  the  water  into  the  basin ; 
got  inside ;  adjusted  the  curtains  tightly ;  and — rash  man  that  I  was — 
puDed  the  string  with  a  jeric."  Here  he  shivered  all  over,  like  a  cap- 
tive prince  is  supposed  to  shake  in  ballads  and  choice  poetry,  when 
^  fetters  are  being  placed  upon  him ;  and  then  continued,  "  Down 
eame  the  water  upon  me  like  a  torrent  from  Caucasus ;  it  was  as 
if  I  had  been  struck  with  an  iceberg,  and,  like  a  gallant  ship,  was  go- 
ing to  pieces !  Without  looking  well  for  the  opening  in  the  curtains, 
I  made  a  spring  in  my  desperation — springing  against  the  curtains, 
and  oversetting  the  deuced  machine,  while  I  fell  with  it." 

I  was  again  on  the  trunk,  rolling  with  laughter,  and  my  fiiend 
■wearing  again  at  my  unfeeling  habit.  Of  conrse,  at  breakfast  time, 
everybody  (although  ignorant  of  Bob's  mishap)  was  inquiring  about 
die  bath. 

"  I  shall  have  to  send  it  away,"  answered  its  owner,  very  dryly  ; 
"the  patent  is  a  failure,  for  it  leaks,"  It  was  fortunate  that  a  piece 
of  omelet  stuck  in  my  throat  at  this  juncture  .and  stifled  my  laugh- 
ter, or  the  Joke  might  have  leaked  out  as  well  as  the  water. 

From  this  it  may  be  supposed,  that  my  friend  Nosey  took  an  ever- 
lasting disgust  to  water  in  general,  and  shower-baths  in  particular. 
But  he  could  not  surrender  the  former,  although  he  openly  denounced 
the  latter.  It  became  a  theory  witii  him  that  cold  bathing  was 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  bodily  economy  of  man.  He  now  swore  by 
iftmn  baths — vapor  baths — sulphur  badis,  6ic.  &e. 

The  mercantile  houses  we  were  connected  with  sent  us  one  spring 
to  England  on  conmiercial  business.  We  went  by  packets-Bob 
Nosey  and  I ;  and  the  fourth  day  out,  my  water-loving  friend  caught 
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a  severe  cold  while  trolling  over  ihe  poop  with  a  bit  of  salt  pork,  in 
hopes  to  catch  a  shark.  Ine  cold  was  a  kind  of  fish  he  did  not  like, 
and  he1i)ethought  him  of  his  great  remedy,  the  vapor-bath.  But  this, 
in  a  vessel  at  sea,  seemed  as  impossible  of  attainment  as  shooting 
marbles  on  a  treadmill.  However,  "  Bob"  was  never  disconcerted  at 
trifles.  Here  was  he  going  about  the  cabin,  wheezing  and  coughing 
like  a  fat  dog ;  a  vapor-bath  would  cure  him,  and  a  vapor-bath  he 
would  have !  We  all  laughed  at  him ;  but  he  begged  us  to  suspend 
judgment,  and  went  out  for  deliberation,  and  was  seen  in  a  few  min- 
utes deep  in  consultation  with  the  cook. 

Keeping  within  '^  social  hall,"  as  the  narrow  passage-way  frbm  the 
deck  to  the  cabin  was  called,  we  had  a  good  look  out  upon  his  oper- 
ations. He  had  rolled  out  an  empty  water-cask,  and  was  cutting  out 
a  hole  in  the  ^'  head"  of  it.  Presently  he  jumped  into  the  cask  and 
commenced  disrobing ;  tossing  his  clothes  out  upon  the  forecastle 
hatchway.  Forward  came  the  cook ;  while  some  of  the  sailors,  idling 
in  the  vicinity,  looked  on  in  strange  amazement,  as  our  friend  looked 
upon  them  in  turn,  with  gaze  expressive  of  interested  satisfaction, 
llie  cook  was  headmg  his  body  in,  sans  the  head,  as  if  he  were  a 
Chinese  malefactor  about  to  undergo  the  tub  punishment.  It  was 
clear  now  that  the  hole  in  the  head  was  to  keep  his  neck  in  place,  and 
keep  down  the  vapor  from  his  mouth  and  nose. 

^ut  how  was  that  to  get  in  ? 

Next  came  the  cook,  bringing  one  of  the  immense  teakettles  of  the 
ship! 

Selecting  a  small  cask,  (it  was  evident  he  was  acting  implicitly 
under  instructions  the  while,)  the  cook  sat  the  kettle  upon  it,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  insert  the  nozzle  of  the  spout  well  through  the  bung-hole  of 
the  cask.  The  water  was  boiling  hot,  and  the  moment  the  steam 
touched  *'  Bob"  in  a  tender  place,  there  arose  over  the  still  ocean  a  cry, 
which  must  have  startled  the  Nautilus  in  its  frail  boat  miles  and 
miles  away ! 

The  man  at  the  wheel  was  in  a  position  to  well  observe  the  whole 
thing ;  and  what  wonder  if  his  attention  was  so  distracted  from  his 
duty,  that  he  suflered  the  ship  for  a  moment  to  come  broadside  to  the 
sea.  It  was  just  the  instant  that  the  steam  was  scalding  our  poor 
friend  ;  and  a  mountain  wave  from  the  sea-trough  plunged  over  the 
bows  of  the  ship  like  another  Niagara — ^lifting  up  the  cask  with  poor 
Bob  Nosey  in  it,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  bottle  of  which  his  head  was 
the  stopper. 

And  over  the  bulwarks  went  cask,  Bob  and  all.  The  look  when 
the  steam  touched  him — the  look  in  the  old  time  when  happened  his 
shower-bath  mishap,  were  nothing  to  that  now  seen — and  seen, 
meteor-like,  for  an  instant  on  his  countenance,  as  he  disappeared  over 
the  side. 

'*  'Bout  ship !"  vociferated  the  mate,  who  had  been  eying  the  manoeu- 
vre) thus  disastrously  terminated  by  the  negligence  of  the  helms- 
man. 
And  '*'bout  ahip^^itwaSj  as  a  dozen  men,  at  a  look  from  the  captain, 
wlio  rushed  out,  followed  by  all  of  us,  spiaxig  V>  lYie\io%X». 
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Looking  out  from  the  quarter-deck,  we  saw  the  cask  plunging  and 
bobbing  about  in  the  waves.  Fortunately  the  sea  was  not  very 
liigh,  and  the  water  running  into  the  bung-hole  weighted  the  lower 
end  of  the  cask,  and  enabled  Bob  to  keep  in  a  perpendicular  position. 
Under  other  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  a  ludicrous  sight !     * 

Ik  boat's  crew  soon  came  up  to  him  ;  unheaded  him ;  dragged 
inm  oat,  and  brought  him  on  board  more  dead  than  alive. 

Ever  afterwards  he  eschewed  vapor-baths,  as  he  had  tabooed  and 
Uttthemadzed  shower-baths.  But  not  the  steaming  nor  the  briny 
£p  he  had  in  his  marine  cask,  &o.,  could  cure  him  of  his  love  for 
water.  By  and  by  he  got  the  idea  that  his  liver  was  affected, 
lad  was  persuaded  to  enter  an  hydropathic  hospital,  where  he  was 
ducked  and  played  the  douce  with,  and  rolled  up  in  wet  sheets  and 
flannel  counterpanes,  and  pounded  and  bent,  untU  it  became  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  he  was  to  be  left  with  any  liver  at  all — ^let  alone  an 
inflamed  one  I 

1  have  not  heard  from  him  this  many  a  day.  He  is  said  to  have 
traveled  to  the  Spas  at  Baden-Baden ;  to  have  translated  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Ly  tton's  tract  on  the  Water  Cure  into  very  readable  Russian ; 
ind  IB  more  than  suspected  to  be  the  author  of  a  Life  of  Preissnitz, 
that  has  been  published  anonymously. 
But  wherever  he  is,  and  if  chancing  to  meet  this  little  essay,  should 

call  all  these  mishaps  to  mind,  I  conjure  him  to  fill  a  glass,  as  I  do, 

at  parting  with  the  reader,  in  the  most  fruity  of  "  Dudley  Bean's** 

port  wine,  to  the  ^'  Disadvantaobs  of  Watxb. 


ART.  m.-SUPPOSITITIOUS'  REVIEWS. 

TIBRBA  DB  OUERRA. — NO.  HI. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  these  papers  to  follow  our  Anglo- 
Spanish  auUior  through  the  sometimes  dull  details  of  his  book  ;  but 
Wore  quoting  the  passages  we  have  penciled,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
show  what  sort  of  a  prison  he  was  literally  caged  in  for  the  time,  with 
(subsequent)  permission  to  go  sight-seeing  under  the  ciceronage  of  a 
Tcry  unprepossessing  native.  • 

**  The  room  was  quite  empty,  but  at  the  farther  end  appeared  another 
<loor,  on  pushing  which  I  discovered  my  prison,  whether  by  design  or 
not,  was  less  contracted  than  I  had  supposed.  A  few  stone  steps  led 
to  a  terrace,  below  which  appeared  another,  neglected  in  culture,  but 
^lutely  loaded  with  flowers,  from  the  gorgeous  scarlet  blossoms 
of  sevend  species  of  cactus,  to  the  faint  blue  balls  of  the  mimosa. 
"^  terraces,  enclosed  by  strong  network,  had  formed  an  aviary  on  a 
grand  scale ;  there  were  traces  of  walks  among  the  dwarfed  trees, 
^  tracing  one  of  these  to  its  termination,  through  the  open  screen, 
*  hroad  square  or  court  was  visible,  with  the  great  teocalli  close  at 
^d.  The  setting  sun  Bhone  full  on  the  front  and  side,  and  1  saw 
^kkaJjr  the  liDeaments  of  the  hideoua  idol  seated  in  a  crou<iui\ft 
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posture,  the  mouth  open  and  tongue  loUmg  out,  and  on  the  summit 
a  small  structure  like  a  dwarfish  temple.  During  the  night  I  fre- ' 
quently  heard  the  sound  of  a  horn,  and  a  voioe  repeat  a  few  unknown 
words  in  the  direction  of  this  temple ;  and  the  sonorous  call  falling 
from  aloft  through  the  stillness  of  tlie  dark  hours,  enhanced  the  solem- 
nity attaching  to  the  large  deserted  building  in  which  I  was  immured: 
these  criers  were  the  teopixqui  (priests)  who  announced  the  passing 
time,  from  sunset  to  sunrise." 

.  And  again — '*  A  strong  wall  formed  one  side  of  the  cage,  and  tihe 
three  others  were  enclosed  by  the  copper  net,  which  I  found,  on  ap- 
proaching, to  be  not  as  I  had  at  first  supposed  of  mere  wire,  but  stout 
rods  three  or  four  inches  apart.  None  but  large  birds  could  have 
been  confined  here,  and  this  conjecture  was  confirmed  by  a  gauze- 
like screen,  visible  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  palace ;  the  inter- 
mediate space  was  occupied  by  a  wilderness  of  tropical  flowering 
and  fruit-bearing  plants;  the  mildness  of  the  climate  in  this  re- 
gion, owing  to  its  sheltered  position  and  nearness  to  the  equator, 
inducing  successive  vegetation,  so  that  ripe  fruits  and  young  blossoms 
repeatedly  load  a  single  branch.  On  the  third  side  the  view  was  con- 
tracted by  a  thick  grove  of  wide-spreading  trees,  and  the  fourth  com- 
manded the  broad  area  in  front  of  the  teocalii ;  in  the  full  li^ht  of 
day  this  last  exhibited  numerous  details,  which  had  escaped*,  ^my  at- 
tention the  preceding  afternoon.  The  base  of  the  slaxictuiici  yas  little 
more  than  one  hundred  yards  distant,  the  mtervening  court  app^ring 
unevenly  divided  by  parallel  walls  scarcely  hip  high,  extending  from 
the  foot  of  the  first  slope  to  the  belt  of  trees  forming  a  boundary  on 
two  sides ;  the  teocalH  itself  resembled  a  steep  pyramid,  composed 
not  of  series  of  steps,  but  of  six  terraces,  of  smaJlef  diameter  and 
greater  altitude  as  they  approached  the  summit,  stuccoed  white  ex- 
ternally, and  diversified  by  two  rows  of  hieroglyphics  painted  on  the 
front,  and  a  shallow  trench,  which  ran  from  the  feet  of  the  idol  to  the 
plain,  descending  from  steep  to  steep  in  a  straight  line.  This  idol 
was  of  enormous  bulk,  and  could  hardly  have  been  chiselled  from  a 
single  block,  for  although  squatting  on  its  hams  on  the  fourth  plat- 
form from  the  bottom,  its  head  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  next 
above,  a  height  of  perhaps  forty  feet ;  the  face  of  the  image  was  a 
hideous  imitation  of  the  human  countenance,  the  eyes  protruding, 
jaws  half  opened,  and  the  limb%  painted  of  a  tawny  green.  Immedi- 
ately above  the  monster's  head,  on  the  terrace,  was  a  lai^e  altar,  be- 
tween the  surface  of  which  and  the  mouth  of  the  former,  a  communi- 
cation existed;  and  still  higher,  crowning  the  whole,  appeared  the  fane 
or  porch,  whence  issued  the  sound  of  horns  at  night.  On  gazing  in- 
tently, I  fancied  I  discerned  a  light  flame  at  times  in  the  last  mention- 
ed structure,  which  was  open  only  towards  the  south,  the  teocalli 
facing  the  cardinal  points,  and  this,  as  I  subsequently  learnt,  was  the 
sacred  fire  kept  continually  burning. 

Not  a  living  creature  appeared  during  the  morning,  except  a  priest 

or  two  on  the  summit  of  the  pyramid,  who  must  have  ascended  by 

steps  in  the  rear;  and  a  few  birds  in  the  neighboring  garden,  some  of 

whom  occasionaliy  descended  to  the  strangeT^s  cag&,&\\XftA.^T£v\«ww5h 

tobranob,and  then  out  into  the  free  space  agaan^^tkwi  <aaafe\M\\«^\m\% 
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to  a  prisoner ;  among  them  were  several  varieties  of  brilliant  hum- 
iiing-birds,  so  tame  that  they  soaroe  attempted  to  avoid  my  hand 
whQe  hovering  over  a  honey-flower.  I  caught  them  frequently,  an4 
bdd  them  like  a  jewel  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  while  examining 
thek  delicate  plumage,  and  restored  them  to  liberty  again,  when 
they  would  seek  the  nearest  cluster  of  blossoms,  not  at  all  disturbed 
by  their  brief  bondage. 

Tlie  cicerone  before  referred  to,  was  called  Atloe ;  and  for  reasons 
vhich  afterwards  appeared,  inveigled  our  author  into  a  sort  of  sigl^ 
aedng  rather  trying  to  Saxon  nerves.  The  festival  of  the  serpent 
woman  is  horrible  enough  to  give  one  the  nightmare. 

Schoupal,  the  girl,"  cried  Atloe,  entering  abruptly  some  days 
r,  with  a  &oe  of  savage  exultation. 
The  Sehoupal  P  said  I,  interrogatively. 

Yes,  yes,  the  little  fool  that  let  them  go  on  the  other  side  of  the 
But  the  chief  of  her  village  has  given  her  up  to  pacify  his 
powerful  neighbors,  who  had  taken  her  accordingly  to  sacrifice  to 
Qmiaztdi,  the  serpent  woman,  and  that  very  night  the  festival  would 
be  kept.** 

I  was  shocked  and  distressed  at  this  intelligence ;  the  poor  girl's 
liveliness  and  friendly  disposition  had  at  the  first  made  a  favorable 
impression,  which  resulted  in  hearty  gratitude,  when,  unsolicited,  she 
had  reociied  us  fi^om  certain  death ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  bit- 
terly segretted  ail  eapedition  commenced  at  the  cost  of  innocent 
Uood. 

**  Ahti — you  can  go,"  Atloe  said,  eyeing  me  keenly.     "  It  is  a  sight 
worth  seeing."     And  our  author  did  go ;  but  we  prefer  to  omit  his 
proey  reasons  for  becoming  a  spectator,  as  well  as  the  frightful  de- 
tails he  gives  of  the  revels  themselves.     Once  afterward  he  was  for- 
cibly a  witness  to  a  somewhat  similar  orgie,  and  that  alone  should 
wafRce  to  gratify  all  lovers  of  the  strange  and  horrible.     But  before 
tids,  an  attempt  at  escape  is  so  full  of  adventure,  we  cannot  slight 
the  passage  in  immediate  connection  as  it  stands,  with  his  subse- 
quent lot     For  all  dry  descriptions  of  customs,  costumes;  and  the 
Kkc,  we  refer  the  reader  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  the  book  itself.     Our 
object  is  to  draw  merely  a  few  readable  papers  from  the  unknown 
pamphlet. 

**  OWb  aftebnoon,  Atloe  received  s^me  intelligence  which  seemed 
to  disconcert  him,  and  coming  to  me,  said,  *  that  the  Teocacixi  was 
expected  in  a  few  hours,  and  I  must  at  once  return  to  my  quarters, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  inner  door  plastered  over  before  he 
entered  the  palace.  I  solicited,  without  success,  to  be  allowed  my 
wual  freedom  until  the  pageant  was  over,  but  my  otahl  only  replied 
<logged1y  in  the  negative,  adding,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  say  when 
miths  could  be  sent  to  set  up  the  new  door  in  the  wires,  and  I  must 
consequently  go  in  before  the  old  was  irremediably  closed.  The  whole 
bearing  of  the  man  had  been  moody  of  late,  and  it  seemed  to  me  he 
oaly  attended  my  steps  from  some  evil  motive,  to  form  an  opimoti 
from  the  suppressed  malice  I  more  than  once  detected  in  Ws  look 
Modrmoe,    Aa  there  was  no  help  for  it,  1  reluctantly  returned  with 
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him,  and  found  masons  already  waiting  at  my  door  to  b^n  tbeir 
work,  which  they  did  as  quickly  as  I  entered.  For  some  days  past  I 
had  been  conducted  in  and  out  by  a  small  door  at  the  nearer  end  of 
the  corridor,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  down  half  the  length  of  the  latter, 
and  through  the  grand  portal  in  front ;  but  the  hasty  glance  1  waa 
enabled  to  cast  upwards  in  crossing,  showed  that  colored  mats  had 
been  spread  over  a  great  portion  of  the  stone  floor,  and  that  benches 
and  low  tables  of  carved  wood,  inlaid  with  gold,  upon  which  were 
golden  vases  containing  flowering  plants,  were  scattered  over  the  . 
length  of  the  promenade.  I  was  now  curious  to  see  what  changes 
bod  been  made  in  the  gardens  and  grounds  adjoining  two  sides  of  my 
cage,  and  endeavored  to  force  up  a  comer  of  the  screen ;  but  the 
matting  was  of  such  strength  that  I  &iled  even  to  make  a  hole  large 
enough  to  apply  the  eye  to,  unassisted  as  I  was  by  any  implement. 
At  length,  at  l^e  approach  of  evening,  two  men,  carrying  between  them 
a  small  metal  gate,  appeared  on  the  outer  side  of  the  bars,  and  fell  to 
work  with  their  implements  to  cut  a  sufficient  opening  ;  they  worked 
hard,  but  in  utter  silence,  and  Paid  no  attention  to  the  few  questions  I 
could  ask  in  their  tongue.  Such  an  opportunity  might  not  occur 
again,  and  I  was  sorely  t«mpt«d  to  saunter  near,  choose  my  time, 
and  by  well  planted  and  unlocked  for  blows,  overthrow  the  work- 
men, and  so  escape  through  the  gap  ;  but  the  appearance  of  Uopix- 
qui$  on  the  summit  of  the  teocalli,  and  the  daylight  still  remaining, 
checked  my  rising  inclination  rather  than  the  n^re  want  of  weapons 
of  any  kind,  not  excepting  even  a  billet  of'Tood.  I  was  restless' 
nevertheless  in  spite  of  my  desire  to  avoid  all  suspicion,  and  front  a 
little  distance  watched  keenly  every  action,  praying  that  the  work 
might  be  protracted  until  after  night,  in  which  case  1  resolved,  at  every 
hazard,  to  moke  one  bold  attempt. 

Meantime,  a  stir  was  discernible  among  the  leopixquis,  and  numer- 
ous drums,  beaten  on  the  teocalli,  were  immediately  answered  by  the 
rattling  of  others,  joined  to  a  jingling  of  bells,  and  droning  of  som^ 
manner  of  wind  instruments  from  the  front  of  the  palace.  These 
sounds,  and  the  distant  shouts,  heralded,  as  I  supposed,  the  approach 
of  the  king  ;  a  surmise  confirmed  soon  after  by  the  descent  of  a  long 
procession  of  the  teopixquis  bearing  torches,  from  their  elevation,  and 
advancing  towards  the  latter  point.  The  smiths  worked  harder  than 
ever,  but  in  a  few  minutes  it  bScame  so  dark  that  one  of  them  was 
compelled  to  hasten  away  for  a  light — the  gate  now  only  wanting 
hinges  to  render  it  complete,  being  first  leaned  up  against  the  open- 
ing, and  the  swarthy  naked  back  of  the  remaining  laborer  braced 
gainst  it  to  prevent  its  falling ;  the  entire  carelessness  of  the  position 
snowed,  that  by  them  cert^ly  no  suspidon  was  entertained  of  my 
desire  to  be  at  large,  an  opinion  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  they 
may  have  seen  me  daily  passing  into  the  houses  of  their  superiors, 
without  the  least  show  of  restraint;  and  possibly  the  sturdy  owner 
of  the  back  added  to  this  a  contemptuous  opinion  of  the  amount  of 
muscle  contained  in  my  slender  figure,  contrasted  with  his  own  brawny 
limbs.  However  that  might  have  been,  1  longed  for  perfect  liberty 
^inun,  and  could  scaroe  control  my  impadenoe  until  the  other  was 
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suffideatly  far  to  prevent  his  ear  being  caught  by  the  noise  of  the 
struggle.  To  have  thrust  the  grating  aside,  and  in  a  hand-to-hand  en- 
counter, endeavored  to  gain  the  mastery,  would  have  evinced  fool- 
hardiness,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  where  the  weapons,  for  as  such  most 
of  their  tools  would  very  well  have  served,  were  wholly  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  assailed'party,  and  a  shout  could  bring  a  throng  to  the 
^>ot ;  I  consequently  adopted  a  more  vigorous  method  of  accomplish- 
ing my  purpose.  Running  rapidly  but  lightly  for  some  yards,  I  Uu*ew 
my  whole  weight  against  the  gate,  at  the  moment  that  the  smith  had 
partly  straightened  himself  up  to  look  over  his  shoulder,  his  attentiAi 
b^ng  caught  by  my  quick  footsteps ;  d^wn  he  went  headlong,  the 
heavy  grating  above,  and  1  on  the  upper  surface  of  tha( ;  and  although 
the  shock  must  have  been  enough  to  stun  an  ox,  on  the  instant  he 
raised  an  outcry,  which  1  stopped,  before  it  had  more  than  unclosed 
his  lips,  with  a  blow  from  an  implement  my  hand  fell  upon,  I  scarce 
know  how. 

I  rose  to  my  feet  somewhat  shaken  myself,  and  looked  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  palace  front,  but  nothing  was  dbcemible  save  a  glare 
of  torches  over  the  intervening  walls  and  trees,  accompanied  by  a 
damor,  vocal  and  instrumental,  sufficient  to  have  drowned  a  shout 
from  this  distance,  had  the  smith  succeeded  in  giving  one ;  the  latter 
lay  either  dead  or  senseless,  and  without  stopping  to  learn  which,  I 
walked  as  rapidly  as  the  starlight  would  permit,  overleaped  the  low 
boundary  of  the  wooded  grounds  attached  to  the  royal  buildings,  and 
»t>ssed  diagonally  among  the  trees,  the  better  to  mislead  the  first  of 
the  pursuit.     A  square  and  street  lay  before,  leading  through  the 
quarter  of  t)ie  coamatlis  ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  as  to  avoid  these 
a  drcuit.  of  nearly  half  a  mile  not  free  from  similar  risk  of  encoun- 
ters, was  the  only  alternative ;  fortunately  I  still  wore  my  usual  na- 
tive costume,  and  depending  on  the  mantle  and  dim  light  to  constitute 
my  disguise,  1  moved  along  at  a  moderate  pace,  although  my  pulse 
was  beating  at  fever  heat  with  eagerness  and  excitement.     I  met 
a^eral  stragglers  on  their  way  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  Teoccicixi^ 
and  more  than  one  called  out  to  know  if  he  had  yet  come ;  but  al- 
though I  understood  their  questions,  I  did  not  venture  to  utter  a  Te- 
pecohuatlan  word  for  fear  of  detection,  and  passed  by,  bending  my 
face  down  as  if  lost  in  thought.     One,  the  last  1  encountered,  was 
however  not  so  easily  to  be  baffled,  and  after  hailing  me  by  some 
Dame,  probably  mistaking  my  figure  for  that  of  an  acquaintance, 
made  up  to  me,  when  I  fairly  took  to  my  heels,  the  houses  of  the 
coamatUs  being  just  then  all  passed,  and  heard  my  new  friend  letting 
flj  from  a  distance  a  string  of  epithets  for  my   exclusive  benefit, 
lliere  were  no  huts  of  thQ  working  classes  on  this  side  of  the  town, 
and  almost  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  last  habitation,  1  struck 
into  a  tract  of  land  of  the  same  rugged,  sterile  nature,  as  far  as  could 
be  distinguished,  as  that  we  had  crossed  on  the  route  to  the  Tlama- 
tazcaili.    The  dwarfed  ^owth  was  so  dense  in  places,  that  1  could 
not  see  an  arm-length  ahead,  and  this,  with  the  rough  character  of  the 
surface,  rendered  my  progress  exceedingly  slow ;  but  the  ascent  com- 
meDced  abruptly,  and  inspired  me  wiOi  the  hope  that  I  was  at  the 
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foot  of  Uie  low  dividing  aiem,  and  once  the  top  was  attained,  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  descending  to  the  great  plain  on  the  farther  side. 
In  this  I  discovered  1  was  partly  right,  for  after  half  an  hour's  tedious 
clambering,  1  found,  to  my  dismay,  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  in 
front,  and  worse  still,  that  1  had  been  mounting  in  the  bed  of  a  chasm 
which  heie  terminated,  the  steep  sides  approaching  within  reach  on. 
eiUier  hand.  There  was  only  oae  manner  of  remedying  the  mis- 
(Stance,  by  retracing  my  steps  ;  and  this  1  did  until  the  chasm  opened 
hito  a  ravine,  when  1  groped  my  way  through  a  thicket,  the  thorns  of 
which  lacerated  my  hands  and  tore  my  native  costume  to  shreds.  I 
pushed  on,  however,  comnonly  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  base  of  tlie 
range,  as  I  judged  that  the  surest  method  of  finding  a  gap  if  any  ex- 
isted; and  in  case  none  was  to  be  found,  1  determined,  rather  than 
turn  back,  to  continue  in  the  same  course,  eveu  as  far  as  the  monas- 
tery itself.  The  latter  place,  I  concluded,  could  be  reached  at  least 
some  time  during  the  approaching  day,  and  once  in  eight,  I  designed 
to  lie  concealed  until  the  coming  on  of  night  suflered  me  to  gun  the 
road  descried  from  the  observatory,  undetected,  and  bo  to  find  an 
easy  descent  to  the  plam. 

As  I  alternately  walked  and  climbed,  my  face  was  frequently  turn- 
ed towards  the  city  below,  over  which  hung  a  halo  of  light,  and  from 
the  midst  arose  ahum  of  voices,  interrupted  by  occasional  shouts  and 
hursts  of  wild  music  lliat  my  flight  had  been  discovered,  and  im- 
mediate measures  taken  to  frustrate  my  plans,  I  afterwards  learned, 
but  at  the  time  1  could  detect  not  the  slightest  indications  of  pursuit : 
everything  around  was  quiet,  and  except  the  lizards,  or  small  reptiles 
of  some  sort,  which  abounded  and  rustled  through  the  leaves  on  all 
sides,  whenever  I  forced  mj  way  into  a  thicket,  and  two  or  throe 
hares  startled  from  among  the  rocks,  nothing  possessing  life  crossed 
my  path.  As  the  night  wore  on,  the  fatigue  consequent  upon  climb- 
ing a  hill-side  so  rugged  as  that  I  was  traversing  in  the  dark,  and 
after  long  inaction,  began  to  be  felt ;  and  at  last,  bewildered  by  the 
numerous  turns  I  hEid  made,  and  uncertain  of  the  right  direction  in 
which  to  advauce,  t  sat  down  in  a  hollow  witbin  a  group  of  jutting 
rocks  to  rest,  but  overcome  by  weariness,  fell  fast  asleep,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  dawn.  As  soon  as  1  awoke,  I  began  to  IcoKpaboiit  me  to 
discover  my  whereabouts,  and  reproached  myself  angrily  for  the 
rashness  of  the  act ;  once  recaptured,  from  what  I.bad  already,  and 
under  favorable  circumstances,  experienced,  I  could  entortain  little 
hope  of  again  eluding  the  vigilance  of  my  keepers.  I  wtta  still  more 
conscious  of  the  folly  of  yielding  to  drowsiness,  when  between  the 
crevices  of  my  pile  of  stones  1  saw,  not  twenty  yards  off,  several 
huts,  such  as  the  Tepecohuatlans  who  cultivate  the  lands  inhabit ;  a 
sturdy  class  of  the  people,  whom  it  would  be  a  hopeless  matter  to  en- 
deavor to  baffle  on  their  own  mountains,  1  had  wandered,  unaware, 
into  the  middle  of  one  of  their  fields,  the  boulders  among  which  1  had 
taken  refuge  being  quite  surrounded  by  patches  of  maize  and  tobacco. 
As  ^et  there  was  no  sign  of  life  about  the  premises,  and  supposing 
it  not  unlikely  tbey  too  had  visited  the  city  the  night  before  and  re- 
turned late,  I  iuutened  to  place  mjseU  a^siavm&«i  «>\«,i,  before  mj 
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skoold  be  cut  off  by  any  awaking ;  acoordingly,  keeping  mj 
kte  shelter  as  much  as  possible  in  the  line  of  the  huts,  I  crept  up  the 
slope  and  soon  breathed  more  freely  out  of  immediate  danger. 

Not  &r  from  this  place  I  fell  into  a  foot-path  leading  through  a  defile, 
«t  the  termination  of  which  I  hoped  to  find  the  passage  I  was  in 
sevdi  of;  the  only  thing  to  be  dreaded  was  a  chance  meeting  with 
any  of  the  Tepeoohuatlans,  but  I  still  held  in  my  hand  the  tool  which 
the  evening  before  had  done  me  good  service,  and  with  it  I  was  re- 
solved to  attack  any  opposing  odds,  the  name  given  me,  *^  Quezat^ 
<]iiitl,^^  as  already  ^own,  acting  as  a  more  effectual  safeguard  of  my 
file  than  a  suit  of  armor.     I  had  occasion  to  test  both  before  walking 
the  fourth  of  a  mile  &rlJier,  for  in  a  place  where  the  ravine  narrowed 
and  was  overhung  by  crags,  the  noise  of  a  pebble  falling  as  if 
ioosened  from  above  by  a  stealthy  foot,  called  my  attention  to  the 
rear,  and  discovered  a  party  of  Ichcahuepilli  (cuirassiers)  who  must 
have  before  occupied  the  heights,  filling  the  pasisage. 

As  quiddy  as  they  saw  they  were  detected,  they  started  in  full  cry 
sod  run ;  but  as  I  knew  the  summit  could  not  be^  far  distant,  I  had  no 
fear  of  being  overtaken  with  a  start  of  at  least  seventy  yards,  and  re- 
invigorated  by  my  long  slumbers ;  nevertheless,  it  was  somewhat 
startling  to  hear  an  answering  shout  from  the  very  quarter  I  aimed 
to  reach :  but  there  was  no  time  for  debating  a  choice  of  evils,  and  in 
another  minute  my  advance  was  opposed  by  a  second  body  of  soldiers, 
while  a  rapid  glance  upwards  showed  the  heights  held  by  others 
swinging  nets,  which  the  swiftness  of  my  pace  alone  deterred  them 
firom  throwing  with  accuracy  ;  indeed,  as  1  ran,  several  dropped  before 
and  behind  with  a  whizzing  noise,  and  had  I  not  been  so  far  below, 
the  seoond  or  third  fling  would  have  sooner  terminated  the  race. 
Possessing,  as  I  did,  a  sort  of  charmed  person,  I  did  not  slacken  my 
flpeed  on  account  of  those  in  front,  but  resolutely  charged  the  whole 
throng,  crying  out  meanwhile  words  which  had  been  acquired  piece- 
meal, carefully  put  together,  and  practised  to  employ  in  the  event  of 
an  emeigency  like  the  present. 

**  Qu^M-tequitline — Toncaf  ae-miecachuey.^^  (I  belong  to  the  Que- 
ial6 — ^beware,  lest  you  harm  me !) — ^paralyzed  the  arms  of  the  Tepe- 
oohoatlans^^hoit  throwing  themselves  upon  me  as  I  penetrated  their 
midst,  they  endeavored,  by  sheer  force  of  numbers,  to  make  me 
prisoner ;  but  the  idea  of  being  borne  back  to  witness  another  of  their 
hatefiil  sacrifices  was  intolerable,  and  I  dealt  blows  right  and  lefl  with 
certainly  ttar  weak  arm.     My  weapon  was  in  shape  similar  to  a  chisel, 
only  that  one  edge  was  sharpened  half  way  up  from  the  square  end, 
the  material  copper,  tipped  with  fiint,  and  from  the  weight  produced 
hideous  gashes  in  the  visages  upon  which  the  keen  extremity  de- 
toended ;  except  for  the  narrowness  of  sweep,  I  know  of  no  preferable 
weapon  in  a  desperate  rencontre.     Sometimes  I  was  obliged  to  sever 
the  sinews  of  a  wrist  before  a  determined  grasp  could  be  broken,  but 
gi^erally  my  hacks  were  directed  against  the  bared  breast  and  face. 
Sli^t  as  are  these  details  of  the  most  violent  struggle  it  has  ever 
be^  my  ill  fate  to  engage  in,  I  fear  there  are  not  wanting  peraoiiA 
who  wDJ  Judge  aa  baatily  as  barahly  of  such  apparent  butchery,  fox 
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I  confess  not  the  slightest  attempt  was  made  on  my  life  after  the  ut- 
terance of  the  talismanic  words ;  but  the  horrors  awaiting  my  recap- 
ture, the  ultimate  uncertainty  of  my  fate,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
owing  to  no  native  clemency  that  I  received  hurt  from  the  hands  of 
none  of  the  ferocious  sharers  in  the  melee,  must  all  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  I  am  confident  any  man  of  candor,  placing  himself  in  my  position, 
will  fully  justify  my  deeds.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  far  less  time  than 
the  narrative  consumes,  I  was  through  and  free,  and  without  a 
ficratch ;  in  another  instant  I  turned  an  angle  of  the  rock,  and  found 
myself  on  the  summit,  in  sight  of  the  broad  valley  and  far  glittering 
lake,  and  in  contact  with  a  parapet  wall  not  higher  than  the  breast, 
but  upon  which  1  had  come  so  suddenly  that  there  was  no  space  to 
leap.  I  quickly  recoiled  a  step,  and  had  already  risen  from  the 
ground  in  the  act  of  vaulting  over,  when,  slight  as  the  pause  was,  a  fatal 
moment  of  inaction  being  presented,  a  net  dropped  around  my  head 
like  a  cloud,  and,  blinded,  entangled,  yet  carried  forward  by  the  im- 
petus of  the  bound,  I  was  dashed  against  the  wall,  and  fell  back  on  the 
inner  side,  more  than  half  stunned. 

My  senses,  however,  were  sufficiently  alive  to  leave  an  indistinct 
resolution  to  be  free,  omnipotent,  and  I  had  already  cut  a  rent  in  the 
meshes,  when  pounced  upon  by  the  excited  pursuers,  in  whose  hands, 
fast  bound,  bleeding  from  the  mouth  and  fingers,  which  last  had  been 
cut  by  the  chisel  in  the  fall,  and  treated  as  roughly  as  the  preservation 
of  life  would  allow,  I  was  borne  back,  and  towards  mid-day  throvm 
mto  the  former  prison,  the  door  leading  into  the  aviary  beins  closed 
also  in  the  end,  so  as  to  limit  me  to  the  single  apartment.  To  this  I 
paid  no  regard  at  the  time,  for,  faint  and  feverish  from  intolerable  thirst 
and  blood  lost  while  returning,  I  laid  stretched  out  upon  the  floor, 
and  could  think  of  nothing  but  my  pains  and  bruises,  and  the  mis- 
chance which  had  occasioned  them  all. 


ART.  IV.-MIS8IS8IPPI  VALLEY. 

REMARKS  OV  THE  DiPROVSMSNT   OF  THE  RTVBR  MISSIfiBIPPI. 

Bars  or  shoals  are  the  result  of  some  natural  or  incidental  defect 
in  the  channel  of  a  river ;  natural,  as  when  caused  by  geological  ob- 
struction in  its  bed ;  incidental,  as  when  caused  by  obstructions  inci- 
dental in  their  locality,  or  when  they  are  the  legitimate  result  of 
causes  that  have  grown  out  of  the  condition  of  the  river  itself.  When 
natural,  they  could  not  have  been  prevented,  because  they  existed 
always ;  when  incidental,  they  might  have  been  prevented,  because, 
having  originated  in  causes  that  grew  out  of  the  condition  of  the  river, 
there  was  a  time  when  they  did  not  exist.  In  either  case  they  can 
be  removed. 

Wherever  shoals  are  formed,  they  can  only  be  removed  perma- 

nentlj",  by  removing  the  cause ;  for,  if  the  shoal  itself  be  removed, 

the  cause  atill  remaining,  it  commencea  Tefoimm^Vmm&^^AlY  \  and 
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m  ft  Tery  sbort  time,  a  shoal  will  be  found  ooeapjing  the  same  posi- 
tioii  as  the  one  removed.  If  thej  are  the  result  of  any  geological 
dbstzuctioii,  that  obstruction  must  be  removed.  If  produced  by  any 
eittses  arising  out  of  the  condition  of  the  river,  the  cause  must  be 
lemoved  by  altering  that  condition  that  gave  rise  to  them. 

"Die  eaoses  of  the  existence  of  shoals  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  are  the 
exfe^isioQ  of  the  cross-section  of  the  stream  beyond  its  normal 
breadtJi,  and  for  this  reason  we  find  also  generally  shoals  where  the 
cureot  passes  diagonally  across  the  bed  from  one  concave  shore  to 
another,  or  where  the  river  is  divided  by  a  sand-bank  or  island.  If 
^be  breadth  of  the  current  be  increased,  its  depth  must  be  diminished, 
m  order  to  equalize  the  sectional  area,  which  the  river  is  able  to 
keep  open.  In  either  of  the  above  cases,  as  in  all  cases  of  shoals 
formed  by  incidental  causes,  the  cause  being  removed,  the  river  re- 
Bioves  the  efiect,  and  relieves  itself.  The  water  of  a  river,  if  kept  in 
a  regular,  uniform  channel,  of  a  normal  breadth,  will  always  keep  it 
ciear  of  shoals.  To  assert  that  the  same  volume  and  velocity  that 
iorced  their  way,  and  dug  a  channel  for  themselves  from  the  moun^ 
tains  to  the  sea,  (provided  the  one  be  not  dissipated,  the  other  di- 
minished, and  the  action  of  both  partially  neutralized,)  could  not  re- 
move a  few  feet  of  sand  that  obstruct  their  channel,  would  be  an 
absurdity,  and  a  contradiction  of  the  principles  of  Hydrodynamics. 

A  shoal  in  the  channel  of  a  river  is  sometimes  merely  temporary 
and  accidental :  the  last  flood  produced  it,  and  the  next  may  sweep  it 
away.  Where,  however,  it  continues  permanently  fixed,  and  subject 
to  very  little  change  from  the  action  of  high  or  low  water,  it  is  the 
resolt  of  some  regularly  and  steadily-acting  cause,  or  in  some  in- 
stances, to  speak  more  correctly,  it  owes  its  existence  to  the  diver- 
son  and  dissipation  of  the  power  that  could  have  removed  it, 

The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is  of  this  last  character. 
h  is  an  immense  accumulation  of  mud  and  sand  in  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  100  or  120  feet  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  river  at  J^ew- 
Orieans.  k  has  a  depth  of  12  feet  of  water  on  it,  whidi  has  continued 
for  years  without  any  material  change.  This  accumulation  of  sedi- 
mentary matter  is  the  result  of  certain  causes  which,  for  as  many 
years  \Mck  as  we  have  any  information,  must  have  combined  to  form 
it  and  keep  it  there.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that,  no  matter 
how  the  river  may  swell  with  floods,  or  the  gulf  be  agitated  by  storms, 
the  average  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  remains  the  same.  This  is  a 
positive  proof  that  there  is  a  fixed  cause,  or  combination  of  causes, 
which  has  produced  it ;  and  that,  while  the  storms  from  the  Gulf  do 
not  add  to  it,  neither  can  the  floods  of  the  river  remove  it,  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  its  channeL  It  is  a  proof  also,  if  any  were  wanted, 
that  any  temporary  removal  of  that  bar,  by  dredging  operations,  or 
otherwise,  while  those  causes  still  remained  to  reform  it,  would  be  a 
mere  waste  of  time,  labor  and  money. 

The  bar  owes  its  existence  to  the  fapt,  that  the  scouring  power  of 
the  river  is  nearly  exhausted  before  it  reaches  the  gulf,  by  the  divi- 
sions of  its  volume  into  so  numjr  passes  and  innumerable  bayoAM^ 
while  it  is  stSl  furtJwr  checked  by  Uw  resistanoe  oflfered  to  it  by  thft 
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dead-water  of  the  Gulf,  and  bj  its  too  great  aod  unneoessarj  expan- 
sion near  the  mouth. 

The  volume  of  water  in  the  river  which  by  its  weight  and  velocity 
at  New-Orleans  makes  a  channel  of  upwards  of  130  feet  deep,  ia 
drained  of  a  portion  of  its  power  before  it  reaches  the  passes,  where 
it  is  divided  between  the  several  channels  that  run  towards  the  Gulf. 
Yet  the  quantity  that  enters  the  passes  is  still  further  divided  by  the 
bayous,  or  lateral  outlets,  which  run  off  on  either  side,  dissipating  its 
strength,  and  almost  entirely  destroying  the  velocity  and  power  of 
the  current,  until  enough  only  is  lefl  to  keep  12  feet  of  water  on  the 
bar.  Were  the  same  volume  of  water  that  at  New-Orleans  makes  a 
diannel  of  130  feet  deep,  kept  undivided  until  it  reached  the  Gulf,  so 
that  its  whole  power  might  remain  concentrated,  the  bar  would  be 
swept  away  far  into  the  Gulf;  to  harmless  distance.  No  bar  could 
stand  before  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  Mississippi  river,  if  the 
first  were  not  divided,  the  latter  diminished,  and  the  power  of  both 
broken  before  it  reaches  the  Gulf. 

Theresistance  of  the  dead-water  of  the  Gulf  is  another  agent  in 
keeping  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  This,  when  opposed 
to  the  divided  volume,  and  almost  exhausted  velocity  of  the  current, 
checks  it  still  further,  and  causes  a  sufficient  deposit  of  sedimentary 
matter  to  maintain  the  bar  in  its  present  condition,  which,  were  it 
not  for  that  resistance,  even  the  present  diminished  volume  and 
velocity  of  the  water  in  the  passes  would  partially  wash  away.  The 
fiust  that  the  resistance  of  the  water  in  the  Gulf,  passive  or  active,  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  increase^the  bar,  and  entirely  dose  up  the  mouth 
of  any  of  the  principal  passes,  shows  clearly,  that  the  water .  of  the 
river  that  flows  through  the  mouths  of  the  passes,  even  with  its  divi- 
ded volume  and  diminished  velocity,  still  retains  power  enough  to 
neutralize  that  resistance.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  irresistible, 
that  the  power  of  the  entire  volume  of  water  in  the  river,  if  kept 
united,  and  its  velocity  undiminished,  would  so  far  exceed  that  re- 
sistance, as  not  only  to  sweep  away  the  bar,  but  to  render  its  refor- 
mation impossible. 

The  expanse  at  the  mouth  is  another  agent  in  causing  the  bar. 
This  expanse  is  due  to  the  want  of  proper  protection  to  th^  banks  or 
sides  of  the  channel,  which  are  subject  to  the  action  of  the  upland 
waters,  and  the  tides  caused  by  the  winds,  whose  successive  abrasion 
waste  the  banks  and  enlame  the  mouth. 

Hie  waters  of  the  Gul^  when  agitated  by  southerly  winds,  which 
propel  them  into  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  will  force  their  way 
along  the  banks,  where  they  meet  with  less  resistance  than  in  the 
mid-channel.  This  will  produce  the  middle  ground  or  sand-bank, 
and  the  two  lateral  channels,  which  are  designated  in  the  mouth  of 
the  South-West  Pass  by  the  pilots  as  the  East  and  West  Pass.  Be- 
tween these  two  lateral  channels  eddies  are  formed,  which  cause  here, 
by  the  opposition  of  the  two  currents,  the  sand  banks ;  while  the 
dashing  of  the  waves,  agitated  by  the  high  winds,  washes  away  the 
projecting  edges  of  the  low  banks  that  extend  into  the  Gulf.  The 
etxpa^se  Sius  caused  still  further  weaketka  l\kQ  ^o^«^t  of  the  current  of 
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the  river,  by  permitting  the  water  to  spread  otit  too  widely,  decreas- 
ing its  depth,  checking  its  velocity,  and  increasing  its  tendency  to 
deposit. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  shoal  is  situated  within  die  mouth  of 
^le  pass ;  that  it  is  formed  by  the  deposit  of  the  sedimentary  matter 
brought  down  by  it,  and  that  the  only  agency  the  water  of  the  Gulf 
has  in  its  formation  is,  the  passive  resistance  with  whidi  it  checks  the 
velocity  of  the  current  of  the  river.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  water  of  the 
Gulf,  even  when  driven  into  the  river  by  southerly  winds,  produces 
DO  material  change,  if  any  at  all,  on  the  bar,  and  adds  nothing  to  the 
accumulation  of  sedimentary  matter  that  has  contributed  to  form  it. 
Whatever  tendency  to  add  to  it  the  influx  of  the  Gulf  water,  whether 
caused  by  tides  or  high  winds,  may  have,  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  reflux  which  must  necessarily  follow. 

This  must  be  obvious  to  every  one.     When  an  elevation  of  the 
Gulf  water  takes  place  near  the  shore,  either  from  the  action  of  peri- 
odical tides  or  high  winds,  it  necessarily  forces  its  way  into  the  mouth 
of  the  river.     Having  forced  its  way  in  and  raised  the  surface  of  the 
water  inside  by  the  resistance  which  it  offers  to  its  passage  out,  and 
by  the  addition  of  its  own  volume,  the  tide  turns  and  ebbs,  or  the 
winds  subside,  and  the  water  forced  into  the  river  turns  to  seek  its 
level  in  the  Gulf.     But  as  the  Gulf  water,  acted  upon  by  the  tide  or 
wind,  has  to  meet  in  its  passage  up  the  river  the  force  of  the  current, 
neither  its  ^locity  nor  its  power  can  be  very  great.     When,  how- 
ever, it  turns  to  seek  its  level  in  the  Gulf,  having  no  longer  the  re- 
sistance of  the  current  of  the  river  to  contend  against,  the  increased 
&11  which  its  accumulation  in  the  river  gives  it  towards  the  Gulf^ 
tc^ether  with  the  additional  impulse  which  the  current  of  the  river, 
now  pressing  it  from  behind,  must  give  it,  renders  the  velocity 
and  power  of  the  reflux,  of  course,  much  greater  than  that  of  the  in- 
flux.    The  reflux,  aided  by  the  fall,  and  the  volume  of  water,  must 
certainly  carry  out  more  than  the  influx  opposed  by  both  can  bring  in. 
The  power  of  the  current  of  the  river  is  greater  than  the  passive 
resistance  of  the  Gulf  water.     This  is  evident,  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  able  to  maintain  a  depth  of  12  feet  over  the  bar.     That  the  sedi- 
mentary matter,  brought  down  by  the  river,  is  mostly,  if  not  all, 
washed  into  the  Gulf  by  the  current,  and  carried  away,  is  also  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  the  river  is  not  adding  to  the  bar.     When  the 
current  of  the  river  meets  the  water  of  the  Gulf,  it  does  not  lose  all 
its  velocity  at  once.    Its  velocity  is  checked  and  somewhat  diminished, 
hut  the  current  continues  to  force  its  way  through,  or  rathw  oyer  the 
dead  water,  partly  from  its  original  impulse,  and  partly  from  the  pres- 
sure from  behind,  until  at  length  the  velocity,  regularly  diminishing  as 
it  progresses,  ceases  altogether,  and  the  river  water  mingles  with,  and 
is  lost  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Gulf;  while  the  immense  mass  of 
sedimentary  matter  that  passes  out  over  the  bar,  no  longer  supported 
bj  the  velocity  of  the  river,  sinks  in  the  deep  water  outside  the  bar, 
and  becomes  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Gulf  currents,  which  soon 
removes  it  to  other  and  more  distant  places. 
Were  the  passive  resistance  of  the  water  in  the  Gulf  increaa^ 
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•  until  it  became  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  river  current,  or  the  velo- 
city of  the  river  current  diminished  until  it  no  longer  exceeded  the 
resistance  of  the  Gulf  water,  the  river  current  would,  of  course,  be 
stopped  at  the  mouth,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  cany  out  into  the 
Gulf  the  sedimentary  matter  it  brought  from  above,  that  matter 
would  be  deposited  there,  and  would  increase  the  bar,  until  it  rose  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  completely  shut  up  the  river.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  volume  that  now  passes  over  the  bar  were  enlarged, 
and  the  velocity  increased  until  the  power  of  the  current  was  doubled, 
is  it  not  evident  that  the  inevitable  result  would  be  a  decrease  in  the 
height  of  the  bar,  and  an  increase  in  the  depth  of  the  water  over  it  ? 
Close  up  the  lateral  outlets,  confine  the  water  of  the  river  in  its  main 
channel,  and  contract  the  present  expanse  at  the  mouth,  and  a  depth 
of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  feet  is  just  as  possible  and  as  practicable 
as  the  depth  of  twelve  feet  in  the  present  condition  of  the  channel. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  principles  of  Hydrodynamics,  the  removal 
of  a  shoal  or  bar  in  a  river  containing  the  volume  of  water  that  the 
Mississippi  does,  appears  a  matter  so  plain  and  palpable,  that  he  can 
scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  its  practicability  is  doubted.  The  very 
&ct,  that  the  present  defective  condition  of  the  channel  of  the  river 
has  caused  that  immense  deposit  of  sedimentary  matter,  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that,  were  it  improved,  the  power  that  deposited  it  there  could 
remove  it.  And,  once  removed,  there  is  no  danger  that  the  Gulf 
will  form  one  beyond  where  the  present  is  situated.  The  water  from 
the  Gulf  did  not  make  the  present  bar,  but,  on  the  contrary,  maintains 
a  great  depth  of  water  immediately  outside  the  mouth  of  the  pass  ; 
and  if  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  river  current  be  increased  suf- 
ficiently to  remove  the  bar  or  deepen  the  water  over  it,  there  is  no 
probability  of  a  fi'esh  one  being  formed ;  for,  if  the  Gulf  water  cannot 
increase  the  present  bar  or  form  another  outside  of  it,  in  the  face  of 
only  twelve  feet  of  water,  how  could  it  do  so,  were  that  depth  in- 
creased to  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  feet  ?  In  fact,  the  more  the  depth 
of  the  water  on  the  bar  is  increased,  which  can  only  be  done  by  first 
increasing  the  force  of  the  outward  motion  of  the  water,  the  further 
you  remove  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  a  new  one.  The  depth 
of  water  is  entirely  and  exclusively  dependent  upon  the  preponderat- 
ing effect  derived  by  the  discharge  of  the  river  waters,  or  the  force  of 
the  outward  motion  of  the  water. 

From  what  I  have  said  it  will  appear  evident,  that  my  object  is  to 
show,  that  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is  caused  by  the 
diminution  of  the  volume  of  water,  by  means  of  the  great  number  of 
bayous  or  lateral  outlets,  which,  by  dividing  it,  check  the  velocity  and 
partially  destroy  the  power  of  the  current ;  as,  also,  by  the  too  great 
and  unnecessary  expanse  of  the  channel  of  the  passes  near  the  Gulf. 
I  have  also  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  only  way  to  remove  the  bar 
or  deepen  the  water  over  it,  is  to  remove  the  causes  which  have  cre- 
ated it.  If,  therefore,  lateral  outlets  diminish  the  power  of  a  river, 
by  diminishing  the  volume  of  its  water  and  checking  its  velocity, 
closing  them  up  is  the  best  remedy,  which,  by  keeping  the  volume 
of  water  that  cornea  from  above  together  and  maintaining  its  velocity, 
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▼ni  preserve  to  the  river  the  same  power  to  deepen  its  ohaimel  at 
the  moilUi,  that  it  has  and  does  exercise  at  New-Orleans,  or  at  the 
upper  entrance  of  the  passes.  And,  also,  if  the  expanse  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  current  that 
flows  over  the  bar,  and  diminish  its  velocity,  by  permitting  it  to 
spread  out  over  a  wide  bed,  contracting  it,  so  as  to  make  it  uniform 
with  the  average  width  of  the  channel,  must  be  the  best  remedy ;  as 
the  same  volume  of  water,  when  concentrated,  meeting  with  less 
resistance,  and  having  a  greater  velocity,  must  certainly  exercise  a 
greater  power  over  the  bed  of  its  channel  and  the  dead  waters  of  the 
Golt 


ART.  V.-MANUFACTURB  OP  SUGAR.^ 

THSOilEnC  INDICATIONS  TO  BB  FOLLOWBD  OUT  IN  TEU  EXTRACTION  OF 
SUOAB  FROM  BAW  SUOAR-OONTAININO  JUICES;  AND  VIOLATION  OF 
THSfiS  INDICATIONS,  IN  THE  PRESENT  PROCESS  OF  SUGAR  MANUFAC- 
TURE.  THE  VACUUM  PAN. 

• 

A  CONSIDERATION  of  the  deductloDs  arrived  at  in  the  previous  chap- 
ters, leaves  no  doubt  existing  as  to  the  proper  indications  to  be  fol- 
lowed out,  in  the  extraction  oi-sugar  from  raw sugar-containing  juices. 
I  might  have  said,  indication, — for  every  subsidiary  matter  tends  to 
the  one  great  end,  of  reducing  the  complex  saccharine  juice,  with  all 
possible  haste,  to  the  condition  of  a  solution  of  sugar  in  water. 

Although,  in  practice,  the  sugar  producer  will  never  attain  this 
theoretical  summit  of  perfection,  yet  he  should  always  regard  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  his  manufacture  from  that  assumed  point  of  view : — 
which,  if  never  permitted  to  be  varied, — never  allowed  to  be  overcast 
wiUi  vague  doubts,— each  succeeding  well-directed  experimental  ef- 
fort will  assuredly  lead  nearer,  and  nearer,  to  the  truth.  If  once  de- 
parted from,  however — ^if  once  the  sugar-extracting  operation  be 
Tiewed  from  other  directions,  though  apparently  nearer  to  the  mark, — 
then  the  whole  perspective  of  the  theory  is  gone  ; — confusion  takes 
the  place  of  order,  doubt  of  precision,  fallacy  of  facts ; — the  reasoning 
process  breaks  down,  and  all  attempts  to  emerge  from  the  mental 
chaos  are  in  vain. 

The  great  aim  to  be  kept  in  view  during  the  process  of  sugar  ex- 
traction, being  the  removal  with  all  due  haste  of  every  thing  except 
sugar  and  water,  the  subsidiary  indications  are,  to  evaporate  the  lat- 
ter at  the  lowest  temperature,  consistent  with  practical  necessities, — 
tnd  to  effect  crystallization  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down 
before. 

In  carrying  out  the  first  or  grand  indication,  it  is  evident  that  we 
•hoold  seek  for  some  defecating  or  purifying  agent  which  is  either 
capable  of  being  totally  removed  from  the  sugar  solution, — or  which, 
if  allowed  to  remain,  should  be  productive  of  no  injurious  tendency. 
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The  latter  alternative,  however,  would  be  a  mere  compromise ; 
as  by  admitting  it  we  immediately  violate,  to  some  extent,  the 
grand  condition  of  procuring  an  unmixed  solution  of  sugar  and 
water. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  theoretical  indications  which  science 
proclaims  as  necessary  to  be  carried  out,  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  raw  juices,  I  will  now  offer  such  a  general  summary  of  the 
method  followed  in  the  sugar-producing  colonies,  as  shall  enable  the 
reader  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  the  above  theoretical  con- 
ditions are  violated. 

It  must  here  be  premised,  that,  although  the  plan  of  colonial  sugar 
manufacture  for  all  countries  is  essentially,  up  to  a  certain  stage, 
identical,  yet,  when  various  colonies  are  compared  as  to  the  re-spect- 
ive  process  of  sugar  extraction  followed  by  each, — a  casual  observer 
might  imagine  the  existence  of  distinctions  as  essential,  which  in  re- 
ality are  merely  collateral ;  and  which  involve  no  difference  of  princi- 
ple whatever.  As  it  would  be  exceedingly  inimical  to  exposition  of 
principles,  to  break  in  upon  the  current  of  observation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  announcing  mere  collateral  discrepancies  between  the  ma- 
chinery, or  the  processes  of  different  colonies — ^I  will  here  obser.ve 
that,  in  describing  the  general  operation  of  colonial  sugar  manufac- 
ture, in  reference  to  the  fulfilment  or  the  violation  of  theoretic  indi- 
cations, I  shall  select,  as  typical  of  colonial  operations  in  general,  the . 
process  now  usually  followed  in  the  West  Indian  islands. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  with  great  justice,  on  the  very  imper- 
fect expression  of  juice  from  the  canes  by  the  process  of  mill  crush- 
ing. Although  experiments  have  demonstrated  the  sugar-cane  to  be 
made  up  of  90  per  cent,  on  an  average  of  juice,  and  10  per  cent,  of 
woody  fibre,  it  appears  that  the  average  amount  of  juice  expressed  by 
the  mill  is  not  more  than  50  per  c«nt. 

The  proper  method  of  obviating  this  great  loss  of  raw  material  is 
altogether  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  engineer,  and  does 
not  come  within  the  sphere  of  chemical  comment. 

The  juice  as  it  comes  from  the  mill  is  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble treated  with  lime,  as  follows,  in  order  to  effect  a  partial  purifi- 
cation : — 

The  overseer*  commences  his  operations  by  putting  into  a  series 
of  wine  glasses  some  of  the  juice  to  be  defecated. — He  then  adds  to 
each  in  succession  a  portion  of  lime, — either  previously  mixed  up 

*  **  The  man  at  the  clarifier  first  raises  by  heat  the  cane  juice  .to  a  temperature 
of  about  180^,  at  which  time  a  dark  scum  forms  at  the  top  ;  he  then  throws  into 
the  heated  juice  a  small  portion  of  cream,  or  milk  of  lime.  After  waiting  two  or 
three  minutes,  until  the  scum  again  forms  over  the  surface,  he  dips  out  a  wine- 
glassful,  and  if  he  sees  the  mucilage  form  in  well-defined  flakes  and  rise  to  the 
top,  leaving  a  clear  liquor  of  a  pale  amber,  or  Madeira  wine  colour,  he  is  satisfied  ; 
if  not,  he  adds  more  lime ;  but  if  he  finds  that  the  mucilage  will  not  coagulate 
thoroughly  without  such  an  amount  of  lime  as  would  deepen  the  colour  natu- 
rally, he  stops,  and  trusts  to  the  skimming." — Moody,  f 

t  This  it  the  name  of  a  gentleman  from  the  Weet  Indies,  who  examined  Dr.  Scoffem'a  ahoets 
and  remarked  upon  them.— Eo. 
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widi  water,  or  with  syrup,  to  the  consistence  of  gruel  or  thin  pap. 
Immediately  the  contact  is  effected  between  the  lime  and  the  cane 
juice,  a  discoloration  of  the  latter  ensues ;  the  amount  of  discolor- 
ati(m  varying  {cceteris  paribits) — ^in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
lime  employed.  Having  added  a  different  quantity  of  lime  agent  to 
each  of  the  glasses,  the  operator  judges  by  the  resulting  tint,  which 
result  is  the  best,  and  he  is  guided  accordingly  by  this  evidence,  as 
to  the  quantity  of  lime  he  shall  add  to  the  general  stock  of  juice  to 
be  defecated. 

The  amount  of  lime  being  determined,  it  is  added  to  the  juice  in  a 
eopper,  or  an  iron  vessel,  hung  over  a  fire.  Sometimes  tins  vessel 
is  the  last  of  a  range  hung  over  one  long  flue ;  sometimes,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  heated  by  a  separate  fire.  In  either  case  its  contents 
are  heated  to  about  the  temperature  of  IS(P  Fahr.,  when  a  thick 
crost  of  impurities  forms  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  begins  to 
cradc.  The  fire  is  now  damped,  and  the  crust  removed  by  skim- 
ming ;  occasionally,*  however,  the  clear  liquid  is  drawn  off  by  a 
radung-cock  from  underneath.  In  order  that  the  full  defecating 
agency  of  lime  shall  be  exerted,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  greater 
'  htsX  than  180^  Fahr. ;  the  liquid,  in  fact,  should  be  brought  to  the 
boiling  point.  Here,  however,  there  is  a  difficulty  : — immediately  on 
the  comm^icement  of  ebullition,  the  supernatant  crust  becomes 
broken  into  fragments,  and  mechanically  incorporated  with  the  fluid 
so  intimately,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  removed  by  skimming,  but 
reouires  a  filtration  process  to  be  had  recourse  to. 

The  process  of  clearing  or  defecation  having  been  effected,  and  the 
crost  separated  by  skimming,  racking,  or  filtration,  the  process  of 
boiling  is  commenced.  A  series  of  copper  or  iron  pans,  dimimshing 
in  size  as  they  approach  the  fire  gate,  and  usually  four  or  five  in  num- 
ber, are  hung  over  one  common  flue,  or  rather  fire-place,  in  which 
the  canes,  a^r  their  juice  has  been  expressed,  are  burnt  as  fuel. 
This  fuel  generates  a  very  powerful  blast  of  flame,  which  not  only 
plays  under  each  of  the  series  of  pans,  but  may  be  even  seen  to 
escape  from  the  chimney. 

This  plan  of  hanging  many  consecutive  boiling  pans  over  one  com- 
mon flue  is  in  itself  most  improper.  It  was  firat  introduced  with 
special  reference  to  the  peculiar  kind,  and  the  limited  amount  offuel 
at  the  operator's  service,  and  would  appear  to  be  persisted  in  chiefly 
in  deference  to  old  opinions  and  customs. 

f  The  pans,  too,  are  usually  so  deep,  that  great  violence  is  done  to 
the  rule,  that  the  amount  of  evaporation,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  surface  of  the  liquid  to  be  evaporated. 
The  cane  juice  having  entered  the  first  of  these  evaporating  pans, 
the  process  of  evaporation  begins.  At  this  stage,  the  juice  is  merely 
brought  to  a  slight  simmer,  the  heat  applied  being  usually  insufficient 


« it 


Almost  always — I  never  saw  the  other  done  except  with  steam  clarifiers 
m  St.  Croix,  where  they  first  take  off  the  crust,  then  add  lime  afterwards,  boil  and 
flkim  in  the  clarifier." — Moody. 

t  **  The  arrangement  of  the  fire  and  the  size  of  the  pans  depend  on  the  princi- 
ple that  the  juice  must  simmer  to  allow  of  efficient  skimming.  If  it  btnU^  the 
■kimmer  cannot  catch  the  teumy — Moody. 
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to  cause  it  to  boil  rapidly.  On  the  sur&ce  of  this  snd  ereir  other 
pan  in  the  series,  a  scum  arises,  which  from  time  to  time  is  rAnoved 
ny  the  process  ofdrimming,  and  put  aside  for  the  purpose  of  yielding 
rum  hereafter. 

After  the  evaporatioTi  in  the  first  pan  of  the  series  has  proceeded 
to  the  desired  extent,  an  attendant  ladles  its  contents  into  the  next — 
in  which,  and  in  every  subsequent  one,  until  the  last  two,  the  pro- 
cess of  sicimming  is  repeated,*  Eventually  the  juice  (now  a  syrup) 
is  ladled  into  the  teoche,  or  last  boiling  pan,  wherein  it  is  at  length 
brought  to  that  d^ee  of  concentration  judged  most  proper  to  admit 
of  subsequent  crystallization. 

It  would  be  impossible  by  mere  description  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  manifestations  of  the  proper  degree  of  t>oiling  having  been 
achieved.  Ihe  peculiar  sound  which  ^e  syrup  emits  when  dropped 
from  the  ladle  into  the  general  contents ; — the  resistance  it  ofiers  on 
being  stirred  ; — the  peculiar  appearance  of  its  bubbles ; — all  afford 
good  indications  to  ute  practised  boiler  ;  but  the  evidence  most  geq. 
erally  followed  is  that  wnich  also  the  refiner  avails  himself  of  at  home, 
namely,  the  proof  of  touch.  A  drop  of  the  syrup  being  placed  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  the  two  separated,  a  thread  of 
syrup  is  formed,  of  varying  length,  and  varying  tenacity,  according 
as  the  syrup  has  been  more  or  less  boiled.  In  this  thread,  also,  crys- 
tals are  occasionally  seen,  the  presence  of  which  affords  vahiable  evi- 
dence. In  the  process  of  vacuum-pan  boiling,  these  Crystals  are  the  ^ 
operator's  surest  guide.  ,r .    ■  .       ■    :*. 

From  the  last,  in  the  series  of  evaporating  pans,  the  Uaehe,  of 
AiyM«,  as  it  is  called,  the  inspissated  juice  is  ladled  into  shallow  wood- 
en vessels  termed  coolers  ;  seldom  more  Jjian  eighteen  inches  deep ; 
where  it  is  allowed  to  accrete  into  a  semi-crystalUne  mass. 

Hese  shallow  coolers  have  been  loudly  and  justly  reprehended,  as 
most  inimical  to  the  formation  of  crystalline  sugar ;  and  certain  it  is, 
that  a  chemist,  if  made  to  draw  an  inference  from  their  appearance 
and  necessary  effect,  without  any  oollateral  guide, — would  be  con- 
struned  to  infer,  that  in  the  West  Indian  sugar-manufacturing  opera- 
tion— perfui  eryitaUixalion  wm  a  remit  to  be  avoided  ! 

In  these  shallow  coolers  the  accreted  mass  is  allowed  to  remwu, 
until  it  has  acquired  sufficient  consist«ncy  to  admit  of  its  being  dug 
out,  and  carried  away,  in  buckets,  to  the  curing-house,  without  leak- 
ing entirely  away.  In  this  curing-house  it  is  put  into  casks  with  per- 
forated bottoms,  each  hole  being  loosely  stopped  by  the  stem  of  a 
plaintain  leaf;  and  through  which  the  uncrys^lized  portions  of  the 
mass,  at  least  in  part,  leak  into  the  molasses  tank. 

Ilia  is  the  ordinary  plan  followed;  but  it  is  subjected  to  many 
modifications,  in  different  places. 

As  might  have  been  inferred  from  a  consideration  of  the  plan  of 
curing  the  sugar  just  described,  the  badly  crystallized  mass  yields  up 
its  non-crystallized  portion  with  great  difRcmty.  The  process  of  cuf- 
ing  or  drainage  occupies,  in  general,  many  weeks ;  and,  even  at  the 

iabrai^Bd  back  uAoVba^Mcn&iatt  one, 
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eipiratioii  of  that  long  time,  is  so  inoomplete,  that  it  is  not  unusual 
for  some  20  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  a  hogshead  of  sugar  to  leak 
into  the  hold  of  the  ship  on  its  way  to  Europe,  and  to  be  pumped  into 
the  sea.  In  a  recent  case  which  came  under  my  notice,  25  per  cent. 
had  thus  been  lost,  and  the  master  of  a  trading  vessel*  informed  Dr. 
Evans,  as  I  am  told  by  this  gentleman,  that  his  ship  was  oflen  one 
and  a  half  foot  deeper  in  the  water  off  Barbadoes  than  when  arrived 
m  the  British  Channel. 

In  order  to  expedite  this  process  of  curing,  recourse  is  had  on  some 
estates  to  the  expensive  contrivance  termed  a  pneumatic  chest.  This 
instrument  consists  of  a  chest  of  iron,  or  copper,  supplied  with  a  false 
bottom,  either  of  finely-perforated  plate  or  cane-wicker  work ;— on 
which  the  sugar  to  "be  acted  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  its 
molasses,  is  put.  Under  this  false  bottom  is  a  space  which  conmiu- 
nicates  with  a  powerful  air-pump ;  by  the  action  of  which,  a  partial 
vacuum  can  be  produced,  the  tendency  of  whidi  is  to  draw  the  more 
liquid  portions  of  the  mass  through  the  false  bottom. 

Hie  effect  of  such  a  contrivance  as  this,  when  made  to  act  upon  a 
badly  crystallized  sugar,  need  not  be  indicated.  Not  only  are  the 
uncrystaUized  portions  drawn  into  the  reservoir,  but  also  a  large 
amount  of  the  small  ill-developed  crystals. 

A  pneunck^ic  chest,  to  be  really  useful,  should  be  employed  upon 
a  weU-crystallized  sugar — ^a  material  which,  as  a  general  rule,  drains 
perfectly  well  of  itself,  without  any  mechanical  aid  whatever. 
\  The  process  of  sugar  manufacture  here  described  is,  as  was  pre- 
viously remarked,  the  typical  one  of  the  West  Indies ;  it  has,  how- 
ever, been  modified  in  various  ways.  Thus,  as  regards  the  boiling 
range,  instead  of  pouring  the  juice  from  one  pan  to  the  next  in  order, 
by  the  process  of  dipping,  the  pans  in  some  ranges  have  been  furnish- 
ed with  valves,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  fluid  towards  the  teache. 
Ranges  of  this  kind  have  been  frequently  heated  by  steam. 

Several  modifications  (some,  unquestionably,  improvements)  have 
been  made  on  the  teache,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  period 
during  which  the  concentrated  syrup  is  allowed  to  remain  exposed 
to  the  agency  of  the  fire.  One  of  these  modifications  consists  in  an 
addition  to  the  teache,  of  an  internal  hollow  core  exactly  fitting  it, 
and  supplied  at  its  under  part  with  a  valve,  opening  inwards.  This 
core,  technically  called  a  "skipper,"  being  dropped  from  a  crane  into 
the  teache,  the  contents  of  the  latter  open  the  valve,  and  rushing  at 
one  gush  into  the  core,  may  be  removed  bodily,  by  raising  the  core 
through  the  medium  of  the  crane. 

Another  good  modification  of  the  teache  has  been  introduced  by  the 
French  into  some  of  their  colonies.  It  consists  in  altering  the  form 
of  the  teache  into  the  shape  of  a  coal-scuttle,  the  lip  of  which  rests  in 
such  a  manner  on  a  pivot,  that,  at  the  proper  time,  the  whole  teache 
may  be  raised  by  leverage,  and  its  contents  poured  out.  This  kind 
of  teadie  is  called  a  basciUe, 


*  Captain  TowlU — who  cBtimated  the  Iobb  from  tlu9  cause  at  from  3<.  6d.  to 
^,  the  cwt.,  or  3/.  6s.  to  4/.  the  ton. 
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Amongst  the  essential  modifications  which  have  been  attempted 
from  time  to  time  on  the  colonial  manufacture  of  sugar,  with  variable 
amounts  of  success,  may  be  enumerated  the  following : 

1.  Filtration  of  the  raw  juice. 

2.  Filtration  of  the  defecated  juice. 

a.  Mechanical. 

b.  Chemical  (through  animal  charcoal). 

3.  Improved  methods  of  defecation. 

4.  The  use  of  the  vacuum  pan.* 

If  the  impurities  which  are  so  inimical  to  the  crystallization  of  sugar 
out  of  the  crude  juice,  were  merely  of  a  mechanical  nature,  a  process 
of  mechanical  filtration  would  be  reasonable  enough ;  but  if  those  im- 
purities be  really  of  a  chemical  nature,  then  such  mechanical  filtration 
is  entirely  out  of  place.  Accordingly,  the  process  of  preliminary  fil- 
tration is  spoken  of  with  universal  discontent  by  all  who  have  tried 
it.  Not  only  is  it  totally  inefficacious  in  effecting  the  end  desired, 
but  it  is  productive  of  much  positive  harm.  It  has  already  been  re- 
marked, that  raw  vegetable  sugar-containing  juices  are  most  suscep- 
tible of  fermentation  ;  hence  the  operation  of  filtration,  even  if  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  in  this  stage,  should,  to  be  useful,  be  most  rapidly 
conducted.  Now  this  is  impossible, — for  chemists  very  well  know 
that  raw  vegetable  juices  in  general,  even  although  thin  and  limpid , 
to  the  view,  pass  through  filtering  tissues  most  tardily.  Add  to  this* 
the  amount  of  porous  surface,  moistened  with  fermentable  liquid,  ex- 
posed during  the  operation  to  atmospheric  influences ;  and  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  preliminary  filtration  is  most  fatal  to  the 
interest  of  the  colonial  sugar-maker.  I  would,  by  no  means,  extend 
this  remark  to  a  rough  process  of  straining,-  at  this  stage,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  broken  pieces  of  cane,  fragments  of  leaves,  and 
other  mechanical  impurities,  which  might  somewhat  inconvenience 
future  operations.  Such  an  operation,  however,  is  not  one  of  filtra- 
tion, but  of  straining. 

Should  the  process  of  mechanical  filtration  be  executed  after^defe- 
cation  ?  As  a  general  rule,  doubtless  this  question  should  be  answer- 
ed affirmatively,  as  being  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  but  so  long 
as  lime  is  used  as  a  defecator,  the  process  of  filtration  will  be  de- 
prived of  half  its  value.  Not  only  is  the  fiocculent  toim  develoj;^ 
by  lime  most  unfavorable  to  the  process  of  rapid  filtration,  but  tHei 
advantage  gained  is  more  specious  than  real,  inasmuch  as  so  many, 
impurities  still  remains  in  juices  defecated  by  lime,  that,  although 
the  act  of  filtration  may  have  yielded  a  liquor  of  great  brightness,  it 


*The  processes  of  claying  and  liquoring,  under  whatever  modification,^a!)reh«re 
purposely  omitted,  as  not  lining  improTements  of  the  sugar  manufacture — but 
merely  an  extension  of  that  manufacture  beyond  the  usual  colonial  limits,  into 
ibe  art  of  the  refiner. 
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beoomes  turbid,  and  throws  up  more  scum  on  the  further  application 
of  beat.* 

With  regard  to  filtration  through  animal  charcoal,  it  can  never  be 
profitably  applied  to  the  treatment  of  raw  juices,  or  those  as  have 
ukerely  been  exposed  to  the  process  of  defecation,  without  subsequent 
ooQoentration.     It  has  been  demonstrated,  that  this  agent  produces 
its  maximum  effect  on  sugar  solutions  of  about  the  density  of  2So 
Beaum^ ;  hence,  if  employed  at  all,  it  should  be  at  the  interval  be- 
tween the  last  boiling-pan  and  the  teache.     Numerous  experiments, 
bowever,  have  convinced  me  that  animal  charcoal  should  never  be 
employ^  in  the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  but  absolutely 
white  sugar.     The  beautiful  straw-colored  tinge,  so  admired  by  gro- 
cers, and  which  all  sugars  by  a  proper  system  of  defecation  can  be 
made  to  assume,  animal  charcoal  has  a  tendency  to  destroy — ^impart- 
ii^  a  disagreeable  neutral  tint  in  its  place. 

Tlie  expense  of  using  ani;nal  charcoal,  too,  in  the  West  Indies, 
being  somewhat  about  £2  per  ton  of  sugar,  is  in  itself  a  most  serious 
obstacle  to  its  general  adoption. 

The  last  essential  improvement  introduced  into  the  colonial  sugar 
manufacture  is  that  of  the  vacuum  pan,  an  instrument  which  merits 
a  full  description. 

At  tiie  ordinary  level  of  the  sea  the  atmosphere  exerts  a  pressure 
of  15  lbs.  on  every  square  inch ;  and,  whilst  exposed  to  this  pressure, 
water  boils  at  a  temperature  of  212^  Fahr.f 

If,  however,  by  means  of  the  air-pump  or  otherwise,  a  portion  of 
the  atmospheric  pressure  be  removed  from  the  water^s  surface,  then 
the  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  effect  ebullition  is  reduced — reduced, 
too,  in  a  known  and  definite  ratio,  so  that  for  every  pound  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  taken  off,  a  proportionate  diminution  of  the  boiling 
temperature  is  accomplished. 

^fot  the  most  perfect  vacuum  which  we  are  capable  of  forming,  is 
sofBdent  to  cause  water  to  boil  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures 
without  the  application  of  any  extraneous  heat — simply  because 
water  is  not  a  fluid  of  sufficient  volatility.  If  ether,  however, 
which  is  a  far  more  volatile  liquid,  be  exposed  to  the  same  treat- 
ment, it  boils  with  violence :  water  under  similar  circumstances  wouFd 
merely  be  rapidly  given  off  in  the  form  of  vapor. 
-  The  rationale^  and  also  the  laboratory  practice  of  increased  evapo- 
f^on  under  ^diminished  pressure,  has  already  been  explained.  It 
(*Dow  remainlN  ^o  be  stated,  that  the  vacuum  pan  is  merely  an  instru- 


'*  *  The  sliminesfl  which  affects  the  bag  filters  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  char- 
coal filters.  I  have  known  the  charcoal  frequently  clogged ;  and,  when  washed 
with  care  and  placed  in  open  casks  for  collection  for  re-buming,  ferment  to  such 
»  degree  as  to  char  the  casks,  and  reduce  the  value  of  the  charcoal  by  a  con- 
oderable  production  of  white  ash." — Moody. 

t  In  a  metallic  vessel.  Gay-Lussac  has  proved  that  water  boils  at  214^  in  one  of 
gUss ;  owing,  apparently,  to  its  adhering  to  glass  more  powerfully  than  to  % 
octal. 
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ment  which  unites  to  the  principle  of  evaporating  under  diminished 
presauro,  the  application  of  a  certain — but  comparatively  amall — 
amount  of  artlfiual  heat. 

To  the  Honorable  Mr.  Howard  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention 
of  this  most  useful  instrument,*  which  has  already'  efi«cted  such  im- 
provements in  the  home  refinery  process,  and  which  is  destined 
before  long  to  estend  its  ameliorating  iniluenoe  to  the  colonies 
ftbroad. 

The  vacuum  pan  may  be  described  as  composed  of  two  copper 
segments  of  spheres  joined  together  at  the  edges.  The  lower  hemis- 
phere b  imbedded  into  a  steam-jacket  or  space,  into  which  steam,  of 
a  varying  pressure  up  to  3  lbs.  to  the  inch,  can  be  forced ;  and  in 
order  to  increase  the  area  of  heating  steam  surface  beyond  the 
amount  furnished  by  the  lower  segment  of  the  pan,  there  passes  in- 
ternally a  coil  of  copper  pipe,  through  which  a  current  of  steam  may 
be  made  to  rush.  It  is  obvious  that  any  liquid  put  into  a  vessel  of 
this  kind,  will  be  exposed  to  so  large  an  amount  of  heating  surikoe 
that  it  must  soon  arrive  at  its  boiling  point ;  but  the  vacuum  produc- 
ing part  of  the  apparatus  has  yet  to  be  described.  Attached  to  the 
pan  at  its  upper  part  is  a  pipe  of  communication,  with  a  cylindrical 
vessel  called  a  condenser,!  and  which  is  exactly  similar  to  the  con- 
densing apparatus  in  a  low-pressure  steam  engine;  consisting  either 
of  a  means  of  injecting  a  gush  of  cold  water  through  a  series  of  minute 
holes,  which  plan  is  called  that  of  direct  condensation,  or  else  of  a 
series  of  small  tubes  exposed  to  the  external  agency  of  water — a 
plan  denominated  that  of  indirect  or  tubular  condensation.  Beyond 
this  condenser,  and  communicating  with  it,  is  a  powerful  air-pump. 

The  accompanying  wood-cut,  however,  represents  acondenser  (7) 
of  a  difierent  and  more  effective  kind.  It  is  the  external  condensing 
syst«m  of  Messrs.  Pontifex, 


*  Jjjfl  pslenl  waa  taken  out  in  1619. 
t  Between  the  lacuutn  pan  and  condenBer  la  a  vesBel  degtincd  to  contain  sny 
'j""j°  "*"'''  wajboil  over.  ThiBYea»el,lioweveT,  V^ieoievXciA-j— na^  ho  con- 
taered  »M  a  mere  «.ipanaion  of  tb«  vacwunpuk.    T\u»iB\n4iiiiiei\ttfti»ioa, 
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Hie  action  of  this  apparatus  in  the  aggregate  will  be  as  follows 
Hie  pan  being  filled  to  the  desired  extent  with  sugar  solution  to  be 
evaporated,  steam  being  let  on  to  the  jacket  and  into  the  coil,  the  ten>- 
penture  of  the  liquid  oontinues  to  rise.  Meantime  the  air-pump 
bdng  set  to  work,  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced,  and  the  atmospherie 
pressure  exerted  upon  the  syrup  in  the  pan  is  gradually  lowered  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  liquid  begins  to  boil. 

Tbe  vapor  resulting  from  this  ebullition  passing  into  the  condenser, 
b  exposed  to  the  agency  of  cold  water,  and  inunediately  assumes  the 
liquid  state ;  finally  this  condensed  water  is  drawn  off  bv  the  air 

th( 


pomp,  as  it  is  called,  although  the  instrument  performs  the 
fimction  of  pumping  both  air  and  water. 

Such  are  the  essential  portions  of  the  vacuum-pan,  but  certain 
sory  parts  are  y^t  to  be  described.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
^pendage  called  the  proof-stick,  a  contrivance  by  means  of  which  the 
operator  can  from  time  to  time  remove  and  examine  a  portion  of  the 
evaporating  syrup  without  the  least  destruction  of  the  partial  vacuum* 
Attached  to  the  copper  segment  of  the  pan  is  a  thermometer,  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  the  temperature  of  the  syrup,  and  also  a  vacuum- 
glU]g6,  as  it  is  technically  called,  an  instrument  on  the  barometric  prin- 
ciple, by  referring  to  which  the  amount  of  atmospheric  pressure  exercised 
at  any  period  on  the  evaporating  liquid  can  be  at  once  read  off.    On 
the  summit  of  the  upper  segment  of  the  pan  is  a  man-hole,*  supplied 
vith  an  accurately  ground  cover,  and  by  the  side  of  it  an  entrance 
for  each  successive  charge  of  liquor,  which  passes  from  an  adjoining 

vessel  of  determinate  capacity  called  the  measure. 
At  the  lowest  part  of  the  under  hemisphere  is  situated  a  valve 

throu^  whidi  the  sugar  solution,  when  sufnciently  boiled,  is  allowed 

to  escape  into  another  vessel  called  the  heater,  or  occasionally  the 

cooler.f 
This  heater  may  be  compared  to  the  lower  segment  of  a  vacuun^ 

pan,  minus  its  coil,  being  a  copper  pan,  imbedded  in  a  steam  jacket^ 

by  the  agency  of  which  a  graduated  heat  may  be  applied. 
The  use  of  this  instrument  is  to  allow  the  conditions  of  time  and 

prolonged  fluidity  for  the  more  perfect  development  of«those  crystals. 


gnin  hj  the  fignre  6.  The  other  porti^ni  of  the  apparatui  are  as  follow :  (l)tlle 
neasQn,  <2)  the  man-hole,  with  jrround  cover,  (3)  vacaum-pan,  (4)  proof-aiick, 
(6)  heater,  (7)  condenser,  (8)  steam-engine  and  air-pump,  (9)  escape  valve  of  this 
vtcoum-pan,  through  whicli  its  contents  pass  into  tbe  heater. 

*  The  aperture  through  which  a  man  enters  the  vacuum-pan  for  the  purpose 
^deaningit. 

tThe  indifferent  application  of  the  term  heater  and  cooler,  the  one  for  ths 
otkr,is  cnrioos,  although  easy  to  be  explained.  So  long  as  sugar  solutions  wert 
boiJed  in  open  pans  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  and  at  a  temper*^ 
tore  of  220^  and  upwards,  the  vessel  in  which  the  boiled  liquor  was  allowed  to 
itrame  a  temperature  of  176**  might  appropriately  enough  be  denominated  » 
cooler.  But  under  the  process  of  vacuum-pan  boiling,  at  a  temperature  of 
about  140®,  this  vessel,  in  which  the  latter  degree  of  temperature  becomM 
cfaaoged  to  ITS'*,  mm  before,  is  to  all  intents  a  heater;  still  the  old  name  is  Ss 
MDj  reiSneiies  msintained. 

8  Tou  n. 
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the  formation  of  which  had  been  already  commenced  during  the 
operation  of  yacuum  boiling. 

Fuller  details  of  the  employment  of  the  vacumn-pan  and  its  acces- 
sory, the  heater,  will  be  given  under  the  head  of  "  refinery  opent- 
tions,''-HSuch  a  general  account  of  these  instruments  merely  being 
here  given,  as  might  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  advan* 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  the  colonial  operation  of  vacuum  boiling. 

It  is  a  subject  of  much  surprise  to  many  persons  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  results  of  vacuum-pan  boiling  at  home  in  refineries,  that 
when  used  in  the  colonies  it  has  been  productive  of  such  ambiguous 
results.  This  surprise  will  vanish  when  we  consider  the  conditions 
under  which  a  vacuum-pan  can  be  profitably  worked,  and  how  diffi- 
eult  of  attainment  these  conditions  have  hitherto  been  in  the  colonies. 
However  objectionable  in  most  points  of  view  the  ordinary  colonial 
evaporating  process  may  be,  it  nevertheless  is  well  adapted  to  the 
end  of  removal  of  impurities  by  surface  skimming — ^an  operation 
which  is  totally  impracticable  when  the  vacuum-pan  is  employed. 
Hence,  although  this  valuable  instrument  exercises  the  full  amount 
of  its  well-known  and  legitimate  influence — ^although  it  may  effect 
evaporation  at  the  practical  minimiun — although  an  experienced 
boiler  may  be  present  to  strike  or  let  off  its  contents  at  the  proper 
time ;  still  the  result  of  boiling  an  impure  juice  in  vacuo  will  in  all 
oases  be-«n  impure  sugar. 

This  fact  is  at  length  becoming  so  well  recognized,  that  a  gentle- 
man of  much  practic^  experience,  as  an  engineer  in  the  West  Indian 
colonies,  informs  me  of  a  resolve  he  had  made,  never  again  to  set  up 
a  vacuum-pan  on  any  West  Indian  property,  (save  a  few  exceptional 
estates  on  which  the  juice  was  remarkably  pure,)  except  under  a 
guarantee  that  the  juice  should  have  been  submitted  to  charcoal  fil- 
tration — ^this  being  the  only  means  at  that  period  known  to  him,  as 
capable  of  effecting  the  necessary  amount  of  defecation. 

h  may  very  safely  be  asserted  that  the  great  utility  of  the  vacuum* 
pan  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  to  colonial  sugar  growers.  Hitherto^ 
even  on  estates  where  it  has  given  a  qualified  satisfaction,  the  true 
genius  of  the  ihstrument  has  been  altogether  misunderstood.  Instead 
of  aiming  at  the  production  of  a  well  crystallized  result,  mixed  with 
a  thin  syrup  of  drainage,  or  molassess,  admitting  of  easy  removal, 
and  then  leaving  the  sugar  almost  dry,  the  general  aim  of  the  colonial 
sugar-maker  has  been  to  produce,  by  high  or  stiff  boiling,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  semi-crystalline  produoe.  If  this  kind  qf  mate- 
rial were  a  marketable  commodity  in  its  present  state^  the  endea- 
vor of  aiming  at  its  maximum  produce  would  be  intelligible; 
but  as  it  requires  the  expensive  process  of  liquoring  to  render  it 
fit  for  the  market,  the  process  of  stiff  boiling  is  in  contravention  of 
all  proprieties.*  ^ 

*  Dr.  Eyani  infomiB  me  that  in  the  island  of  JaTa  there  are  used  vacunm-pant 

Asn'Dg'  an  eacspe  apertore  in  the  aide,  through  which  the  solid  concrete  is  sho- 

weJIed  by  a  man  aent  into  the  pan  for  that  purpose,  after  each  boiling  operation. 

A  patentee,  moreorez,  actually  propoaea  to  grind  ^^a^ind  of  coociete  into  grains 

by  a  mill ! 
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Hie  method  in  which  the  process  of  liquoring  is  oommonlj 
practised  in  the  West  Lidies  is  fearfiillj  wasteful,  and  in  other  re> 
spects  open  to  the  greatest  censure. 

Under  the  definition  of  liquoring,  the  principle  of  that  operation  haa 
bem  explained.  I  will  now  oner,  in  anticipation  Of  another  part  of  this 
treatise,  a  concise  explanation  of  the  mode  of  conducting  it  in  refine- 
ries, in  order  to  demonstrate  most  powerfully  the  destructive  mode 
(bllowed  in  the  colonies. 

Under  the  proper  conditions  of  temperature,  hereafter  to  be  men- 
tioaed,  the  refiner  puts  his  boiled  and  crystalline  syrup  into  moulds, 
saf^rted  on  their  apices,  and  the  hole  of  each  apex  stopped  with  a 
pledget  of  brown  paper.  Here  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool ;  and, 
vfaen  cold,  the  plug  in  the  apex  being  withdrawn,  each  mould  is  sup- 
ported on  a  corresponding  earthen  pot.  A  portion  of  syrup,  techni- 
cally known  as  green  syrup,  more  or  less  colored,  now  drains  away, 
and  the  cone  of  sugar  is  left  comparatively  dry.  The  sugar  forming 
the  base  or  face  of  each  cone  being  now  removed  by  a  revolving 
cutter,  termed  the  faxing  nuzchine^  the  sugar  so  removed  is  mixed 
with  water  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  magma  ^technically  named 
day),  and  reimposed  on  the  base  of  the  cone.  This  is  the  operation 
termed  in  refineries  claying.  Afler  some  hours  the  operation  of 
liqooring  commences  by  pouring  on  the  smooth  surface,  or  face  left 
by  the  subsidence  of  the  clay,  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  su- 
gar. The  result  of  this  operation  is,  that  the  coloring  matters  of 
the  sugar  are  totally  washed  into  the  pot  below,  and  a  loaf  of  white 
sugar  is  formed. 

As  conducted  in  refineries,  the  operation  of  liquoring  is  most  philo- 
sophical, and  most  efficient — an  operation  without  which,  or  the 
equivalent     one   of  prolonged   claying,  a  thoroughly  white  sugar 
cannot  be  made.    Its  success  depends  so  entirely  on  the  purity  and 
lataraUon  of  the  magma  liquor^  or  aqueous  solution  of  sugar,  that 
the  preparation  of  the  latter  is  a  matter  to  the  intelligent  refiner  of 
peatest  solicitude.     If  the  magma  liquor  be  colored^  it  is  evident  the 
sugar  which  it  is  employed  to  wash  cannot  be  colorless.  If  the  magma 
liquor,  also,  be  not  fuUy  saturated,  it  will  become  so  during  percola- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  the  sugar  which  it  is  intended  to  cleanse, — 
and  the  loaves  will  be  partially  dissolved.    Thb  is  too  evident  for 
farther  conoment.     Wnat,   then,  would   be  thought  of  the  refiner, 
who,  inrviolation  of  the  obvious  principles  just  laid  down,  should 
attempt  to  liquor  by  means  of  water  ]     And  yet  this  is  the  kind  of 
liquoring  very  firequently  performed  in  some  of  the  West  Indian 
islands  where   vacuum-pans  are  used.      The  concentration  having 
been  carried[  on,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  to  a  higher  extent  than 
propriety   warrants,  the  mass  is  cooled,  thrown  into  a  pneuma- 
tic chest,  and  afiused  with  water  by  means  of  a  garden-pot !     The 
tir  pump  is  now  put  vigorously  to  work  ;  a  partial  vacuum  is  pro- 
duced underneath,  and  the  water  of  affusion,  carrying  with  it  many  im- 
purities, and  much  sugar  also^  is  drawn  iDto  the  cistern  below.    It  la 
i  fortunate  arcumstanoe  that  the  oijatals  or  grains  of  vacuum  boVlxng 
I     M  mtuJJx  l^rgo,  and,  therefore,  leas  eaailj  soluble  than  they  wouid 
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be  if  they  presented  greater  surface  to  the  agency  of  the  solvent- 
otherwise  the  loss  attendant  on  this  most  improper  operation  would 
be  greatly  augmented.  The  final  result  of  this  rude  process  of  liquor- 
ing is,  a  large-grained  dusky  yellow  sugar,  now  generally  used  for 
the  purpose  of  sweetening  coffee.  Considered  in  the  abstract,  without 
reference  to  the  steps  by  which  it  was  obtained,  this  sugar  might  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  the  benefits  of  colonial  vacuum-pan  boiling ;  and 
hence,  from  want  of  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  the  most 
erroneous  notions  have  been  disseminated. 

The  rude  process  of  liquoring  by  water,  already  described,  is  not 
invariably  followed,  it  is  true,  in  the  colonies ;  sometimes  a  portion 
of  juice,  defecated  and  evaporated,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  substituted. 
Occasionally,  too,  the  refinery  process  of  making  pure  magma  liquor 
has  been  adopted,  but  still  under  circumstances  involving  the  greatest 
improprieties. 

The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  claying  and  liquoring  opera- 
tions, in  the  colonies,  can  only  be  correctly  judged  of  by  reference  to 
the  precise  end  desired  to  be  achieved.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  manufacture  injured,  even  to  ruin,  by  instituting  false  com- 
parisons between  it  and  another,  and  by  the  introduction  of  applian- 
ces, admirably  adapted  to  the  former  case,  but  adverse  to  the  latter. 
The  colonial  application  of  the  process  of  liquoring,  even  when  well 
managed,  is  emphatically  open  to  the  remarks  just  made.  The  re- 
finer's object  is  to  procure  a  white  sugar,  and  the  process  of  liquoring 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  him  this  ;  therefore,  cost  what  it  may^ 
the  operation  must  be  followed.  The  object  of  the  colonial  sugar- 
maker,  however,  is,  and  has  been,  to  obtain  a  yellow  coloured  sugar ; 
a  staple  which  may  be  made  in  the  greatest  perfection  of  tint  without 
the  employment  of  any  claying  or  liquoring  process  whatever; 
without  charcoal,  alumina,  or  lime ;  as  will  be  hereafter  demonstrat- 
ed. True  it  is,  that  if  the  cane  juice  be  boiled  too  high,  especially 
if  in  contact  with  lime,  and  other  impurities,  the  process  of  liquoring 
will  be  required  to  remove  such  a  portion  of  them,  that  the  resulting 
sugar  shall  have  a  marketable  colour.  But  the  contemplation  of  this 
&ct  brings  us  back  again  to  the  conclusion  already  arrived  at  :— 
That  no  secondary  appliances — ^not  even  the  vacuum-pan^-can  ac- 
complish any  great  amelioration  of  the  sugar  produce,  whilst  made  to 
operate  upon  an  impure  juice. 

Undsr  the  definition  Claying,  has  been  given  a  condensed  account 
of  the  colonial  process  of  claying.  It  is  necessary  now  to  contem- 
plate it  a  little  more  narrowly  in  detail.  The  operation  is  more  parti- 
cularly followed  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies ;  and  in  a 
modified  form  also  by  the  natives  of  Hindostan. 

The  general  manner  of  conducting  the  operation  is  as  follows : — 

Instead  of  putting  the  sugar  to  be  drained  into  casks,  it  is  placed  in 

large  earthenware  or  iron  cones,  after  the  method  of  refineries,  and 

the  green  syrup  is  allowed  to  percolate  away. 

At  thisperiody  a  magma  or  pap  of  w\\\te  c\ay  and  water  is  superim- 

posed;  the  agency  of  which  is,  mamfeatly — lo  "Vitt^  «w^  ^  Ystvi^u 
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•f  the  diemical  coloring  impurities  existent  in  the  yellow  sugar.  Th« 
eperatioa  of  claying  is  repeated  twice  or  thrioe,  each  coat  of  day  as 
It  dries  being  removed,  and  another  substituted  in  its  place. 

This  claying  operation  is  a  most  extravagant  one ;  involving  the 
ksB  of  a  third  part  of  the  original  contents  of  the  cone ;  and  produc- 
ing, after  all,  a  sugar  which,  even  at  the  base  of  the  cones,  or  nearest 
to  the  clay,  is  &r  from  white. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  in  India  a  modified  process  of 
daying  is  pursued.  An  equivalent  process  would  be  a  more  correct 
expression ;  but  not  to  discuss  one  principle  under  many  heads,  the 
term  claying  may  be  retained  to  express  the  Indian  operation. 

Instead  of  using  clay,  or  a  magma  of  sugar  and  water  termed  day 
by  the  English  refiners,  the  Hindoos  generally  attain  the  end  of 
washing  their  raw  sugar  partially  white,  by  superimposing  on  the 
hase  of  the  conical  contents  masses  of  hygrometric  weeds  or  damp 
doths ;  the  effect  of  either  being — ^the  gradual  liberation  of  water, 
and,  consequently,  the  partial  removal  of  chemical  coloring  impu- 
nties. 

By  following  the  processes  of  claying  or  liquoring,  under  almost 
any  of  their  modifications,  the  darkest  sugars  may  be  made  compa* 
radvely  light  colored ;  and  thus  may  be  made  to  yield  a  product 
capable  of  misleading  the  unwary. 

Thus  it  often  happens  that  samples  of  light  colored  sugars  are  dis- 
played, and  appealed  to,  as  triumphs  of  some  new  method  of  sugar 
manu&cture, — the  only  beauty  of  such  sugars  being  such  as  is  derived 
from  the  claying  or  liquoring  processes ;  and  which  sugars,  before 
the  application  of  these  processes,  might  have  been  almost  blackT 
This  mode  of  displaying  sugars  is  a  piece  of  charlatanry  which  can- 
Bot  be  too  severely  reprobated.  There  is  another,  scarcely  more  de- 
fensible, namely, — the  display  of  large  crystals  or  grains,  which  every 
chemist  knows  any  sample  of  cane  sugar  can  be  made  to  assume,  by 
mere  devices  of  evaporation  and  cooling. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  latter  deceit 
dioald  be  largely  practised,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  sugar  com- 
munity has  elevated  the^question  of  grain  into  a  most  unsafe  position ; 
and  has  made  it  a  false  criterion  of  qualities  with  which  it  has  no 
connexion  whatever. 

The  sugar  broker,  or  refiner,  attaches  great  importance  to  the 
touch  which  certain  sugars  impart  when  pressed,  or  rubbed  between 
the  finger  and  thumb;  and  accordingly  as  it  feels  soft  or  hard,  it  is 
pronounced  weak  or  strong : — ^this  criterion,  like  many  others  which 
have  been  misapplied,  is,  within  proper  limits,  safe  and  good ; — withp 
oat  those  limits,  productive  of  serious  errors. 

The  first  body  into  which  sugar  becomes  changed,  in  the  downward 
•eries'of  destructive  metamorphoses,  is  glucose  or  grape  sugar; 
vhich,  if  present  in  any  considerable  quantity,  is  most  inimical  to  the 
formation  of  large  crystals ;  it  moreover  imparts  to  the  mass  a  con- 
dition of  clammy  pastiness.  Under  these  circumstances,  the^sense  of 
touch  would  be  a  very  safe  guide  to  the  purchaser  of  raw  cnigMr  \ 
9ho  would  be  acting  consistently  in  repudiating  all  sugars  poaattMl* 
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ing  small  grain,  ^om  this  cause.  But  the  rule  may  be  extended  to 
the  furthest  limits  of  falsehood  ;  even  to  the  absurdity  of  pronounc- 
ing refined  sugar  in  powder — toeo^,  but  the  same  sugar  in  the  lump— 
Strang. 

Having  discussed  the  fallacy  of  being  guided  implicitly  by  the 
sense  of  touch,  it  remains  to  show  the  fallacies  attendiuit  on  the  sense 
of  taste. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  affirmation,  that  one  certain  su- 
gar has  more  sweetness  than  another,  or  that  it  possesses  more  saccha- 
rine matter ;  and,  to  place  the  affirmation  in  its  most  absurd  light, 
the  amount  of  sweetness  or  saccharine  matter  is  made  to  decrease  in 
proportion  to  the  purity  of  the  sugar.  Thus,  it  is  a  very  common 
affirmation,  that  white  sugar  does  not  sweeten  so  well  as  yellow  su- 
gar ;  in  other  words,  that  pure  sugar  does  not  sweeten  so  well  as  that 
which  is  impure : — because  the  former  has  less  saccharine  matter  than 
the  latter  !  Such  is  the  common  assertion : — one  that  may  be  heard 
very  widely  disseminated  indeed — ^from  the  cook  in  our  own  kitchens, 
to  the  brokers  in  Mincing  Lane ;  and,  strange  to  say,  in  refineries 
too.  Once  admit  the  assertion  to  be  valid,  and  to  what  a  chaos  of 
absurdity  are  we  led.  The  whole  system  of  sugar  refining,  with  e\\ 
its  costliness,  all  its  complexity,  all  its  experience,  is  prosecuted — ^fbr 
what  ?  To  render  sugar  less  saccharine, — to  effect  a  destruction !  Such 
is  the  necessary  conclusion. 

To  explain  these  discrepancies  between  language  and  facts,  is  not 
so  difficult  as  it  may  at  first  seem, — they  originate  in  the  use  of  la^ 
expressions,  based  upon  the  evidence  of  the  most  fallacious  of  all  our 
senses — ^the  sense  of  taste. 

It  is  a  fact  very  well  known  to  physiologists,  that  when  certain 
tastes  of  different  kinds  and  of  different  amounts  of  intensity  are  com- 
bined, so  that  they  affect  the  gustatory  organs  at  once, — the  judg- 
ment, although  unable  to  discriminate  between  them,  and  forming  a 
conception  alone  of  that  taste  which  is  most  familiar,  or  most  predo- 
minant cts  to  kind ;  nevertheless  as  to  the  qualities  of  strength  or 
pungency, — ^the  judgment  conveys  a  mixed  idea  of  both.  Or  when 
two  bodies  are  mixed, — one  alone  of  which  has  a  taste, — (practically 
or  absolutely) — ^the  effect  of  the  tasteless  body  is  often  confounded 
with  the  effect  of  the  other. 

The  above  is  not  a  mere  fine-wrought  philosophical  deduction  ;  but 
one  which  has  been  applied  to  practice,  and  its  truth  demonstrated  in 
many  ways.  Thus  the  dishonest  tavern-keeper  adulterates  his  spirit, 
particularly  gin,  with  tincture  of  capsicuDOij  and  his  beer  with  coocu. 
lus  indicus  : — in  either  case  to  impart  a  fictitious  alcoholic  strength. 
The  most  untutored  palate  would  distinguish  between  the  taste  of 
gin,  and  of  cayenne  pepper,  alone  :  but,  when  mixed  in  certain  pro- 
portions,  the  pungency  imparted  by  the  latter  to  the  gustatory  organs 
is  recognized,  but  not  discriminated — ^both  together  conveying  the 
Yi^e  idea  of  strength. 

As  to  cocculus  indicus,  it  is  devoid  of  pungency,  but  is  a  narcotic ; 
nevertheless,  the  judgment  is  equally  deceived  as  in  the  former 
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Agsm,  to  take  another  instance,  there  are  few  snuff  takers  with 
organs  so  obtuse,  as  to  be  incapable  of  distinguishing  lime, 
powdered  glass,  extract  of  logwood,  sand,  sal-ammoniac,  or  smelling 
ailta,  from  the  powder  of  tobacco.  Yet  in  the  form  of  snuff  the  nose 
is  oontinually  deoeived.  All  these  foreign  bodies  may  be  and  fre- 
^Qontly  are  mixed  with  snuff  to  give  it  a  pungency ;  each  agent  coi^ 
Tejs  an  impression,  but  loses  its  individuality — the  idea  of  tobaooo 
pmponderates  over  all  the  rest 

Thus  is  it  with  impure  or  colored  sugars,  which  consist  of  sugar, 
f^us  many  foreign  bodies,  each  possessing  its  own  abstract  individual 
taste ;— conveying  when  alone  a  notion  both  of  kind  and  degree ; — 
but  when  in  conjunction — only  the  latter :  which  goes  to  augment  the 
predominant  idea  of  sweetness,  conveyed  by  the  most  familLar,  most 
ptevailing  substance  of  the  mixture — sugar. 

Here  is  a  fiuitful  source  of  the  fallacy  adverted  to ;  but  there  is 
siother.  The  idea  of  sweetness,  as  conveyed  by  sugars  equally 
pure,  vari^  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  comminution :  Hence 
laigc^-grained  sugars  seem  to  be  less  sweet  than  those  the  grains  of 
which  are  small.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  evident,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  all  substances  which  are  insoluble  in  the  saliva  are  totally 
devoid  of  taste,— and  that  the  taste  of  all  other  substances  is  ia 
direct  ratio  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  dissolved  in  the 
mouth. 

It  is  very  evident^  then,  that  the  sense  of  taste  is  far  too  faUadous 
ia  its  nature,  and  tends  to  inferences  far  too  vague,  for  the  decision  of 
such  an  im|>or€ant  matter  as  the  amount  of  actual  sugar  in  any  saccha* 
line  mixture ;  such  as  raw  sugar,  under  any  of  its  conventional 
dsDoniinations,  must  be  regarded.  Neither  is  the  test  of  specifio 
pavity  at  all  more  decisive ;  for,  in  the  most  impure  of  raw  sugars, 
the  total  amount  of  impurities  bears  but  a  very  trifling  ratio  to  the 
oiaas ;  and,  moreover,  possesses  a  specific  gravity  so  little  different 
from  that  of  sugar,  that  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  safely  be 
Mflcited,  that  all  samples  of  raw  sugar,  of  equal  dryness,  form,  with 
equal  amounts  of  water  of  equal  temperatures,  solutions,  the  specific 
gravities  of  which  are  also  equal.  Hence  the  hydrostatic  or  saccha- 
rometer  test  cannot,  any  more  than  other  plans  of  taking  spedfie 
gravities,  convey 'the  least  idea  of  the  purity  or  impurity, — the  good- 
ness or  badness,  of  raw  sugars. 

Having  successively  considered  the  chief  methods  pursued  to  effect 
drunage  of  the  non-crystallized  from  the  crystallized  portion  of 
eonoentrated  sacdiarine  jwes,  and  in  what  respects  they  are  ade- 
quate or  inadequate  to  the  end  desired,  it  now  remains  for  me  to  devote 
tome  attention  to  the  product  of  such  drainage ;  which  product  is  de- 
■ominated  by  the  vague  term  "  molasses." 

it  may  be  inferred  from  former  remarks,  that  the  investigation  of  the 
aature  and  properties  of  molasses  will  best  be  prosecuted  by  starting 
from^the  assumption  that  sugar  may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
vithout  any  destruction  whatever :  in  which  case  the  molasses,  or 
Hqoor  of  drainage,  would  be  the  precise  analogue  of  that  resulting 
from  crystallized  salt^tre    wc  uld  consist  of  nothing  but  a  solution  of 
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■agar  in  water.  I  have  already  remarked  that  this  condition  it  is  in^ 
possible  absolutely  to  achieve ;  but  by  removing  from  the  solution 
to  be  evaporated  all  destructive  agents,  and  by  properly  regulating 
the  application  of  heat,  the  amount  of  destruction  may  be  reduced 
to  such  a  minimum,  that  the  molasses,  or  syrup  of  drainage,  shall 
virtually,  though  not  actually,  be  an  aqueous  solution  of  pure 
su^r. 

Descending  from  this  extreme  summit  of  excellence  to  the  other 
extreme  of  the  scale,  we  at  length  arrive  at  the  results  of  Soubeiran's 
experiment,  wherein  every  particle  of  sugar  was  destroyed. 

W  ithin  the  limits  bounded  by  these  two  extremes,  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  amount  of  sugar  destroyed,  and  the  amount  crystallized, 
may  vary  indefinitely ;  each  product  yielding  a  liquor,  or  syrup  of 
drainage,  to  which  the  general  term  molasses  will  be  applied ;  al- 
though such  liquor  of  drainage  may  be  anything  from  an  aqueous  so- 
lution of  sugar,  accompanied  by  some  mere  traces  of  foreign  bodies, 
up  to  a  compound  of  little  else  than  glucose,  mixed  with  its  black 
acid  derivatives. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  term  molasses  is  a  most  indefinite 
one,  and  should  never  be  used  in  argument  unless  its  meaning  have 
been  specially  limited  to  the  conditions  of  the  instance  under  discus- 
sion. It  appears,  then,  that  liquor  of  drainage,  or  syrup,  (molasses,) 
there  ever  must  be,  as  the  result  of  the  crystallization  of  sugar,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances;  and  the  question  of  the  best 
mode  of  treating  it,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  its  sugar,  must  be 
determined  by  reference  to  its  richness  in  that  substance. 

And  here  the  sugar  producer  is  met,  on  the  very  threshold  of  his 
subject,  by  the  necessity  of  accommodating  his  joperation  to  an  ill- 
defined  popular  taste.  Were  it  a  question  with  the  colonial  sugar 
producer  of  selling  the  pure  material — ^tf^ar,  his  course  might  indeed 
be  very  difScult,  but  it  would  at  least  be  well  defined.  At  any  price, 
cost  what  it  might,  he  would  be  driven  to  cleanse  all  his  raw  crystal- 
lized material  from  every  particle  of  coloring,  or  other  non-crystal- 
lized substances ;  in  other  words,  from  every  particle  of  its  molasseM, 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  desideratum  which  the  sugar  producer  has 
in  view ;  the  public  expects  him  to  produce  a  colored  sugar ;  that  is, 
a  white  sugar,  each  crystal  of  which  is  coated  with  a  certain  amount 
of  molasses ;  to  which  latter  the  qualities  of  moistness  and  cblor  are 
due.  Now  the  question  of  how  much  molasses  shall  be  thus  allow- 
ed to  remain  as  a  coating,  involves  the  consideration  of  such  indetermi- 
nate matters  as,  variety  of  popular  taste^  of  manufacturing  expen- 
ses ;  the  comparative  value  of  sugar  and  rum,  &c.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  the  West  India  sugar  producers,  (those  of  Jamaica 
excepted,  who  obtain  a  high  price  for  their  rum,)  consider  it  profit- 
able to  boil  the  juice  very  stiff,  and  export  the  muscovado  sugar  in 
a  very  undrained  state.  The  glaring  impropriety  of  this  procedure 
has  already  been  pointed  out ;  therefore  I  need  not  advert  to  it  again. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  to  find  adequate  causes  for  a  practice  which 
appears  so  repugnant  to  all  common  intelligence. 

Jlie  causes  are  chiefly  as  follow :  1.  The  desire  of  the  overseers  to 
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make  a  display  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  shipped.  2.  Hie  low  marie* 
et  price  of  molasses  by  itself,  compared  with  the  market  price  of 
molasses  as  forming  a  part  of  muscovado  sugar.  It  is  painfiil  to 
have  to  record  the  fact,  that  the  real  owners  of  a  great  number  of 
West  India  estates  are  not  the  ostensible  ones,  but  merchants  or 
brokers  at  home ;  who,  by  way  of  mortgage,  have  a  direct  lien  on 
the  property ;  and,  indiirectly,  have  the  privilege  of  exclusive  man- 
igeinent,  with  all  the  commercial  advantages  thereby  accruing. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  too  frequently  an  object  with  the  re- 
adent  agent  to  make  a  display  of  a  large  amount  of  sugar  produced 
on  his  estate,  whereas  the  amount  is  merely  one  of  sugar,  plus  the 
molasses  absorbed.  The  material  being  thus  placed  on  shipboard 
moist  and  undrained,  may,  under  the  circumstances  of  a  fair  wind, 
md  easy  passage,  arrive  here  without  great  loss.  If  it  do  so  arriyoi 
its  sale  may  be  accomplished.  The  ]£iglish  grocer,  by  dint  of  mix- 
ing it  with  dry  refinery  pieces,  and  a  certain  portion  of  dry  East  In- 
dia or  Mauritius  sugar,  at  length  forms  a  compound  of  remunerative 
selling  price,  and  all  parties  are  satisfied.  If,  however,  the  passage 
should  be  rough,  causing  much  agitation  to  the  cargo,  if  the  temper* 
atore  should  be  unusually  high,  or  the  hogsheads  unusually  leaky, 
then  a  large  portion  of  the  molasses  percolates  into  the  hold,  and  ia 
pumped  overboard. 

Thus  the  present  West  Indian  sugar  manufacture  is  made  to  assume 
an  appearance  of  risk  and  uncertainty  which,  so  far  from  necessarily 
belonging  to  it^  at  least  in  the  way  indicated,  may,  by  a  system  of 
improved  treatment,  be  prevented  altogether. 
'  It  is  a  question  Very  commonly  put  by  the  colonial  sugar  producer, 
whedier  a  specimen  of  sugar  resulting  from  a  certain  process  will 
stand  the  voyage  1  To  such  a  question  there  is  one  general  answer. 
Any  sugar  will  stand  the  voyage  provided  it  be  well  drained,  and 
that  it  be  freed  from  all  impurities  which  are  of  a  deliquescent  na- 
ture. Sugar  itself  is  unalterable,  in  an  atmosphere  of  very  considera- 
ble dampness ;  and  the  mere  adherent  brown,  or  yellow,  coat  of  mo- 
lasses, which  imparts  the  peculiar  color  and  sensation  of  moisture, 
without  danaminess,  to  good  muscovado  sugar,  is  not  sufficient  in  it- 
idf  to  cause  any  loss  by  drainage. 

As  regards  the  second  reason  which  influences  the  West  India 
sugar  producers  in  allowing  their  staple  to  be  largely  admixed  with 
molasses,  viz. :  the  low  value  of  molasses  by  itself  as  compared  with 
that  of  molasses  when  it  forms  part  of  muscovado  sugar — ^it  will  be 
evident,  on  reflection,  thatbthe  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  bad  mo- 
liases  may  be  so  small,  so  much  admixed  with  impurities,  that  it 
either  may  not  pay  for  re-evaporation,  or  that  it  must  be  evaporated 
•lone.  To  evaporate  it  in  the  teache,  mingled  with  fresh  or  uncrys- 
tallized  syrup,  would  be  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  mass  of 
unpurities  wnlch  would  be  thus  imparted.  It  will  be,  moreover,  evi- 
dmt,  that  beyond  a  certain  point  of  richness  in  sugar,  and  general 
purity,  molasses  may  thus  be  treated  with  propriety.  Hence  we  are 
'brought  again  to  contemplate  the  first  grand  source  of  all  improve- 
mentB  in  the  oolonial  sugar  produce — ^the  perfect  defecation  or  purl- 
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fication  of  the  juice.  Until  some  process  conduoiye  to  this  end  be 
generally  followed  by  our  colonists — until  some  means  be  devised  of 
rendering  the  molasses  or  syrup  of  drainage  so  pure,  that  it  may  be 
returned  without  prejudice  to  the  teadie,  and  boiled  with  the  con- 
centrating juice,  the  chemist  will  expatiate  in  yain  on  the  theoretical 
indications  of  low  boiling  and  perfect  drainage,  as  necessary  to  the 
production  of  a  well  crystalliz^  sugar.  So  long  as  (he  general  ran 
of  molasses  is  of  its  present  average  impurity,  so  long  will  it  be  im« 
possible  to  be  boiled  except  alone — a  process  involving  the  use  of 
more  fuel  than  the  West  Indian  colonist  can  command ;  indeed,  if 
he  could,  the  result  would' be  scarcely  marketable ;  and  so  long  will 
the  weight  of  semi-solid  saccharine  produce  (sugar  is  a  wrong  term) 
obtained,  be  the  result  of  the  first,  and  only  boil.  I^  however,  the 
fugar  producer  could  be  made  to  follow  some  plan  of  defecating  his 
juice,  that  would  insure  a  molasses  so  pure  that  it  might  be  returned 
to  the  teadie,  and  the  process  repeated  through  several  operations, 
he  would  then  have  no  plea  for  the  continuance  of  his  present  ill* 
judged  plan,  which  may  be,  without  impropriety,  designated  an  ope- 
ration  of  smuggling,  devised  for  the  purpose  of  selling  molasses  un- 
der the  name  of  sugar. 

If  the  West  Indian  sugar  growers  were  to  be  furnished  at  once 
with  a  never-failing  means  of  producing  a  large  gi^ained,  and  ther^ 
fore  an  easily  cur^,  sugar,  to  uie  exclusion  of  all  other  sorts,  their 
produce  would  have  to  encounter  a  difficulty  which  the  consumer 
would  scarcely  have  imagined.  Such' large-grained  sugars  are  very 
un&vorable  to  the  perpetration  of  certain  mysterious  operations  of 
legerdemain,*  which  grocers  understand  too  well.  They  will  not 
mix.  A  small  grained  sugar  may  readily  be  incorporated  with  glu- 
oose,  with  pieces,  or  bastards,  and  other  less  innocent  bodies,  without 
such  incorporation  being  discoverable  to  the  eye.  A  lai^-grained 
sugar,  on  the  other  hand^  is  a  most  refractory  material  for  these  little 
manipulations ;  its  crystals,  no  matter  how  mingled  with  contaminating 
agents,  never  ceasing  to  manifest  their  native  brilliancy,  and  thus 
proclaiming  the  fraud.  It  is  most  easy,  then,  to  understand  why  the 
grocer,  as  a  rule,  does  not  encourage  these  large-grained  sugars.  He 
cannot  "  handU^^  them,  and  therefore  brands  them  with  a  fault.  He 
says  they  are  deficient  in  saccharine  matter — ^that  they  will  not  sweet- 
en. True  it  is,  that  comparatively  small  portions  of  these  large- 
grained  sugars  are  sold, — and  sold  at  high  prices ;  but  merely  as 
fimcy  articles,  on  the  proceeds  of  which  the  grocer  nets  too  little,  to 
make  their  sale  an  object  of  primary  solicitude. 

Such  is  the  source  of  one  prejudice  against  dry  and  lai^e-giained 
sugars — a  prejudice  originating  amongst  the  grocers.  There  is  also 
another,  which  originates  amongst  refiners ; — who  are  adverse  to  the 
general  consumption  of  these  beautiful  colonial  sugars,  for  the  very 
obvious  reason — ^that  the  consumption  of  their  own  staple  is  thereby 
lessened.    The  refiner's  expressed  objection  is  remarkable,  as  em- 

*  Tezmed  by  grocers  "  Aaniftn^.*' 
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bodying  a  pbilosophio  idea  iK>t  at  all  known  to  chemists,  and,  in  fact, 
adverse  to  all  chemical  analogy.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  saying  that 
sadd  large-grained  sugars  produced  in  the  coFonies  contain  a  great 
amount  of  water,  and  that  hence  they  are,  what  he  terms — ^weak. 
Now,  for  the  sake  of  ailment,  we  will  assume  this  to  be  the  fitct^ 
sod  will  see  how  it  bears  upon  the  refiner  himself.  If  the  vacuum- 
pan  accomplishes  the  incorporation  of  water  with  sugar  in  the  colo- 
■ies,  of  course  a  similar  effect  results  at  home  in  refineries.  Hence 
the  refinery  operation,  thus  proved  to  consist  in  efiecting  the  crystal- 
hne  incorporation  of  water  with  sugar,  must  be  profitable  beyond 
any  limits  whidi  the  public,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
have  hitherto  assumed :  md  this  enormous  profit  should  be  at  once 
adequately  taxed !  To  such  absurdities  are  we  led,  by  arguing  firom 
iooeely-expressed  current  data.* 

Having  pointed  out  the  injurious  agency  of  lime  as  a  defecating 
agent,  I  will  now  pass  in  review  the  chief  methods  which  have  been 
hid  recourse  to  from  time  to  time  for  accomplishing  the  important 
end  of  defecation,  without  the  employment  of  that  destructive, — al- 
though not  very  efficient, — alkaline  earth. 

And  here  I  will  remark,  that  there  scarcely  exists  a  mineral  salt, 
of  whatever  kind, — that  does  not,  when  a  solution  of  it  is  added  to 
sugar-containing  juices,  at  the  proper  temperature — ^usually  about 
l^Py — cause  the  precipitation  of  bulky,  fiocculent  masses ;  being 
eombinations  of  the  impurities  existing  in  the  juice,  with  the  mineral 
base  of  the  salt.  By  witnessing  effects  of  tlds  kind,  persons  unac- 
quainted with  chemistry  have  been  led  to  the  most  unsafe  condu- 
nons,  and  numerous  are  the  pseudo-discoveries  thus  palmed  upon 
the  world. 

To  defecate  merely,  or  effect  the  separation  of  impurities  from 
sugar-containing  juices, — ^is  but  one  portion  of  the  problem  to  be 


*  Lest  it  t>e  thought  I  unjustly  impugn  the  science  of  practical  men  well  con- 
venant  with  suffars,  I  will  here  mention  two  circumstances ;  one  for  the  truth 
of  which  I  Touch,  the  other  communicated  to  me  bv  one  of  our  largest  metropo- 
litan copper  manufacturers.  Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1848, 1  shpwfsd 
a  London  broker  a  very  fine  sample  of  well  crystallized  colonial  sugar.  His 
comment  was  most  peculiar.  He  told  me  that — "  now-a-days  popular  taste  re- 
quired the  grain  of  sugar  to  be  of  a  different  shape  to  mine ;  people  now  liked 
grains  with  rounded  angles  P"*  The  copper  worker's  anecdote  is  as  follow*  :-^ 
"  I  was  once  sent  for  in  a  great  hurry,"  he  very  naively  told  me,  "  to  a  refinery 
vKeie  a  vacuum-pan  of  mine  had  been  some  time  in  work.  I  lost  no  time  in 
bastening  there,  for  the  message  was  urgent.  *  I  want  you  to  get  a  hole  bored 
in  the  dome  of  that  pan,* — ^was  the  sage  request  of  the  refiner,  on  my  arrival. 
'A hole  in  what  V  said  I..  *In  the  dome  of  that  pan,'  answered  the  refiner. 
'  Bot  for  what  1 '  *  Because  it  is  too  tight— there  is  too  much  vacuum— in  short 
the  pan  won't  do.'  In  vain  I  remonstrated,  in  vain  I  pointed  out  the  absurdity. 
The  refiner  b^d  only  one  answer, — *  His  boiler  said  the  pan  was  too  tight — and 
bored  a  hole  must  be  forthwith.'  It  was  accordingly  done."  In  fairness  to  the 
refiner  it  should  be  remarked,  that  his  vacuum-pan  had  formerly  a  leak  in  it ; 
which  leak  having  been  stopped,  the  boiler  fancied  that  the  pan  worked  less 
satisfactorily  than  before.  From  these  premises  a  very  absuid  conclusion  was 
airived  at.  as  we  have  seen. 
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solved.  The  defecating  process  must  be  effected  without  destruction 
to  the  sugar ;  and  by  an  agent  that  is  so  perfectly  under  control,  that 
any  excess  of  it,  above  the  (mantity  necessary  to  effect  defecation, 
shall  be  easily  removable.  For  practical  purposes,  another  and  a 
most  important  condition  must  be  achieved  : — the  whole  must  be 
effected  within  the  limits  of  a  remunerative  cost. 

It  is  painful  to  con  over  the  numerous  projects, — specious  enough 
at  a  first  glance,  but  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  guidance,  or  indica- 
tions laid  down, — which  have  been  thrust  upon  the  sugar  producer, 
and  the  refiner,  so  often,  and  with  such  unvarying  failure, — ^that  all 
new  plans,  however  intrinsically  good,  are  r^arded  always  with  sus- 
picion and  doubt, — oflen  with  neglect  or  contempt. 

Thus,  in  a  patent  specification  lately  published,  sugar  solutions  in 
the  colonies,  and  in  refineries,  are  proposed  to  be  defecated  by  opera- 
tions that  would  effect  the  liberation  in  the  sugar  of — ^nitric,  sulphuric, 
prussic,  and  oxalic  acids; — without  any  provision  for  removing 
either  of  these  deadly  substances !  Fortunately  there  is  a  chemical 
safeguard  here.  The  presence  of  a  minute  trace  of  oxalic  acid  pre- 
vents the  crystallization  of  sugar, — ^and  the  same  remark  applies, 
though  less  forcibly,  to  the  presence  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 
The  author  of  this  patent  being  totally  ignorant  of  chemistry,  was 
misled  by  the  fallacious  appearance  of  a  mere  separation  of  coagula. 

Foremost  amongst  the  materials  which  have  been  employed  at 
various  times,  both  in  the  colonies  and  for  refinery  use,  is  the  earth, 
alumina,  in  some  of  the  various  states  which  it  may  be  made  to  as- 
sume. The  idea  of  employing  alumina  seems  to  be  derived  from  a 
"somewhat  analogous  application  of  this  substance,  for  the  making  of 
vegetable  coloring  matters,  termed  lakes.  Thus,  if  a  decoction  of 
logwood  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  the  salt  alum, — ^which  is  a  com* 
pound  of  sulphuric  acid,  potash,  and  alumina, — and  a  solution  of  pot- 
ash added,  the  earth,  alumina,  is  set  free  ;  and  immediately  com- 
bining with  the  coloring  matter  of  the  logwood,  both  fall  in  union, 
and  constitute  a  precipitate  which,  when  dried  and  powdered,  is  call- 
ed a  lake.  Instead  of  logwood,  various  other  vegetable,  and  some 
animal,  coloring  bodies,  may  be  substituted ;  and  with  a  similar  re- 
sult 

Following  out  this  idea,  alumina  has  been  employed  with  the  view 
of  separating  the  coloring  matters  out  of  solutions  of  muscovado 
sugar,  and  the  general  vegetable  impurities  out  of  cane-juice. 

On  cane-juice  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it ;  but 
on  solutions  of  muscovado  sugar  I  have  frequently  tested  the  powers 
of  alumina,  without,  in  any  case,  being  much  struck  with  its  utility. 
A  certain  defecating  effect  it  unquestionably  produces ;  but  by  no 
means  to  the  extent  that  would  induce  one  to  anticipate  any  vital  or 
radical  improvement  in  the  sugar  manufacture, — home  or  colonial, — 
by  generally  adopting  it.  Not  long  since  I  was  called  upon  to  wit- 
ness the  effect  produced  by  a  mixture  of  alumina,  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  bone  black,  on  a  solution  of  Khaur  sugar.*    Tbe  experiment  was 

*  A  most  impure  result  of  the  native  sugar  manufacture  in  Hindostan. 
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ibown  me  as  a  triuinph,  but  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  re- 
■alt  could  have  been  worse. 

Alun^a,  as  prepared  in  its  purity  by  chemists,  would  be  inappli- 
cable to  the  piirpose  indicated,  no  matter  how  successful  in  its  re- 
silts, — ^merely  from  considerations  of  expense  : — ^many  cheap  modi- 
fications of  the  material  have,  therefore,  been  from  time  to  time 
devised.  One  of  the  most  general  of  these  was  discovered  by  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Howard  (the  inventor  of  the  vacuum-pan)  in  1812; 
and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lime,  free  lime,  and  alumina. 
This  mixture,  commonly  known  as  HowanTs  Finings^  is  prepared  by 
adding  to  a  solution  of  alum  and  water,  a  portion  of  cream  of  lime, 
safficient  to  combine  with  all  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  alumina,  to 
throw  down  the  alumina,  and  to  leave  an  excess  of  lime.  The  super- 
natant liquor  of  this  operation,  consisting  of  sulphate  of  potash,  must 
be  absolutely  washed  away,  or  it  will  impart  an  injurious  quality  of 
deliquescence  to  such  sugar  as  may  be  prepared  with  the  finings.  In 
a  patent  of  some  years'  standing,  chalk  instead  of  lime  is  used  to 
decompose  the  alum;  with  what  advantage,  however,  is  not  so 
obvious. 

In  France  and  other  coimtries  where  sugar  is  largely  manufactured 
from  beet-root  juice,  the  sulphate  of  alumina — (not  alum,  which  is  the 
potash  sulphate  of  that  base) — ^is  lai^ely  employed  as  a  defecating 
agent.  On  solutions  of  muscovado  sugar  I  can  afRrm  from  experi- 
ence, that  its  defecating  properties  by  no  means  come  up  to  the  ex- 
pectations I  had  been  induced  to  form. 

Very  far  superior  to  all  other  agents  as  precipitants  for  the  v^eta- 
ble  impurities  of  natural  sugar-containing  juices, — as  also  for  th^ 
impurities  existing  in  muscovado  sugar, — are  the  acetates,  particu- 
larly the  basic,  or  sub-acetates  of  lead. 

So  wide  is  the  sphere  of  operation  which  these  bodies  possess,  as 
precipitants  of  the  albuminous  and  colored  matter  of  vegetable 
juices,  that  even  the  juice  of  beet-root,  which,  afler  being  allowed  to 
remain  in  contact  with  the  air  for  about  half  an  hour,  becomes  black, — 
IS  instantly  purified  to  such  an  extent  that,  when  filtered,  it  resem- 
bles water.  Not  only  do  these  salts  of  lead  precipitate  the  general 
impurities  from  raw  v^etable  juices, — ^but  even  a  number  of  dark 
colored  decoctions  are  rendered,  by  treatment  with  it,  comparatively 
colorless  in  a  few  instants.  Chemists  have  long  been  aware  of  this 
property — ^have  long  used  the  acetates  of  lead  as  precipitating  agents 
hr  certain  albuminous  and  colored  matters,  in  the  laboratory,  with 
the  most  perfect  success ;  every  attempt,  however,  to  employ  these 
agents  satisfactorily,  even  on  the  small  scale,  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  down  the  impurities  from  muscovado  sugar  in  solution,  of 
from  cane-juice,  was  unsatisfactory ;  whilst  on  the  large  scale,  the  at- 
tempt,  when  tried,  failed  altogether. 

The  reasons  of  this  failure,  in  the  employment  of  lead  salts  for  the 
purpose  indicated,  are  various;  as  will  presently  be  recognised. 

The  first  problems  to  be  solved  are  these :  either  to  use  the  lead 
salt  in  such  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  impurity  with  which 
it  is  intended  to  combine,  that  both  shall  fall  down  in  combination, 
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and  be  eapable  of  removal ;  or  to  add  a  known  exoess  of  lead  salt  to 
the  sugar  solution, — ^to  separate  the  precipitate  caused  by  filtration, — 
then  to  throw  dovm  from  the  filtered  liquor  all  the  remaining  lead  by 
means  of  some  predpitating  agent  not  productive  of  injury  to  sugar : 
and,  as  a  subsidiary  problem, — to  remove  the  acetic  acid  liberated 
from  the  lead,  either  as  an  insoluble  compound,  or  to  combine  it 
with  some  body  that  shall  neither  be  injurious  to  sugar,  nor  to 
health, — ^and  separable,  if  possible,  by  the  process  of  drainage.. 

Such  are  the  necessities  of  the  case, — even  in  the  laboratory,  on  a 
small  scale.     Let  us  examine  how  they  can  be  met. 

The  first  problem  does  not  admit  of  solution ; — it  involves  an  im« 
possibility :  inasmuch  as,  however  small,  above  a  certain  microscopic 
limit,  the  quantity  of  lead  salt  added, — the  filtered  solution  will  still 
oontain  lead:  although  a  fresh  addition  of  more  lead  salt  to  the 
filtrate  will  not  fail  to  produce  a  new  precipitate.  This  circumstance 
can  be  accounted  for,  by  assuming  the  concurrent  formation  of  two 
or  more  compounds  of  lead  and  vegetable  matters ;  one  cotnpound 
being  soluble,  and  the  other  not. 

In  operating  on  sugar  thus, — ^we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
disregarding,  as  a  means  of  safety,  all  apportionment  whatever : — 
the  only  way  lefl  open  to  us  is,  to  precipitate  the  excess. of  lead; 

Simple  as  this  may  appear  as  a  laboratory  operation,  it  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  the  ordinary  laboratory  means.  The  usual  agent 
employed  by  chemists  to  separate  lead  out  of  solutions  ls(  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  gas ; — ^a  body  which  throws  it  down  effectually  from 
sugar  solutions,  it  is  true,  but  spoils  the  sugar : — ^in  consequence  of 
the  facility  with  which,  by  trifling  circumstances,  it  is  decomposed, 
Vith  the  liberation  of  sulphur.  Hence,  so  frequently  had  the  experi- 
ment been  tried,  and  with  such  uniformly  bad  success,  that  not  only 
was  the  idea  of  employing  these  agents  in  combination  relinquished, 
but  the  ruin  of  the  sugar  was  attributed  not  to  the  proper  cause- 
viz  :  the  effect  of  hydrosulphuric  add  employed  to  separate  the 
lead  : — ^but  to  the  lead  itself. 

The  employment  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  thus  being  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  have  next  to  examine  tJie  other  means  commonly  employed 
*  in  the  laboratory  for  accomplishing  that  end.  Occasionally  sulphu- 
ric acid*  is  used  to  separate  lead  out  of  solutions ;  which  end  it  ac- 
complishes perfectly,  even  out  of  those  of  sugar ;  but  if  sulphuric 
acid  be  employed,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  operator  to  add  one  exact 
quantity — ^no  more — ^no  less :  if  too  much,  the  free  or  uncombined 
overplus  of  acid,  by  acting  on  the  sugar,  would  speedily  convert  it — 
first,  into  glucose,  and  thence  downward  in  the  scale  of  destruction 
into  glucic,  melasinic,  sacchulmic,  sacchumic  acids,  <&x). :  if  too  little, 
there  would  remain  an  excess  of  lead ;  which  not  only  is  injurious  to 
health,  but,  also,  if  boiled  with  sugar,  a  very  destructive  agent.       •   • 

The  question  of  lead,  then,  as  a  defecator  for  sugar,  seemed  hope- 


'  Salphuric  acid  baa  lately  been  tried  by  a  gentleman  in  India,  who  utterly 
Ailed,  however,  in  acbiering  the  object  proposed. 


Its  remarkable  action  was  witneasedy  admired,  and  abandoned ; 
untfl  in  the  year  1839,  Messrs.  Gwynneand  Young  took  out  a  patent 
for  the  separation  of  the  excess  of  lead  by  means  of  the  diphosphate 
of  lime  ;-'-an  agent  which,  in  the  laboratory,  can  be  made  to  succeed 
perfectly ;  but  which  I  believe  to  be,  both  on  the  score  of  expense 
and  uncertainty,  totally  inapplicable  on  the  large  scale. 

These  gentlemen,  however,  deserve  great  praise  for  their  investi- 
gations ;  which  are,  chemicaUy  considered,  of  a  masterly  kind.  Al- 
though the  operation  necessarily  fiiiled  in  practice,  for  reasons  which 
I  have  indicated,  its  perfect  success  in  laboratory  quantities  demon* 
ttimted  the  most  important  &ct, — that  the  acetates  of  lead,  per  se»  wen 
HOI  it^taioue  to  the  conetitution  of  eugar. 

This  demonstration  having  been  accomplished,  the  chemist  waa 
warranted  in  resuming  the  ta^  of  finding  out  some  precipitating  body 
that  should  not  only  act  in  the  laboratory  under  chemical  superinteniL 
enoe ;'  but  one  that  should  act  anywhere,  and  in  any  quantity. 

Such  an  agent  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  in  July,  1847* 
lliis  precipitant  is  sulphurous  acid  gas  :  the  methods  of  employing 
>wh]di  I  have  recorded  in  another  publication,  and  therefore  need  not 
repeat  here ;  seeing  that  my  present  object  is  simply  to  record  a 
dhemical  fact. 

Since  the  period  of  July,  1847,  the  efficacy  of  this  gas  has  been 
tried  on  the  lai^e  scale  in  a  refinery,  and  also  on  cane  juice ;  in  both 
with  the  most  perfect  success. 


ART.  VL-CHANCEILOR  HARPER'S  MEMOIR  ON  SUVERT.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  does  not  now  exist  on  the  &ce  of 
the  earth,  a  people  in  a  tropical  climate,  or  one  approaching  to  it, 
where  slavery  does  not  exist,  that  is  in  a  state  of  high  civilization,  or 
exhibits  the  energies  which  mark  the  progress  towards  it,j  Mexico 

and  the  South  American  republics,f  starting  on  their  new  career  of 

• 

*  Continued  from  Dece&ber  Number. 

f  The  author  of  England  and  America  thus  speaks  of  the  Columbian  repub- 
lic: 

"  During  some  years,  this  colony  has  been  an  independent  state ;  but  the 
people  dispersed  cnret  these  vast  and  fertile  plains,  have  almost  ceased  to  culti- 
nte  the  good  land  at  their  disposal ;  they  subsist  principally,  many  of  them 
entirely  on  the  flesh  of  wild  cattle  ;  they  have  lost  most  ot  the  arts  of  civilized 
life ;  not  a  few  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  deplorable  misery ;  and  if  they  should 
continue,  as  it  seems  probable  they  will,  to  retrograde  as  at  present,  the  beauti- 
Ibl  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayrcs  will  soon  be  fit  for  another  experiment  in  colonizsr 
tfoa.  Slaves,  black  or  yellow,  would  have  cultivated  those  plains,  would  have 
kept  together,  would  have  been  made  to  assist  each  other ;  would,  by  keeping 
together  and  assisting  each  other,  have  raised  a  surplus  produce  exchangeable 
in  distant  maikeU ;  would  have  kept  their  masters  together  for  the  sake  of 
■BritfU  ;  would,  by  combination  of  labor,  have  preserved  among  their  masters 
the  arU  and  habtU  of  civilised  Yife.  **  Yet  tbie  writer,  the  whole  pradicaA  eSed 
of  whose  wod^  wtUerer  he  maj  have  thought  or  iatendsdi  is  to  ikow  Che  ib- 
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independence,  and  having  gone  through  a  farce  of  abolishing  slaver  j, 
are  rapidly  degenerating,  even  i'rom  s^ini-barbarism.  The  only  por> 
tion  of  the  South  American  continent  which  seems  to  be  making  any 
&vorable  progress,  in  spite  of  a  weak  and  arbitrary  civil  gofemmenti 
is  Brazil,  in  which  slavery  has  been  retained.  Cuba,  of  the  same  race 
with  the  continental  republics,  is  daily  and  rapidly  advancing  in  in* 
dustry  and  civilization ;  and  this  is  owing  exclusively  to  her  slaves. 
St.  Domingo  is  struck  out  of  the  map  of  civilized  existence,  and  the 
British  West  Indies  will  shortly  be  so.  On  the  other  continent,  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  degenerate,  and  their  rapid  progress  is  downward. 
Their  southern  coast  is  infested  by  disease,  arising  from  causes  which 
industry  might  readily  overcome,  but  that  industry  they  will  never  ex- 
ert. Greece  is  still  barbarous  and  scantily  peopled.  The  work  of 
an  English  physician  distinguished  by  strong  sense  and  power  of  ob- 
servation*, gives  a  most  affecting  picture  of  the* condition  of  Italy, — 
especially  south  of  the  Apennines.  With  the  decay  of  industry,  the 
climate  has  degenerated  towards  the  condition  from  which  it  was  first 
rescued  by  the  labor  of  slaves.  There  is  poison  in  every  man's  veins^ 
affecting  Uie  very  springs  of  life,  dulling  or  extinguishing,  with  the 
energies  of  tiie  body,  all  energy  of  mind,  and  often  exhibiting  itself 
in  the  most  appalling  forms  of  disease.  From  year  to  year  the  pes* 
tilential  atmosphere  creeps  forward,  narrowing  the  circles  within 
which  it  is  possible  to  sustain  human  life.  With  disease  and  misery, 
industry  still  more  rapidly  decays,  and  if  the  process  goes  on,  it  seems 
that  ItsJy  too  will  soon  be  ready  for  another  experiment  in  coloniza- 
tion. 

Yet  once  it  was  not  so,  when  Italy  was  possessed  by  the  masters  of 
slaves ;  when  Rome  contained  her  millions,  and  Italy  was  a  garden : 
when  their  iron  energies  of  body  corresponded  with  the  energies  of 
mind,  which  made  them  conquerors  in  every  climate  and  on  every 
soil ;  rolled  the  tide  of  conquest,  not  as  in  later  times,  from  the  Soudi 
to  the  North ;  extended  their  laws  and  their  civilization,  and  created 
them  lords  of  the  earth. 

*'  What  conflux  issuing  forth  or  entering  in ; 
PriBtori,  pro-consuls  to  their  provinces, 
Hasting,  or  on  return  in  robes- of  state. 
Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power, 
Legions  and  cohorts,  turms  of  horse  and  wings : 
Or  embassies  from  regions  far  remote. 
In  various  habits,  on  the  Appian  road. 
Or  on  th'  Emilian  ;  some  from  farthest  South, 
Syene,  and  where  the  shadow  both  way  falls, 
Meroe,  Nilotic  isle,  and  more  to  West, 
The  realms  of  Bocchus  to  the  Blackmoor  sea ; 
From  th*  Asian  kings,  and  Parthian  among  these ; 

solute  necessity,  and  immense  benefits  of  slavery,  finds  it  necessary  to  add,  I 
suppose,  in  deference  to  the  general  sentiment  of  his  countr3rmen,  **  that  slaveiy 
night  have  done  all  this,  seems  not  more  plain,  than  that  so  much  good  would 
have  been  bought  too  dear,  if  its  price  had  been  slavery."  Well  may  we  saj 
that' the  word  makes  men  mad. 
•  Johnson  on  Change  of  Aiiv 
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From  India  and  tlie  ^folden  phenonese, 
And  utmost  India's  isle,  Taprobona, 
Dusk  faces,  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed ; 
^       From  Grallia,  Grades  and  the  British  West ; 

Germans  and  Scjrthians,  and  Sannartians,  Nortli 
Beyond  Danubius  to  the  Tauric  Pool ! 
All  nations  now  to  Rome  obedience  pay.*' 

Soch  was  and  such  is  the  picture  of  Italy.  Greece  presents  a  ooi^ 
tiast  not  less  striking.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  great  change  I 
ICanj  causes,  no  doubt,  have  occurred;  but  though 


'  War,  famine,  pestilence  and  flood  and  fire 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hilled  city's  pride/ 


I  wQl  venture  to  say  that  nothmg  has  dealt  upon  it  more  heavily 
than  the  loss  of  domd^c  slavery.  Is  not  this  evident  ?  If  they  had 
akves,  with  an  energetic  civil  government,  would  the  deadly  miasma 
be  permitted  to  overspread  the  Campagna  and  invade  Rome  herself  t 
Would  not  the  soil  be  cultivated,  and  the  wastes  reclaimed  1  A  late 
traveller*  mentions  a  canal,  cut  for  miles  through  rock  and  mountain, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Celeno,  on 
vhidi  thirty  thousand  Roman  slaves  were  employed  for  eleven  years, 
and  which  remains  almost  perfect  to  the  present  day.  This,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Naples  was  ten  years  in  repairing  with  an  hundred  work- 
men. Hie  imperishable  works  of  Rome  which  remain  to  the  pres- 
ent day  were,  for  the  most  part,  executed  by  slaves.  How  different 
would  be  the  condition  of  Naples,  if  for  her  wretched  lazaroni  were 
substituted  n^ro  slaves,  employed  in  rendering  productive  the  plains 
whose  fertility  now  serves  only  to  infect  the  air ! 

To  us,  on  whom  this  institution  is  fastened,  and  who  could  not 
ahake  it  ofi^  even  if  we  desired  to  do  so,  the  great  republics  of  anti- 
quity offer  instruction  of  inestimable  value.  They  teach  us  that 
^very  is  compatible  with  the  freedom,  stability  and  long  duration 
of  civil  government,  with  denseness  of  population,  great  power,  and 
the  highest  civilization.  And  in  what  respect  does  this  modem  Eu- 
rope, which  claims  to  give  opinions  to  the  world,  so  far  excel  them — 
notwithstanding  the  immense  advantages  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  1  They  are  not  more  free,  nor 
have  performed  more  glorious  actions,  nor  displayed  more  exalted 
virtue.  In  the  higher  department  of  intellect — ^in  all  that  relates  to 
taste  and  imagination — ^they  will  hardly  venture  to  claim  equality. 
Where  they  have  gone  beyond  them  in  the  results  of  mechani<»l 
phUosophy,  or  discoveries  which  contribute  to  the  wants  and  enjoy- 
ments of  physical  life,  they  have  done  so  by  the  help  of  means  with 
which  they  were  furnished  by  the  Grecian  mind — the  mother  of 
civilization — and  only  pursued  a  little  farther  the  track  which  that 
had  always  pointed  out.     In  the  development  of  intellectual  power, 


*  Eight  days  in  the  Abruzzi. — Blackwood'*  Magazmt,  November,  1835. 
4  VOL.  IL 
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Affj  will  hardly  bear  comparison.  Those  noble  republics,  in  the 
pride  of  their  strength  and  greatness,  may  have  anticipated  for  them- 
selves— ^as  some  of  their  poets  did  for  them — an  everlastins  duration 
and  predominance.  But  they  could  not  have  anticipated,  fnat  when 
they  had  fallen  under  barbarous  arms,  that  when  arts  and  civilization 
were  lost,  and  the  whole  earth  in  darkness — the  first  light  should 
break  from  their  tombs — that  in  a  renewed  world,  unconnected  with 
diem  by  ties  of  locality,  language  or  descent,  they  should  still  be  held 
die  models  of  all  that  is  profound  in  science,  or  elegant  in  literature, 
or  all  that  is  great  in  character,  or  elevated  in  imagination.  And 
perhaps  when  England  herself,  who  now  leads  the  war  with  which  we 
are  on  all  sides  threatened,  shall  have  ^Ifilled  their  mission,  and  like 
the  other  glorious  things  of  the  earth,  shall  have  passed  away ;  when 
she  shall  have  diffused  her  noble  race  and  noble  language,  her  laws, 
her  literature  and  her  civilization,  over  all  quavers  of  the  earth,  and 
shall  perhaps  be  overrun  by  some  Northern  horde-7-sunk  into  an  ig- 
noble and  anarchical  democracy,*  or  subdued  to  the  dominion  of 
some  Cffisar,— demagogue  and  despot, — there,  in  Southern  regions, 
there  may  be  found  many  republics,  triumphing  in  Grecian  arts  and 
civilization,  and  worthy  of  British  descent  and  Roman  institutions. 
^  after  a  time,  when  the  mind  and  almost  the  memory  of  the  re- 

Sublic  were  lost,  Romans  degenerated,  they  furnish  conclusive  evi- 
ence  that  this  was  owing  not  to  their  domestic,  but  to  their  political 
davery.  The  same  thing  is  observed  over  all  the  eastern  monarchies  y 
and  so  it  must  be,  wherever  property  is  insecure,  and  it  is  dangerous 
for  a  man  to  raise  himself  to  sucn  eminence  by  intellectual  or  moral 
<ULcellenoe,.as  would  give  him  influence  over  his  society.  So  it  is 
in  Egypt  and  the  other  regions  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  which 
once  comprehended  the  civilization  of  the  world,  where  Carthage, 
l^re  and  Phoenicia  flourished.  In  short,  the  uncontradicted  expe- 
rience of  the  world  is,  that  in  Southern  States  where  good  govern- 
ment and  prcedial  and  domestic  slavery  are  found,  there  are  prosper- 
ity and  greatness ;  where  either  of  these  conditions  is  wanting,  degen- 
eracy and  barbarism.  The  former,  however,  is  equally  essential  in  all 
dimates  and  under  all  institutions^  And  can  we  suu)ose  it  to  be  the 
design  of  the  Creator,  that  these  regions,  constitutmg.  half  of  the 
earth^s  surface,  and  the  more  fertile  haJf  and  more  capable  of  sustain- 
ing life,  should  be  abandoned  forever  to  depopulation  and  barbarism  1 
Certain  it  is,  that  they  will  never  be  reclaimed  by  the  labor  of  free- 
men. In  our  own  country,  look  at  the  lower  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  is  capable  of  being  made  a  far  greater  Egypt.  ^£1  our  own 
state,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  the  most  fertile  soil,  which  are  ca- 
pable of  being  made  to  swarm  with  life.  These  are  at  present  pesti- 
lential swamps,  and  valueless,  because  there  is  abundance  of  other  fer- 
tile soil  in  more  favorable  situations,  which  demand  all  and  more  than 


*  I  do  not  Qse  the  word  democracy  in  the  Athenian  sense,  but  to  describe  the 
government  in  whieh  the  elsTe  and  his  master  have  an  equal  voice  in  public  afiaira. 
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aQ  the  labor  which  our  country  can  supply.  Are  these  regions  of 
fertilit J  to  be  abandoned  at  once  and  forever  to  the  alligator  and  tor* 
toise — with  here  and  there  perhaps  a  miserable,  shivering,  crouching 
fnt  black  savage  ?  Does  not  the  finger  of  heaven  itself  seem  to  point 
to  a  race  of  men — ^not  to  be  enslaved  by  us,  but  already  enslaved^  and 
who  will  be  in  every  way  benefited  by  the  change  of  masters-^to 
whom  such  climate  is  not  uncongenial,  who  though  disposed  to  indo^ 
lence,  are  yet  patient  and  capable  of  labor ;  on  whose  whole  features, 
mind  and  character,  nature  has  indelibly  written— slave ; — and  indi- 
€ite  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  these  in  fulfilling  the  first 
great  command,  to  subdue  and  replenish  the  earth. 

It  is  true  that  this  labor  will  be  dearer  than  that  of  northern  ooun- 
tries,  where,  under  the  name  of  freedom,  ,they  obtain  cheaper  and 
perhaps  better  slaves.     Yet  it  is  the  best  we  can  have,  and  this  too 
has  its  compensation. '  We  see  it  compensated  at  present  by  the  su- 
perior value  of  our  agricultural  products.    And  this  superior  va- 
lue they  must  probably  always  have^   The  Southern  climate  ad- 
mits of  a  greater  variety  of  productions.    Whatever  is  produced  in 
Northern  climates,  the  same  thing,  or  something  equivalent,  may  be 
produced  in  the  Southern.     But  the  Northern  lukve  no  equivalent  for 
the  products  of  Southern  climates.    The  consequence  will  be,  that  the 
products  of  Southern  regions  will  be  demanded  all  over  the  civilized 
world.     The  agricultural  products  of  Northern  regions  are  chiefly 
(oT  their  own  consumption.    They  must  therefore  apply  themselves 
to  the  manufacturing  of  articles  of  luxury,  elegance,  convenience  or 
necessity, — which  requires  cheap  labor,-^or  the  purpose  of  exchang- 
ing them  with  their  Southern  neighbors.     Thus  nature  herself  indi- 
cates that  agriculture  should  be  the  predominating  employment  in 
Southern  countries,  and  manufactures  in  Northern.     Ck)mmeroe  is  ne- 
cessary to  both — but  less  indispensable  to  the  Southern,  which  pro- 
duce  within  themselves  a*  greater  variety  of  things  desirable  to  Ufe. 
They  will  therefore  have  somewhat  less  of  the  commercial  spirit,  ^e 
most  avail  ourselves  of  such  labor  as  we  can  command.     The  slave 
must  labor,  and  is  inured  to  it ;  while  the  necessity  of  energy  in  his 
government,  of  Watchfulness,  and  of  preparation  and  power  to  sup- 
press insurrection,  added  to  the  moral  force  derived  from  the  habit  of 
eommand,  may.  help  to  prevent  the  degeneracy  of  the  master. 

The  task  of  keeping  down  insurrection  is  commonly  supposed,  by 
tiiose  who  are  strangers  to  our  institution,  to  be  a  very  formidable 
one.     Even  among  ourselves,  accustomed  as  we  have  been  to  take 
oar  opinions  on  this  as  on  every  other  subject,  ready  formed  fronA 
those  whom  we  regarded  as  instructors,  in  the  teeth  of  our  own  ob- 
servation and  experience,  fears  have  been  entertained  which  are  abso- 
lutely ludicrous.    We  have  been  supposed  to  be  nightly  reposing  over 
a  mine,  which  may  at  any  instant  explode  to  our  destruction.     Hie 
first  thought  of  a  foreigner  sojourning  in  one  of  our  cities,  who  is 
awakened  by  any  nightly  alarm,  is  of  servile  insurrection  and  nuis- 
sacre.     Yet  if  any  thing  is  certain  in  human  afiairs,  it  is  certain  and 
from  the  most  obvious  considerations,  that  we  are  more  secure  in  this 
respect  thaa  any  otvilized  and  fully-peopled  society  upon  the  face  of 
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the  earth.    In  every  such  society,  there  is  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  with  us,  of  persons  -who  have  more  to  gain  than  to  lose  by  the 
overthrow  of  government,  and  the  embroiling  of  social  order.    It  is  in 
such  a  state  of  diings  that  those  who  were  before  at  the  bottom  of  society, 
rise  to  the  surface.     From  causes  already  considered,  they  are  pecu- 
liarly apt  to  consider  their  sufferings  the  result  of  injustice  and  mis- 
government,  and  to  be  rancorous  and  embittered  accordingly.    They 
ave  every  excitement  therefore  of  resentful  passion,  and  every  temp- 
tafiion  which  the  hope  of  increased  opulence,  or  power  or  considera- 
tion can  hold  out,  to  urge  them  to  innovation  and  revolt.     Supposing 
the  same  disposition  to  exist  in  equal  degree  among  our  slaves,  what 
are  their  oomparative  means  or  prospect  of  gratifying  it  ?     The  poor 
of  other  countries  are  called  free.   They  have,  at  least,  no  one  interest- 
ed to  exercise  a  daily  and  nightly  superintendence  and  control  over 
their  conduct  and  actions.     Emissaries  of  their  class  may  traverse, 
unchecked,  every  portion  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
insurrection.  From  their  greater  intelligence,  they  have  greater  means 
of  communicating  with  each  other.     They  may  procure  and  secrete 
arms.     It  is  not  alone  the  ignorant,  or  those  who  are  commonly  call- 
ed the  poor,  that  will  be  tempted  to  revolution.     There  will  be  many 
disappointed  men,  and  men  of  desperate  fortune — men  perhaps  of  ta- 
lent and  daring — to  combine  them  and  direct  their  energies.     Even 
those  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  who  contemplate  no  such  result, 
will  contribute  to  it,  by  declaiming  on  their  hardships  and  rights. 

With  us,  it  is  almost  physically  impossible,  that  there  should  be  any 
very  extensive  combination  among  the  slaves.  It  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible that  they  should  procure  and  conceal  efficient  arms.  Their  em- 
issaries traversing  the  country,  would  carfy  their  commission  on  their 
foreheads.  If  we  suppose  among  them  an  individual  of  sufficient  tar- 
lent  and  energy  to  qualify  him  for  a  revolutionary  leader,  he  could  not 
be  so  extensively  known  as  to  command  the  confidence,  which  would 
be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  combine  and  direct  them.  Of  the  class 
of  freemen,  there  would  be  no  individual  so  poor  or  degraded  (with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  here  and  there  a  reckless  and  desperate  out- 
law and  felon)  who  would  not  have  much  to  lose  by  the  success  of 
such  an  attempt ;  every  one  therefore  would  be  vigilant  and  active  to 
detect  and  suppress  it.  Of  all  impossible  things,  one  of  the  most 
impossible  would  be  a  successful  insurrection  of  our  slaves,  originat- 
ing with  themselves. 

Attempts  at  insurrection  have  indeed  been  made — excited,  as  we 
•believe,  by  the  agitation  of  the  abolitionists  and  declaimers  on  slavery ; 
but  these  have  been  in  every  instance  promptly  suppressed.  We  fear 
not  to  compare  the  riots,  disorder,  revolt  and  bloodshed  which  have 
been  committed  in  our  own,  with  those  of  any  other  civilized  commu- 
nities, during  the  same  lapse  of  timej  And  let  it  be  observed  under 
what  extraordinary  circumstances  our  peace  has  been  preserved.  For 
the  last  half  century,  one  half  of  our  population  has  been  admonish 
ed  in  terms  the  most  calculated  to  madden  and  excite,  that  they 
are  the  victims  of  the  most  grinding  and  cruel  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion.   We  know  that  thess  exhortations  continually  reach  them, 
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through  a  lliousand  channels  which  we  cannot  detect,  as  if  carried  h  j 
the  birds  of  the  air — ^and  what  human  being,  especially  when  unfii- 
Torablj  distinguished  by  outward  circumstances,  is  not  ready  to  give 
credit  when  he  is  told  that  he  is  the  victim  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion ?  In  effect  if  not  in  terms,  they  have  been  continually  exhorted 
to  insurrection.  The  master  has  been  painted  a  criminal,  tyrant  and 
robber,  justly  obnoxious  to  the  vengeance  of  God  and  man,  and  they 
have  been  assured  of  the  countenance  and  sympathy,  if  not  of  the 
acdve  assistance  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  ourselves  have  in 
tome  measure  pleaded  guilty  to  the  impeachment.  It  is  not  long 
since  a  great  majority  of  our  free  population,  servile  to  the  opinions  of 
tbose  whose  opinions  they  had  been  accustomed  to  follow,  would 
have  admitted  slavery  to  be  a  great  evil,  unjust  and  indefensible  in 
principle,  and  only  to  be  vindicated  by  the  stem  necessity  which  was 
imposed  upon  us.  Thus  stimulated  by  every  motive  and  passion 
which  ordinarily  actuate  human  beings — not  as  to  a  criminal  enter- 
prize,  but  as  to  something  generous  and  heroic — what  has  been  the 
result?  A  few  imbecile  and  uncombined  plots — ^in  every  instance 
detected  before  they  broke  out  into  action,  and  which,  perhaps,  if  un- 
detected, would  never  have  broken  into  action  ;  one  or  two  sudden, 
unpremeditated  attempts,  frantic  in  their  character,  if  not  prompted 
by  actual  insanity,  and  these  instantly  crushed.  As  it  is,  we  are  not 
less  assured  of  safety,  order  and  internal  peace  than  any  other  people ; 
and  bat  for  the  pertinacious  and  fanatical  agitation  of  the  subject, 
would  be  much  more  so. 

This  experience  of  security,  however,  should  admonish  us  of  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  those  who  have  sometimes  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  supersede  the  regular  course  of  law,  and  by  rash  and  violent 
acts  to  punish  supposed  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  society.     This  can 
admit  of  no  justification  or'palliation  whatever.    Burke,  I  think,  some- 
where remarks  something  to  this  effect, — that  when  society  is  in  the 
last  stage  of  depravity — when  all  parties  are  alike  corrupt  and  alike 
'wicked  and  unjustifiable  in  their  measures  and  objects,  a  good  man 
may  content  himself  with  standing  neuter,  a  sad  and  disheartened 
spectator  of  the  conflict  between  the  rival  vices.     But  are  we  in  this 
wretched  condition  1    It  is  fearful  to  see  with  what  avidity  the  worst 
and  most  dangerous  characters  of  society  seized  on  the  occasion  of 
obtaining  the  countenance  of  better  men,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
off  the  restraints  of  law.     It  is  always  these  who  are  most  zealous  and 
forward  in  constituting  themselves  the  protectors  of  the  public  peace. 
To  such  men — men  without  reputation  or  principle  or  stake  in  soci- 
ety— disorder  is  the  natural  element.    In  that,  desperate  fortunes  and 
the  want  of  all  moral  principle  and  moral  feeling  cc^nstitute  power. 
They  are  eager  to  avenge  themselves  upon  society.     Anarchy  is  not 
so  much  the  absence  of  government  as  the  government  of  the  worst — 
not  aristocracy  but  kakistocracy — a  state  of  things  which,  to  the  honor 
of  our  nature,  has  seldom  obtained  amongst  them,  and  which  perhaps 
was  only  fully  exemplified  during  the  worst  times  of  the  French  re- 
volution, when  that  horrid  hell  burnt  with  its  most  lurid  flame.     In 
such  a  state  of  things,  to  be  accused  is  to  be  condemned — ^ta  proteot 
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tbe  innooent  is  to  be  guilt; ;  &nd  what  perhaps  is  the  worst  effect,  even 
nen  of  better  nature,  to  whom  their  own  deeds  are  abhorrent,  are 
goaded  by  terror  to  he  forward  and  emulous  in  deeds  of  guilt  and 
Tiolenoe.  The  scenes  of  lawless  violence  which  have  been  acted  in 
aome  portions  of  our  country,  rare  and  restricted  as  they  have  been, 
have  done  more  to  tarnish  its  reputation  than  a  thousand  libels.  Hey 
hare  done  more  to  discredit,  and  if  any  thing  could,  to  endanger,  not 
<mly  our  domestic,  but  our  republican  institutions,  than  the  abolition- 
iat«  themselves.  Men  can  never  be  permanently  and  effectually  dis- 
graced but  by  themaelvea,  and  rarely  endangered  but  by  their  own  in- 
judidoua  conduct,  giving  advantage  to  the  enemy.  Better,  far  better, 
would  it  be  to  encoimter  the  dangers  with  which  we  are  supposed  to 
be  threatened,  than  to  employ  such  means  for  averting  them.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  in  relation  to  this  matter,  so  far  as  respects  actual  in- 
surrection, when  alarm  is  once  excited,  danger  is  absolutely  at  an  end. 
Society  can  then  employ  legitimate  and  more  effectual  measures 
for  its  own  protection.  The  very  commission  of  such  deeds,  is  proof 
that  they  are  unnecessary.  Let  those  who  attempt  them  then,  or  make 
any  demonstration  towards  them,  understand  that  they  wiil  meet 
only  the  discountenance  and  abhorrence  of  all  good  men,  and  th^just 
punishment  of  the  laws  they  have  dared  to  outrage. 

Mt  has  commonly  been  supposed,  that  this  institution  will  prove  » 
source  of  weakness  in  relation  to  military  defence  agdnst  a  forei^ 
enemy.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  in  a  slave-holding  community,  a 
larger  military  force  may  be  maintained  permanently  in  the  field, 
than  in  any  state  where  there  are  nof  slavca.  It  is  plun  that  almost 
the  whole  of  the  able-bodied  free  male  population,  making  half  of  the 
entire  able-bodied  male  population,  may  be  maintained  in  the  field, 
and  this  without  taking  in  any  material  degree  from  the  labor  and 
resources  of  the  country.  In  general  the  labor  of  our  country  is  per- 
formed by  slaves.  In  other  countries,  it  is  their  laborers  that  form 
(he  material  of  their  armies.  What  proportion  of  these  can  be  taken 
away  without  fatally  crippling  their  industry  and  resources  1  In  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  though  the  strength  of  our  state  was  wasted 
and  paralyzed  by  the  unfortunate  divisions  which  existed  among  our- 
selves, yet  it  may  be  said  with  general  truth,  that  every  citizen  was  in 
the  field,  and  acquired  much  of  the  qualities  of  the  soldier^j 

It  is  true  that  this  advantage  will  be  attended  with  its  compensating 
evils  and  disadvantages ;  to  which  we  must  learn  to  submit,  if  we  are 
determined  on  the  maintenance  of  our  institutions.  We  are,  as  yet, 
hardly  at  all  aware  how  little  the  maxims  and  practices  of  modern 
oiviliied  governments  will  apply  to  ua.  [Standing  armies,  as  they  are 
elsewhere  constituted,  we  cannot  have ;  for  we  have  not,  and  for  gen- 
erations cannot  have,  the  materials  out  of  which  ihey  are  to  be  formed. 
If  we  should  be  involved  in  Ecrious  wars,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
•ome  sort  of  conscription,  requiring  the  services  of  all  citizens  for  a 
considerable  term,  will  be  necessary.  Like  the  people  of  Athens, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  every  citizen  should  be  a  soldier,  and  quali- 
fied to  discharge  efficiently  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  It  may  seem  a 
melaacboly  consideration,  that  an  army  so  made  np  should  be  op- 
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poted  to  the  disciplined  meroenaries  of  foreign  nations.  But  we  muflt 
learn  to  know  our  true  situation.  But  may  we  not  hope,  that  made 
«p  of  superior  materials,  of  men  having  home  and  country  to  defend ; 
a^ired  hy  h^her  pride  of  character,  of  greater  intelligence,  and 
tnined  by  an  effective,  ^ough  honorable  discipline,  such  an  army 
will  be  more  than  a  match  for  mercenaries  ?  The  eflliciency  of  an 
irmy  is  determined  by  the  qualities  of  its  officers ;  and  may  we  not 
eipect  to  have  a  greater  proportion  of  men  better  qualified  for  officen, 
aad  possessing  the  true  spirit  of  military  command  ?  And  let  it  be 
fecoUected,  that  if  there  were  otherwise  reason  to  i^prehend  danger 
from  insurrection,  there  mtIII  be  the  greatest  security  when  there  is 
the  largest  force  on  foot  within  the  country.  Then  it  is  that  any  siMh 
attempt  would  be  most  instantly  and  effectually  crushed. 

And  perhaps  a  wise  foresight  should  induce  our  state  to  provide, 

that  it  i^ould  have  within  itself  such  military  knowledge  and  skiU  as 

may  be  sufficient  to  organize,  discipline  and  command  armies,  by  ea- 

lablishing  a  military  academy  or  school  of  discipline.    The  sdiool 

of  the  militia  will  not  do  for  this.     From  the  general  opinion  of  our 

weakness,  if  our  country  should  at  any  time  come  into  hostile  ooUi- 

skm,  we  shall  be  selected  for  the  point  of  attack ;  making  us,  acoord- 

ing  to  Mr.  Adams'  anticipation,  the  Flanders  of  the  United  Statea. 

Came  from  what  quarter  it  may,  the  storm  will  fall  upon  us.     It  is 

ioDown  that  lately,  when  there  was  apprehension  of  hostility  with 

f  ranee,  the  scheme  was  instantly  devised  of  invading  the  Southern 

and  oigapizing  insurrection.     In  a  popular  !^iglish  periodi- 

work,  I  have  seen  the  plan  suggested  by  an  officer  of  high  rank 

reputation  in  the  British  army,  of  invading  the  Southern  States  at 

wmrious  points  and  operating  by  the  same  means.     He  is  said  to  be  a 

gnJiant  officer,  and  certainly  had  no  conception  that  he  was  devising 

aarocious  crime,  as  alien  to  the  true  spirit  of  civilized  war&re,  as  the 

poisoning  of  streams  and  fountains.     But  the  folly  of  such  sohemea 

is  no  less  evident  than  their  wickedness.     Apart  from  the  considera- 

aioB  of  that  which  experience  has  most  fully  proved  to  be  true — ^that 

in  general  their  attachment  and  fidelity  to  their  masters  is  not  to  be 

shaken,  and  that  from  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  those  by  whom 

ihej  are  surrounded,  and  from  whom  they  derive  their  impressions, 

dbey  contract  no  less  terror  and  aversion  towards  an  invading  enemy ; 

it  is  manifest  that  this  recourse  would  be  an  hundred  fold  more  aviul- 

able  to  us  than  to  such  an  enemy.    They  are  already  in  our  poss^ 

aton^  and  we  might  at  will  arm  and  organize  them  in  any  number  that 

we  might  think  proper.     The  Helots  were  a  regular  constituent  part 

of  the  Spartan  armies.     Thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  characters 

and  accustomed  to  command  them,  wc  might  use  any  strictness  of 

discipline  which  would  be  necessary  to  render  them  effisctive,  and 

firom  their  habits  of  subordination  already  formed,  this  would  be  a 

task  of  less  difficulty.     Though  morally  most  timid,  they  are  by  no 

means  wantii^  in  physical  strength  of  nerve.    They  are  excitable  by 

praise ;  and  directed  by  those  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  would 

rush  fearlessly  and  unquestioning  upon  any  sort  of  danger.     With 

wliite  officers  and  accompanied  by  a  strong  white  cavalry,  there  are 
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■O  troops  In  the  world  from  whom  there  would  be  bo  little  reason  to 
•pprehond  insubordination  or  mutiny. 

^Iliia  1  admit  might  be  a  dangerous  resource,  and  one  not  to  be  re- 
torted to  but  in  great  extremity.  But  lam  supposing  the  case  of  our 
being  driven  to  entremity.  It  might  be  dangerous  to  disband  such  an 
army,  and  reduce  them,  with  the  habits  of  soldiers,  to  their  former 
eondition  of  laborers.  It  might  be  found  necessary,  when  once  embo- 
died, to  keep  them  so,  and  subject  to  military  discipline — a  permanent 
standing  army.  This  in  lime  of  peace  would  be  expensive,  if  not 
dangerous.  Or,  if  at  any  time  we  should  be  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  our  neighbors,  and  it  were  thought  advisable  to  send  such  an 
army  abroad  to  conquer  settlements  for  themselves,  the  invaded  re- 
gions might  have  occasion  to  think  that  the  scourge  of  God  was  again 
let,loose  to  afflict  the  earth. 

•President  Dew  has  very  fully  shown  how  utterly  vain  are  the  fears 
of  those,  who  though  there  may  be  no  danger  for  the  present,  yet  ap- 

Erehend  great  danger  for  the  future,  when  the  number  of  slaves  shall 
B  greatly  increased.  He  has  shown  that  the  lai^er  and  more  coA- 
densed  the  society  becomes,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  mwitain  subordi- 
nation, auppoaing  the  relative  numbers  of  the  different  classes  to  re- 
main the  same — or  even  if  there  should  be  a  very  disproportionate  ifr- 
orease  of  the  enslaved  class.  Of  all  vain  things,  the  vainest  and  that 
in  which  man  most  shows  his  impotence  and  folly,  is  the  taking  upoR 
himself  to  provide  for  a  very  distant  future — at  all  events,  by  any  ma- 
terial sacrilice  of  the  present.j  Though  experience  has  shown  that 
revolutions  and  political  movements — unless  when  they  have  been 
conducted  with  the  most  guarded  caution  and  moderation — have  gen- 
erally terminated  in  results  just  the  opposite  of  what  was  expected 
Irom  them,  the  angry  ape  will  still  piay  bis  &ntastic  tricks,  and  put  in 
motion  machinery,  the  action  of  which  he  no  more  comprehends  or 
foresees  than  he  comprehends  the  mysteries  of  infinity.  The  insect 
that  is  borne  upon  the  current,  will  fancy  that  he  directs  its  course.  Hle- 
•ides  the  fear  of  insurrection  and  servile  war,  there  is  also  alarm  lest 
wben  their  numbers  shall  be  greatly  increased,  their  labor  will  become 
utterly  unprofitable,  so  that  it  will  bo  equally  difficult  for  the  master 
to  retain  and  support  them,  or  to  get  rid  of  Qiem.  But  at  what  age  of 
the  world  is  this  likely  to  happen  1  At  present,  it  may  be  said  that 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Southern  portion  of  this  continent  is  to  be 
Btibdued  to  cultivation ;  and  in  the  order  of  providence,  this  is  the  task 
allotted  to  them.  For  this  purpose,  more  labor  will  be  required  for 
generations  to  come  than  they  will  be  able  to  supply.  When  that 
task  is  accomplished,  there  will  be  many  objects  to  which  their 
labor  may  be  directed. 

At  present  they  are  employed  in  accumulating  individual  wealth, 
and  this  in  one  way,  to  wit,  as  agricultural  laborers — and  this  is  per- 
haps the  most  useful  purpose  to  which  their  labor  can  be  applied. 
The  effect  of  slavery  has  not  been  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  dis- 
persion,  which  seems  epidemical  among  our  countrymen,  invited  by 
the  unbounded  extent  of  fertile  and  unexhausted  soil,  though  it 
oousterscta  many  of  the  evils  of  dispersion.     All  the  customary 
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trades,  professions  and  employments,  except  the  agricultural,  require 
a  condensed  population  for  their  profitable  exercise.  The  agricultu- 
rist who  can  command  no  labor  but  that  of  his  own  hands  or  that  of 
his  family,  must  remain  comparatively  poor  and  rude.  He  who  ao- 
qoires  wealUi  by  the  labor  of  slaves,  has  the  means  of  improvement 
for  himself  and  his  children.  He  may  have  a  more  extended  inter- 
course, and  consequently  means  of  information  and  refinement,  and 
may  seelr  education  for  his  children  where  it  may  be  found.  I  say, 
what  is  obviously  true,  that  he  has  the  means  of  obtaining  those  ad- 
vantages ;  but  I  say  nothing  to  palliate  or  excuse  the  conduct  of  him 
who,  having  such  means,  neglects  to  avail  himself  of  them. 

I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  in  consequence  of  our  dispersion,  though 
individual  wealth  is  acquired,  the  face  of  the  country  is  less  adorned 
and  improved  by  useful  and  ornamental  public  works,  than  in  other 
societies  of  more  condensed  population,  where  there  is  less  wealth. 
But  this  is  an  effect  of  that,  which  constitutes  perhaps  our  most  conspi- 
cuous advantage.  Where  population  is  condensed,  they  must  have 
the  evils  of  condensed  population,  and  among  these  is  the  difficulty 
gii  finding  profitable  employment  for  capital.  He  who  has  accumu- 
lated even  an  inconsiderable  sum,  is  often  puzzled  to  know  what  use 
to  make  of  it.  Ingenuity  is  therefore  tasked  to  cast  about  for  every 
enterprise  which  may  afford  a  chance  of  profitable  investment.  Works 
nseiul  and  ornamental  to  the  country,  are  thus  undertaken  and  accom- 
plished, and  though  the  proprietors  may  fail  of  profit,  the  community 
no  less  receives  the  benefit.  Among  us,  there  is  no  such  difficulty. 
A  sale  and  profitable  method  of  investment  is  offered  to  every  one 
who  has  capital  to  dispose  of,  which  is  further  recommended  to  his 
feelings  by  the  sense  of  independence  and  the  comparative  leisure 
which  the  employment  affords  to  the  proprietor  engaged  in  it.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  few  of  our  citizens  engage  in  the  pursuits  of 
commerce.  Though  these  may  be  more  profitable,  they  are  also 
iQUpe  hazardous  and  more  laborious.  i 

When  the  demand  for  agricultural  labor  shall  be  fully  supplied, 
Uien^  of  course  the  labor  of  slaves  will  be  directed  to  other  employ- 
ments and  enterprises.  Already  it  begins  to  be  found,  that  in  some 
instanoes  it  may  be  used  as  protitably  in  works  of  public  improve-  \ 
ment.  As  it  becomes  cheaper  and  cheaper,  it  will  be  applied  to  more  J 
▼arious  purposes  and  combined  in  larger  masses.  It  may  be  com-  ''^^ 
manded  and  combined  with  more  facility  than  any  other  sort  of 
lahor ;  and  the  laborer,  kept  in  stricter  subordination,  will  be  less 
dangerous  to  the  security  of  society  than  in  any  other  country,  which 
ts  crowded  and  overstocked  with  a  class  of  what  are  called  free  labor- 
ers. Let  it  be  remembered,  that  all  the  great  and  enduring  monu- 
menU  of  human  art  and  industry — the  wonders  of  Egypt — the  ever- 
lasting works  of  Rome — were  created  by  the  labor  of  slaves.  There 
will  come  a  stage  in  our  progress  when  we  shall  have  facilities  for 
executing  works  as  great  as  any  of  these — more  useful  than  the  py- 
ramids— not  less  magnificent  than  the  sea  of  Moeris.  ^  What  the  end 
of  all  is  to  be ;  what  mutations  lie  hid  in  the  womb  of  the  distant  future ; 
to  what  convulsions  our  societies  may  be  exposed — whether  the 
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master,  finding  it  impossible  to  live  witk  his  slaves,  may  not  be  conif- 
pelled  to  abandon  the  eoimtry  to  them— of  all  this  it  were  presump- 
tuous and  vain  to  speculate. 

4  have  hitherto,  as  I  proposed,  considered  it  as  a  naked,  abstract 
question  of  the  comparative  good  and  evil  of  the  institution  of  slave- 
ry. Very  far  different  indeed  is  the  practical  question  presented  to 
us,  when  it  is  proposed  to  get  rid  of  an  institution  which  has  interwo^ 
ven  itself  with  every  fibre  of  the  body  politic ;  which  has  farmed  the 
habits  of  our  society,  and  is  consecrated  by  the  usage  of  generic 
tions.  If  this  be  not  a  vicious  prescription,  which  the  laws  of  God 
forbid  to  ripen  into  right,  it  has  a  just  claim  to  be  respected  by  all 
tribunals  of  man.  If  the  negroes  were  now  free,  and  it  were  proposed 
to  enslave  them,  then  it  would  be  incumbent  on  those  who  proposed 
the  measure,  to  show  clearly  that  their  liberty  was  incompatible  with 
the  public  security.  When  it  is  proposed  to  innovate  on  the  estab- 
lished state  of  things,  the  burthen  is  on  those  who  proposed  the  inno- 
vation, to  show  that  advantage  will  be  gained  from  it.  There  is  no 
reform,  however  necessary,  wholesome  or  moderate,  which  will  not 
be  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  inconvenience,  risk  or  suffer- 
ing. Those  who  acquiesce  in  the  state  of  things  which  they  found 
eiusting,  can  hardly  be  thought  criminal.  But  most  deeply  criminal 
are  they  who  give  rise  to  the  enormous  evil  with  which  great  revolu* 
tions  in  society  are  always  attended,  without  the  fullest  assurance  of 
the  greater  good  to  be  ultimately  obtained.  But  if  it  can  be  made  to 
appear,  even  probably,  that  no  good  will  be  obtained,  but  that  the 
results  will  be  evil  and  calamitous  as  the  process,  what  can  justify  such 
innovations  ?]  No  human  being  can  be  so  mischievous — ^if  acting  con- 
scientiously, none  can  be  so  wicked,  as  those  who,  finding  evil  in  existing 
institutions,  rush  blindly  upon  change,  unforeseeing  and  reckless  of 
consequences,  and  leaving  it  to  chance  or  fate  to  determine  whether 
the  end  shall  be  improvement,  or  greater  and  more  intolerable  evQ. 
Certainly  the  instincts  of  nature  prompt  to  resist  intolerable  oppres- 
sion. For  this  resistance  no  rule  can  be  prescribed,  but  it  must  be 
left  to  the  instincts  of  nature.  To  justify  it,  however,  the  insurrec- 
tionists should  at  least  have  a  reasonable  probability  of  success,  and 
be  assured  that  their  condition  will  be  improved  by  success.  But 
most  extraordinary  is  it,  when  those  who  complain  and  clamor,  are 
not  those  who  are  supposed  to  feel  the  oppression,  but  persons  at  a 
distance  from  them,  and  who  can  hardly  at  all  appreciate  the  good  or 
evil  of  their  situation.  It  is  the  unalterable  condition  of  humanity, 
that  men  must  achieve  civil  liberty  for  themselves.  The  assistance 
of  allies  has  sometimes  enabled  nations  to  repel  the  attacks  of  for- 
eign power ;  never  to  conquer  liberty  as  against  their  own  internal 
government. 

%  one  thing  I  concur  with  the  abolitionists :  that  if  emancipation 
is  to  be  brought  about,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  immediate  and 
total.  But  let  us  suppose  it  to  be  brought  about  in  any  manner,  and 
then  inquire  what  would  be  the  efiects. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  effect,  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  the 
eultivation  of  our  great  southern  staple.    And  this  would  be  equallj 
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liie  resalt,  if  we  suppose  the  emiuicipated  negroes  to  be  in  no  wa  j 
disdnguisbed  from  the  free  laborers  of  other  countries,  and  that  their 
labor  would  be  equally  effective.  In  that  case,  they  would  soon  cease 
to  be  laborers  for  hire,  but  would  scatter  themselves  over  our  unbound- 
ed territory,   to  become  independent  land-owners  themselves.     The 
cultivation  of  the  soil  on  an  extensive  scale,  can  only  be  carried  on 
where  there  are  slaves,  or  in  countries  superabounding  with  free 
labor.     No  such  operations  are  carried  on  in  any  portions  of  our  own 
eoontrj  where  there  are  not  slaves.    Such  are  carried  on  in  England, 
vhere  there  is  an  overflowing  population  and  intense  competition 
lor  employment.     And  our  institutions  seem  suited  to  the  exigencies 
of  our  respective  situations.    There,  a  much  greater  number  of  labor- 
ers is  required  at  one  season  of  the  year  than  at  another,  and  the  far- 
mer may  enlarge  or  diminish  the  quantity  of  labor  he  employs,  as 
drcumstances  may  require.     Here,  about  the  same  quantity  of  labor 
is  required  at  every  season,  and  the  planter  suffers  no  inconvenience 
from  retaining  his  laborers  throughout  the  year.      Imagine  an  ex- 
tensive rice  or  cotton  plantation  cultivated  by  free    laborers,  who 
BEiight  perhaps  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages,  at  a  season  when  the 
neglect  of  a  few  days  would  insure  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
crop  :  even  if  it  were  possible  to  procure  laborers  at  all,  what  planter 
^rould  venture  to  carry  on  his  operations  under  such  circumstances  ? 
I  need  hardly  say,  that  these  staples  cannot  be   produced  to  any 
where  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  cultivates  it  with  his  own 
He  can  do  little  more  than  produce  the  necessary  food  for 
himself  and  his  family ^j 

And  what  would  be  tne  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  cultivation 
of  these  staples,  and  thus  annihilating  at  a  blow,  two-thirds,  or  three- 
Ibarths  of  our  foreign  commerce  ?     C^n  any  sane  mind  contemplate 
toch  a  result  without  terror  1    I  speak  not  of  the  utter  poverty  and 
misery  to  which  we  ourselves  would  be  reduced,  and  the  desolation 
which  would  overspread  our  own  portion  of  the  country.     Our  sla- 
very has  not  only  given  existence  to  millions  of  slaves  within  our  own 
territories,  it  has  given  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  therefore  exist- 
ence to  millions  of  freemen  in  our  confederate  states  ;  enabling  them 
to  send  forth  their  swarms,  to  overspread  the  plains  and  forests  oCthe 
West,  and  appear  as  the  harbingers  of  civilization.     The  products  of 
the  industry  of  those  states  are  in  general  similar  to  those  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  are  little  demanded  in  their  markets.     By  ex- 
changing them  for  ours,  which  are  every  where  sought  for,  the  peo- 
ple of  these  states  are  enabled  to  acquire  all  the  products  of  art  and 
industry,  all  that  contributes  to  convenience  or  luxury,  or  gratifies 
the  taste  or  the  intellect,  which  the  rest  of  the  world  can  supply.  Not 
only  on  our  own  continent,  but  on  the  other,  it  has  given  existence  to 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence  to 
millions.j  A  distinguished  citizen  of  our  own  state,  than  whom  none 
can  be  better  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  has  lately  stated  that  our 
great  staple,  cotton,  has  contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  of  later 
times  to  the  progress  of  civilization.   By  enabling  the  poor  to  obtain 
cheap  and  becoming  clothing,  it  has  inspired  a  taste  for  comfort,  the 
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first  stimiiliis  to  civilization.  Does  not  lelf-defenee  then  demand  of 
us,  steadily  to  resist  the  abrogation  of  that  vhich  is  productive  of  bo 
much  good  %  It  is  more  than  self-defeDce.  It  is  to  defend  millions 
of  human  beings,  who  are  tar  removed  from  us,  from  the  intensest 
suffering,  if  not  from  being  struck  out  of  existence.  It  is  the  defence 
of  human  civilization. 

But  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  evil  which  would  be  occasioned. 
After  President  Dew,  it  ia  unnecessary  to  say  a  single  word  on  the 
practicability  of  colonizing  our  slaves.  The  two  races,  so  widely  sep- 
arated from  each  other  by  the  impress  of  nature,  must  remain  together 
in  the  same  country.  Whether  it  be  accounted  the  result  of  pra- 
judicB  or  reason,  it  is  certain  that  the  two  races  will  not  be  blended 
together  so  as  to  form  a  homogeneous  population.  To  one  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  nature  of  man  and  human  society,  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  argue  that  this  state  of  things  cannot  continue ;  but 
that  the  one  race  must  be  driven  out  by  the  other,  or  exterminated, 
or  again  enslaved.  T  have  argued  on  the  supposition  that  the  eman- 
cipated negroes  would  be  as  efficient  as  other  free  laborers.  But  what- 
ever theorists,  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  may  think  proper  to 
assume,  we  well  know  that  this  would  not  be  bo.  We  know  that 
nothing  but  the  coercion  of  slavery  can  overcome  their  propeosity  to 
indolence,  and  that  not  one  in  ten  would  be  an  efficient  laborer. 
Even  if  this  disposition  were  not  grounded  in  their  nature,  it  would 
be  a  result  of  their  position.  1  have  somewhere  seen  it  observed,  that 
to  he  degraded  by  opinion,  is  a  thousand  fold  worse,  so  far  as  the  feel- 
ings of  the  individual  are  concerned,  than  to  he  degraded  bj  the  laws. 
They  would  be  thus  degraded,  and  this  feeling  is  incompatible  with 
habila  of  order  and  industryj  Half  our  population  would  at  once 
be  paupers.  Let  an  inhabitant  of  New-York  or  Philadelphia  conceive 
of  the  situation  of  their  respective  states,  if  one  half  of  their  popu- 
lation consisted  of  free  negroes.  The  tie  which  now  connects  them 
beins  broken,  the  different  races  would  he  estranged  from  each  other, 
and  hostility  would  grow  up  between  them.  Ilaving  the  command 
of  their  own  time  and  actions,  they  could  more  effectually  combine 
insurrection  and  provide  the  means  of  rendering  it  formidable.  Re- 
leased from  the  vigilant  superintendence  which  now  restrains  them, 
they  would  infallibly  be  ledfrom  petty  to  greater  crimes,  until  all 
life  and  property  would  be  rendered  insecure.  Aggression  would  beget 
retaliation,  until  open  war,  and  that  a  war  of  extermination,  were  es- 
tablished. From  the  still  remaining  superiority  of  the  white  race,  it 
is  probable  that  they  would  be  the  victors,  and  if  they  did  not  exter- 
minate, they  must  again  reduce  the  others  to  slavery — when  they 
could  be  no  longer  fit  to  bo  either  slaves  or  freemen.  It  is  not  only 
in  self-defence,  in  defence  of  our  country  and  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us, 
but  in  defence  of  the  slaves  themselves,  that  we  refuse  to  emancipate 
them. 

If  we  suppose  them  to  have  political  privileges,  and  to  be  admitted 
to  the  elective  franchise,  still  worse  results  may  be  expected.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Pauld- 
ing ou  this  subject,  who  has  treated  it  fully.    U  is  already  known,  that 
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if  there  be  a  class  unfavorably  distinguished  by  any  peculiarity  from 
the  rest  of  society,  this  distinction  forms  a  tie  which  binds  them  to 
act  in  concert,  and  they  exercise  more  than  their    due    share  of 
political  power  and  influence— and  still  more,  as  they  are  of  inferior 
efaaracter  and  looser  moral  principle.     Such  a  class  form  the  very 
material  for  demagogues  to  work  with.  Other  parties  court  them  and 
concede  to  them.     So  it  would  be  with  the  free  blacks  in  the  case  sup- 
posed.    Tbey  would  be  used  by  unprincipled  politicians,  of  irregular 
ambition,  for  the  advancement  of  their  sdiemes,  until  they  should 
give  them  political  power  and  importance  beyond  even  their  own 
intentions.     They  would  be  courted  by  excited  parties  in  their  con- 
testa  with  each  other.     At  some  time,  they  may  perhaps  attain  poli- 
tieal  ascendency,  and  this  is  more  probable,  as  we  may  suppose  that 
there  will  have  been  a  great  emigration  of  whites  from  the  country. 
ImagiDe  the  government  of  such  legislators.     Imagine  then  the  sort 
of  laws  that  will  be  pas^.ed,  to  confound  the  invidious  distinction 
which  has  so  long  been  assumed  over  them,  and  if  possible  to  oblite- 
rate the  very  memory  of  it.     These  will  be  resisted.     The  blacks 
will  be  tempted  to  avenge  themselves  by  oppression  and  proscrip- 
ti<Hi  of  the  white  race,  for  their  long  superiority.     Thus  matters  will 
^o    on,  until   universal  anarchy,  or    kakistocracy,  the    government 
of  the  worst,  is  fully  established.     I  am  persuaded  that  if  the  spirit 
of  evil  should  devise  to  send  abroad  upon  the  earth  all  possible 
misery,  discord,  horror  and  atrocity,  he  could  contrive  no  scheme 
so  effectual  as  the  emancipation  of  negro  slaves  within  our  country. 

The  most  feasible  scheme  of  emancipation,  and  that  which  I  verily 
believe  would  involve  the  least  danger  and  sacrifice,  would  be  that  the 
entire  white  population  should  emigrate,  and  abandon  the  country  to 
their  slaves.     Here  would  be  triumph  to  philanthropy.     This  wide 
and  fertile  region  would  be  again  restored  to  ancient  barbarism — to 
the  worst  of  all  barbarism — ^barbarism  corrupted  and  depraved  by  in- 
tercourse with  civilization.     And  this  is  the  consummation  to  be  wish- 
ed, upon  a  speeulation^  that  in  some  distant  future  age,  they  may  be- 
come so  enlightened  and  improved,  as  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  a 
position  among  the  civilized  races  of  the  earth.     But  I  believe  mo- 
ralists allow  men  to  defend  their  homes  and  their  country,  even  at  the 
eznense  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  others. 

^ill  any  philanthropist  say  that  the  evils,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
would  be  brought  about  only  by  the  obduracy,  prejudices  and  over- 
weaning  self-estimation  of  the  whites  in  refusing  to  blend  the  races  by 
marriage,  and  so  create  an  homogeneous  population  1  But  what  if  it 
be  not  prejudice,  but  truth,  and  nature,  and  right  reason,  and  just  mo- 
ral feeling  I  As  I  have  before  said,  throughout  the  whole  of  nature, 
like  attracts  like,  and  that  which  is  unlike  repels.  What  is  it  that 
makes  so  unspeakably  loathsome,  crimes  not  to  be  named,  and  hardly 
alluded  to  1  Even  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  so  nearly  homoge- 
neous, there  are  some  peculiarities  of  form  and  feature,  mind  and  char- 
acter, which  may  be  generally  distinguished  by  those  accustomed  to 
observe  them."  Though  the  exceptions  are  numerous,  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  not  in  one  instance  in  a  hundred,  is  the  man  of  sound  and 
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unsoptiistic&ted  taatea  and  propensities  bo  likely  to  be  attracted  by  the 
female  of  a  foreign  stock,  as  by  one  of  his  own,  who  ia  more  nearly 
conformed  to  himself  Shakspeare  spoke  the  language  of  nature, 
when  he  made  the  senate  and  people  of  Venice  attribute  to  the  effect 
of  witchcraft,  Desdemone's  passion  for  Othello — though,  as  Cole- 
ridge has  said,  we  are  to  conceive  of  him  not  aa  a  negro,  but  as  a 
high  bred  Moorish  Chief. 

If  the  negro  race,  as  I  have  contended,  be  inferior  to  our  own  in 
mind  and  character,  marked  by  inferiority  of  form  and  features,  then 
ours  would  suffer  deterioration  from  such  intermixture.  What  would 
be  thought  of  the  moral  conduct  of  the  parent  who  should  voluntarily 
transmit  disease,  or  fatuity,  or  deformity  to  his  offspring  1  If  man  h& 
the  most  perfect  work  of  the  Creator,  and  the  civilized  European  man 
tlio  most  perfect  variety  of  the  human  race,  is  he  not  criminal  who 
would  desecrate  and  deface  God's  fairest  work ;  estranging  it  further 
firom  the  image  of  himself,  and  conforming  it  more  nearly  to  that  of 
the  brute,  I  have  heard  it  said,  as  if  it  afforded  an  argument,  that 
the  African  is  as  well  sat'  ''"d  of  the  superiority  of  his  own  complex,-  ' 
ion,  form  and  features,  a  '  can  be  of  oura.  If  this  were  true,  aa  it  '. 
is  not,  would  any  one  be  so  recreant  to  his  own  civilization,  as  to  say 
that  his  opinion  ought  to  weigh  against  ours — that  there  is  no  univer- 
sal standard  of  truth  and  grace  and  beauty — that  the  Hottentot  Venua 
may  perchance  possess  as  great  perfection  of  form  as  the  Medlcean  1 
It  is  true,  the  licentious  passions  of  men  overcome  the  natural  repug- 
nance, and  find  transient  gratification  in  intercourse  with  females  of 
the  other  race.  But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  making  her 
the  associate  of  life,  the  companion  of  the  bosom  and  the  hearth.  Him 
who  would  contemplate  such  an  alliance  for  himself,  or  regard  it  vrith 
patience,  when  proposed  for  a  son,  or  daughter,  or  sister,  we  should 
esteem  a  degraded  wretch — with  justice,  certainly,  if  he  were  found 
among  ourselves — and  the  estimate  would  not  be  very  different  if  he 
were  found  in  Europe.  It  is  not  only  in  defence  of  ourselves,  of  our 
country,  and  of  our  own  generation,  that  we  refuse  to  emancipate  our 
slaves,  but  to  defend  our  posterity  and  race  from  degeneracy  and  de- 
gradation .j 

Are  we  not  justified  then  in  regarding  as  criminals,  the  fanatical 
agitotors  whose  efforts  are  intended  to  bring  about  the  evils  1  have 
described  ?  It  is  sometimes  said  that  their  zeal  is  generous  and  disin- 
terested, and  that  theil-  motives  may  be  praised,  though  their  conduct 
be  condemned.  But  I  have  little  faith  in  the  good  motives  of  those 
who  pursue  bod  ends.  It  is  not  for  us  to  scrutinize  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  we  can  only  judge  of  them  by  the  tendency  of  their  actions. 
Tliere  is  much  truth  in  what  was  said  by  Coleridge.  "  I  have  never 
known  a  trader  in  philanthropy  who  was  not  wrong  in  heart  somehow 
or  other.  Individuals  so  distinguished,  are  usually  unhappy  in  their 
family  relations — men  not  benevolent  or  beneficent  to  individuals,  but 
almost  hostile  to  them,  yet  lavishing  money  and  labor  and  time  on 
the  race — the  abstract  notion."  The  prurient  love  of  notoriety  ao- 
tuates  some.  There  is  much  luxury  in  sentiment,  especiailr  if  it  can 
be  indttiged  at  the  expense  of  others ;  and  if  there  Ibe  added  aoiD« 
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dare  of  envy  or  malignity,  the  temptation  to  indulgence  is  almost 
irresistible.  But  certainly  they  may  be  justly  regarded  as  criminal, 
who  obstinately  shut  their  eyes  and  close  their  ears  to  all  instructioii 
vi^  respect  to  the  true  nature  of  their  actions. 

It  must  be  manifest  to  every  man  of  sane  mind  that  it  is  impossible 

ht  them  to  achieve  ultimate  success ;  even  if  every  individual  in  our 

eoontry,  out  of  the  limits  of  the  slave-holding  states,  were  united  in 

l^eir  purposes.     They  cannot  have  even  the  miserable  triumph  of 

St  Domingo — of  advancing  through  scenes  of  atrocity,  blood  and 

massacre  to  the  restoration  of  barbarism.     They  may  agitate  and 

peq)lex  the  world  for  a  time.    They  may  excite  to  desperate  attempts 

and  particular  acts  of  cruelty  and  horror,  but  these  will  always  be 

suppressed  or  avenged  at  the  expense  of  the  objects  of  their  trucu- 

Jent  philanthropy.     But  short  of  this,  they  can  hardly  be  aware  of 

the  extent  of  the  mischief  they  perpetrate.     As  1  have  said,  their 

opinions,  by  means  to  us  inscrutable,  do  very  generally  reach  our 

rikve  population.     What  human  being,  if  unfavorably  distinguished 

hj  outward  circumstances,  is  not  ready  to.h^eve  when  he  is  told  that 

-Im  vs  the  victim  of  injustice  ?     Is  it  not  t    .    ^  to  make  men  restless 

'  sad  dissatisfied  in  their  condition,  whe]\  no  eSbrt  of  theirs  oan  alter 

iLt     The  greatest  injury  is  done  to  their  characters,  as  well  as  to  their 

happiness.     Even  if  no  such  feelings  or  designs  should  be  entertained 

or  conceived  by  the  slave,  they  will  be  attributed  to  him  by  the  mas* 

ter,  and  all  his  conduct  scanned  with  a  severe  and  jealous  scrutiny. 

Thus  distrust  and  aversion  are  established,  where,  but  for  mischievous 

interference,  there  ^ould  be  confidence  and  good  will,  and  a  sterner 

eontrol  is  exercised  over  the«lave  who  thus  becomes  the  victim  of  his 

emel  advocates. 

^Xn  effect  is  sometimes  produced  on  the  minds  of  slave  holders,  by 
the  publications  of  the  self-styled  philanthropists,  and  their  judgments 
sta^ered  and  consciences  alarmed.  It  is  natural  that  the  oppressed 
Should  hate  the  oppressor.  It  is  still  more  natural  that  the  oppressor 
^lould  hate  his  victim.  Convince  the  master  that  he  is  doing  injus- 
tice to  his  slave,  and  he  at  once  begins  to  regard  him  with  distrust 
and  malignity.  It  is  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
that  when  circumstances  of  necessity  or  temptation  induce  men  to 
ODDtlbue  in  the  practice  of  what  they  believe  to  be  wrong,  they  be- 
come desperate  and  reckless  of  the  degree  of  wrong.  I  have  former- 
ly beard  of  a  master  who  accounted  for  his  practising  much  severity 
upon  his  slaves,  and  exacting  from  them  an  unusual  degree  of  labor, 
by  saying  that  the  thing  (slavery)  was  altogether  wrong,  and  therefore 
it  was  well  to  make  the  greatest  possible  advantage  out  of  it.  This 
igitadon  occasions  some  slave  holders  to  hang  more  loosely  on  their 
country.  Regarding  the  institution  as  of  questionable  character, 
oondemned  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  world,  and  one  which 
must  shortly  come  to  an  end,  they  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  make  their  escape  from  the  evil  which  they  anticipate.j  Some 
ssQ  their  slaves  to  new  masters  (always  a  misfortune  to  the 
slave,)  and  remove  themselves  to  other  societies,  of  manners  and 
kabitsj  ttnoongenial   to   their  own.    And  though  we  may  suppose 
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that  it  is  oDly  the  weak  and  the  timid  who  are  liable  to  be  thus 
affected,  stiJl  it  is  no  less  an  injury  and  public  misfortune.  Society 
ia  kept  in  an  unquiet  and  restless  state,  and  every  sort  of  improve- 
ment is  retarded. 

Some  projectors  suggest  the  education  of  slaves,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
pare them  for  freedom — as  if  they  were  any  method  of  a  man's 
being  educated  to  freedom,  but  by  himself.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  supposing  that  they  are  shortly  to  be  emancipated,  and  that  they 
have  the  capacities  of  any  other  race,  they  are  undergoing  the  very 
best  education  which  it  is  possible  to  give.  They  are  in  the  course  of 
being  taught  habits  of  regular  and  patient  industry,  and  this  is  the  first 
lesson  which  is  required.  I  suppose,  that  their  most  zealous  advo- 
oates  would  not  desire  that  they  should  bo  placed  in  the  high  places 
of  society  immediately  upon  their  emancipation,  but  that  they  should 
begin  their  course  of  freedom  as  laborers,  and  raise  themselves  aller- 
wards  as  their  capacities  and  characters  might  enable  them.  But 
how  little  would  what  are  commonly  called  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion, add  to  their  qualifications  as  laborers  ?  But  for  the  agitation 
which  exists,  however,  their  education  would  be  carried  further  jhim 
this.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  our  society  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  their  employments,  and  consequently  to  give  them  the  information  '■ 
which  ia  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  thoeo  employments.  And  this 
for  the  most  obvious  reason,  it  promotes  the  master's  interest.  How 
much  would  it  add  to  the  value  of  a  slave,  that  he  should  be  capable 
of  being  employed  as  a  clerk,  or  be  able  to  make  calculations  as  a 
mechanic  ?  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  fanatical  spirit  which 
has  been  excited,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  repress  this  ten- 
dency by  legislation,  and  to  prevent  their  acquiring  the  knowledge  of 
whidi  they  might  make  a  dangerous  use.  If  this  spirit  were  put  down, 
and  we  restored  to  the  consciousness  of  security,  this  would  be  no 
longer  necessary,  and  the  process  of  which  1  have  spoken  would  be 
accelerated.  Whenever  indications  of  superior  capacity  appeared  in 
a  slave,  it  would  be  cultivated ;  gradual  improvement  would  lake 
place,  until  they  might  be  engaged  in  as  various  employments  as  they 
were  among  the  ancients — perhaps  even  liberal  ones,  ITius,  if  in  the 
adorable  providence  of  God,  at  a  time  and  in  a  manner  which  we 
can  neither  foresee  nor  conjecture,  they  are  to  be  rendered  capahle  of 
freedom  and  to  enjoy  it,  they  would  be  prepared  for  it  in  the  best  and 
most  elTectual,  because  in  the  most  natural  and  gradual  manner.  But 
fanaticism  hurries  to  its  effect  at  once.  I  have  heard  it  said,  God  does 
good,  but  it  is  by  imperceptible  degrees  ;  the  dcvi!  is  permitted  to  do 
evil,  and  he  does  it  in  a  hurry.  The  beneficent  processes  of  nature  are 
not  apparent  to  the  senses.  You  cannot  see  the  plant  grow,  or  the 
flower  expand.  The  volcano,  the  earthquake  and  the  hurricane,  do 
their  work  of  desolation  in  a  moment.  Such  would  be  the  desola- 
tion, if  the  schemes  of  fanatics  were  permitted  to  have  effect.  They 
do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  thwart  the  beneficent  purposes  of  Provi- 
dence, The  whole  tendency  of  their  efforts  is  to  aggravate  present 
suSering,  and  to  cut  off  the  chance  of  future  improvement,  and  in  Ul 
their  bearings  and  results,  have  produced,  and  are  likely  to  produce, 
nothing  but  "pure,  unmixed,  dephlemated,  defecated  evil." 


ff  Wilberforoe  or  Clarkson  were  living,  and  it  were  inquired  of 
flKin,  **  can  you  be  sure  that  jou  have  promoted  the  happiness  of  a 
BDgle  kuman  being  ?"    I  imagine  that,  if  thej  considered  consden- 
tioaslj,  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.     If  i% 
were  asked,  "  can  you  be  sure  that  you  have  not  been  the  cause  of 
n&ring,  misery  and  death  to  thousands  V^ — when  we  recollect  thai 
they  probably  stimulated  the  exertions  of  the  amis  des  naia  in  France, 
and  that  through  the  efforts  of  these,  the  horrors  of  St.  Domingo  wevs 
perpetrated — ^I  think  they  must  hesitate  long  to  return  a  decided  neg- 
iCive.     It  niight  seem  cruel,  if  we  could,  to  convince  a  man  who  has 
devoted  his  life  to  what  he  esteemed  a  good  and  generous  purpose, 
that  he  has  been  doing  only  evil — that  he  has  been  worshipping  a 
horrid  fiend,  in  the  place  of  the  true  God.     But  fanaticism  is  in  no 
danger  of  being  convinced.    It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  naturOi 
and  of  the  divine  government,  how  utterly  disproportioned  to  each 
oftlier  are  the  powers  of  doing  evil  and  of  doing  good.  The  poorest  and 
abject  instrument,  that  is  utterly  imbecile  for  any  purpose  of 
seems  sometimes  endowed  with  almost  the  powers  of  Omnipo* 
for  misdiief    A  mole  may  inundate  a  province — ^a  spark  from 
a  forge  may  conflagrate  a  city — a  whisper  may  separate  friends — a  ru- 
mor may  convulse  an  empire :  but  when  we  would  do  benefit  to  our 
or  country,  the  purest  and  most  chastened  motives,  the  most  pa- 
thought  and  labor,  with  the  humblest  self-dbtrust,  are  hardly 
Bofficient  to  assure  us  that  the  results  may  not  disappoint  our  expeo^ 
talions,  and  that  we  may  not  do  evil  instead  of  good.    But  are  we 
tfierefbre  to  refrain  frotn  ^forts  to  benefit  our  race  and  country  t 
By  no  means :  but  these  nmives,  this  labor  and  self-distrust,  are  the 
only  conditions  upon  which  we  are  permitted  to  hope  for  success. 
Very  different  indeed  is  the  course  of  those,  whose  precipitate  and 
l^orant  zeal  would  overturn  the  fundamental  institutions  of  society, 
op  root  its  peace  and  endanger  its  security,  in  pursuit  of  a  distant  and 
shadowy  good,  of  which  they  themselves  have  formed  no  definite  con- 
«eption — ^whose  atrocious  philosophy  would  sacrifice  a  generation — 
nd  more  than  one  generation — ^for  any  hypothesis. 
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Da.  JoHifson  said,  that  when  a  nobleman  appeared  as  an  author,  his 
merit  should  be  handsomely  acknowledged.  Without  subscribing  to  the 
jnticeof  this  sentiment,  I  will  add,  that  when  a  Southerner  appears  as  an 
codior,  his  merit  shonld  be  handsomely  acknowledged.  We  are  so  much 
m  need  of  authors,  that  when  one  appears  above  the  dark  horizon  of  oui 

"Slatifltictorthe  Buue  of  Georgia,  inclading  an  account  of  ito  Natural.  CivU  and 
ieaiaadcal  Hinory,  together  with  a  particular  description  of  each  county,  notieea  of 
iheaaneraand  enatoma  of  ita  aboriginal  tribea,  and  a  correct  map  of  tbe  State.  Bj  Qeoj^ 
WUm.    SeTSBMb:  W.  Thonae  Wijaiama."  1849.    S?o.pp.617. 
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bnrigfated  Mction,  we  •bonld  point  with  feelings  of  patitnde  to  Ae  ligbt 
(rf'the  Kar,  almon  lolitBiy  and  atoDc,  that  beains  npun  the  ampUtnde  of 
dwlueM  which  BUrTouDda  na.  This  couuderation  will  induce  ft  mild 
treatment  of  Hi.  White's  case,  when  it  mieht  appear  that  justice  would 
demand  the  use  of  the  knife.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  will  be  Id 
•how  Oeorgia  u  she  is,  lo  fai  aj  it  can  be  done  by  analyns  of  the  hodk 
befbre  us,  with  the  help  of  a  few  other  meacre  materials  which  we  have  at 
osr  command,  and  to  point  oat  aome  of  the  defects  of  the  volume  which  we 
nre  raviewing. 

Georgia  extends  from  the  Bine  Ridge  Mountains,  on  the  north,  to  the 
Okeefeenokee  Swump  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Chatt&hochee  river  on 
the  west,  to  the  Savatineli  on  the  east.  From  South -Carolina,  on  the  east, 
it  is  separated  by  a  line  mnning  from  the  month   of  the   Savannah   river 

r'hat  stream  to  the  confluence  of  the  Taealoo  and  Keowee,  end  thenca 
g  the  most  northern  branch  of  the  Togaloo  until  it  intersects  the 
nortaera  boundaries  of  South-Carolina.  From  Nortlv Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee on  the  north,  it  is  separated  by  a  line  commencing  on  a  aummit  at 
Ae  Blue  Ridge,  where  the  same  b  croaaed  by  the  36th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  terminating  at  Ntckajack.  From  Alabama,  on  the  west,  it 
is  separated  by  the  Chattahochee,  running  from  its  southern  boundary  ap 
to  a  fMsirion  near  West  Point,  and  then  l^  a  line  mnniog  thence  divctly 
to  Nickajack.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  commission  era  to  ' 
settle  the  line  between  Georgia  and  Florida  on  the  soath.  All  attempts  at 
a  definite  settlement  have,  as  yet,  failed.  This  line,  however,  issomewhere 
near  a  direct  coarse  from  the  month  of  the  Flint  riveT  to  tbQ  sonrce  of  th« 
St.  Mary'a,  thence  along  that  atream  to  the  pcnnt  wbera  it-epiptieaiBtiMbe 

Qeoroia  is  situated  between  30°  21'  39"  and  SS"  north  latitv^'iiql  ■.' 
81°  and  84°  63'  38"  west  londtude  from  Qreenwicli,  and  Z'''i^'-  sn))  7^  ■ 
30'  26"  west  longitude  from  WashingtoD  tty. 

Its  length  from  north  tosonth  is ...372   m3es. 

Its  breadth  from  east  to  west  is S56       ■* 

Square  miles 63,397) 

Acres 40,574,400 

■Na  Suic  <B  the  Unloo  prcienu  a  liclier  field  !ot  tbs  geologiat  tliui  Qnrgn.  WiA  a 
tnriturj  ambncing  the  Hnlhem  axttcmity  of  Iha  Great  AlJantic  chain  of  mouDtaiiu,  ex- 
Mnduig  acnw  Lhcm  Lo  Om  N.  W.  islg  the  Tille;  of  the  MuiiHippi,  tunsiDg  m  ihg  8.  W. 
iatD  Ihe  cretaceooa  vlope  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  occupying  aloagiu  euteni  boundaij 
t  wide  belt  DfifrrilD^,  il  conlaioa  moat  oftheimpoTtant  geological  tonDadotu- 

"CoTDmencing  at  the  Adaniic  Ocean,  and  apreadiog  out  from  IDO  lo  ISO  milea  to  tbs 
WBtt.  an  eiteniive  pliin  of  a  tertiory/wTim/ioiirlaea  Tromthe  level  of  the  aei,  and  jtixdii' 
alljr  iwelli  up  to  a  height  of  about  50a  feet,  at  a  Use  patsing  near  tha  head  of  n^Tigidoa 
of  ibe  riTCn  SaTinpah,  Ogeechee,  Oeones  and  Ocmulgee,  where  it  meets  a  priffiu?  foT' 
matioii.  Belweeo  the  Ocmulgee  and  Flint  riven  it  leaves  the  priuaiy  fonnalion-ui  tbs 
riaht,  and  reata  on  the  creticeoua  from  a  point  nearly  midwa;  between  Macon  and  Knoi- 
Tilte,  by  aline  running  in  ■  B,  W.  direction  lo  inotber  point  between  Petanla  Creek  and 
Ton  QaiDCi  on  the  Cbaitohoocbee  livei. 

"Bounded  bv  the  laai  mentioned  line  to  ibe  S.  E.,  and  by  the  HDtfaeni  edge  of  tbe 
primuj,  as  indicated  b;  tbe  heada  of  navigation  to  tbe  Flint  and  Chattahoochee  nvera,  ths 
nvfomnii  fonnitiDD  eileida  from  Alabama'  into  Georgia,  forming  en  acntr  triaDcde. 
The  prin<irt>,  or  non-foaailifeniiu,  bounded  on  the  eaal  hj'lhe  tertiary  and  irelaceotulor- 
Baliona,  aa  deacHbed  above,  cniaaea  the  alata  from  K.  E,  to  B.  W^  with  a  width  of  ISO 
adlaa  at  the  nCTlhem  limit,  and  lOO  at  the  aouthem.    The  Bine  Hidge  range  of  moon- 

In  height  fmm  l,!Oa  Co  4,000  feeL  '  From  tbia  cre.t  there  ii  ■  gradual  deacent  to 'the  eaac 
*" —  — !--.*■--.  11-1 -.1-    J  -'"ting  ridgea,  until  the  tertiarj  plain  ia  re""*"'"*      '*~  "^" 
^.?. —      Tn, . —  bomidatj  of  thi 


mat  tbe  deacent  ia  much  more  precipitoui.  The  wealem  banndatj  of  ths  primal?  ia^K 
Ten  acrnratrl^r  eatabliabed,  bat  ia  believed  to  he  not  far  from  a  line  running  near  Lj  mK* 
'  aDd  aoDtb  through  the  centre  of  Gilmer  county,  and  eontiaiied  in  the  aaiae  diractioD  id 
■MrCaiiloiviiiCuico«igri  theoceloAewealainbaMDfthe  AJlatogaaHnuitaiaaa  dw 
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llvwth  rirer,  Trbere  it  tarns  totheS.  W.,  and,  pusbgnear  Via  Wert»  in  Ptoldiaf  < 
^t  iod  skmg  the  northern  base  of  the  Dagdown  Mountain  to  the  Alabama  line. 

*"  The  north- weat  part  of  the  State,  bounded  to  the  east  and  aonth  by  the  weatem  limil 
if  lbepnDMry,ootiatats  of  a  transitiont  or  older  foaaiUferoas  formation,  except  the  estraoM 
I.  W:  ooarner,  where  the  earbon^ferouM  occora."    Pp.  14  and  15. 

Georgia  embraces  erery  Tariety  of  soil,  climate  and  productions.  While 

Ae  mhabitants  of  Southern  and  Middle  Georgia  are  being  parched  with 

beat,  frequently  so  intense  as  to  prevent  comfortable  rest,  even  at  night, 

the  more  northern  climate,  among  the  mountains,  is  such  as  to  render 

lecessary  a  blanket  in  order  to  comfortable  repose  by  sleep.    The  sky  is 

of  a  deep  blue,  and  it  is  said  by  those  who  know,  that  a  more  lovely  heaven 

does  not  smile  upon  the  classic  land  of  Italia  than  upon  the  highly  favored 

iahabitants  of  Georgia.    The  light  sandy  soil  of  the  cordon  of  islets  which 

border  the  sea-coast  of  this  State  produces  the  fine  and  valuable  description 

of  cotton  known  a^'the  **  Sea  Island.*'    In  the  south  are  the  tide  swamp 

knds  producing  immense  quantities  of  rice.     The  soil  of  these  lands  vary 

•s  they  are  situated  upon  the  sea-shore,  or  upon  larger  or  smaller  rivers. 

On  ilie  Savannah  they  are  very  extensive,  and  are  cultivated  more  than 

twenty  miles  from  the  brackish  marsh  up  the  river,  and  are  considered  the 

iMw^aluable  lands  in  the  state.     Next  to  these  lands  are  thoss  on  the  Alta- 

maJ^lliver,  which,  in  width,  are  equal  to  those  of  the  Savannah.     They 

do  not  extend  from  the  marshes  up  more  than  sixteen  miles.    Beyond 

^ia,  the  freshets  render  them  valueless,  except  for  timber.     Their  soil 

hms  more  of  vegetable  mould  than  the  lands  on  the  Savannah,  and  they 

«re  otore  easily  cultivated.    Their  products  are  rice,  black-seed  cotton, 

Ip^— «  coff^  lUrd  sugar-cane.    Next  come  the  tide  lands  of  the  Ogeechee, 

"iu^tim^ng  ten  miles  up  from  the  marshes,  which  produce  rice,  but  are  not 

^etf-yrM  jn^pted  to  cotton.    The  tide  lands  of  the  great  St.  Ilia  are  not 

M  Vroad  as  the  others,  but  are  productive  and  fertile  twenty  miles  up 

from  die  marshes,  yielding  gosd  crops  of  rice  and  cotton.    They  are  not 

so  mnch  liable  to  freshets  as  some  others. 

The  inland  swamp  lands  produce  abundantly,  but  unless  there  be  con- 
li^Qoua  a  resenroir  of  water,  the  produce  is  uncertain.    Black-seed  cotton 
is  produced  on  the  oak  lands  adjoining  the  inland  swamps,  though  these 
lands  are  said  to  be  of  inferior  quality.     About  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
from  the  coast  begin  the  pine  lands,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  **  the 
pine  barrens/'  which  have  heretofore  been  chiefly  valuable  for  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  timber  which  has  been  annually  prepared  for  market. 
Within  a  short  time  past  the  attention  of  people  has  been  turned  to  the 
manufacture  of  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  from  the  pines  gprowing  on  these 
lands,  and  die  time  is  at  hand  when  these  pine  barrens  will  not  afibrd  the 
least  aource  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  tne  citizens  of  Georgia.    The 
middle  region  of  the  state  contains  land  of  a  red,  rich,  loamy  soil,  produc- 
ing tobacco,  cotton,  and  all  the  grains.    It  was  once  very  productive,  but 
owing  to  the  system  of  cultivation  adopted  by  our  planters  who  have 
raised  upon  it  year  after  year,  with  scarce  any  intermission,  large  crops  of 
cotton,  it  has  become,  in  many  counties,  much  impoverished.      Large 
gullies,  and  red  barren  hill-sides,  often  greet  the  eye  in  places  which  were 
once  as  fertile  as  any  under  the  sun.     Our  planters  are  becoming  awake 
to  the  felly  of  their  past  course,  and  hill-side  ditching,  manuring,  and  a 
judicious  rotation  in  crops,  together  with  occasional  rest  to  the  land,  is 
doing  mnch  to  restore  the  soil  to  its  virgin  fertility.     Much  still  remains 
to  be  accomplished,  and  he  who  will  do  most  towards  setting  the  example 
o^fe proving  our  land,  will  be  our  greatest  benefactor.     We  now  have  our 
yearly  agricultural  State  Fair,  which  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  stimulate 
mu  planters  to  an  honorable  emulation  in  producing  upon  Georgia  soil,  in 
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tiie  largest  quantities,  every  thing  needfnl.  to  ottr  peace,  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

We  cannot  agree  with  our  author  in  the  assertion  that  the  lands  in  the 
Boath- western  part  of  the  state,  between  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  rivers, 
**  are  of  inexhaustible  fertility*'*     Our  observation,  which  is  confirmed 

Sthe  assurance  of  many  intelligent  and  ^respectable  planters,  teaches  ua, 
It  although  these  lands  when  first  cleared  are  very  productive,  they  are 
not  very  durable.  Being  of  a  light,  sandy  soil,  they  produce  fine  crops  of  cot- 
ton, and  sometimes  sugar-cane,  for  a  few  years,  and  then  become  exhausted, 
when  resort  must  be  had  to  improvements  to  render  them  fertile  again. 
These  lands  are  cheaper  in  proportion  to  their  fertility  than  any  others  in 
Georgia. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  most  intoresting  part  of  the  state,  known  as 
Cherokee  Georgia.  This  is  in  the  north.  The  valleys  here  are  exceed- 
ingly rich,  producing  wheat,  com,  Irish  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  oniona,  &jc. 
In  some  places  cotton  is  extensively  raised,  but  the  crop  is  not  so  certain 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  This  part  of  the  territory  of  Georgia  is  pecu- 
liarly a  grain  country,  so  far  as  the  valleys  are  concerned,  while  the  moun- 
tains yield  the  more  valuable  minerals,  gold,  iron,  marble,  granite,  lime- 
stone, &c.  The  land  here  is  more  costly  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
state,  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  while  in  south- w^tern 
Georgia  lands  of  equal  fertility  range  from  three  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,. 
The  difl^rence  in  the  price  is  traceable  to  the  fact  that  the  lands  of  Chero- 
kee Georgia  are  much  more  durable  than  those  in  the  south-western  part 
of  the  state — ^it  beins  the  fact,  that  in  the  former  portion  there  is  land  which 
was  cultivated  by  Uie  Indian  before  the  white  man's  axe  ever  echoed 
back  from  the  hills  the  sound  of  the  march  of  civilization,  which  now  pro- 
duces from  fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels  per  acre.  Cherokee  Georgia  is 
not  the  place  to  raise  cotton,  but  it  is  to  be  the  granary  and  the  work- 
shop of  the  balance  of  the  state.  Its  Qelds  will  produce  com  to  feed 
the  operatives  who  are  to  direct  its  water-power  in  manufacturing  the 
cotton  which  is  raised  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  state,  and  in  dig- 

K'ng  out  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  minerals  which  are  to  regu- 
te  the  inland  commerce,  and  form  the  implements  of  husbandry,  life  and 
peace,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  of  war,  death  and  destruction. 

Mr.  White  says,  **  In  the  country  bordering  on  the  Savannah  river,  as 
far  up  as  Elbert,  and  extending  across  to  Broad  river,  the  land,  though 
long  cultivated,  is  still  productive  ;  and  we  know  of  bodies  of  land  in  this 
section  of  the  state,  particularly  in  Oglethorpe  county,  which  have  been 
cultivated  for  more  tnan  half  a  century,  and  which  still  produce  700  and 
800  pounds  of  cotton  to  the  acre."    P.  38. 

Our  author  enumerates  upwards  of  fifty  streams  in  the  state  of  Georgia 
which  deserve  and  wear  the  name  of  rivers.  A  very  cursory  glance  at 
the  map  of  the  state  will  show  that  her  water  resources  are  immense. 
The  streams  of  this  state  alone,  which  pour  the  volume  of  their  waters 
from  the  mountain  springs  into  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf, 
would  supply  sufficient  power  in  elisible  sites,  to  manufacture  all  the  cot- 
ton grown  in  the  world,  or  to  grind  all  the  grain  produced  in  Uncle  Sam*s 
wide  dominions.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Savannah,  the  Al  tarn  aha,  the 
Oconee,  the  Ocmulgee,  the  St.  Mary*8,  the  Ogeechee,  the  Flint,  the  Chat- 
tahoochee, the  Coosa,  and  various  others,  bear  upon  their  bosoms  steamboats, 
sloops,  cotton,  and  flat-boats,  laden  with  the  productions  of  Georgia  soil, 
and  going  to  swell  the  tide  of  commerce  upon  which  depend  the  wealth, 
power  and  prosperity  of  our  nation.  j^ 

Mr.  White  has  in  his  book  some  interesting  extracts  from  the  MSS;  of 
the  late  Col.  Benjamin  Hawkins,  many  years  agent  of  the  United  States 
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Oovefunient  in  its  truisactioDS  with  the  Creek  Indians,  formerly  residing 
ii  this  State.  AVe  give  the  following  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  this  tribci, 
IS  being  most  interesting : 

*neonm  of  the  name  Greek  u  uncertain.    The  tradition  is,  that  it  was  giren  bj 

viae  peopfe,  from  the  number  of  creeks  and  water-courses  in  the  eonntry.     The  ladiaa 

■me  M  Moseogee.     The  Creeks  came  from  the  West    They  have  a  tradition  amoaff 

i^that  there  ia«  in  the  Fork  of  the  Red  Eiver,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  two  mouoda  « 

«tnk;  that  at  this  place  the  Cassetnbs,  Conetuhs  and  Ghickasaws  found  themsolTee ;  that 

kng  distreseed  by  wars  with  red  pecmle,  they  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  direetiBg  dieir 

eaBneeastwardly,theT  crossed  the  falls  of  Tallapoosa  above  Tookaubatche,  settled  b»> 

bv  the  (aUs  of  c5liattanoochee,  and  spread  out  from  thence  to  Ocmulgee,  Oconee,  SaTaa- 

stk,  tad  down  on  the  sea-coast  towards  Charleston.    Here  they  first  saw  white  people, 

nd  from  hence  they  hare  been  compelled  to  retire  back  again  to  their  preaont  sottle- 

■eats."— P.  28. 

*'  Aeeordxng  to  the  census  of  1840,  die  population  of  Georgia  amounted  to 

310,634  white  persons,  males. 
197,161  white  persons,  females. 
1,374  free  colored  persons,  males. 
1,379  free  colored  persons,  females. 
139,335  slares,  males. 
141,609  slaves,  females. 

Total 691,499* 

'Of  this  number  574  are  computed  to  be  engaged  in  mimn^,  909,383  in  agriculture, 
%4Win  commerce,  7,984  in  manufactures  and  trades,  262  in  nanjg^ation  of  the  seas,  359  ia 
asffigaikm  of  canals,  lakes  and  rivers,  1,350  in  the  liberal  professions." 

COMPABATIVS  TtSW  OF  THX  POPULATIOV   PCS  riPTT-FIYK  TCABS. 


iiM.                           1800.                             ino. 
83^8 163,686 353,433 344»n3 

ISMl                                       IStt.  Ittf. 

516,883 691,398 774,335 

We  will  here  give  a  list  of  the  state  officers,  &€.,  together  with  other 
interesting  matter,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Carolina  and  Georgia 
Almanac  for  1650 : 

Gecenwr. — George  W.  Towns,  (of  Talbot,)  salary #3,000 

Seerefiiricf.— John  T.  Smith,  (of  Troup,) 1,000 

«  JuUu8M.Patton,(ofCa8s,) 1,000 

-  Benjamin  F.Gullctt,  (of  Talbot,) 1,000 

Jfascw^er.— Charles  C.  Baccjjof  Baldwin,) 1,600 

Seeretm  of  Sfo/e.— George  W.  Harrison,  (of  Randolph,) 1,600 

ComperoUer-GeneraL'-'Ezekiel  S.  Candler,  (of  Carroll,) 1,600 

Survefor-OeneraL'^vmtt  Bk  Butts,  (of  8umpter,) 1,600 

3V«M«rer.— William  B.  Tinaley,  (of  Baldwin,) 1,600 

JSeoteZi^rarum^BobertMicUejohn,  (of  Baldwin,) 600 

PrtndeiU  of  Senate.— WHliBm  B.  Wofibrd,  (of  Habersham) 

Secretary  af8enaU.—Lxi^9r  J.  Glenn,  (of  Henry,) 600 

Speaker  of  House  of  Repre8enUUive8.--J ohn  W.  Anderson,  (Savannah,) .      600 

Cicr*.—B.K.  Harrison,  (of  Stewart,) 6W 

Direetor  of  Central  Bank.—D.  C.  Campbell,  (of  B^dwin,) 1,900 

C«*ier-— A.M.Nisbet,(ofBaldwin,).... 500 

PHncipal  Keeper  of  PeniietUiary.—W .  W.  Williamson,  (of  Cherokee,).  1,600 
BookKeeper^n.  Q.  WiUiams,  (of  Talbot) 

IngpeeUfr. — A.  M.  Horton,  (of  Baldwin,) 500 

PAynctaiM^-Drs.  Tomlinson,  and  George  W.  Fort,  (of  Baldwin,) 400 

Ciop/otn^ — Rev.  William  Johnson,  (of  Baldwin.) 

Trueteee  of  Lunatie  Asylum^-Ur.  Tomlinson  Fort,  Dr.  H  K.  Gkeen, 

and  P.  B.  Stabbs. 
SeeideiU  Phyeieianand  SuperinUndetU.—Dr,  T.  F.  Green 1.500 


*  It  is  believed  the  federal  census  of  the  present  year  will  show  one  million  hihaUtaala 


70  T>l  WTAt*  or  «B«BSU. 

Tbia  State  is  divided  intaninety-faDrcooiitiea,  EacfacouDty  is  entitled 
to  one  or  two  reoreaeDtBtiveB  in  the  General  Assembly  in  proponion  to 
ita  popnlatioii.  Host  of  the  counties  send  only  one  representative,  while 
thinv-ioven  are  entitled  to  two.  There  are  in  the  State  forty-seven  sena- 
torial districts,  each  of  which  is  entitled  to  send  one  member  to  the  upper 
honae  of  the  Legislature.  The  State  also  is  divided  into  eight  congret' 
sional  districts,  each  of  which  senda  a  member  to  Congreas. 

The  firat  district,  represented  by  Joseph  W.  Jackson,  Democrat,  con- 
nsta  of  Appling,  Bryan,  Bulloch,  Camden,  Chatham,  Clinch,  Effingham, 
Emannel.  Olynn,  Liberty,  Lowndes,  Mcintosh,  Montgomery,  Scriven, 
Telfair,  Tatnall,  Thomas,  Ware,  Wayne— 19  conntiea. 

The  second  district,  represented  by  M.  J.  Welbom,  Democrat,  cottastt 
of  Baker,  Decatar,  Dnoly,  Early,  Hooston,  Irwin,  Lee,  Macon,  Marion, 
Muscogee,  Pnlaski,  Randolph,  Stewart,  Sumter — 14  countiea. 

The  third  Congreasiocal  district,  represented  by  Allen  P.  Owen,  Whig, 
connsts  of  Bibb,  Butts,  Crawford,  Jasper,  Jouea,  Momoe,  Pike,  Talbot, 
Twiggs,  UpsoD,  Wilkiiwon — 11  counties. 

The  fonrih  district,  represented  by  Hon.  A.  Haralson,  Democrat,  con- 
nsta  of  Campbell,  Carroll,  Coweta,  De  Kalb,  Harris,  Fayette,  Heard, 
Henry,  Meriwether,  Troup — 10  cauntiea.  W 

The  fifth  district,  represented  by  Thomas  C.  Hackett,  Democrat,  con- 
Bsts  of  Cass,  Chattoon,  Cherokee,  Cobb,  Dade,  Gordon,  Floyd,  Forsyth, 
Gwioaett,  Lumpkin,  Murray,  Walker,  Paulding,  Gilmer,  Dnkm — 15  coun- 

The  aixth  district,  represented  by  Howell  Cobb,  Democrat,  c<H]nsts  ctf 
Clark,  Franklin,  Hall,  Habersham,  Jackson,  Madison,  Newton,  Rabnn, 
Walton — 9  counties. 

The  seventh  district,  represented  by  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Whig, 
ctmsists  of  Baldwin,  Greene,  Hancock.  Laurens,  Morgan,  Oglethorfte, 
Putnam,  Taliafero,  Washington — 9  counties. 

The  eighth  district,  represented  by  Robert  Toombs,  Whig,  consists  of 
Btii^e,  Columbia,  Elbert,  JelTersoa,  Lincoln,  Richmond,  Warren,  Wilkes 
— 8  coDDties. 

The  senators  in  congress  from  Georgia  are — J.  M.  Berrien,  Savannah, 
and  William  C.Dawaoa,  Greensboro' — both  Whigs. 

Here  is  a  table,  taken  from  p.  58  of  the  work  before  ns,  lowing  the 
annual  Revenne  and  Expenditure  of  the  State  of  Georgia : 

BivtitoEa. 

General  tax.  viz.,  capitarion-tax  on  free  white  males,  (from  21  to  60) — 
alaves — free  persons  of  color— lawyers — physicians — factors  and  brokers; 
— taKonland,  per  acre,  BCcordic^toitsciaBsificalion  as  to  quality — on  town 
lots,  merchandise,  ferries,  toll-bndges  and  tainpikes,  the  returned  valae — 
on  money  at  interest — capital  of  manufacturing  companies — capital  of 
banks  of  other  States  employed  in  this,  and  sales  of  mernhendise  by  fac- 
tors, amount  returned — and  on  pleasure  carriages  and  billiard  tables,  the 
nomber  retnmed. 

H«  sinOBnt,  1848,  sbonl aMS.OOO 

T«  00  bank  itock,  ipoeisl, lB.3tN> 

DiTidewU  Da  buk  lUKk,  "  BdacatioD  FddJ,"  •^61,300 IS.UO   _ 

Hi>ceUu«niit«ir«i(Hj] 10,000  • 


THE  SCATB  OV  OIOEOIA.  Tl 

SXPKNDITUmxS. 

Pay  of  members  mud  officers  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly,  (s?«rsge  of 
bifnnia]  sessions  $60,000,)  making  snnaal  average 30,000 

Prizoxng  for  the  Le^slatare,  (average  #10,000,)  amiaal, 5,000 

3S»000 

£sB0«fteie  DepartmerU  : 

Salary  of  GoTemor, • 3,000 

**        ^' 3  Secretaries,  at  #1,000  each, 3,000 

••         "  Secretary  of  Bute, 1,600 

«         "Treasurer, 1,600 

"         •  Comptroller  General, 1,600 

•  **  Snrreyor  General, • 1,600 

1%40# 

,  Dofortment : 

Sslary  of  3  Judges  Supreme  Court,  at  #3,500  each, 7,500 

**        '*  Beporter  of  Supreme  Court, 1,000 

••        "  11  Circuit  Judges,  at  #1,800  each. 19,806 

"        •'  U  Soliciiors  General,  at  #835  each, 9,475 

■  ■  30,775 

Poblic  Debt,  reducdon  of. , 50,000» 

*  *       Intereston 111,500 

161,900 

Poor  Schools,  aid  oi; 19,350 

Lunatic 'Asylum, • •••... 11,685 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 4,500 

Contingent  Fond,.... 10,000 

Printing  Fund,.. 9,000 

Militaiy  Purposes, 1,500 

ICacdlaneons  Appropriations,  annual  average,  (say) 5,000 

•393,550 

Under  the  head  of  the  judiciary,  Mr.  White  presents  the  following 
aaal3rBis : — 

*  1.  A  Court  of  Brrors  and  Appeals,  consisting  of  three  Judges,  elected  by  the  L^ia- 
ktae  for  six  years.  This  is  an  appellate  tribunal  for  the  correction  of  errors  in  law  a>4 
efoinr  (ram  tbe  Superior  Courts.  The  terms  are  held  in  Savannah,  MUledgeville,  Ma- 
con, Hawkinsville,  Americas,  Talbotton,  Decatur,  (Gainesville,  and  Cassville. 

**  3.  Superior  Court ;  Judges  elected  by  the  Legislature  for  four  years.    This  is  a 

eevrt  of  general  jurisdiction,  ^th  as  a  court  of  common  law  and  equiQr,  held  twice  every 

^ear  in  each  conn^  in  the  State,  and  has  the  power  of  correcting  all  errors  in  the  inferior 

^^diratnriea,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases,  and  in  the  trial  of  titles  te 

real  estate. 

**  3.  Inferior  Court :  Consisting  of  five  justices  in  each  county,  who  are  elected  by  the 
veople  for  die  term  of  four  years.  The  terms  of  this  court  are  two  in  each  year.  This  court 
■as  eaBcnrrent  jnrudietion  with  the  Superior  Court,  in  actions  of  debt,  trespass,  ftc.  Ac, 
'  has  the  supenrisoty  power  in  their  counties,  over  bridges,  ferries,  roads,  public  builfl- 
&c^  &C.,  and  also  toe  powers  of  a  Court  of  Ordinary,  in  all  matters  in  relation  to  tlie 
es  of  deceased  persons,  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  in  ail  actions  other  than  those  in 
whaeh  the  title  to  land  is  involved. 

'^  4.  Jnstiees'  Courts :  Consisting  of  two  justices  for  each  milida  district,  in  every  eounty, 
who  aie  elected  by  tlM  people  of  tneir  district.  They  have  jurisdiction  in  oases  of  debt, 
when  the  same  does  not  exceed  thirtv  dollars. 

"  The  laws  of  Georgia  were  compiled  by  Marbury  and  Crawford,  from  its  earliest  set- 
daneat  as  a  British  province  in  1775  to  1800 ;  and  by  Augustine  S.  Clayton  from  the  year 
MOO  to  the  year  1810,  inclusive ;  by  L.  Qu  C.  Lamar  from  1810  to  18SQ,  and  by  WiUiam 
C  Dawaonfrom  1690  to  1830,  inclusive. 

*  Digests  of  these  laws  have  been  made  by  Prince  and  Hotchldss,  and  an  Analysis  of 
te  Statntes  of  Georgia,  compiled  by  Howell  Cobb,  Esq.— P.  6L 

The  coDstitution  of  Georna  provided  for  the  establishment  in  the  State 
of  a  ••  Supreme  Court  for  tne  Correction  of  Errors."  Yet,  notwithstand- 
mg  the  obvioos  necessity  of  such  a  tribunal,  it  was  68  years  before  it  was 


*  And  all  sarplus  amounta  nnexpended. 


W  ism  MAn  or  •«o«ett. 

Mtablished.  The  consequenco  was,  that  ikere  being  in  the  state  a  half 
dozen  or  more  Superior  Courts,  as  they  are  styled,  of  equal  grade,  several 
very  diverse  systems  of  practice  sprang  np ;  and  the  law,  especially  the 
common  law,  meant  as  many  diflerent  t&ngs  as  there  were  Judges  ot  the 
Superior  Courts.  We  had  no  uniform  system  of  practice ;  and  the  evOs 
consequent  upon  this  state  of  things  were  mnumerable.  At  length,  in  1845^ 
the  Legislature  established  the  tribunal  which  was  provide  for  hj  the 
Constitution,  and  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  of  Athens,  Eugenius  A*  Nisbet, 
of  Macon,  and  Hiram  Warner,  of  Greenville, — all  distinguished  for  their 
leeal  abilities,  were  appointed  Judges  by  the  Legislature*  They  each 
hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  six  months. 

These  Judges  fill  their  places  with  distinguished  ability.  The  decisions 
in  common  law  and  equity  which  have  been  made  by  them,  already  fill 
seven  good  octavo  volumes.  The  law,  as  expounded  in  these  reports* 
commands  the  highest  respect  all  over  the  Union.  No  Court  which  has 
not  been  in  existence  lon^,  can  lay  any  higher  claim  to  a  clearer  and  more 
able  exposition  of  legal  principles.  Chancellor  Kent  in  his  life,  to  whom  Mr. 
Kelly — first  reporter,  now  dead— sent  his  first  volume,  pronounced  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Judees  clear,  able,  and  made  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
eommoa  law,  which,  he  thought,  had  been  too  much  neglected  in  this 
country  through  the  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  presumption  of  our 
Judges. 

Judge  Warner  is  the  controlling  sf>irit  upon  the  Supreme  Bench,  so 
acknowledged  by  all  classes,  and  especially  the  profession.  He  gives  his 
decisions  in  a  clear,  terse,  vigorous  style,for^tful  of  ornament  in  language, 
■nd  of  all  things  else  save  an  explicit  expression  of  the  law. 
Judges  Lumpkin  and  Nesbit  are  men  of  undoubted  ability,  and 
are  cood  lawyers.  The  fault  we  have  to  find  with  them  is,  that 
they  load  their  decisions  with  too  much  rhetoric,  and  too  frequently  ste]» 
aside  to  say  something  pretty,  when  plainer  and  more  succinct  language 
would  better  explain  the  principles  of  the  law.  Judge  Warner's  language 
is  purely  legal  language,  not  too  dry,  nor,  at  the  same  time,  too  flowery. 
It  reminds  you  of  the  language  of  Kent,  Story,  and  Blackstone.  On  the 
other  hand.  Judge  Nesbit^s  language  is  better  suited  for  a  commencemenS 
oration,  and  Judge  Lumpkin*s  for  Uke  ardent  declamation  of  the  advocate. 
Nevertheless*  as  I  have  already  said,  all  three  of  these  Judges  are  able 
and  distinguished  men,  and  every  Geor^an  has  cause  to  be  proud  of  the 
incumbents  of  the  Supreme  Bench  in  his  State. 

Immediately  upon  the  establishment  of  this  Court,  it  began  to  root  oat 
the  loose  and'  illegal  practice  which  had  sprung  up  in  our  Circuit  Courts. 
The  old  and  artful  counsellor  found  that  all  his  tricks  and  chicanery  would 
no  longer  avail  him.  The  pettifogger  found  that  he  must  take  more 
oare  in  the  preparation  of  his  declarations,  answers,  and  bills  in  eauity. 
The  pedant  at  the  bar  found  his  favorite  dogmas  overturned,  ana  the 
nf  eak-minded  Judge  upon  the  bench  below,  experienced  the  chagrin  and 
mortification  of  having  some  of  bis  favorite  decisions  overruled.  Now  the 
lawyer,  instead  of  spending  his  time  over  the  card-table,  and  around  the 
for,  instead  of  within  the  hctTf  depending  upon  the  inspiration  d  brandy 
and  his  ready  wit,  instead  of  the  vi^nti  annorum  lucuhrationes,  had  to 
spend  his  time  in  his  library,  pounng  over  the  dusty  and  cob-webbed 
lomes  s6  hmg  neglected,  and  making  out  briefs  which  he  never  needed 
before. 

All  this  was  too  much.  The  Supreme  Court  raised  about  its  ears  s 
storm  which,  at  dne  time,  threatened  to  sweep  away  its  existence.  Empty- 
headed  Judges,  whose  decisions  were  overruled,  demagogued  it — petd- 
foggoi's,  scribblers,  would-be  lawyers,  prated  and  jfretted,  and  all  united  to 
Of erthrow  a  tribunal  whose  operation  required  fudges  and  lawyers  to  have 
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bndna.  But  it  was  «*  no  ^o'*— m  the  New-York  law  refonnen  wiab  to 
nnder  the  worde  ne  exeat.  The  Court  gained  more  and  more  in  the  &vor 
■ad  afiectkxis  of  the  people,  and  it  is  now  firanded  upon  a  rock,  permanent 
■sd  steady.  Never  nad  the  Georgia  Legislature  even,  made  such  an  ass 
of  itself— Hthongh  much  addicted  to  sach  tricks — ^as  it  would  have  done, 
had  it  repealed  the  statute  establishing  the  Supreme  Court  according  to 
die  Coofltitation  of  the  State. 

[To  be  eootiiraML) 


PB0GRE8S  AND  RESOURCES  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

U-THK  COAL  MINES  OF  ALABAMA  GOMPAUBD  WITH  TH08B  07 

THE  OTHER  STATES. 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  I860,  of  the  Geology  of  Alabama,  by  M.  IMo- 
mej,  Esq.,  State  Geologist  and  Professor  in  the  University  of  that  state,  there  are 
the  following  remarks  upon  Alabama  Coal,  which  we  regard  as  of  great  interest : 

Tta  earliest  notice  of  the  use  of  Alabama  coal  that  I  have  been  able  to  find, 
iteontained  in  Silliman's  Journal,  vol.  zxvi.,  1834,  in  a  note  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Jonas,  of  Mobile,  which,  notwithstanding  unavoidajyle  mistakes,  I  have  thought 
sf  soffident  interest  to  insert  here. 

Brnrmwous  coal. 

Tlus  state  is  very  rich  in  bituminous  coal,  of  a  most  excellent  quality.  It  is 
in  every  respect  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  best  English  coal.  I  am  using 
some  of  it  in  my  little  laboratory.  It  is  very  heavy,  and  bums  with  a  good  flame, 
and  gives  out  much  heat.  -It  also  yields  the  carburetted  hydrogen  ^as  in  im- 
BSDSc  quantity.  The  vein,  or  formation  of  this  coal,  is  very  extensive.  It  is 
first  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  Black  Warrior  river,  near  Tuscaloosa,  and  next  ap* 
pears  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  the  north-east  and  east  of  that  town, 
and  pursues  that  coarse  till  it  crosses  the  Alabama  and  Coosa  rivers  at  their 
frlls,  or  just  above  them.  It  passes,  probably,  for  some  distance  into  Greorgia, 
and  not  improbably,  in  its  south-western  or  western  direction,  into  Missis* 

«PPi- 

Its  principal  width  is  found  in  Shelby  and  Bibb  counties,  where  it  is  forty 
Bules  wide ;  it  occupies  the  whole  ground  under  the  surface,  and  is  covered 
by  superficial  patches  of  hard  or  soft  slate  stone,  or  shale,  other  minerals  bein^ 
rarely  found  near  it.  Blacksmiths  in  its  neighborhood  dif  it  up,  and  work  it 
in  their  furnaces.  It  is  also  used  in  an  iron  foundry  in  Shelby  county.  The 
had  is  smartly  broken.  The  growth  consists  principally  of  chestnut,  oak  and 
pine,  and  being  more  or  less  poor,  it  has  never,  much  of  it,  passed  yet  out  of  the 
hsnds  of  the  general  government,  and  can  therefore  be  bought  by  any  one  who 
wishes  to  own  it  at  $1  26  an  acre. 

In  the  vrinter  season  this  coal  is  brought  down  the  river  to  Mobile  from  Tus- 
caloosa, in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  sold  at  the  same  price  as  the  Liverpool  coalt 
or  at  from  $1  to  f  1  60  per  barrel.  The  strata  of  this  rich  and  extensive  coal 
bed  have  an  inclination  of  a  few  degrees  to  the  S.  S.  £. 

I  presume  you  will,  ere  long,  receive  a  correct  geological  account  of  this  ex- 
tensive and  interesting  coal  formation,  from  some  gentleman  of  the  Alabama 
Univeisity  at  Tuscaloosa,  which  is  a  very  favorable  point  for  observing  it. 

The  focts  which  I  have  communicated  were  obtained  from  an  eminent  lawrer 
of  this  place,  who  had  visited  that  region,  and  from  a  laboring  man,  who  had 
voiked  the  coal  in  a  blacksmith's  shop,  which  he  owned  in  that  region.  He  in- 
fonned  me,  that  havins  worked  at  the  coal  mines  in  Vir^ia,  near  Richmondt 
he  considered  this  coJ  deposit  the  richest,  and  as  containing  the  best  coal  he 
bad  ever  seen. 


74  BirnmirouB  ooal. 

For  doiii«stie  purposet ,  the  Alabama  coaJ  has  been  sufficiently  long  in  nt e  in 
the  fltate  to  have  its  quality  in  this  relation  settled.  In  Tuscaloosa  it  is  used  in 
the  houses,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  wood.  The  price  varies  from  ten 
to  twelve  cents  per  bushel.  It  is  also  used  in  Mobile  for  similar  purposes,  but 
to  what  extent  I  do  not  know.* 

During  the  months  of  August,  September  and  October,  (1849,)  there  were 
about  2W  persons  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  of  the  state  ;  and  as  only  three 
beds  are  worked  under  ground,  the  rest  of  the  coal  raised  is  taken  from  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  streams,  where  of  course  operations  can  only  be  continued 
during  the.  low  stages  of  the  water ;  and  in  eeneral,  it  is  only  the  seasons  of 
leisure  that  can  be  devoted  to  the  business  by  fanners,  who  are  the  principal 
proprietors. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  obstruction  of  the  Warrior,  which  termi- 
nates the  navigation  of  that  river,  is  occasioned  by  the  coal  measures.  Above 
this  point  the  nver  is  only  navigable  during  freshets,  at  which  times  alone  coal 
is  carried  to  Mobile.  The  boats  used  are  common  flat-boats,  with  gunwales  made 
of  solid  timbers  ;  the  first  class  have  a  capacity  of  about  2000  bushels,  draw  90 
to  30  inches  of  water,  and  cost  $70,  or  thereabouts.  Coal  is  brought  down  the 
river  to  Tuscaloosa  at  about  four  cents  a  bushel,  a  distance  of  S>  miles,  and 
thence  to  Mobile,  a  distance  of  365  miles,  at  an  additional  cost  of  nearlv  four 
cents ;  the  boat  being  a  dead  loss  in  either  case,  as  it  brings  but  a  few  dollars. 

Coal  is  brought  to  Tuscaloosa  in  wagons  from  those  beds  exposed  6  or  6 
miles  east  of  the  river,  and  10  to  18  miles  from  the  city.  When  the  plank  road, 
at  present  in  contemplation,  is  constructed,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  operations 
in  that  direction,  more  particularly  as  it  is  intended  to  reach  the  iron  region  of 
Roup's  valley. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  map,  that  the  Warrior  runs  through  the  centre  of  the 
coal  field ;  and  its  improvement,  75  or  100  miles  above  Tuscaloosa,  would  leave 
little  to  be  desired,  in  relation  to  the  transportation  of  coal  from  this  region ; 
for  it  is  supposed  by  those  who  have  examined  it,  that  with  a  very  moderate 
outlay,  the  river  below  Tuscaloosa  may  be  rendered  navigable  through  the  sum- 
mer for  light-draught  stem-wheel  steamers. 

The  attempts  at  improving  this  river,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  con- 
ducted on  two  different  plans,  the  one' in  relation  to  its  navigation  at  low  water, 
ttid  the  other  to  high  water  navigation.  The  first  and  most  expensive  opera- 
tions consisted  in  the  construction  of  jetties,  dtc.,  with  the  view  of  turning  the 
water  into  a  narrower  channel.  The  plan  appears  to  be  good,  but  the  execu- 
tion was  defective.  The  jetties  were,  in  many  cases,  not  connected  with  the 
banks,  and  not  reaching  above  water,  they  became  dangerous,  submerged  islands, 
to  boats  coming  down  at  high  water. 

Later  improvements  have  been  altogether  conducted  with  the  view  to  the  re- 
moval of  obstructions  to  high  water  navigation,  and  consequently,  it  became 
necessary  to  undo,  in  many  cases,  what  had  already  been  done,  at  considerable 
expense. 

The  work  principally  consisted  in  the  removal,  from  the  shoals,  of  prominent 
^ints  of  rock,  widening  clumnels,  cutting  away  dead  timber,  6lc.  llie  execu- 
Uon  of  this  was  entrusted  to  sensible  men,  who  knew  from  experience  the  dan- 
gers and  obstructions  of  the  river,  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  faithful  man 
ner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their  duties.  The  clearest  proof  of  this  is 
found  in  the  fact,  that  formerly,  it  required  4  feet  rise  in  the  level  reaches  to 
produce  1  on  the  shoals  ;  now,  3  feet  is  sufficient  to  give  the  same  rise  on  the 
•hoals.    The  nature  of  the  obstructions  in  the  river  may  be  gathered  from  what 

#Mr.  Hsnby'B  aceotmt  of  his  attempts  at  the  introdttction  of  Alabama  coal  into  the  Mo* 
bile  market,  wonld  fVirnish  an  amusing  chapter,  on  the  difficult  of  diverting  any  trade 
from  its  accustomed  channels.  The  intelligent  proprietors  of  the  gas  works  m  that  city, 
however,  were  not  slow  to  recognize  its  value  as  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of  gas ; 
and  it  has  now,  where  it  is  known.  I  believe,  a  fair  reputation.  Much  of  what  has  here- 
tofore been  carried  to  market,  under  the  name  of  coal,  included  everything  that  resem* 
bled  it  in  color ;  but  I  know  from  observation,  that  those  engaged  in  the  business  at  present* 
take  eveiy  reasonable  precaution  to  reject  all  impurities. 
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ha»  been  said  of  the  geology  of  this  region.  The  coal  mewnree  are  made  up, 
aa  I  hare  ahown,  of  altemationa  of  hard  and  soft  beds ;  the  latter  are  worn 
6amu,  or  waahed  away,  whilst  the  former  are  left,  and  hence,  the  bed  of  the 
nver  eonaiata  of  a  ancceaaion  of  level  reaches  and  shoals.  In  the  level  portions, 
beds  of  coal  are  generally  found,  and  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  cut  a  chan- 
Bsi  throogfa  the  shoals,  but,  without  great  caution,  this  would  let  the  water  off 
too  feat ;  and  it  ia  easy  to  see  that  the  whole  river  might,  by  continuing  the 
proceaa,  be  converted  into  a  rapid.  In  this  consists  the  danger  of  river  im- 
pfwementa,  by  the  removal  of  shoals. 

The  alternations  of  shoals  and  deep  water  on  the  Warrior,  fits  it,  in  a  pecu- 
fiar  manner,  for  what  engineers  call  slack  water  navigation,  which  ia  effected  by 
eke  eonatmction  of  dams  across  the  river,  that  converta  it  into  a  canal.  The 
dona  are  paased  by  either  locks  or  sluices. 

I  have  alluded  to  thia  subject  because  of  the  intimate  connection  of  the  im- 
provement of  this  river  with  the  developement  and  interests  of  the  coal  field 
tkioof  h  which  it  flows. 

A  ^ance  at  the  map  of  the  United  States  and  South  America,  will  show  the 
ice  of  the  geographical  position  of  our  coal  fields.  It  will  be  recollected 
the  Alabama  anl  fields  come  down  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  War- 
at  Tuscaloosa ;  and  within  ten  miles  of  that  point  on  the  Cahawba.  It  may 
be  interesting  here  to  take  even  a  rapid  view  of  the  most  available  deposits  of 
eoal,  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  region  still  fitrther 

MOth. 

VIBOXNIA  COAL  FIKLDS. 

Towards  the  north,  the  Virginia  coal  region  approaches  the  sea-board  nearer 
tlian  any  other.  The  Clover  Hill  pits,  situated  in  Chesterfield  county,  are  con- 
nected with  the  navigation  of  James  river  at  Port  Walthall,  by  a  railroad  32^ 
nilea  in  length,' which  cost  the  company  $100,000. 

The  price  of  the  coal  on  tide  water  is  $3  to  $3  50  per  ton,  and  cost  of  trans- 
portation Slper  ton.     At  those  pits  6000  bushels  a  day  are  raised. 

At  Port  Walthall  it  is  sfaippea  down  the  river  for  the  northern  and  southern 
porU. 

MABTLAWD   AND  TCNNB8SKB  COAL  FIKLDS. 

Tlie  next  coal  region,  alon^  the  sea-board,  is  that  of  Maryland,  at  Cumber- 
land. Coal  from  this  region,  m  1847,  paid  for  transportation  to  Baltimore  $2  60 
per  ton,  and  to  Washington,  $3  56  per  ton.  In  the  former  city  the  price  in 
1848  was  $6  to  $6  25  per  ton.  The  transportation  on  the  canal  being  only  one 
half  cent  per  ton  per  mile.  The  length  of  this  canal  is  187  miles.  These,  and 
the  Richmond  coal  mines,  are  the  most  accessible  sources  of  bituminous  coal 
far  the  Atlantic  States. 

Of  the  Tennessee  coal  fields,  Dr.  Troost  states,  that  **  coal  is  shipped  from 
various  points,  but  particularly  from  Kingston ;  from  whence  it  passes  down 
the  Tennessee  river  more  than  six  hundrd  miles,  to  the  Ohio,  and  thence,  more 
than  a  thousand  further,  to  New-Orleans ;  making  a  voyage  of  no  less  than 
tewenUen  hundred  miles  oif  inland  navigation.  From  the  western  margin  of  the 
Tennessee  coal-fields,  a  certain  quantity  of  coal  is  sent  down  the  Cumberland 
liver,  nearly  an  equal  distance,  to  its  place  of  destination."* 

ILLINOIS   AND  KBNTUCKT. 

Hie  rest  of  the  coal  brought  down  the  Mississippi,  is,  I  believe,  derived  from 
the  Illinois  and  Kentucky  coal  fields,  of  which  Mr.  Taylor  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing statistics  :  **  There  is  no  coal  in  the  Ohio  river  nearer  to  its  junction  with 
the  Mississippi,  than  Salem,  near  Shawneetown,  16  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  first  named  river.  On  the  Mississippi,  it  is  rather  a  shorter  distance,  beinff 
sixty  miles  to  Muddy  Creek,  and  thence  25  miles  up  that  creek  to  the  first  coal 


*  Scatisties  oi  coal;  to  which  valoable  work  I  am  indebted  for  moch  of  the  iafonnatioB 
esBtaiaed  in  this  ardcle. 
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bad  thara.  or  IS  milei  b;  land.  Soma  coal  opontioni  CQttiiaene«d  ham  loma  few 
jaan  ago,  havinff  in  new  the  auppi;  of  tha  towni  alongths  Miaaiaaippi,  aa  br 
•lea  >a  New-Oileiiu.  The  present  aappliei  of  coal  to  the  lower  countiy  ara 
obtained  from  a  Taat  diatance  up  the  Cumbeiland  and  Tenneuee  nTeri,  but  ea- 
pecialiy  from  Wheeling,  PittabuTo,  and  the  intennadiate  pointa,  WO  milaa 
nrther  horn  the  maiket  than  the  Illinoii  eaaj  of  Hudd;r  creek.  The  eatimated 
aipenae  of  deliiering  thia  coal  at  New-Orleans,  by  aika,  is  about  f  3  2S  per  ton  ; 
while  the  minimum  price  of  coal  there  ia  26  centa  a  bushel ;  S7  50  a  ton.  In 
winter  time  fioin  SO  to  63^-  cents  per  buah.,  Or  $13  to  fib  per  ton,  hate  baen 
occaaionall;  the  retail  price  there.  Thia  Mudd^  Creek  coal  seam  is  a  hoiiMntal 
bed  6  or  7  feet  thick,  above  which  ia  another  vein,  not  hitherto  worked. 

"  Coal  cati  be  thrown  from  the  mouth  of  the  drift  into  a  boat.  Its  qoalitj  ia 
moat  excellent,  ^iline  readilj,  and  caking  together  perfsctlj,  without  making 
much  clinker.  It  haa  been  used  for  60  yeara  by  the  old  French  aettlera,  to  maka 
•dge  tools,  nhich  have  boine  a  high  reputation. 

'*  What  ia  tenned  St,  Louia  coal,  aupplied  to  the  steamer*,  bums  with  a  good 
flame,  and  cementa  like  that  of  Pittsburg  ;  aahea  dark  ^ray,  in  small  quantitj, 
and  conaumea  with  little  waste.  It  is  oflen  mixed  with  yellow  sutphuret  of 
iron,  in  flakes,  occurring  on  each   face  of  the  sectional  fnctare  ;  and  eonaa- 

natly  is  not,  we  understand,  in  so  good  repute  for  the  purpoaea  of  iron  manu* 
uring." 
At  Hawsville,  on  the  led  bank  of  the  Ohio,  130  miles  below  Loniaville,  ia  a 
cool  bed  four  feet  thick.     Tlie  upper  IB  inches  of  thia  bed  consist  of  Canitel 
coal ;  the  remainder  is  common  bitaminoua  coal,  two  and  a  half  feet. 

The  price  of  this  coal  at  New- Orleans,*  was  62^  cents  to  VI  per  barrel,  ot 
two  and  a  half  buahela.    It  is  in  requeal  there  for  the  uae  of  the  towboat  coiu> 

Hawsville  ia  about  368  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  coat  seam  ia 
nearly  horiiontol — appearing  on  both  sides  the  river,  in  a  position  remarkably  fo- 
TOrable  for  loading  into  vessels  lying  in  the  Ohio.  It  is  a  compact,  largely  con- 
ehoidal  coal,  producing  a  bright  flame  ;  does  not  cement  or  adhere  together  in 
burning,  but  on  the  contrary,  falls  into  profuse  white  aahea.  Although  700  milea 
in  advance  of  Ptttaburg.  it  haa  been  hitherto,  we  are  told,  unable  to  compete 
wiUt  thai  coal,  which  ia  floated  down'  the  Ohio  in  arka,  and,  it  is  said,  can  be 
mined  cheaper. 

The  Hawsville  Cannel  ia  especially  liked  for  steam  engines.  For  domestic 
nae  we  think  it  is  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  veij  white 
wbea  which  are  left  after  combustion,  filling  up  the  grates,  &c. 


In  Cuba,  a  aeam  of  Asphalts,  or  Chapapote,  aa  it  is  called,  ia  found  abont 
three  leagues  from  Havana,  There  are  other  aeami  of  this  highly  bituminous 
■ubatance  in  othet  parts  of  the  island,  and  although  it  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
"  combustible,  when  much  flame  is  a  desideratum,  for  such  purposes  as  evapora- 
tion, and  for  heating  furnaces ;  and  in  this  respect  it  muat  be  superior  to  manj 
deacriptiona  of  fuel  whose  proportion  of  volatile  matter  is  less  ;"  yet  I  cannot 
learn  that  it  is  gaining  ground  aa  a  fuel,  for  even  the  generation  of  steam  i  >nd 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  depot  of  cool  for  the  Royal  Hail  Company's  r* 


■  Tin  coal  etnuimad  in  Hew-Orleani  i*  brougfa^  principally,  down  the  Hiuiisippi ; 
the  prica  ranges  between  73  cents  and  •!  TS  per  btml ;  13  of  which  barrels  an  estiraa. 
led  equal  lo  a  Km.  The  rollownig  able  {tima  the  Blaaitics  of  Ooal)  nxhibin  (be  inoeasa 
of  oonsiunption  of  coal  in  thai  day  Ibr  a  series  of  years.' 
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m  Applied  ej  «m1  imported  firom  die  drituh  dominione,  a«  will  eppew  firom  Che 
Mlowing  extract  :* 

**  The  trade  in  coals  from  Great  Britain  to  the  West  fndiec  is  limited.  Thej 
are  partly  required  for  furnaces,  but  the  principal  quantity  consiata  of  a  par- 
tkolar  description  of  coal  for  steam  purposes,  under  contract  with  the  British 
government,  and  is  a  trade  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  The  government 
■tatiaoe  are  Jamaica,  Antigua  and  Barbadoes,  and  some  coals  go  to  St.  Thomas's. 
The  average  price  of  coals  there  is  about  458.  to  47s.,  ($10  90  to  $11  40,)  ac- 
esnding  to  the  demand.  They  have  been  freighted  from  London,  costing  20s« 
per  ton  there.  The  freight  from  Newcastle  to  the  West  Indies  is  378.  6d. 
te»s." 

"  English  BUumimnu  Coal  imported  iiUo  the  West  Indies. 

T«Mk  ToiM.  Tmm.  T^Hi 

1831 48,536     1841 71,311 

1832 43,980     1844 77,338 

1840 82,564     1845 102,839 

"  British  Coals  imported  into  foreign  West  Indies, 

1844 26,692 

1845 ..22,154 

**  in  the  West  Indies,  the  price  of  coal  varies  from  45s.  to  47s.  per  ton  for 
govenunent  contracts  ;  it  has  been  occasionally  much  higher. 

**The  importation  of  copper  ore  from  Santiago,  and  other  ports  of  Cuba,  con* 
slitute  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  of  Swansea.  The  ships  emr 
ployed  in  the  trade  are  from  300  to  500  tons  burden.  The  chief  back  freight  for 
these  ships  is  Welsh  coal.  It  was  feared  by  the  shippers  of  this  Welsh  coal, 
that  the  discovery  of  a  supposed  bituminous  coal  of  high  value,  at  more  than 
one  point  within  a  few  miles  of  a  shipping  port  of  the  island  of  Cuba  itself, 
would  materially  diminish,  if  not  entirely  cut  off,  the  market  for  the  supply  of 
the  firee-boming  coals  of  South  Wales.  Owing,  however,  to  other  circumstan- 
ces, raUier  than  to  any  deficiency  in  the  quality  of  the  Cuba  asphaltum,  there 
las  not,  at  present,  been  experienced  any  change  in  the  importation  of  foreign 
coals ;  but  the  demand  in  a  tropical  climate  can  never,  we  think,  for  obvious 
leaeoos,  be  very  extensive." 

Beds  of  asphaltum  are  also  found  in  Barbadoes. 

TSXAS  COAL  FIELDS. 

**  Coal  is  well  known  to  exist  abundantly  in  Texas,  although  the  countiy  has 
Bot  been  geologically  examined.  There  is  no  doubt  but  coal  prevails  at  intervals 
entirely  across  the  country,  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction.  Its  gen- 
eral position  is  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast. 

*'  On  Trinity  river,  two  hundred  miles  from  Galveston,  the  coal  region  there  was 
investigated  in  1846,  and  found  to  be  more  extensive  than  was  anticipated.  A  com- 
pany, under  ^e  title  of  the  '  Trinity  Mining  Coal  Company,'  was  incorporated 
by  an  act  of  the  Texan  Congress,  in  1840.  Both  anthracite  and  semi-bitumin- 
OQS  coal,  somewhat  like  the  Cannel,  in  appearance,  occur  here. 

**  Mineral  coal,  in  great  abundance,  prevails  not  far  from  the  Mustang  Prairie. 
It  is  also  found,  accompanied  with  excellent  iron  ore,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nacog- 
docfaee.    According  to  report,  this  coal  is  abundant,  rich,  and  of  a  fine  appear- 


**  A  bed  of  coal  extends  across  the  Brazos  river,  towards  the  Little  Brazos 
and  the  San  Andres,  down  which  stream  it  may  without  difficulty  be  transported 
at  hifh  water. 

**  Near  the  city  of  Austin,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Colorado,  is  a  peak, 
ealled  Mount  Bonnell,  overlooking  Austin,  and  having  a  fall  of  seven  hundred 
leet  perpendicular,  to  the  bed  of  the  Colorado.  This  and  other  hills,  although 
■ot  scientifically  examined,  are  known  to  contain  beds  of  anthracite  coal. 

**  On  the  Rio  Grande,  south-west  of  Bexar,  is  a  great  abundance  of  bitumin- 
ous coal.  The  navigation  of  this  river  is  reported  to  be  free  for  eight  months 
in  the  year." 

•  Statistics  of  CoaL 
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Thif ,  I  beliere,  inclndM  all  our  infonnatio&  on  the  sobject  of  the  TexM  coel 
legion. 

PANAMA   COAL. 

The  coal  of  this  region  appears  to  be  brown  coal,  or  lignite,  and  like  that  of 
Talcahuano,  in  Chili,  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  tertiary  formation.  This  is 
the  character  of  the  coal,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  the  whole  of  South  America, 
nor  have  we  any  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  true  coal  on  any  part  of 
this  immense  continent.  Of  the  quality  of  the  South  American  brown  coal,  we 
have  the  most  contradictory  accounts  :  by  some  it  is  said  to  be  of  good  quality, 
whilst  by  others  it  is  condemned  as  inferior. 

I  have  thus,  I  suppose,  fairly  represented  the  sources  of  this  fuel  that  would 
be  likely  to  come  into  market  in  competition  with  the  Alabama  coal,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  still  farther  south  and  west ;  as  well  as  the  prominent  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  found,  so  far  as  they  would  be  likely  to  aifec^  its  price 
and  supply  in  that  market.  I  do  this  principally  with  the  view  of  furnishing 
data  to  such  of  our  citizens  as  may  feel  disposed  to  investigate  the  subject  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me,  in  conclusion,  to  show  the  comparative  value  of 
our  coal,  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  likely  to  be  applied. 

Although  I  have  not  access  to  an  official  report  on  the  coal  used  in  the  gai 
works  in  the  city  of  Mobile,  I  am  informed  that  it  is  highly  valued  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gas.  But  even  in  the  absence  of  this  practical  knowledge,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  of  the  adaptation  of  onr  coal  to  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to 
other  ordinanr  uses,  in  the  following  analyses,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Sir 
Charles  Lyell : 

AnalyscM  of  Bituminous  Coal.* 

.  /'Clover Hill 76.49 13.64 9.87 

•3  J  Black  Heath 80.38.. 10.27 9.36 

'Sol  Deep  Run 83  90 10.74 6.36 

P  ^Powell's 86.64 8.76 4.70 

Alabama 80.96 12.96 6.08 

The  Virginia  coals,  which  are  the  most  bituminous  in  the  United  States,  fur- 
nish the  pnncipal  part  of  the  coal  used  in  the  gas  works  of  New- York,  Phila- 
delphia  and  Charleston.  And  untU  recently,  the  Black  Heath  mines  furnished 
the  chief  supply  for  the  former  cities. 

The  value  of  coal  for  the  production  of  gas,  other  things  being  equal,  will 
depend  on  the  amount  of  hydrogen  they  contain.  In  the  five  preceding  speci- 
mens the  hydrogen  stands  thus : 

Clover  Hill 5.28 

Black  Heath 4.08 

Deep  Run 4.77 

Powcirs 4.23 

Alabama 6.13 

And  the  value  of  coal,  as  ordinary  fuel,  is  derived  from  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen. Now  these  analyses,  in  this  relation,  settle  the  position  of  the  Alabama 
coal. 

COAL  FOB   STEAM  PUBPOSBS. 

In  connection  with  the  value  of  bituminous  coal,  when  applied  to  steam  navi- 

fation,  Mr.  Trimble  gives  some  experiments  made  by  steamboats  on  the  Ohio, 
he  result  is  as  follows : 


*  Mr.  P.  Henry,  auar.  Jour.  GeoL  Soc.  No.  11,  p.  370. 
t  Statistics. 
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•Four  and  fifty  steamboats,  using  twenty  coxds  in  the  twenty- 
foar  hours,  and  running  two  hundred  days  per  annum,  will  con^ 
flume  an  amount  of  wood,  whose  Talue,  at  $2  60  per  cord,  would 
be $4,600,000 

Bj  the  use  of  coal,  during  the  same,  and  producing  similar  effect. .     1,600,000 

Aasnal  saving _^^  13^000,000 

The  following  considerations  are  urged  in  favor  of 

L  It  nkakes  a  more  uniform  and  more  easily  rejpralated 
1  The  economy  in  the  use  of  coal  over  wood  is  ihreet 
t  The  weight  of  equivalent  quantities  of  coal  and  wl 
i  The  bulk  do.  do.  do. 

&  Hie  labor  and  expense  of  putting  on  board,  as  one 

2.--T0P0QRAPHy  OP  MIDDLE  GEORQ 

We  take  the  following  from  a  contribution  made  by  Dr.  Pendleton,  to  Tenner's 
Mfedical  Reports  of  the  South  : 

That  region  of  countir  properly  known  as  Middle  OeorgiOj  and  to  which  this 
p^er  relates,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  an  isothermal  line,  running  diagonally 
through  the  state,  about  30^  south  of  west  from  Auffusta  to  Columbus,  varying 
but  little  in  a  direct  route  through  Milledj^eville  and  Macon.  The  northern  line 
■ay  be  considered  as  running  parallel  with  this  from  Elbert  county  on  the  Sa- 
vannah river,  through  Walton,  to  Heard  county  on  the  Chattahoochee.  This 
foims  the  true  isothermal  line  between  Middle  and  Upper  Georgia — the  one  be- 
ing suited  to  the  production  of  cotton,  the  other  almost  exclusively  restricted 
to  grain. 

A  latitudinal  line  running  west  from  a  point  on  the  Savannah,  would  strike 
■early  a  degree  higher  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  state  ;  but  the  southern 
termination  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  assumes  this  diagonal  line  in  Upper 
Georgia,  and  I  have  no  doubt  impresses  itself  on  all  the  region  below,  even  to 
the  Atlantic — hence  Augusta,  in  the  east,  is  about  as  warm  as  Columbus  in  the 
west.  This  isothermal  line  runs  directly  parallel  with  the  shore  of  the  ocean, 
which  seems  to  be  conformed  to  the  general  geological  aspects  of  the  countiy. 
Thus,  we  perceive  a  granite  ridge  extending  along  the  above-mentioned  line 
brtween  Lower  and  Middle  Georgia,  over  which  all  the  waters  of  the  state  and 
the  adjoining  states  pour  themselves  in  shoals  or  cataracts,  and  thence  glide  on 
W  a  gradual  and  easy  descent  to  the  ocean.  The  Savannah,  at  Aususta,  the 
Oconee  at  Milledeeville,  the  Oakmulgee  at  Macon,  and  the  Chattahoochee  at  Co- 
faunbns,  all  have  impassable  reefs,  constituting  these  cities  the  heads  of  naviga- 
tion. The  same  line  crosses  Hancock  county  at  the  shoals  of  the  Ogeechee, 
md  by  Ovnett's  Mills  on  Buffalo  Creek ;  and  I  doubt  not  every  tributary  of  all 
these  rivers  presents  the  same  shoaly  appearance  in  running  over  this  granite 
ledge,  which  separates  the  Plutonic  and  Metamorphic  regions  of  Georgia  from 
the  alluvial  or  tertiaiy.  No  granite  is  found  below  this  line  to  the  ocean,  few 
neks  of  any  kind,  and  no  shoals  of  water ;  all  is  a  vast  pine  forest,  with  a  grey, 
siiieious  soil,  abounding  in  tertiary  fossils,  mostly  Eocene  and  Pliocene. 

Following  the  line  of  this  Plutonic  ridge,  which  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  width, 
we  find  numerous  deposits  of  Kaolin,  of  a  beautiful,  white  variety,  which  will 
some  day  be  brought  into  requisition  for  the  manufacture  of  porelain  ware. 
Thb  is,  doubtless,  a  decomposition  of  Serpentine  or  Felspathic  rocks,  which, 
not  beinf  able  to  stand  the  ravages  of  time  like  the  everlasting  granite,  have 
dissolved  to  form  another  mineral  of  more  value  to  man.  In  some  places,  as  in 
Ridunond  county,  these  deposits  form  high  cliffs,  marking  distinctly  the  an- 
cient shore  of  the  Eocene  Sea,  which  once  swept  solitarily  over  the  vast  plain 
below. 

Above  this  rid^e  there  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  valley,  now  filled  with 
metamorphic  rocks,  through  which  the  rivers  slide  with  a  much  more  gradual 
descent  than  they  do  higher  up  the  country,  where  another  and  another  granite 
ridge  rises  successively,  on  one  of  which  rests,  in  beautiful  and  majestic  pro- 
portions, one  of  the  wonders  of  the  new  world,  the  Stone  Mountain  of  De 
KM.    Beyond  this  ridge  the  culture  of  cotton  ceases  in  Georgia,  except  in 
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nnall  patchei  fof  domestie  use,  and  periiapfl  more  eztensivelj  in  the  ▼BHeye  of 
the  Coosa,  on  the  weetem  hoiden  of  the  state. 

The  native  aoil  of  Middle  Georgia  ia  a  rich,  argillaceous  loam,  resting  on  a 
finn  clay  foundation.     But  the  face  of  the  country  being  hilly,  and  in  some 

g laces  semi-mountainous,  much  of  this  good  soil  has  long  since  been  washed 
ito  the  valleys  beneath,  under  the  wretched  system  of  agriculture  at  first  adopt- 
ed in  this  country.  In  some  of  the  richer  counties,  nearly  all  the  lands  have 
been  cut  down  and  appropriated  to  tillage,  a  large  maximum  of  which  has  been 
worn  out,  leavingr  a  desolate  picture  for  the  traveler  to  behold.  Decaying  tene- 
ments, red,  old  hills  stripped  of  their  native  growth  and  virgin  soil,  and  washed 
into  deep  gullies,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  Bermuda  grass,  and  stunted 
pine  shrubs  struggling  for  a  scanty  subsistence  on  what  was  once  one  of  the 
richest  soils  in  America. 

The  water  courses  have  received  the  same  tincture  of  the  hills,  especiaUy 
after  heav^  rains,  holding  in  solution  a  large  proportion  of  alumma  and 
the  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  presenting  a  muddy  and  forbidding  aspect  to  one 
aecustomed  to  the  dear,  pellucid  streams  of  many  portions  of  our  country,  es- 
pecially the  pine  regions.  There  are f  no  lakes,  and  but  few  lagoona  or  native 
Sends  in  this  region  of  Georgia.  Art,  however,  has  not  failed  to  make  up  the 
eficiency  in  this  respect,  by  miproving  many  of  the  thousands  of  mill-seats  on 
the  numerous  streams  that  water  this  favored  rejsion,  thus  forming  artificial 

fonds  enough  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  autumnal  fevers  for  the  anxious  sons  of 
Isculapius  to  reap  an  annual  harvest  from.  These,  however,  when  decidedly 
gimicious,  have  in  some  instances  been  abolished  by  law,  to  the  no  small  com- 
rt  and  health  of  the  inhabitants  within  reach  of  their  deadly  borders.  Agri- 
culture also  has  come  to  the  aid  of  sufifering  humanity,  of  la(e  years.  Many  creeka 
and  marshy  lands  are  being  drained  for  purposes  of  cultivation,  which  adds  no 
little  to  the  health  and  wealth  of  the  country.  The  improved  method  of  hill- 
side ditching  also  is  helping  much  to  protect  the  soil  f^om  washing  into  tfca 
bottoms,  and  at  once  ennch  and  beautify  the  country.       '  ; 

The  native  grovrth  of  this  country  is  oak  and  hickory,  tntersperped  with  the 
short  leaf  pine,  poplar,  gum,  du:.,  all  indicatmg  a  good  soil.*  It  is  a  little  singo- 
lar  that  when  the  lands  are  exhausted  and  turned  out  to  rest,  thejr  invaruSljf 

Sring  up  with  the  long  leaf  pine.  It  is  accounted  for  on  the  chemical  prinei- 
9  of  rotation  in  crops.  The  first  growth  had  exhausted  all  the  richer  elements 
m  conjunction  with  the  cultivation,  and  now  no  forest  tree  but  the  pine  could 
find  sufficient  nourishment  in  the  soil  to  cause  it  to  spring  up  and  become  a 
tree ;  partly  from  the  fact,  that  it  does  not  require  so  many  of  the  salts,  but 
mainly  because  it  sends  its  root  deep  in  the  earth,  and  brings  them  up  whenoe 
they  had  filtered  away  from  the  surface  for  ages.     But  this  is  a  digression. 

tt  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  population.  They  are 
strictly  an  agricultural  people,  inhabiting  what  is  properiy  a  rural  district,  and 
are  made  up  of  two  distinct  classes,  the  white  and  the  black.  Formerly,  when 
the  country  was  in  its  pristine  strength  and  glory,  they  averaged,  probably,  aome 
twenty  inhabitants  to  tne  square  mue.  Now  it  is  reduced  to  about  sixteen,  and 
In  some  of  the  older  counties  it  has  been  even  lower  than  this,  but  they  have, 
in  the  last  ten  years,  been  shovring  a  gradual  increase.  The  proportion  of 
whites  to  blacks  is  considerably  in  fiivor  of  the  latter,  especially  in  the  lower 
belt  of  counties,  where  cotton  is  a  more  lucrative  article  of  produce. 

3.— MINEBAL  WATBBS  OF  ALABAMA. 

The  mineral  springs  that  flow  from  the  silurian  rocks,  are  both  saline  and  sul- 
phnrous.  The  most  important  and  best  known  are  Blount  Springs.  These 
nave  been  so  long  and  so  frequently  visited  by  the  citizens,  that  they  require  no 
description.  They  have,  moreover,  been  analysed  by  Professor  Brumby,  and 
his  analysis  has  been  recently  republished  and  widely  distributed. 

One  fact  is  remarkable  in  these  springs — they  are  situated  in  precisely  the 
same  geological  position  as  the  celebrated  springs  of  Virginia,  which  are  connect- 
ed with  the  anticlinal  axes.  In  the  same  valley,  there  is  another  spring  near 
Brooksville,  above  Blountsville. 

The  St.  Clair  Springs  also  occur  in  a  similar  position.    A  bold  limestone 
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fprisf  lyM  a  few  yuds  fimn  tbe  phwe,  and  along  the  elevated  ground  on  thit 
knkf  of  tbe  stream  flowing  from  thie,  numerous  mineral  sprinffs  burst  forth 
*  the  hill  upon  which  9ie  houses  stand.  The  principal,  ana  the  onlj  one 
id,  is  aituated  toward  the  east,  alongside  of  a  bed  of  magnesian  lim»- 
Besides  its  beinfi;  highly  sulphurous,  I  found  in  the  water,  on  a  hasty^ 
eooeeqaently  impermct,  examination  made  on  the  spot,  salts  of  Kme,  mag- 
'  aad  soda  in  valuable  quantity.  To  make  anything  like  a  thorough  ezami- 
B  eC  the  springs  of  Alabama,  not  already  examined,  would  require  more 
tkaa  was  derotod  to  the  entire  enrrey. 
This  spring  is  situated  in  a  heaKhful  region ;  the  proprietors  are  improving 
le  aioonds  and  buildings,  and  making  it  otherwise  a  pleasant  place  of  sojourn 
ff  the  aummer. 

The  Shelby  Sprines,  like  those  of  Blount,  are  situated  near  the  black  shale. 
iaaoes  fh>m  the  limestone,  and  is  calcareous,  and  the  other  from  the  shale, 
arhidi  it  deitvee  its  sulphurous  and  chsd^beate  properties.  This  has  also 
analyzed  bv  Prof.  Brumby.  The  situation  is  beautiful,  and  the  establish- 
ia  arranged  with  a  view  to  both  taste  and  comfbrt. 
am  not  qmte  certain  as  to  the  geological  position  of  the  Talladega  Springs ; 
flif  the  qualities  of  the  water,  judging  nrom  Prof.  Brumby's  examination. 
eaa  be  no  doubt.  There  are  many  other  springs  in  the  state  of  deserved 
laf  tatien,  of  which  I  have  not  yet  collected  the  materials  to  give  any  account. 
JEuofa^  is  already  known  to  make  it  evident  that  the  citizens  of  Alabama  need 
■sC  iaave  the  state  in  search  of  more  valuable  mineral  waters. — Tuomei/*a  Rep. 

4.-eU]iMBa  BJfiSOBTS  AT  THB  80UTH. 

Sullivan's  island,  s.  o. 
Last  snmmer  it  if  as  our  good  fortune  to  visit  again  the  home  of  our  nativity, 
CharisstoB,  and  we  were  not  a  little  delighted  to  marie  the  evidences  of  its  greit 


From  the  city  we  visited  Sullivan's  Island,  which  is  to  become  the  Rockawaj 
ef  the  South,  and  which  has  already  a  splendid  hotel,  and  when  we  were  them^ 
was  crowded  with  visitcrrs.  • 

Dr.  Irving,  of  Charleston,  whose  pen  gives  life  to  everything  that  he  touches, 
thas  describes  the  various  improvements  on  the  island : 

'*  Id  iooch,  aionacerB— 
That  thro*  a  throat,  as  black  as  Srebas, 
Disgorge  dense  smoke,  and  vomit  fiery  sparks. 

Thev  run 
On  mystic  wheels,  wbicb  ploogb  tbe  river's  breast 
To  ceaseless  furrowB  of  white  milky  spray,*' 

'*  But  to  descend  from  poetry  to  plain  prose,  there  is  no  question  that  these 
cheap  conveyances  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs,  constituting  as  the^  do,  as  ra* 
fular  a  vehicular  communication,  and  as  much  to  be  relied  upon,  as  if  our  tram 
sit  was  over  a  bridge,  are  the  greatest  conveniences  for  many,  very  many  of  oni 
dtiaens,  that  Charleston  has  witnessed  for  some  time.  Facilities  for  travel  will 
ahrm  cause  increase  of  travel,  particularly  when  combined  with  cheapness.  As 
the  fare  now  is  only  ten  cents  to  Sullivan's  Island  and  the  other  intermediate 
hndin^,  the  temptation  to  frequent  change  of  air  is  irresistible  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  our  people.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  business  doing  by 
this  company,  when  we  assert,  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  passengen 
are  computed  to  have  used  the  company's  boats  during  the  last  spring  and  sum* 
■ler,  the  number  doubling  every  month,  or  nearly  so---the  exact  number  we  dd 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  give.  This  insures  a  handsome  revenue  and  profit  inde- 
pendent as  it  is  of  the  income  arising  from  the  daily  freight  paid  by  the  fiurmef 
and  planter  on  his  stock,  crop,  dec.,  brought  to  market." 

MOUNT  FLEASANT. 

"As  all  the  boats  going  from  or  returning  to  the  city,  stop  at  Mount  Plea- 
amt,  great  improvements  nave  been  made  at  tnat  point  for  the  accommodation  of 
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viiiton.  A  long  wharf  has  been  built  at  the  company*!  expenae,  al  the  end  of 
which  a  fine  pier  haa  been  so  constructed,  that  no  matter  what  the  time  of  tide, 
passengers  are  enabled  to  land  or  embark  without  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

**  Mount  Pleasant  is  now  becoming  a  populous  and  thnving  village,  by  being 
brought,  by  the  aid  of  these  steam-boats,  much  nearer  to  the  city  thw  it  was  be- 
fore— summer  retreats  are  multiplying  and  lining  its  borders  on  the  bay,  and  a 
large  hotel  is  on  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,  admirably  well  kept,  am 
we  understand — a  great  accommodation  to  transient  visitors,  or  families  who 
may  only  desire  temporary  change  of  air  during  the  summer — good  rooms  being 
procurable  by  the  week  or  day  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

/<  The  names  of  the  different  boats  which  constitute  the  line,  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,   are  *The  Coffee,*  *  The  Mount  Pleasant,'  *TheHibben,*  and 

*  The  Massasoit.'  New  ones  will  be  added  of  course,  as  the  business  still  fur- 
ther increases.  They  leave  the  city  from  Market  "V^liarf,  at  stated  intervals, 
throughout  the  day,  and  return  with  like  regularity.  The  *Massasoit'  and 
''Cofiee,*  beinff  the  fastest  of  the  boats,  either  one  or  the  other,  every  Wednea* 
day  and  Saturday,  during  the  year,  makes  a  trip  up  Cooper  river,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  planters  in  that  region  round  about.  - 

'*  In  addition  to  the  boats  already  mentioned,  the  safe  and  expeditious  steamer 

*  The  Gov.  Aiken,*  makes  frequent  trips  to  Fort  Johnson  and  to  Morris'  Island, 
and  also  to  that  once  popular  resort  of  pic-nic  parties,  Mathews'  Ferry,  in  Christ 
Church,  conveying  passengers  thither  for  a  few  cents  ;  and  also,  when  speciaUly 
engaged  by  parties,  *  by  the  particular  request  of  several  persons  of  distinction,' 
as  Sylvester  Dagserwood  would  say,  it  progresses  as  far  as  the  village  up  the 
Wando,  thus  enabling  the  planters  in  lower  St.  Thomas's  and  in  Christ  Churdt 
Parish,  to  visit  their  plantations  and  inspect  their  crops,  with^i^ety  and  com- 
fort, during  the  snnmier.  .  ** 

"  In  this  connection  we  may  mention  a  still  further  accommodation  that  thesf 
steamers  are  now  affording  from  time  to  time,  to  another  class  of  our  iellow- 
oitizens,  whom  we  little  dreamt  would  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  in  this 
way,  pleasantly  to  beguile  an  hour.  We  allude  to  our  city  belles  and  beaux, 
who  having  upon  occasions  made  up  parties  for  an  aflemdon  or  moonlight  ride 
Upon  the  beach  at  SuUivan*s  Island,  ship  their  horses  in  Charleston,  and  after 
reaching  the  Cove,  disembark  them  ;  then  take  a  delightful  canter  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  reaching  in  that  time  the  extremity  of  the  island,  and  retracing  their 
steps,  get  back  to  the  city  at  the  hour  they  would  return  from  a  ride  on  the  Bat- 
tery or  on  the  Charleston  Neck — ^bavins  escaped  the  dust  and  crowd  incidental 
to,  and  inseparable  from,  the  purlieus  of  a  city,  besides  having  breathed  a  purer 
air  and  benefited  by  a  more  invigorating  exercise. 

**  No  scene  can  be  more  entrancing  to  persons  in  a  particular  mood  of  mind, 
than  the  one  viewed  by  moon-light  from  the  beach  of  Sullivan's  Island.  The 
long  and  sullen  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  breaking  upon  the  sands  beneath  our 
feet,  and  *  the  yellow  beam'  dancing  merrily  upon  the  luminous  waters.  On  the 
land  side,  as  we  ride  on.  Fort  Moultrie  with  its  gateway,  and  its  narrow  postern, 
and  its  ramparts,  well  provided  with  wall  pieces,  call  up  the  usual  associations 
of  the  patriotic  past — across  the  moonlit  bay,  Fort  Sumter  throws'a  dim  shadow- 
still  further  on  Fort  Johnson  is  faintly  discernible,  and  further  and  funter  still, 
the  outline  of  the  city  may  be  traced  in  the  dusky  distance.  Seward,  the  Bea- 
cons are  seen  on  Morris*  Island,  like  glow-worms  '  to  pale  their  uheffectual 
fires,'  in  the  sweet  moonlight ;  and  the  Light-house  beyond,  peeps  occasionally 
with  a  transitory  glance  over  the  glittering  ocean,  like  some  weary  sentinel,  as 
it  were,  dozing  at  his  post,  tired  with  overwatching. 

*'  In  addition  to  many  other  local  improvements  on  Sullivan*s  Island,  which 
have  recently  been  made,  a  very  commodious  and  convenient  hotel  has  just  been 
built,  and  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  company  on  the  8th  day  of  July  last. 
The  very  appropriate  title  has  been  given  to  it  of 

*THK   MOULTBIK  HOUSE.* 

**The  need  of  such  an  establishment  has  long  been  felt.  Surprise  has  often 
been  expressed,  that  whilst  every  other  popular  summer  resort  has  been  pro- 
vided with  adequate  accommodations  for  sdl  who  might  be  desirous  of  patronizing 


THX  KORTH  AND  THS  SOUTH  IN  RSOABD  TO  SLAYXRT.  8S 

iWm,  Sa]]iyan*8  Island  should  so  Ions  have  remained  Bubjeet  to  the  objectioiis, 
to  which  the  absence  of  A  large  ana  well  conducted  hotel  always  exposes  a 
pbce,  in  the  judfrment  of  the  public.  A  desideratum  so  long  required,  as  to  this 
mule,  has  at  last  oeen  supplied,  and  in  a  manner  which  promises  to  afford  gens- 
zal  satii^Mition. 

The  edifice  in  qnestion  is  at  once  elegant  in  its  construction,  and  admirably 
snted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and^is  put  together,  at  the  same 
time,  so  strongly  as  to  render  it  stormproof.     Its  frame  is  of  yellow  pine,  sup- 

Eited  on  brick  piers,  -which  rest  on  a  grillage  work  consistmg  of  heavy  logs 
M  together  at   all  joinings  and  crossings,  and  securely  pinned  together ; 
these  logs  run  under  the  line  of  frame  of  the  building,  piasza  sills,  and  all  par- 
tKons,  and  are  bedded  on  the  sand  below  the  line  of  the  water.     The  builoing 
proper  is  256  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  with  wings  at  end  100  feet  long,  8§ 
ntwide,  with  front  piazza  16  feet  wide,  and  back  piazza  10  feet  wide.    The 
eeatnl  poition    of  the  building  projects  in  front,  and  continues  up  through  the 
toof,  fonning  an  attic  of  two  stories.     Its  situation,  too,  is  most  judicious,  com- 
nanding  an  mspiriting  view  of  the  harbor  and  bay  of  Charleston,  and  of  the  sea — 
*the  open  sea' — ^the  surf  of  which  dashes  up  on  a  wide  beach,  not  many  feet 
hom  the  hotel,  and  then  breaks  into  little  billows,  which,  as  if  instinct  with 
hfe,  keep  continually  chasing  eacl\  other,  like  children  in  play,  £ur  up  on  ths 
sand.    A  splendid  beach  continues  round  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  island, 
fcnmnff  a  mie  Corso  for  a  ride  or  drive  of  many  miles,  by  twilight  or  moonlight, 
•odaflioTding  facilities  for  bathing  (by  means  of  covered  vehicles  constructed 
for  the  purpose)  to  those  who  are  disposed  for  a  bath  at  any  time  in  the  surf. 
The  climate  is  ^elicious  and  healthful.     Here,  no  pestilential  blasts  of  *  villain- 
ottcompoun&^ffend ;' — ^no  insufferable  heat  is  experienced,^that  jadeM  us  in  the 
dty  through  the  day  and  night,  thawing  and  resolving  *  our  too,  too  solid  flesh 
W>  a  dew  ;— ^ere,  no  discordant  noise  of  the  great  Babel  is  heard ;  but  in- 
stead, the  music  of  the  ocean  is  in  our  ears,  with  its  bold  harmonies,  and  ths 
ebol  breeze,  one  '  of  nature's  sweet  restorers,'  comes  wafted  to  us  over  the  glad 
vatert,  from  the  sea,  balmy  and  pure  as  a  breath  of  Divinity." 

PBOSPBCTS   OP   THK  HOTKL. 

"  Again,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  this  hotel  Will  induce  many 
Northern  ftunilies  to  come  among  us  and  exchange  an  inhospitable  clime  for  an 
hospitable  one  during  the  winter,  certain  as  they  will  be  to  nnd  those  comforts 
which  have  often  been  inquired  after,  but  hitherto  looked  for  in  vain,  on  our 
seaboard.  We  are  confident  the  Hotel  will  be  as  well-patronized  during  the 
snter  as  the  summer  months.  The  same  reason  that  beguiles  Southern  families 
to  viiit  the  North  in  the  summer,  will  induce  our  Northern  friends  to  return  the 
eompliment,  and  interchange  visits  regularly  with  us  during  the  winter.  We 
know  no  less  than  five  famSies  that  arrived  in  Charleston  to  spend  last  winter 
in  our  neighborhood,  but  not  being  able  to  procure  lodgings  exactly  to  suit  them, 
■0  th^t  they  could  have  the  benefit  of  sea  air,  dispersed  and  sought  other  situa- 
tions farther  South,  either  in  the  neighborho<»d  of  Savannah,  Augustine,  or 
Coha." 

5.—THB  NORTH  AND  THE  SOUTH  IN  REGARD  TO  SLAVERY. 

We  extract  the  following  remarks  from  an  address  made  a  short  time  ago,  in 
Macon  county,  Georgia,  by  our  esteemed  friend,  Stephen  F.  Miller,  Esq.,  a  copy 
of  whidi  he  has  kindly  sent  us.  The  readers  of  the  Review  will  perhws  re- 
member Mr.  Miller  as  having  been  associated  a  short  time  vrithusin  the  eeitorial 
department,  where  we  found  him  a  most  laborious,  active,  untiring  and  intelligent 
csnfrere^  and  have  ever  lamented  that  his  services  could  not  have  been  retamed 
for  the  Review.  Our  best  wishes  are  with  him,  however,  in  whatever  field  of 
ssefolness  he  may  be  employed. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  domestic  slavery  existed  in  all  the  American  colo- 
nies that  declared  Independence  of  Great  Britain.  Of  the  thirteen  original 
members  of  the  confederacy,  seven  have  abolished  it.  Nine  slaveholding  and 
eight  non-slaveholding  states  have  since  been  added  to  the  Union.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  thesutve  population  in  1770 : 


84  THK  ITOKTH  IXD  THZ  BOOTH  IS  RIOIXD  TO  BLITXRT. 

1.  MuiaehnMtti. 3,000 

%.  Rhode  Iiland ; 4,373 

8.  Coimecticnt 6,000 

4.  Naw-Hampihin 689 

6.  New-YoA 15,000 

6.  Kew-Jerwy 7,60O 

7.  Pfflin«yl»uii« 10,000 

8.  Delaware 9,000 

«.  MiTTlmd 80,000 

10.  Virginii 166,000 

11.  North  CurolliiB 76,000 

13.  Sontb  Coniliiu 110,000 

18.  GeorgU 18,000 

ToUl  number  of  ilsTM  in  1776 60S,13S 

Afriun  il&verjr  would  hiTe  eiialed  to  thU  dsy  in  the  Noithem  Stotei,  had  it 
been  •uffidentlj  profitable  ;  but  u  the  climate  wu  too  cold  foi  cottou,  rice  mS 
■unr,  elftTe  labor  wu  diacarded — it  did  not  paj.  ' 

'  If  conoeinon  be  a  merit,  the  Soatb  let  an  eailj  eianpte.  She  yielded  two- 
fiAhi  of  her  slaTea  in  1787,  in  apportioning  RepreaenlatiTca  ;  wbilat  Ibe  Naith 
retained  aver;  person  of  color  within  her  limita,  a*  a  baiii  of  power  in  Con- 
gn»:  Thi*  tact  i»  an  admiBiion  of  property.  What  else  conld  have  induced 
tbe  South  to  aaaent  to  tbia  claaaification,  or  the  North  to  claim  the  abatemeDt,  ID 
the  nomber  of  RepreaentatiTea  under  the  Federal  Conatitution  !  Tbe  subject 
produced  much  feeling  between  the  two  aeclioni,  and  led  to  the  first  eontpremitt 
m  out  political  ajatem. 

Aa  to  tbe  propriety  of  slave  l^rar,  the  North  haa  no  right  to  judge.  She  may 
chemb  mannfaetuTea,  run  ahipa,  cultivate  oreharda,  or  do  whatever  elae  the 
plaaw*  within  her  own  apbero,  and  tbe  South  aa^a  not  a  word ;  bat  when  ahe 
tnnu  champion  of  a  faJae  and  miagnided  humanity,  and  takea  upon  beraelf  tho 
gnardianahip  of  the  South,  well  may  ne  remat  the  uaurpation.  For  the  last  fif- 
teen yeara  we  have  protested  in  vain.  Prom  a  few  crazy  memariala  to  Congreaa, 
abolition  ha*  swelled  to  its  present  hideoui  bulk. 

With  Xioniaiana,  we  acquired  from  France  in  1S03,  that  immense  region  ev 
tending  from  the  Miaaiaaippi  to  the  Rio  Grande,  then  a  alare  country.  When 
Miaaouri  ^>plied  for  admiaaiaD  into  tbe  Union,  in  18S0,  tbe  Nortb  objected,  b«- 
oauee  ahe  teeogniied  alavery  in  her  conatitution.  This  drew  tlie  line  of  36  de- 
grees 30  minutea,  to  quiet  the  troubled  waters,  and  was  ,tbe  first  eierciae  bf 
CongreBi  of  the  power  to  legislate  on  slavery  under  tbe  Conatitution.  After 
tbeTVeBt^oflSlSffith  Spain,  our  Weatem  limits  were  greatly  contracted.  B»- 
pnning  where  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  connect  an  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
utenee  weatward  to  the  100th  degree  of  longitude,  the  Missouri  parallel,  croaa- 
ing  SS  degrees,  formed  tbe  barrier  to  slavery  in  all  states  north  of,  it  and  west  of 
tbe  Miasisaippi  rivei.  Since  then  we  have  added  22  deg.  to  Ibe  PsclSc — making 
about  3,S00  milea  from  ocean  to  ocean.  For  compariaon  I  aubmit  a  atateiiLent, 
ahowing  the  relative  strength  of  the  North  and  South,  in  extant  and  pojnilation : 


Tool- IMrSW     R,T83.Tia'  Total B3fi,3lS     1,311,81 
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These  tables  include  all  persons  whaterer,  white  and  black.  Of  the  niunber 
IB  the  South,  2,486,226  are  slaves,  according  to  the  census  of  1840.  An  ennme- 
lation  is  now  in  proves,  which,  we  presume,  will  show  an  increase  of  about  90 
per  cent,  in  the  entire  population. 

Whilst  conferring  together  on  the  blessings  of  the  Union,  let  us  briefly  glance 
«t  oar  resources — that^our  adversary  may  t^e  warning,  as  well  from  what  he 
wiO  lose,  as  from  what  we  shall  continue  to  possess,  in  the  event  of  dissolution. 

Hie  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  ten  years  has  averaged 
2,100,000  bales.  To  raise  this  quantity,  let  600  pounds  in  seed  to  the  acre,  five 
bales  to  the  hand,  460  pounds  to  the  bale,  and  7  cents  per  lb.  be  assumed  in  the 
We  then  have : 


*     7,560,000  acres  in  cultivation,  worth  $10 $76,600,000 

430,000  slaves  in  cotton  fields,  worth  $600 262,000,000 

Capital  invested  in  cotton $327,000,000 

With  the  land  and  force  here  stated,  the  South  is  able  to  export  annaall  J 
2,100,000  bales,  worth  $66,600,000— an  interest  of  nearly  20  per  cent.  Out  of 
this,  however,  erpenses  of  every  kind  have  to  be  paid,  reducing  the  actual  gain 
probably  to  8  per  cent.  This,  we  think,  is  about  the  medium  of  the  cotton 
growing  states.  Perhaps  it  may  slide  as  low  as  five  per  cent.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions ;  some  planters  realizing  more,  and  others  less,  according  to  their 
doll  and  opportunity.  Besides  the  choice  hands  assigned  to  cotton,  the  remain- 
Big  2,000,000  of  slaves  in  the  South  may  be  averaged  at  $400,  making  a  total  of 
$800,000,000  of  that  kind  of  property  employed  otherwise.  The  cotton  mills, 
zailroads,  merchandise  and  shipping  of  the  North  may  be  more  productive,  but 
arte  not  equal  in  magnitude  of  value,  or  more  essential  to  her  well  being.  In 
ad£tion  to  cotton,  two  other  important  articlesproduced  exclusively  by  slave 
labor,  ought  to  be  mentioned — sugar  and  rice.  These  crops  are  of  the  annual 
value,  probably,  of  $20,000,000  ;  to  say  nothing  of  tobacco,  worth  $16,000,000 
■lore,  raised  in  slave  states.  Thus  we  have  upwards  of  $100,000,000  annually 
prodnoed  by  slave  labor,  for  market,  exclusive  of  provisions.  For  nearly  all 
this  stupendous  yield,  and  its  multiplied  exchanges,  the  North  is  the  carrier  and 
ammnission  merchant,  levying  enormous  profits  on  the  South.  In  case  the 
Union  is  dissolved,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile  and  New-Orleans  will  be  the 
importinff  marts  for  the  South,  instead  of  New- York  and  Boston.  Manufactories 
are  already  established,  and  still  rapidly  advancing,  in  the  South.  Our  .neigh- 
boring city  of  Columbus  is  the  future  Lowell.  As  a  mere  question  of  profit 
and  loss,  which  party  will  sufier  most  by  disunion  1 

«.-6TATI8TI0S  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

In  the  following  table  is  exhibited,  first,  the  total  population  of  South  Caroli- 
na, at  each  census  taken  by  the  United  States ;  second,  the  slave  population ; 
thudly^  the  number  of  Representatives  in  Confiress  for  each  decennial  period ; 
iiMiTtlily,'the  number  of  free  colored  persons,  au  according  to  the  United  States 
census  returns.  The  two  last  columns  exhibit  the  population,  accordinj|[  to  the 
state  census,  which  is  always  one  year  in  advance  of  the  federal  reckoning  : 

STATE  CKNSUS. 
f«M.  T««d.  BIbtm.  Rep's.      FrMeoI'd.  WbitM.  ■•▼«. 

1790 249,073 107,094 6 1,801 

teoo 345,591 146,151 8 3,185. 

1810 415,115 196,365 9 4,554 «17,84« 196.365 

1890 502,741 958,475 9 6,886 231.828 835,219 

1830 581,185 315,401 9 7,991 950,943 985^439 

1840 594,398 387,038 7. ...8,276 257.117 298.115 

1850 280,385 358,714 

Slaves  are  not  enumerated  in  our  state  eensus,  but  the  numbers  above  s«t 
4own  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  ComptroUer-Oeneral,  founded  on  the  tax 
ictams  of  the  state.  In  the  United  States  census,  slaves  are  enumerated  for  the 
p«pos«  of  repieseatation. 
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AGBICDITURAI  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— THB  OLIVK  TRBB. 
SiTBiui.  je&n  tgo  we  pablubad  a  Tklnalile  paper  irom  Mitehall  King',  of 
ChftrisatoD,  on  the  prodnetioD  of  OIitci  at  the  South.     We  beg  to  append  Id  it 
the  following : 

We  took  occaaion,  aome  two  years  ago,  to  taggeit  t«  out  horticultnriati  that  th* 
ali*e  tree  would  thriTe  well  in  this  legion.  Subaeqaent  obierration  has  lerred 
to  atrengUien  the  opinion,  that  the  culture  would  prove  eaay  and  profitable.  In- 
deed, there  ia  aearcelj  any  force,  we  think,  in  the  coinnion  objection  urged,  thit 
onr  climate  i*  too  Tariable,  and  exhibiting  at  times  too  great  an  extreme  of  cold. 
The  chief  objection,  we  apprehend,  ii  the  long  period  that  must  elapse  before  a 
tree  wonld  come  into  bearing.  Some  people  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  waiting  ten 
oradoaen  years  for  rstam*  for  their  labor,  and  the  notion  of  pUoting  that  others 
nay  reap  never  enters  their  beads.  Now  and  then,  howeier,  we  find  an  excep- 
tion to  this  aelGah  rule,  and  we  trust  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  a  ' 
case  within  oar  own  knowledge.  Our  friend,  John  Stusrdi,  now  well  atncken 
in  years,  ^d  a  visit  lait  sunimer  to  his  native  Italy.  While  there,  he  arranged 
for  the  sMpment  at  a  proper  season  of  a  great  man;  fruit  tree*,  shrubs.  Bower 
■eeds,  Sm.,  and  among  them  several  good  siied  olive  trees.  Tbey  came  out  in 
due  time,  in  good  order,  and  were  immediately  planted  out  in  his  garden.  They 
are  now  orowmg  Snclj,  and  be  eipecta  that  within  three  years  at  farthest  to  see 
them  in  bearing.  His  success,  of  which  he  is  confident,  may  induce  others  to 
Ibltow  his  example.  Our  children,  may,  therefore,  see  flourishing  olive  gnvei 
in  and  about  Mobile. 

The  fallowing  history  of  (he  olive,  taken  fram  Phillips'  "  Companion  for  the 
Orchard,"  will  mterest  the  reader. 

The  olive  tree  is  soid  to  have  been  transported  from  Egypt  into  Attica  by  the 
care  of  Cecrops,  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  before  tho 
Christian  era.  In  the  fabulous  bistoriei  of  Greece,  we  are  informed  that  the 
gods  having  been  called  on  to  Bettle  a  dispute  between  Neptune  and  Minerva, 
arising  from  the  desire  of  each  of  them  to  give  nsme  to  the  new  city  Cecrops  ; 
tbey  determined  to  give  the  preference  to  the  one  who  should  produce  the  most 
beneficial  gift  to  muikind.  Neptune,  striking  the  ground  with  his  trident,  cre- 
ated B  horse  i  but  Minerva,  by  causing  an  ohve  tree  to  spring  from  the  earth. 
Sained  her  point ;  and  from  her  the  city  was  called  Athenn,  now  Athens  ;  since 
le  olive,  tho  emblem  of  peace  or  agriculture,  was  much  preferable  to  the  horse, 
the  symbol  of  warand  bloodebed.  Minerva  and  the  Graces  are  also  represented 
a*  crowned  with  olive  branches. 

A  contribution  of  olives  was  given  by  all  the  Grecians  who  attended  the  Pa- 
naUiensa,  a  festival  held  at  Atbens  in  honor  of  Minerva.  Those  who  excelled 
in  any  of  the  games  during  this  festival,  were  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  olives, 
whieh  grew  in  the  grove  at  Academus,  a  place  near  the  city,  with  spacious  and 
shady  walks,  belonging  to  a  man  of  that  name.  Plato  bavine  here  opened  a 
school  of  philosophy,  all  places  of  learning  have  been  since  coiled  Academies. 

As  to  the  soil  of  the  olive  tree,  we  may  conclude,  from  several  pasiagrs  in 
scripture,  that  it  grew  naturally  in  Syria  ;  but  particularly  near  JerusaleD),  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  Mount  of  Olives,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  was  first  planted  in  Italy,  in  the  tliirtecnth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ser- 
vias  TnlUus,  the  sixth  king  of  Kome. 

The  olive  seems  to  havebaenhighly  appreciated  by  the  Romans  ;  as  Pliny  says, 
except  the  vine,  there  is  not  a  tree  t>earing  fruit  of  so  great  aceount  as  the  olive. 
"Fenestfllla informs  as,"  says  this  author,  "that during  (he  reign  of  Tarquiniue 
PriscuB,  which  was  about  the  IRSd  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  there 
were  no  olive  trees  either  in  Italy,  Spain,  or  Africa,  which  ie  a  strong  preanmp- 
tion  that  they  grew  originally  only  in  Syria."     Theopbrastus  states,  that  in  the 

MOth  year  of  the  city,  there  were  no  olive  trees  in  Ilaly,  but  on  t"^ '   — ^ 

within  Ibrty  miles  of  the  sea  ;  but  Pliny  says,  in  his  time  they  were 

the  very  heart  of  Spain  and  France,  but  that  the  olives  of  Syria,  although  si 
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pfodoced  the  be«t  oil.  Virgil  mentions  bat  three  kinds  of  oliTes ;  ColamelU 
■entione  ten  varieties,  but  says  he  belieTes  they  were  much  more  numerous. 
The  ofive  tree  is  cultiyated  with  great  assiduity  by  the  peasants  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Kizilaaan  in  Persia. 

The  oKve  tree  was  first  intrqduced  into  England  in  the  year  1670 ;  but  there 
is  tittle  inducement  for  us  to  cultivate  it,  since  it  is  by  no  means  handsome,  and 
we  have  no  desire  for  its  ripe  firuit.  Besides,  the  climate  in  genera!  is  not  suffi- 
denUy  warm  to  assure  us  of  a  crop,  though  we  have  no  doubt  but  it  would 
flourish  in  many  situations  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sussex  Downs,  where  the 
ig  tree  thrives ;  indeed,  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire  it  is  found  as  a  standard 
iRe,  and  is  seldom  injured  by  the  frost. 

Several  olive  trees  were  planted  against  a  warm  wall  at  Camden  House,  Ken- 
sington, which  succeeded  very  well  till  their  tops  advanced  above  the  wall ;  after 
which  they  were  generally  cut  down  to  the  top  of  the  wall  in  winter.  These, 
m  1719,  inroduced  a  good  quantity  of  fruit,  which  grew  so  large  as  to  be  fit  for 

fiAKng- 

According  to  Columella,  this  tree  flourishes  best  in  dry  hills  that  are  full  of 
'  white  clay  ;  for  in  moist  and  fat  fields  it  produces  plenty  of  leaves,  but  no  fruit. 
Thoag:h  this  author  contradicts  the  opinion,  that  tne  olive  will  not  grow  sixty 
■lies  from  the  sea,  he  states,  that  where  an  oak  has  stood  it  cannot  be  raised. 

The  olive  tree  requires  but  little  care  in  the  cultivation,  but  it  seldom  produ- 
ces fruit  oftener  than  once  in  two  years.  Signor  Battiloro  describes  a  singular 
variety  of  olive  tree,  which  deviates  so  much  from  the  general  habit  of  the  tree, 
that  it  produces  four  or  five  crops  of  fruit  in  the  year,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  season,  the  olives  being  small  and  black,  but  afibrding  delicious  oil. 
The  same  intelligent  observer  has  related  the  following  anecdote  : 

"  Francesco  Longuana,  a  person  known  in  Italy  by  his  proficiency  in  literature, 
happening  one  day  to  converse  with  me  concerning  the  olive  tree,  mentioned, 
that  he  had  read  in  the  writings  of  an  ancient  Greek  author,  whose  name  had 
cached  his  recollection,  that  in  the  city  of  Coriolanum,  near  that  of  Venasso, 
there  was  an  olive  tree  which  put  forth  blossoms  every  month,  and  that  this 
Gto^  noticed  the  circumstance  as  a  prodigy.  That  city,  at  present  a  villaffe, 
called  Ciumalo,  beinff  at  a  little  distance  from  my  castle,  I  repaired  to  it  for  tne 
purpose  of  tracing,  if  possible,  the  remains  of  such  a  tree ;  and  fortunately, 
owing  to  the  kind  attention  of  the  priest,  I  actually  encountered  five  of  them ; 
sad  on  returning  to  the  same  spot  m  September,  I  found  on  them  four  diflferent 
kinds  of  olives,  and  the  recent  blossoms  of  a  fifth  crop.  The  inhabitants  call 
Ifaem  (Xhe  if  o§rni  mese." 

This  fruit  the  modem  Greeks,  during  Lent,  eat  in  its  ripe  state,  without  any 
preparation  but  a  little  pepper  or  salt  and  oiL 

Tne  sweet  olives  in  the  south  of  Italy  are  of  a  large  size,  and  eaten  annually 
Bi  October,  when  pulled  from  the  trees ;  or  if  neglected  by  the  inhabitants  they 
are  greedily  devoured  by  birds. 

We  receive  the  olive  from  the  south  of  France,  from  Spain  and  Portugal, 
picUed  in  the  following  manner:  it  is  gathered  unripe,  and  suffered  to  steep  in 
water  some  days,  and  afterwards  put  into  a  ley  of  water  and  barilla,  or  kali, 
with  the  ashes  of  olive  stones  calcined,  or  with  lime.  It  is  then  bottled  or  bar- 
relled vrith  salt  and  water,  and  in  this  state  do  we  meet  with  it  at  the  desserts  of 
our  most  wealthy  tables,  where  fashion  has  done  much  in  having  introduced 
sad  given  a  fondness  for  olives,  which  seems  to  be  an  acquired  taste  ;  however, 
they  are  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  are  considered  good  to  promote  digestion 
aad  appetite. 

Bat  olives  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  they  produce,  which  ft 
ast  only  a  profitable  article  of  commerce,  but  forms  a  principal  one  of  food  te 
the  inhabitants  of  the  places  where  these  trees  are  found.  This  oil  is  contata- 
ed  in  the  pulp  only,  whereas  other  fruits  have  it  in  the  nut  or  kernel.  It  is  ob- 
taiaed  by  simple  pressure,  in  the  foUovring  manner :  the  olives  are  first  bruised 
by  a  mill-stone,  ^nd  afterwards  put  into  the  trough  of  a  nress,  which,  by  meaae 
•f  taming  a  strong  screw,  forces  all  the  liqaoT  out,  which  is  called  virgin  oil.  A 
nr  land  is  obtained  afterwards,  by  addmg  hot  water  to  the  bruised  fruit. 
is  the  main  support  of  commerce  in  some  provinees  of  Italy.    It  fonoM 
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XkB  peat  trade  of  GallipoUtans.  It  appean  by  the  books  of  their  emton-homek 
that  in  1766,  elsTen  thousand  foar  hunored  and  fifty-nine  ealme  were  shipped  on 
for  national  markets,  and  thirty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-thre^ 
salme  for  foreign  ones.  This  quantity  caimot  be  valued  at  less  than  a  miUion  of 
ducats.  The  exportation  of  oil  brings  into  Calabria-ultra  half  a  million  of  duoata 
annually. 

The  olive  tree  is  attended  to  with  the  nicest  care  near  Naples,  and  no  trombW 
spared  to  increase  its  fruitfulness,  or  revive.prolific  vigor  in  plants  that  begin  to 
feel  the  decay  of  age  ;  at  one  time  they  manure  or  water  the  roots ;  in  winter  the 
peasants  bare  the  roots  of  the  old  trees,  laying  upon  them  a  thin  coat  of  litter« 
and  leave  them  thus,  during  four  months,  to  imbibe  the  restorative  salts  of  the 
atmosphere.  Few  of  them  have  any  principal  bole ;  for  all  predominant  shoots 
ure  early  cut  out,  that  every  part  may  derive  equal  benefit  from  the  influence  of 
the  sun.    The  firuit  in  some  places  is  sufiered  to  hang  till  it  falls  through  lipe- 


Aristsus,  son  of  Apollo  by  Cyrene,  was  regarded  as  a  rural  deity  for  having 
taught  mankind  to  extract  olive  oil,  luid  also  make  honey,  cheese,  and  butter. 
The  wrestlers  were  anointed  with  it ;  and  it  was  made  a  substitute  for  butter» 
which  among  the  Romans  was  used  as  a  medicine. 

We  find  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  that  oil  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  meat 
offerings  which  the  Israelites  presented  to  the  Lord. 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  in  the  500th  year  of  the  city,  when  Appius  Claudius  and 
Lucius  Junius  were  consuls  together,  a  pound  of  oil  was  sold  for  twelve  asses ; 
but  that  in  the  year  680,  ten  pounds  of  oil  sold  for  an  ass,  and  that,  in  twenty-two 
yeare  after  that  time,  Italy  was  able  to  furnish  the  provinces  with  oil ;  and  U 
was  much  used  at  their  baths,  having,  as  they  supposed,  the  property  of  warming 
the  body,  and  defending  it  against  the  cold. 

The  best  olive  oil  at  present  is  obtained  from  Provence. 

Although  the  greater  number  of  the  English  eat  but  very  little  olive  oil,  yet 
oil  in  some  shape  forms  a  considerable  part  of  our  food,  both  animal  and  vege- 
table, and  afibrds  much  nourishment ;  but  with  some,  oil;^  substances  do  noi 
unite  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  especially  where  acids  abound. 

Dr.  A.  Hunter  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  all  plants  receive  their  prin- 
cipal nourishment  from  oily  particles  incorporated  with  water  by  means  of  an 
alkaline  salt,  or  absorbent  earth.  Until  oil  is  made  miscible,  it  is  unable  to  enter 
the  radical  vessels  of  vegetables ;  and  on  that  account  Providence  has  bountifully 
supplied  all  natural  soils  with  chalky  or  other  absorbent  particles. 

Olive  oil  is  esteemed  good  for  the  breast  and  lungs ;  it  tempers  the  sharp 
choleric  humors  in  the  bowels,  is  useful  against  all  corrosive  mineral  poisons,  as 
arsenic,  dec.  ;  it  opens  the  urinary  passages ;  and  is  good  for  the  stone  and 
gravel.     Olive  oil  couj^^eals  at  38^  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  wood  of  the  olive  tree  is  used  by  cabinet-makers,  from  its  being  beauti* 
Ihlly  veined  and  admitting  an  excellent  polish. 

lliese  trees  may  be  obtained  from  those  Italian  houses  which  import  orange 
trees  ;  they  require  nearly  the  same  treatment ;  but  when  they  have  taken  good 
loot  they  may  be  taken  from  the  pots  and  planted  in  a  warm  situation. 


s.— inrsauiTB  grass. 

Mesm^.  Editorif — I  send  you  a  small  bundle  of  Texas  or  Musquite  gTaM» 
grown  on  the  farm  of  our  neighbor,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Daniel.  In  an  article  pab- 
fished  last  year  in  the  Southern  CulHvatcr — this  a^cultural  paper  should  be  in 
tlM  hands  of  evexy  Mississippi  planter— over  the  signature  of  J.  W.  Barnes,  ho 
•sys,  there  are  several  varieties  of  Musquite  grass,  as  follows :  Curiy,  running, 
iMther,  blue,  block,  and  bearded,  but  the  diierenee  between  them  is  so  smul 
that  it  is  not  worth  mentioning.  We  find,  says  the  writer,  this  grass  growing 
im  Texas  spontaneously,  as  far  south  as  latitude  28^,  and  as  &r  north  and  weal 
as  the  Grand  Prairicabove  the  cross-timbers,  thus  spreading  over  a  country  of 
«oie  than  S"*.  but  it  seems  to  flouriah  best  in  tho  latitude  itma  S8<»  to  82^ ;  Imt 
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ibm  haidniMt  of  its  nature,  I  am  lad  to  bdiaire  that  it  wiO  gfow  ia  almoil 
aay  latitnda  of  extreme  cokL  Unlike  the  Bermuda,  thia  graaa  if  eaail^  killed  bf 
taming  it  OTer  in  winter  with  a  common  Gary  plow.  Some  farmers  m  weeteim 
and  northern  Texas  succeed  well  in  making  a  crop  with  no  other  food  but  Mua- 
fBite  grass.  This  grass  you  will  perceiye,  Messrs.  Editors,  is  as  well  seeded  aa 
the  'HmothT,  and  therefore  must  be  highly  nutritious— the  fibre  of  the  stalk  ia 
dsGhcate  and  fine.  I  am  confident,  that  upon  a  soil  adapted  to  its  ^oductioi^ 
two  or  more  tons  to  the  acre  may  be  grown.  U,  then,  we  have  a  rich  nutritioua 
grass  that  can  be  successfully  and  profitably  rused  in  Mbsissi]p{>i,  will  not  our 
planters  appropriate  a  few  of  their  aerea  to  its  culture  1  Our  citizens  annually 
make  lar^e  outlays  for  northern  hay,  but  wherefore  should  we  do  this  when  we 
esB  raise  it  at  home  1  I  hope  ^our  old  correspondents,  Caleb  Quotem  and  Dr. 
Flullips,  will  favor  us  with  their  views  on  the  adaptation  of  our  climate  and  soil 
to  tha  i»odaetion  of  Musquite  grass.    Your  obedient  servant, 

YlOMAN  OF  HINDa. 

S^-SUQABrEEFINING. 

One  of  our  New-York  contemnoraries  speaks  of  a  newly-inYented  nioeeas  fbt 
refining,  or  cleaning  su^r,  which  is  about  to  be  employed  in  one  of  the  refiniuji^ 
ertablishments  of  that  city.  The  sugar,  mixed  with  molasses  until  it  has  a  semi- 
laid  consistency,  is  thrown  into  a  revolving  sieve,  with  meshes  so  close  as  to 
confine  the  grains  of  sugar,  while  it  permits  the  molasses  to  escape  ;  and  the 
■eve  being  revolved  with  prodigious  velocity — two  thousand  revolutions  a  mi* 
■ate — the  molasses  is  driven  out  by  the  centrifugal  force,  leaving  the  sugar 
bdund,  clear,  white,  and  it  is  said,  perfSBctly  dry,  resembling  what  is  called  re- 
fined brovm  sugar,  and  needing  but  one  more  operation  to  convert  it  into  the 
feaf.  The  sieve  refined  two  hundred  pounds  at  a  time,  and  in  the  short  space, 
we  are  told,  of  two  minutes. 

4..-801IBTHING  VO&  THB  SOUTH. 

lieiit.  Potter,  of  the  navy,  has  presented  to  the  editors  of  the  National  Intel' 
kgeneer,  for  distribution,  a  variety  of  seeds  of  olants  from  the  Mediterranean. 
Among  them  is  the  pistechio  nut,  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  a  valu- 
aUe  dye  and  oil,  and  for  several  other  purposes  of  commerce.  In  a  note  lieut. 
Fnter  says :  '*  I  think  the  climate  ot  Creorgia,  Louisiana,  South  and  North 
Onolina,  Texas,  Mississippi,  and  several  other  of  the  Southern  States,  is  well 
adapted  for  the  propagation  of  this  tree.  Should  an^  one  be  successful  in  rais- 
iag  and  bringing  the  tree  to  perfection  in  any  considerable  numbers,  they  will 
fnd  the  nle  of  the  nut  a  lucrative  business.  The  lastine  melon  of  Naples  can 
be  kept  good  one  year  merely  by  hanging  it  up  in  a  cool  and  dry  place.  The 
Oriental  cypress  is  the  ornamental  tree  ot"  all  ISastem  cemeteries,  and  begins  to 
tiiat  place  in  European  cemeteries." 


S^THB  NEXT  PATENT  ItEPOET. 
Although  Mr.  Ewbank  has  not  yet  favored  the  world  with  the  first  volume  of 
kis  agricultural  statistics,  owing  to  the  vrretched  system  of  government  prints 
ing,  we  believe,  he  has  yet  issued  a  dreuUr  for  a  new  one.  We  publish  cheef- 
faDy  from  the  circular  he  sends  us,  those  queries  which  relate  peculiarly  to 
Louisiana  and  the  South-West. 

COTTOIf. 

Average  yield  of  clean  cotton  per  acre — cost  of  production  per  lb. — ^what  crops 
best  grown  in  roUtion  with  cotton— best  preventives  agamst  rust,  army  and 
boll  worms — how  deep  do  you  usually  plow  for  this  crop ;  have  you  any  expe- 
rience in  sub-soiling,  or  deep  tillage  for  cotton— your  experience  in  the  use  of 
cotton-seed  as  a  fertilixer— how  can  cotton  lands  best  be  improved  without  rest- 
ing them  1 

SUGAR-CANV. 

Is  the  cane  losing  its  vital  force,  and  becoming  more  subject  to  premature  de- 
eay  than  formerly— should  not  the  seeds  m  place  of  rattoons  be  occasionaUy 
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plantad  to  prodaca  new  and  healthier  varieties— can  yon  suggeet  any  improre- 
ment  in  cnltiTation  of  the  cane,  or  the  manu&cture  of  eagar— cost  of  prododng 
sugar  per  lb.  1 

BICB. 

Can  rice  be  suceessfnily  ealtiyated  on  npland — do  yon  know  of  anyTarieties 
decidedly  superior  to  others  which  deserve  increased  attentionr— can  yon  sag- 
gest  any  improvement  in  the  management  of  rice  plantations  1 

TOBAOOO. 

Average  yield  per  acre— cost  of  production  per  cwt.  or  hhd.^[e8cribe  any 
new  process  of  cultivation  or  curing— crops  best  grown  in  rotation  to  maintain 
the  fertility  of  tobacco-land  1 

BBKP. 

Is  the  culture  of  hemp  on  the  increase  or  decrease-— describe  any  new  process 
of  culture  or  preparation  for  market — average  yield  per  acre--cost  of  production 
per  pound  ? 


DEPARTMENT  OP  MANUPACTURES. 

1.— BOUTHSBN  GRANITE,  Ka  4.* 

AccoBDiNo  to  estimates  made  by  scientific  architects  here,  who  are  familiar 
with  the  general  plans  of  construction  proposed  for  the  new  Custom  House, 
the  quantity  of  granite  necessary  for  its  erection  will  be  certainly  not  less  than- 
16,000  tons.  If  many  columns  are  introduced,  and  stone  used  to  a  more 
considerable  extent  than  is  now  anticipated,  it  may  require  18,000  tons,  or  even 
more. 

It  has  already  been  detennined  that  the  building  will  be  300  feet  in  length, 
and  200  feet  in  width — thus  giving  a  belt  of  1,000  feet.  The  basement,  and  the 
two  stories  above  it,  with  the  conuces  and  par^>et,  will  be,  probably,  at  least  60 
feet  in  height.  We  have  then  an  outside  superfices  above  ground  of  60,000  souare 
feet.  But  the  foundations  and  cross  walls,  whidi  must  be  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, the  steps,  and  paving,  will  consume  a  vast  quantity  of  stone — sufficient  to 
warrant  us  in  assuming  16,000  tons  as  a  basis  of  calculation.  A  square  foot  of 
granite  is  usually  estimated  at  166  pounds  in  the  calculation  of  builders  ;  though 
the  various  species  of  granite  vary  somewhat  in  specific  gravity.  This  then  is 
equivalent  to  216,774  cubic  feet.  We  will  assume  the  price  of  the  granite  at 
46  cents  per  foot — the  freight  at  $2^  per  ton — and  the  cost  of  hammering  it  at 
46  cents  per  superficial  foot.  The  measurement  of  the  hammered  superfices  is 
estimated  by  competent  persons  here,  at  not  less  than  160,000  square  feet. 

With  these  data,  and  without  entering  into  any  computation  of  the  amount  of 
workmanship,  and  the  value  of  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  building— such  aa 
the  columns  with  their  caps  and  bases,  the  pediments,  and  other  embeUishmentSa 
we  arrived  at  the  following  statement : 

16,000  tons,  equivalent  to  216,774  square  feet,  at  46  cents $97,648  30 

16,000  tons  freight,  at  $2^ 37,600  00 

160,000  superficial  feet,  hammering  at  46  cents 67,600  00 

$202,648  30 

This  gives  an  aggregate  cost,  which  does  not  vary  materially  from  our  original 
estimate.  We  will  now  direct  attention  to  two  of  our  items  of  calculation,  viz. : 
the  price  of  the  granite,  and  the  cost  of  hammering  it.  Forty-five  cents  per  foot 
for  granite  delivered  on  shipboard  is  a  low  price,  even  for  large  contracts.    The 
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klMt  offer  for  famuhmg  granite  on  a  large  ecale  that  has  come  under  ear  ob- 
MnatioiL,  is  that  for  the  SmithBonian  Institute  building  at  Washington.    The 
gnnite  in  this  case  was  to  be  obtained  in  Maryland,  on  tne  line  of  the  Baltimore 
ad  Ohio  Rail-Toad.     The  granites  with  which  we  are  likely  to  come  into  com- 
fctitioa,  will  he  those  of  Massachusetts  or  Maine,  as  from  those  points  it  can  be 
eoBTeyed  hy  sea  to  Charleston  at  less  expense  than  from  any  other  quarries^ 
■Bless  it  he  from  those  in  South  Carolina.    The  granites  from  Maine,  howerer* 
ne  not  in  much  esteem — being  generally  of  whitish  appearance,  and  objection- 
aU«  on  other  accounts.    The  Quincy  granite  is  much  admired  on  account  of  ite 
eolor,  and  the  superior  capacity  which  it  is  said  to  possess  of  resistance  to  the 
acbmi  of  fire  ;  but  on  this  account,  as  well  as  the  extra  cost  of  working  it,  it 
anally  commands  about  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  other  sorts  of  New-England 
giudte.     This  Tory  circumstance,  which  renders  it  necessary  for  the  quarriers 
of  it  to  charge  that  difference  in  order  to  realize  to  themselves  the  same  net  pro- 
fit, makes  it  also  more  expensiye  to  work,  as,  in  consequence  of  its  tenacity,  it 
cmnot  be  wrought  at  the  same  cost  as  some  other  granites  which  are  equally 
iennble  for  building  purposes.    We  have  instituted  comparisons  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  Quincy  quarries,  because  they  are  amongst  the  most  eligible 
IB  ntaation  for  the  shipment  of  stone  to  the  Southern  states. 

When  large  contracts  are  made  for  hammering  granite,  it  is  seldom  the  case 
that  the  price  falls  below  the  cost  of  the  granite  delivered  on  the  spot  where  it 
is  to  be  used.  Forty-five  cents  per  supe^cial  foot  is  the  lowest  rate  that  we 
hate  heard  of.  Those  who  may  contemplate  engaging  in  this  enterprise  in  Co- 
lnBibia,  need  not  be  over  careful  to  investigate  the  cost  of  hammering  the  ^pran- 
'tft,  as,  from  whatever  source  the  granite  for  the  Custom  House  may  be  obtamed, 
it  is  certain  that  it  will  be  hammered  on  the  spot  which  the  building  will  occupy ; 
kit  we  make  these  observations  respecting  this  item,  and  fix  the  probable  rate 
flf  charge,  in  order  to  verify  the  estimate  we  have  made  of  the  entire  cost  of 
ghaiite  for  the  building.  If  it  is  prepared  for  use  abroad,  it  will  not  only  re- 
fuire  to  be  cased  with  strips  of  wood,  secured  by  hoops  of  iron,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  edges  from  injury,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  more  careftil 
handling  on  shipboard,  as  well  as  receiving  and  discharging  it,  it  will  superin- 
doce  the  payment  of  extra  freisht — ^which  extra  charges  would  also  pertain  to 
the  conveyance  of  it  by  rail-road. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  columns  and  cornices  and  other  ornamental  parts 
of  the  building,  which  will  be  of  such  high  cost  as  to  render  thO'difierence  of 
freight,  and  the  extra  cost  of  casing,  but  small  in  proportion  to  their  value,  may 
Bay  be  wrought  at  the  quarries,  and  in  such  case,  indeed,  it  is  highly  important 
to  ascertain  whether  we  can  hammer  and  work  up  stone  as  cheaply  as  at  the 
North.  For  the  reasons  already  assigned,  we  see  no  obstacle  to  our  doing  it 
even  cheaper.  Labor  can  be  had  at  as  low  rates  or  lower — subsistence  is  cheaper^— 
the  cKmate  and  temperature  are  such  as  to  admit  of  uninterrupted  operations  at 
aO  seasona — and  the  granites  we  have  may  be  worked  with  much  less  labor,  it 
bein^  recollected  that  some  of  those  described  by  Professor  Tuomey  yield  very 
Beadily  to  the  chisel,  whilst  they  at  the  same  time  possess  the  beauty  and  dura- 
bility desirable  for  building  materials.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Northern 
diipments  of  granites  to  the  South  are  burthened  with  wharfage  at  both  ends  of 
the  sea  route,  and  marine  insurance,  which  will  certainly  amount  to  more  than 
the  cost  of  hauling  from  the  rail-road  depot  in  Charleston  to  any  point  within 
thedtr. 

We  have  now  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader  almost  eweiy  item 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  demonstrating  our  ability  to  furnish  stone  of  eood 
quality,  at  the  lowest  price,  for  the  new  Custom-house ;  and  we  ho{>e  we  have 
feeceeded  in  placing  the  matter  in  a  sufficiently  favorable  aspect  to  induce  the 
eaaanencement  of  me  business.  The  site  already  purchasea  for  the  building, 
(Fitzsimon*s  Wharves,)  is  now  under  lease  for  nearly  three  years  from  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  is  a  valuable  lease,  and  as  it  i^  altogether  unlikely  that  the  Go- 
vernment will  purchase  it,  we  may  presume  that  no  Granite  will  be  wanted  on 
the  spot,  for  use,  for  nearly  three  years  to  come ;  but  let  not  this  fact  cause  any 
one  to  slumber  who  wishes  to  secure  the  contract.  The  Commissioners  are 
advertising  for  ofifers— the  plans  for  the  buildings  will  be  definitively  de- 
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tenniBad  upon  in  FebniaTy  next,  and  although  the  offen  for  atone  are  now  called 
for  probablj  not  so  much  with  a  view  of  doaing  a  contract  for  it  as  to  fix  upon 
the  Kind  of  stone  to  be  nsed ;  yet  such  preliminaries  maj  soon  be  entered  into 
as  will  ultimately  give  diretion  to  the  contract  for  the  stone.  So  let  your  Co- 
lumbia quarriers  Iw  on  the  look  out— they  may  depend  upon  fair  play  so  far 
as  the  Commissioners  are  concerned.  Boston  has  been  allowed  to  build  her 
Custom-House  of  Granite-— and  New- York  of  Marble,  both  of  them  at  enormous 
cost ;  but  no  doubt  when  Charleston  is  considered,  economy  will  be  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  efforts  will  be  made  in  some  quarters  to  find  for  us  a  cheaper 
•tohe.  But  let  us  stand  up  for  Carolina  Granite.  If  suitable  efforts  are  made 
by  our  Representatives  in  Congress-— using  their  influence  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  by  the  CommMsioners,  and  by  our  own  citizens,  it  will  be 
accorded  to  us ;  and  if  we  succeed,  it  will  form  an  era  in  our  industrial  history. 
As  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  the  cost  of  some  of  the  principal  public 
buildings  in  this  country,  we  make  some  quotations,  touching  this  point,  from  the 
valuable  work  put  forth  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  Chairman  of  the  Building 
Committee  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  to  which  we  beg  to  refer  enquirers 
for  much  of  valuable  information  on  the  topics  which  we  have  brought  to  their 
notice.  Of  the  public  buildings  in  Washinffton  and  elsewhere,  he  reckons  the 
cost  as  follows :  **  The  Capitol  (which  is  buut  of  Sandstone  from  Acquia  C^eek, 
Virginia,)  including  the  cost  of  re-building  after  its  partial  destruetion  in  1844, 
and  the  layinff  out  of  its  erounds,  $2,069,573 — the  Treasury  build^g^  of  thq 
same  material,  $648,743— the  Patent  Office,  of  the  same,  $417,650— 4ne  Gene^ 
ral  Post  Office,  of  Maible  from  New- York,  $462,766— the  New-Yo^  Custom- 
House,  of  Marble,  $960,000— the  Boston  Custom-House,  of  Granite,  $776,00$, 
not  including  the  price  of  the  lot,  nor  the  very  heavy  cost  incurred  in  preparing 
for  the  stone  foundations — these  two  items  amounting  to  $300,000,  and  making 
the  total  cost  $1,076,000.  Thejtwo  porticoes  and  dome  of  this  building,  cosL 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  architect,  $240,000.  The  United  States  Bank 
building  (now  the  Custom-House,)  in  Philaddphia,  of  Maible,  cost  $267,462 — 
the  Girard  College,  of  Maible,  $1,427,800 ;  Trinity  Church  in  New-Yo^,  of 
new  red  Sandstone,  about  $338,000,  of  which  about  on^third  waf  expended  on 
its  tower  and  spire.  The  Smithsonian  buildings,  of  the  same,  will  be  abbut 
$215,000." 

And  now  what  is  wanting  to  set  this  Granite  ball  in  motion  in  Richland?  Is 
it  capital!  It  can  be  easily  Stained — ^we  are  ready  to  embark  in  it  here.  A  oom7 
TOny  can  easily  be  formed,  if  private  individuals  are  unwilling  to  gj  into  it  alone. 
The  approachm|r  Session  of  the  Legislature  will  bring  to  your  town  many  who 
will  join  you,  if  it  is  desired,  and  you  will  bring  ihe  matter  to  their  notice.  Let 
then  the  effort  be  made,  and  if  other  sufficient  motives  cannot  be  found  for  en- 
tering into  this  promising  enterprise,  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  determination 
to  make  a  trial  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  way,  let  those  monuments  of  our 
shame — ^the  Capitol  Gate  Posts — transported  by  sea  and  land,  from  Northern 
Qitarrie»t  to  your  inland  town,  whose  foundation  is  Grranite,  arouse  within  us  a 
determined  spirit  of  enterprize.  It  is  high  time  that  we  should  disencumber 
ourselves  of  that  vile  lethargy  which  causes  us  to  be  so  miserably  dependant 
upon  foreign  skill  and  enterprize. 

To  one  other  subject  we  desire  to  invite  attention — the  recognized  mode  of 
OMasuring  granite.  It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  Shaw's  work,  that  at  a 
convention  of  stone  quarriers  held  in  Boston  some  years  ago,  certain  rules  of 
measurement  were  adopted,  and  which,  we  believe,  are  still  adhered  to.  These 
measurements  relate  to  hammered  and  chiseled  granite.  They  should  be  fa- 
miliar to  those  engaging  in  the  business.  And  now  as  to  the  quarrying  of 
granite.  **  Any  attempt  to  recount  the  history  of  the  art,  (says  Burgoyne) 
"  would  oblige  us  to  extend  our  retrospect  to  a  very  early  date,  perhaps  we 
should  say  to  a  dateless  period — to  call  to  mind  the  structural  wonders  of  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  of  Thebes  ;  and  to  close  history  with  the  confession  that,  however 
the  mechanical  modes  of  wielding  the  wrought  masses  may  have  received  im- 
provement in  modem  times,  the  primitive  methods  and  tools  of  the  quarrymen 
and  of  the  mason  have,  if  we  except  the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  become  no 
more  altered  in  our  hands  than  have  the  chiselled  works  of  the  ancient  sculf^ 
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•uvpsflsed  by  Ui«  prodndiMis  of  later  j9nB,  .  Tlie  Impi— witi  em- 
ployed iag  qoarrjring  bj  mere  mannai  labor  are  nmply  the  sledge  hammer  or 
■■Uei,  the  borer  or  chisel,  and  the  wedges,  besides  trucks,  s«ch  geaiiiir  as  may 
W  required  to  fiunlitate  the  removal  of  the  blocks  when  detached.  Of  these^ 
Ike  only  one  which  needs  any  description  is  the  chisel,  which  is  an  iron  rod 
with  a  ated  catting  end,  welded  at  one  extremity  and  flattened  to  a  wedge- 
ike  foiHi  on  the  otl^.  The  implements  used  in  blasting  are  of  a  similarly 
Lple  chaxacter,  and  consist  of  tne  borer  or  jiimpinff  tool,  Uie  scn^ier  lor  clear- 
the  hole  of  the  chips  produced,  the  claying  bar  tor  driTinc  in  dry  clay  if  the 
»  be  too  damp  for  the  immediate  introduction  of  the  cmurge,  the  needle, 
wkkk  ie  dritren  into  the  charge,  and  remains  while  the  hole  is  filled  up  with 
dec.,  90  that,  when  ultimately  withdrawn,  a  channel  is  preserved  con^ 

(I  directly  with  the  powder.  While  the  needle,  which  is  a  long,  thin 
,  remains  in  its  place,  the  space  around  it  is  filled  up,  by  means  of  the 
tEUBpiiig-bar,  with  stones,  dec."  It  is  a  singular  fiut  that  some  of  the  most  re» 
eattiy  introduced  improvements  in  quarrying  and  boring,  which  were  brought 
fina  the  mines  of  Germanjr  as  noveltiea,  wero  in  use,  as  has  been  lately  ascer- 
tained,  centuries  ago  in  China. 

FinaUy ,  lePus  see  what  will  be  done — not  talked  about — in  this  matter  of  ftir- 
■iahing  granite  for  the  new  Custom  House. 

Let  the  business  of  quarrying  be  but  begun,  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  ffood 
Bmaffemevit,  it  must  succeed  and  prove  very  profitable.  Thero  will  be  no  lackr 
^^t  demand  for  the  stone.  We  must  before  lonf  have  at  least  a  new  State 
Hooee  in  Colombia,  for  the  miserable  old  bam  which  now  annually  encloses  the 
assembled  wisdom  of  the  State,  is  utterly  unworthy  for  the  purpose.  Hope- 
lUly  will  we  wait  farther  developments. 


9.— SOUTHBBN  MAKUFACTUEES. 

The  felli^wnig  article  from  the  LouinilU  Journal  will  lead  to  very  interesting 
reflections  in  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful : 

THB  FBOOBKSB  OF  THX  COTTON  KANUFACTUBB  SOUTH  AND  WBST. 

h  is  now  but  a  few  years  since  public  attention  was  called  to  the  vast  natural 
advantages  at  various  points  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  for  themanu&cture 
sf  the  great  stifle  of  Uiat  valley.  The  essays  and  discussions  on  the  subject 
tkat  have  appeared  in  this  and  other  journals,  have  satisfied  every  reading  and 
tfcmkitig  man  in  the  country  that  the  chief  seats  of  cotton  manufacture  are  to  be 
m  and  near  the  cotton  and  wheat  fields.  Already  we  see  indications  of  the  re- 
mits of  these  opinions  in  the  condition  of  the  Eastern  mills.  In  a  few  years 
mott  English  capitalists  and  operatives  will  have  ascertained  our  superior  ad- 
vmtagee,  and  the  mills  of  Glasgow  and  Manchester  will  be  gradually  stopped, 
preparatory  to  a  removal  of  money,  men  and  machinery,  to  points  within  our 
amits,  where  more  can  be  effected  by  the  force  of  each. 

We  ask  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  reader  to  the  following  extract  from 
m  Me  editorial  in  the  last  Dry  Goods  Reporter : 

"At  the  present  moment,  among  the  producers  of  cloth  in  those  sections — 
nsmely,  the  Northern  and  Middle  States — which  have  hitherto  been  reffarded  as 
the  chief  seats  of  manufacturing  industry,  there  appears  to  be,  and  doubtless  is, 
lomethinf  less  of  that  prosperity  which,  upon  an  average,  throughout  the  whole 
country,  is  unusually  marked ;  the  value  of  raw  matenals  has  risen  dispropor- 
tienat<3y  to  the  price  of  fabrics,  and,  although  the  demand  for  the  latter  is  good, 
the  supply  is  more  than  equal  to  it.  That  is  to  say,  notwithstandin^r  the  raw 
material  is  very  high,  and  manufacturers  complain  of  inadequate  prices,  they 
nevertheless  buy  aiui  woik  up  a  larger  quantity  of  raw  material  than  ever  he* 
torn,  in  the  face  of  enhanced  ezportations  of  rival  productions.  This  is  an  ano- 
maly which  puzzles  many ;  but,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  causes  which  are  in  ope- 
ntion  to  etimulate  oon^lition,  we  arrive  at  something  like  a  solution. 
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'*  We  mty  refleet  that  political  causes  in  Europe  ha^e  operated  to  keep  groodi 
cheap  in  Lancastershire,  and  by  doing  bo,  to  promote  large  exports  to  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  at  a  moment  when  more  incentives  to  manufacturing  rivalry  have 
acted  upon  the  South  and  West.  These  are,  first,  abundance  of  capital ;  second, 
the  influence  of  the  improvements  in  steam-power  and  machinery,  emancipating 
fretory-labor  from  water-power  localities  ;  and  lastly,  political  motives. 

**  The  South  has  abundance  of  capital,  evinced  in  toe  fact  that  the  crop  thus 
fiur  delivered,  say  3,000,000  bales,  has  realized  9104,000,000,  against  $80,000,000 
for  2,690,000  bales  last  year ;  that  is  to  say,  a  quantity  diminisned  by  one-fourth, 
lessening  to  the  same  extent  the  expenses  of  freight,  packing,  weighing,  &c., 
while  rates  of  exchange  are  high,  drawn  against  high  values,  has  enabled  the 
South,  as  a  whole,  prob&ly  to  realize  $30,000,000  more  money  from  this  crop  than 
from  the  last.  With  these  means,  factories  have  so  multiplied,  that  not  short 
of  176,000  spindles  are  now  in  operation  in  the  cotton  States,  requiring  100,000 
bales  of  cotton  per  annum,  and  eveiy  mail  brings  advices  of  some  new  one  going 
up.  This  rivalry  afiects  the  old-established  factories  far  more ;  as  new  factories 
ere  all  armed  with  the  newest  improved  machinery,  and  will  produce  at  probably 
20  per  cent,  better  advantage.  The  competition  from  this  quarter  is  every  way 
calculated  to  diminish  the  old  margin  between  the  cost  of  raw  mafterial  and  that 
of  &brics.  Therefore,  those  old  consumers  who  had  reached  the  minimum  mar* 
gin  at  which  they  could  work,  must  give  up  shop,  and  give  place  to  more  com- 
petent operators." 

The  editor  of  that  paper  has  been  a  merchant,  and  cotton  manufacturer. 
There  is  no  better  authonty  on  this  subject. 

Here  we  see  an  excess  of  $30,000,000  as  the  product  of  the  cotton  crop  of 
1849-'60  over  that  of  1848-*49.  This  thirty  millions  of  dollars  would  put  up  at 
home,  and  equip  enough  mills  to  change  from  five  to  six  hundred  thousand  bales 
of  cotton  into  eoarse  cotton  clothe  Most  of  the  money  would  be  spent  at  home  for 
labor  and  materials,  and  would  consequently  be  re-producing  cotton  mills.  The 
South  can  spare  this  thirty  millions  of  dollars  every  year,  and  instead  of  feeling 
a  loss  and  deficiency  of  capital,  would  feel  the  stimulating  influences  of  a  seduc- 
tive home-employed  capital.  In  ten  years,  the  savings  in  carrying  cotton  doth, 
and  food  for  the  cotton  cloth-makers  in  unnatural  oiriBctions  about  the  world, 
would  build  and  equip  cotton  mills  enough  to  consume  our  entire  crop,  and  we 
should  then  have  a  monopoly  of  cotton  cloth  as  well  as  of  raw  cotton. 

The  people  of  the  South  would  then  be  busy  at  home  instead  of  running  off 
to  California.  The  stream  of  Pactolus  would  then  run  by  their  very  doors,  and 
they  would  find  its  golden  sands  richer  than  those  under  the  Sacramento. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  note  what  is  stated  in  the  extract  above  about  the 
greater  efficiency  of  new  cotton  machineiy.  Twenty  per  cent,  advantage  iw 
enormous. 

The  Eastern  mills  have  now  the  advantage  of  our  own  only  in  system,  llii* 
we  can,  and  shall  soon  obtain,  and  then  we  shall  hear  no  home  croakings  and 
sneers  about  the  profitableness  or  advantages  of  home  cotton  mills. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  INTERNAL  IMPROYEMENT. 

1.— TBHUANTSFEC  RAIL-ROAD. 

MOVEMKNT  IN  NSW-ORLKAITS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Benjamin  stated  that  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Committee,  a  sub-Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  soliciting  aid  in  the  Tehuantepec  enterprise,  of 
which  Committee  he  (Mr.  Benjamin)  was  appointed  Chairman.  The  Commit- 
tee had  not  yet  been  able  to  prepare  the  address,  but  he  had  drawn  up  a  report, 
comprising  a  considerable  amount  of  information  to  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans, 
which  had  not  yet  been  laid  before  them. 

Mr.  Benjamin  then  read  his  report,  which  is  vexy  voluminous,  and  highly  in- 
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lif««lirt|  It  U  Yeiy  My  drawn  up,  and  containa  a  large  number  of  important 
freta,  with  which  we  were  previoufllj  unacquainted.  It  fully  explains  the  na« 
toe  and  adrantagea  of  the  original  mnt,  for  the  right  of  way  across  the  Isth- 
■na  of  Tehuantepec,  and  the  transfer  of  all  these  rights  and  priyileges  to  th« 
tmateea  of  the  permanent  Committee  in  New-Orleans,  with  power  to  make  a 
tnnafer  of  them  to  a  company  as  soon  as  one  is  formed.  Ihe  articles  of  agree' 
nnit  with  Mr.  Hargous  are  all  ffiyen. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  stated  that  all  difficulties  and 
daobta  in  regard  to  the  enterprise  were  removed,  and  that  it  only  remained  for 
the  dtixena  of  New-Orleans  to  act.  The  disposal  ot  the  lands  along  the  route, 
continiied  Mr.  B.,  will  in  time  more  than  pay  for  the  road,  and  the  work  vHll 
commence  paying  as  soon  as  the  company  organizes.  The  company  can  imme- 
diately atart  a  communication  across,  by  means  of  mules  and  carriages,  and  a 
ososiderable  portion  of  the  California  travel  can  be  secured^t  once.  The  towns 
which  will  aprinff  up  at  each  end  of  the  road  will  be  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  sale  of  lots  will  produce  a  large  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  Benjamin  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to  raise  some  twenty  or  thirty 
tksnaand  dloUars  for  present  uses  in  making  surveys,  dec. 

It  was  moUd  that  the  coinmittee  open  an  office  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
safaacriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  company,  which  waa  now  sure  to  be  organized. 
Sobocnbera  are  to  pay  in  five  per  cejit^on  the  amount  subscribed,  the  same  to 
be  credited  to  them  when  the  Dooksor~the  company  are  opened.  The  motion 
pievailed. 

Mr.  Mathews  offered  a  resolution,  appointing  a  committee  of  twenty  citizens 
to  vrait  on  the  Governor,  and  solicit  him  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  Legisla- 
tve  immediately,  with  a  view  of  having  the  general  corporation  laws  altered, 
and  a  charter  given  to  the  company.    The  resolution  was  ajgpted. 

It  was  movM  that  a  committee  of  ten  citizens  be  appointed  to  draft  a  memo- 

liai  and  obtain  the  signatures  of  all  our  citizens,  praymg  for  an  extra  session  of 

Ike  Legislature.    The  memorial  is  to  be  carried  up  by  the  committee  of  twenty, 

and  presented  to  the  Grovemor.    The  motion  was  adopted. 

Tlie  privileges  obtained  £rom  the  grantees  of  the  Mexican  Government  con* 


1.  Of  the  exclusive  right  of  establishing  a  communication  by  steam  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  by  the  canals  and  rail-roads,  or  improvement  of  natural 
water  eoiirses.     The  ri^ht  is  granted  for  sixty  years. 

5.  Of  a  grant  in  fee-smiple  of  ten  leagues  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  line  of 
eanmianication,  making  about  five  millions  of  acres. 

Z.  Of  exemption  from  any  contributions  or  taxes  on  travelers  or  merchandise 
ia  transitu,  for  a  term  of  fifty  years ;  and  exempthm  firom  transport  duty,  freights, 
lighterage,  tonnage,  or  any  other  class  of  dues. 

4.  Of  the  right  to  foreigners  to  acquire  real  property  and  exercise  any  trade 
sr  calling,  even  mining,  within  fifty  leagues  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  transit. 

6.  Of  an  exemption  from  all  duty  on  affricultural  implements,  and  implements 
tat  the  arts,  for  twenty  years ;  and  on  all  articles  of  subsistence,  clothing,  fur* 
■itore,  and  other  things  useful  for  the  construction  and  embellishment  of  houses, 
tat  six  yeara  from  the  establishment  of  the  colony. 

6.  Of  making  all  works  necessary  for  shelter  and  use,  fortresses  and  ware- 
hoosea,  in  two  ports,  one  at  each  end  of  the  line,  to  be  selected  by  the  grantee. 

The  grant  of  Uie  above  privileges  waa  originally  made  to  Jose  Gturay,  by  whom 
it  waa  subsequently  conveyed  to  Mr.  Hargous  of  this  city.  This  committee 
have  obtained  a  conditional  release  firom  Mr.  Hargous,  of  which  the  following  is 
■I  outline  :— 

1.  Bfr.  Hargous  secures  to  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans  a  preference  in  carry* 
ing  out  the  enterprise,  and  give  them  two  years  within  which  to  organise  a  com* 
pany  for  that  purpose. 

5.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  different  disposal  of  the  grant  in  the  in- 
lcTval«  Mr.  Hargous  makes  conveyance  of  it  to  the  trustees  who  are  authorized 
to  convey  it  to  the  contemplated  company,  if  formed  within  the  limit  of  the  last 
two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  trustees  were  to  convey  it  back  to  Mr. 
Harfous,  if  there  should  be  a  failure  of  organization. 


to  vMontnapwo  mMMMOut, 

a,  Mr.  HugMi*  dteoaM  for  tnut»w  pmona  wfco  an  dtitmi  of  New-Or- 
Isuu,  kod  wno  ihoald  Im  approTcd  by  tlM  oomndttee. 

1.  Mr.  Hargoiu  ii  to  teceira  for  Iu«  priTilegei,  lands,  &e.,  me-ttdrd  irf'  the 
■toek  of  tlw  coDUmplated  c«mp*n]r,  •*!,  bawerer,  to  aTcaAd  time  miltioni  of 
doU«n.  For  this  pu^ow  it »  awunied  ttwt  it  would  oort  about  16,000,000  to 
oury  ovltbe  work.  Tba  eafitti  pnipoMd  wu  tiierefore  fiisd  at  $6,000,000; 
one-third  for  Mr.  Horsoui  and  two-thirdu  for  inbKribera. 

But  Una*  alio  pnMded  that  ifthe  work  couldba  done  forleii  than  #6,000,000, 
Hi.  Hargona  waa  to  hkvaaharea  to  the  amount  of  only  one-half  of  the  real  coit, 
BO  ai  to  be  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  shiweB  and  no  more.  If 
the  eatimatad  coet  of  $6,000,000  were  exceeded,  then  any  ftirther  mra  nquired 
waa  to  be  raiaed  by  loan,  and  Mr.  Hargona'  ihana  were  to  bear  one-third  of  the 
bnrden  of  the  loan,  eo  aa  on  all  occaaioni  and  in  any  event  to  keep  unimpaired 
the  oliainal  proportion  agreed  on,  vii. ; — one-third  for  Mr.  Hargoua,  and  two- 
thirds  for  ■nbaciibers. 

S.  Mr.  Hargoua  waa  to  b*  reinborsed  C»  his  odtanee  of  half  a  nilKos,  bat 
in«*«"i  of  cash  he  waa  to  receiTe  only  one- bmrth  of  it  when  (he  company  should 
be  actually  organized,  and  the  lenainder  in  one,  two,  and  three  years  from  ttiat 
date.  * 

Pomiant  to  thew  sgreementa  a  deed  of  trust  of  the  privile^a  poseeased  by 
Mr.  Hargous  has  been  eiecuted  to  the  following  gentlemen,  viz,  : — Peter  Oon- 
my,  Jr.,  Leonard  Mathews,  J.  P.  Benjamin,  3.  J,  Peter*,  J.  M.  Lopeyre,  and 
Bemud  Fallon,  and  the  control  of  the  enterprise  of  a  Tehuontepec  railway  is 
kow  Tested  in  the  City  of  New-Orleana,  for  a  tenn  which  will  expire  on  the  Sd 
dayoflilay,  A.O.  ie&3. 

In  relation  to  thedepthof  thewator  at  the  month  of  the  Coatlaealcoaa  the  re- 
port aays,  that  careful  snrreya  show  that  the  mouthof  the  rrrer  has  "fourteen and 
K  half  feet  depth  «lh)W  water,  for  a  width  of  fifty  feet,  and  that  the  water  graduallT 
dioals  on  each  aide  of  this  pass  to  thirteen  and  twelTe  and  t.  half  feet,  which 
lattor  depth  is  maintained  through  a  paa*  850  feet  wide.  This  bar,  moreoier,  ia 
of  rock,  and  only  eighty  feet  thick,  admitting  easily  of  being  deepened,  if  n«Ma- 
aarr.  But  its  preasnt  depth  ia  entirety  niffident  for  a  Urge  claaa  of  ateamshipa, 
and  oil  doubt  ia  now  remoTed  on  the  gulf  ahore." 

Muor  Barnard,  to  whom  was  entmsted  the  examination  of  the  harbor  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  repoited  to  thectmunittee  that  he  considered  himself  warranted  bt 
aaiuiing  Ihem  that  the  entire  enternrioe  was  feaaiMe. prorided  ahaibor  could b« 
found  on  the  Pocilic  coast.  -He  hod  olao  suggested  Eis  impression  that  the  road- 
stead on  the  Pacific  coait  would  suffice  for  all  commerctal  porpoaea,  eren  if  no 
kaitior  oooid  be  found.  The  committee  have  now  th«  aatisfaction  to  report  ^at 
Ihia  impreaaioD  baa  been  confirmed  aince  M^.  Bahiard  left  for  New-Yon,  whera 
he  haa  made  arrangements  for  the  survey,  as  shown  b;  the  following  extract  of 
■  tetteita  the  committee,  dated  on  the  aeth  of  September,  1B60  : 

"  J  was  well  aware,  and  represented  the  fact  to  yon,  that  a  large  part  of  otu 
intercourse  with  Mexico  durmg  the  war  was  carried  on  in  this  very  way,  in  hc« 
of  the  violent  northeis  which  prerail  in  the  gulf  Also,  that  steamers  enter  tu> 
harbor  at  Chogres,  but  lay  off  as  unprotected  as  they  would  be  at  Tefaoontepoe, 
and  that  even  at  Panama  tbey  lay  out  in  an  open  gulf  I  could  not  feel  niilcli 
doubt  about  the  matter,  therefore ;  yet,  not  being  a  seaman,  I  eould  not  apeak 
with  the  confidence  which  professional  knowledge  would  have  giien  me.  Sitw* 
that  time  I  have  consulted  aevetal  naval  officers  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  subject.  Among  others,  Capt.  Porter,  of  the  Georgia  ;  Lieut.  Maury,  of 
Washington,  and  Lieut.  Radford,  who  has  coasted  along  the  ^orei  of  the  golf 
of  Tehuantepec.  Thev  all,  without  any  heaitation  or  qualification,  expreaauMr 
beliafin  the  practicability  of  them— ~  '^—  »—- -  "-:.t.  n... :. :.  .i—... 
place  than  Churca  for  ate) 
all  agree)  are  off  the  land." 
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1.— POPOCATEPETL. 

Uf  SXCVRalOll  TO  THK  BKIOHT8  OF  POPOCATEPETL. 

Tbb  fmllawTBg  paper,  prepared  by  Edward  Thornton,  Esq.,  attache  to  the  British  Lega- 
^■i  ia  Mexico,  baa  been  kindly  furnished  as  through  our  esteemed  fellow-citixen,  B.  J. 
Fontall,  now  in  that  dty.  It  is  full  of  interest  and  noTelty,  and  we  could  wish  our  citi- 
■ens  were  more  disposed  to  familiarize  themselTes  with  Mexican  scenery  by  actual  travel 
ibaa  they  bow  are.  We  should  like  for  a  little  while  to  rererse  the  interminable  norik- 
w^d  trmTel,  and  think  that  there  are  quite  inducements  enough  to  do  so. — (Eo.) 

Ov  the  18tfa  May,  1850,  a  party  of  eight  of 
«  started  from  Mexico  widi  the  determina- 
i»B  of  attempting  the  ascent  of  Popocatepetl. 
We  oooaistedgf  three  Englishmen,  one  Rus- 
■n,  two  Spaniards  and  two  Mexicans.  The 
Kgrffim  and  ooe  of  the  Mexicans  had  come 
Iran  Pnebla  to  join  our  par^.  My  two 
E^^ah  eompamona  and  the  Russian  were 
■en  wbam  I  was  weH  acquainted  with,  and 
ia  wboae  eodurcnce  and  energy  I  had  full 
emfideoce.  To  improTe,  however,  our  natu- 
ral strenfth,  we  went  infca  regular  training 
•boot  three  weeks  before  the  day  fixed  for 
oar  expeditkm,  taking  walks  of  from  sixteen 
is  twenty  milea  a  day,  much  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  tb^  Mexicans,  whose  apathetic  souls 
eoald  not  imagine  what  could  be  the  mean- 
■ig  or  object  of  our  rapid  wanderings  to  and 
6a.  With  much  difficulty  I  was  enabled  to 
|aetme  an  excellent  English  barometer  of 
Carey's,  befides  whic^  I  provided  myself 
vidi  two  good  thermometen,  and  a  couple 
of  briiea  fiR"  the  purpose  of  boiling  water,  in 
eider  to  take  the  height  pt  the  mountain 
bodi  by  the  bannneter  and  by  the  degrees  of 
the  tbennometer  at  boiling-water  point. 

The  first  eleven  leagues  of  our  journey 
WIS  performed  by  diligence  to  Miraflores,  a 
eonon-weaving  manufactory,  directed  by  a 
Seotcfaoian,  who  gave  us  a  most  excellent 
bceakfaat,  which  we  perhaps  enjoyed  the 
more  from  the  conviction  that  we  should  cer- 
laxaly  get  nodiing  so  good  during  the  rest  of 
oar  expedition.  To  this  place  we  had  sent  on 
•or  horses,  which  we  now  mounted,  and  con- 
ttnoed  our  journey  to  the  hacienda,  or  farm  of 
Tamana.  about  five  leagues  farther,  where 
we  were  to  paas  the  night  For  beds  we  were 
not  ai  a  loss ;  for  each  naan  had  brought  his 
ewn,  mine  consisting  of  a  boff^B^kin  and  a 
shcipatin  omeoat,  which  ia  th^ad  I  have 
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generally  carried  about  with  me  in  traveling 
on  horseback  in  this  country,  and  on  which  I 
have  sometimes  slept  very  soundly.  Here^ 
however,  I  was  not  quite  so  fortunate,  either 
from  the  constant  passing  and  repassing  cA 
people  through  our  room,  or  from  the  aloKMt 
feverish  anxiety  I  felt  as  to  the  poaaibili^  of 
our  accomplishing  the  ascent  of  the  mountain. 
Indeed,  before  we  left  Mexico,  then  had 
been  so  much  rain,  which  of  courae  had  f  al 
len  in  snow  on  the  mountain,  that  our  frienda 
had  made  a  joke  of  our  attenbpting  the  aa- 
cent,  and  our  own  eyes  convinced  us  that 
the  snow  had  seldom  been  so  low.  The 
owner  of  the  estate  of  Tamariz,  who  bad 
himself  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of 
Popocatepetl  on  five  different  occasions,  now 
gave  his  decided  opinion,  that  we  should  be 
unable  to  get  "up  at  this  season,  and  that  wo 
had  at  least  better  wait  a  day  at  his  house 
with  the  hope  of  some  of  the  snow  melting, 
and  to  give  him  time  to  procure  the  neceaaaty 
guides.  The  innate  love  of  delay  of  the  Mexi- 
cans  is  proverbial ;  I  never  have  bad  the  good 
fortune  to  see  any  people  who  could  endura 
remaining  so  long  at  one  time  without  any  em- 
ployment whatever,  even,  I  believe,  of  their 
imagination.  I  question  much  whether  the 
silent  and  solitary  system  would  have  half 
the  effect  upon  them  that  it  has  upon  the 
more  energetic  and  impatient  minds  of  the 
North.  We  therefore  determined  to  resist 
this  propensity  to  inaction,  and  insisted  npon 
moving  onwards.  At  7  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th,  we  were  on  horseback,  and 
went  to  Amecamee,  a  large  village  about  a 
mile  from  Tamarix,  where  we  waited  aomo- 
time,  while  s<Hne  of  our  companions  went  to 
mass,  others  procured  a  guide,  and  we,  true 
Englishmen,  brought  some  beef  for  m^Hwg 
beefsteaks,  for  fear  our  stock  of  provisioBS 
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im^t  ran  short  in  case  we  might  have  to 
wait  some  days  before  we  could  get  up  the 
mountain.  The  gnide  we  obtained  here 
was  the  man  who  first  descended  the  crater 
of  Popocatepetl  without  any  assistance  but 
that  of  a  stick  ;  and  now  that  I  have  seen 
the  crater  myself,  I  cannot  but  confess  that 
it  was  a  bold  undertaking.  OurVoad  now 
beg^n  to  ascend  rapidly,  and  was  reduced  to 
a  mountain-path  through  the  most  magnifi- 
cent woods  of  spruce,  fir  and  cedar.  We 
•con  agreed,  that  even  if  we  were  disap- 
pointed in  the  main  object  of  our  expedition, 
the  delightful  sensadon  we  felt  from  the 
freshness  of  the  air,  and  the  perfume  of  the 
woods,  and  the  grandly  picturesque  and  ever- 
varying  views  of  the  broken  sidea  of  the 
mountain,  and  of  the  cultivated  plain  be- 
neath, amply  repaid  us  for  the  trouble  we 


bad  taken.     At  every  step   Popocatepetl  \  ever  yet  passed  two  nights  at.    The  ther 


became  more  majestic,  and  our  reverence 
for  Iztaiflihuatl  as  rapidly  diminished,  though 
from  Mexico  both  appear  to  be  about  the 
Mme  size,  the  **  White  Lady"  being  much 
nearer  than  its  loftier  neighbor.  After  going 
on  this  way  for  about  five  leagues,  and  cross- 
ing some  hUls  with  little  more  than  a  scanty 
pasture  for  the  cattle  which  wandered  over 
them,  we  came  upon  a  wood  whose  peculiar 
and  strange,  character  told  us  that  we  were 
close  to  the  limits  of  vegetation.  The  trees, 
though  generally  large,  wei^  all  of  them 
more  or  less  damaged  by  the  lightning  and 
wind;  some  with  branches  torn  off, others 
split  from  top  to  bottom,  more  turn  up  by  the 
roots,  so  as  constantly  to  obstruct  the  way, 
and  others  remaining  mere  bare  poles  with- 
out either  branches  or  bark,  melancholy  rem- 
nants of  former  beauty.  I  would  have  given 
much  to  have  seen  a  violent  thunderstorm 
in  this  spot,  for  it  seems  that  in  descending 
from  the  mountain  it  is  here  they  spend  their 
first  fury,  as  if  rejoicing  in  having  found 
something  to  destroy.  The  soil  here  was 
nothing  but  black  ashes,  evidently  thrown 
out  in  former  times  from  the  crater.  For- 
tunately for  us,  though  it  was  raining  a  good 
deal,  tlie  nature  of  the  soil  prevented  its  be- 
coming slippery,  as  is  generally  very  much 
the  case  in  the  ordinary  paths  in  this  coun- 
try. 

In  the  midst  of  these  ghosts  of  trees  was 
the  habitation  in  which  we  were  destined 
to  pass  the  night;  it  was  no  more  than  « 


shepherd's  hut,  mere  poles  laid  together 
and  the  interstices  more  or  less  filled  up  with 
grass.  As  for  our  horses,  we  were  obliged 
to  leave  them  in  the  open  air,  having 
barely  enough  room  for  ourselves;  they 
did  not  seem  to  suffer  from  it,  nor  were  they 
touched  by  the  wol res,  who  were  howling 
about  us  during  both  the  nights  we  passed 
there,  but  who  were  easily  frightened  away 
by  a  couple  of  shots  I  got  up  about  midnight 
to  fire  in  the  air.  We  arrived  at  this  place, 
dignified  with  the  name  of  the  *'  Hancho  de 
Tlamacas,"  at  about  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  while  others  were  collecting  wood 
to  make  a  fire  for  the  purpose  of  cooking 
some  of  the  beefsteaks  we  had  bought  at 
Amecamee,  I  set  up  my  baraneter  and  found 
the  height  to  be  12,582.08  English  feet,  or 
3,809.3  metres,  a  greater  height  than  I  had 


mometer  at  this  place  was  10<>  centigrade  in 
the  shade  at  4,  p.  M.  After  having  tolerably 
enjoyed  such  a  dinner  as  we  had,  we  held  a 
council  of  war,  and  it  was  decided  that  we 
should  start  at  three  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, in  order  to  get  to  the  summit  of  die 
mountain  at  an  early  hour.  As  it  was  now 
getting  late,  and  again  began  to  rain  prec^ 
heavily,  we  resolved  to  endeavor  to  get  some 
sleep.  As  the  hut  at  our  principal  head* 
quarters  was  small  for  so  many  people,  the 
Russian,  one  of  the  Mexicans  and  myself, 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  retreat  to  another 
not  many  yards  distant,  but  not  in  such  good 
repair ;  indeed,  we  found  the  rain  and  wind 
were  penetrating  in  every  direction ;  how- 
ever, we  put  our  India  rubber  cloiiks  upon 
the  roof,  and  thus  contrived  to  keep  our- 
selves tolerably  dry.  A  large  fire  was  likewise 
made  inside  the  hut,  which,  though  it  made 
our  unaccustomed  eyes  weep  most  uncom- 
fortably, somewhat  tempered  the  coldness  of 
the  wind.  It  continued  raining,  and  about 
half  a  mile  higher  up,  snowing,  till  tvro 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  so  that 
none  of  us  thought  it  worth  while  getting  up 
till  daylight,  when  my  two  friends  and  my- 
self went  to  the  lower  hut,  and  fotmd  that 
the  guides  were  bent  upon  persuading  us  that 
the  ascent  was  impossible ;  they  had  already 
sent  out  two  Indians  to  explore  the  road, 
and  report  upon  its  state,  who,  as  I  observed, 
would  c^pllnly  pronounce  it  impracticable. 
They  returned  in  a  short  time,  saying  that 
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tbe  taow  iprms  from  three  to  four  feet  deep. 
Tbe  ^kiea,  however,  bad  obstinate  sobjects 
to  deal  with,  and  after  mach  discussion  and 
talkiikg,  it  was  determined  we  sboold  make 
tbe  attempt. 

To  my  great  joy  we  were  ready  to  startt 
aed  on  horseback,  at  a  qnarter  before  seven. 
I  was  armed  with  my  barometer,  two  tber- 
BKBoeters  and  two  gUss  tubes, — carefully 
packed  in  tin  cases,  and  a  compass,  besides 
some  bread  and  meat  strapped  roand  my 
wmist,  axtd  a  flask  of  water.    I  carried  about 
finneen  pounds  weight  more  than  the  rest  of 
tibe  party,  which  in  climbing    a   mountain 
■akea  a  moat  sensible  difference.  We  were 
ill  prorided  with  long  sticks  armed  with 
ctA  points,  which  were  made  under  my 
directicrn,  such  as  those  which  have  frequent- 
ly done  me  good  service  in  the  Alps.    For 
oar  eyes,  of  which  we  had  been  constantly 
warned  to  be  pardcularlj  careful,  I   had 
go^es  entirely  covering  the  eye,  made  of 
▼cry  fine  wire,  which  I  found  protected  tbe 
eye  as  much  as  green  spectacles,  and  kept 
fi  cooler  from  the  ventilation  they  allowed. 
This  was  all  I  had,  but  the  rest,  besides 
ipectaclefl  or  goggles,  had  black  crape  quad- 
ruple over  their  eyes,  and  double  over  the 
K»i  of  their  faces.    Five  minutes'   mors 
bnraght  OS  on  the  snow;    the  ground  was 
exceedingly  heavy,  partly  from  the  snow, 
hot  principally  from  the  deep  sand  or  ashes 
with  which  the  sides  of  the  mountain  are 
covered.     My  horse,  which  was   a   cross- 
breed, between  a  Mexican  and  American, 
sad  was  miaccustomed  to  mountain  climb- 
iBg,  soon  began  to  blow  so  much  that  I  took 
compassion  upon  him,  dismounted,  and  took 
to  steady  walking,  which  soon  took  me  ahead 
of  tbe  horses,  who  were  constantly  obliged 
to  stop  for  breath.     Another  Englishman 
dismoonted  at  the  same  moment,  and  soon 
after  the  third  Englishman  and  the  Russian. 
The  remainder  of  the  party  continued  a 
eonnderable  distance  on  horseback,  one  or 
two  of  them  pushing  their  horses  almost 
emelly ;  but  they  were  accustomed  to  the 
work,  and  none  of  them  suffered  severely. 
One  of  the  Mexicans, — finding   his   horse 
conld  not  be  persaaded  to  go  so  far  as  the 
rest,  gave  up  the  expedition,  and  went  back. 
Ify  first  companion  on  foot,  who  was  a  much 
^^ter  man  than  myself,  stepped  over  the 
without   even    breaking   the   crust, 


whilst  I,  with  my  greater  weight  and  ib^ 
additional  weight  I  carried,  sank  deep  in^ 
the  snow  and  sand,  naturally  rendering  gtv 
work  much  more  fatiguing. 

Our  course  was  at  first  directed  towards 
the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  where  then 
was  much  less  snow  than  on  the  north  side, 
or  that  nearest  to  Mexico,  so  that  in  the 
beginning   the   ascent  was    very   gradual. 
This  direction  gave  us  a  constant  view  oa 
our  left  of  the  valley  of  Puebla,  where  the 
snow-clad  top  of  the  Malinche  was  perfectly 
clear;    the  valley  generally  was    covered 
with  a  mass  of  white  clouds,  which  had  all 
the  appearance,  seen   from  above,  of  the 
foaming  waves  of  the  sea.    Overhead,  all 
was  clear.    At  about  halfway  up,  the  three 
Englishmen  and  the  Russian  had  got  veiy 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  rest,  and  our 
first  guide  (for  there  were  two)  declared 
that  we  must  wait  till  the  whole  joined  us. 
We,  therefore,  chose  a  point  where  there 
was  little  or  no  snow,  lay  down  and  availed 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  eat  a  httle 
bread  and  meat    Our  complaints,  however, 
were  bitter  at  being  thus  delayed,  and  we 
made  many  fruitless  attempts  to  persuade 
the  guide  to  move  on.    In  an  hour's  time  we 
were  all  assembled,  and  our  first  guide,  a 
little  piqued  at  our  insinuations  in  our  hn- 
deavors  to  make  him  go  on,  that   he  was 
tired,  made  a  fresh  start  at  a  rapid  pace  add 
straight  up  the  mountain,  instead  of  in  our 
former  slanting  direction.  This  sudden  burst 
took  me  aback,  and  as  it  was  over  broken 
rocks,  it  was  very  inconvenient  with  my 
barometer  slung  over  my  shoulders,  of  which 
I  was  obliged  to  take  great  care.    I  now 
began  to  feel  the  weight  so  much,  that  I 
asked  the  guide  whether  he  would  carry  the 
barometer,  expecting  to  meet  with  a  plump 
refusal;  however,  he  was  kind  enough  td 
take  charge  of  it,  and  as  he  was  always  be- 
fore me,  I  kept  my  eye  upon  it  to  see  that  he 
did  not  knock  it  about.    On  the  lower  part  of 
the  mountain  where  the  ascent  was  not  veiy 
rapid,  and  the  snow  not  above  our  knees 
we  geng^ly  ^nsnt  abqpt  sixty  paces  at  a 
time,  and  then  stopped  to  rest    I  ahftost 
from  tl^  be^nninghad  followed  the  example 
set  me  by  the  guide,  who,  every  time  we  stop- 
ped, threw  himself  down  upon  the  snow, 
which  I  found  relieved   ms    exceedingly; 
9jA  as  I  wore  a  flannel  jacket  and  trowsers, 
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id  for  plijiog  criEkei.  the; 
flmch  BtoppBge  to  get  wet 
neldng  or  tbe  mow.  Bat  now,  u 
we  ipproached  the  lummitT  the  iDcliutioa 
boing  iboBtlS  degicea,  and  ifae  uow  iboTe 
our  Efaigha,  it  wu  with  the  greateit  difficoltj 

time.    Kot  ■  hundred  jirds  rimo  ihi  little 
taODAe  whicb  hiA  been  baill  b;  the 


•itUfOdr  guide  declared  he  wee  ten 
longer  to  take  the  leed,  uid  tbil 


r    lud  of  Mei 


mut  do  ».  I  Tolunteered,  bat  Bfter  sboDt 
fbrtj;ardi,rouadLtwa4be;0Dd  my  strength, 
.  whSKopoD  my  compuion,  who  wu  the 
itnmgettof  iu,  went  £nt  Hud  took  as  ap  to 
tba  little  houae,  where  the  three  Sngiiih- 
mea  uiiTCd  within  ■  few  minntei  oT  each 
ocTier,  at  half-pait  twelre,  haTing  been  &</e 
boon  and  Ihne-qnaiten  fnnn  the  tiit 
atarted ;  I  came  in  aecond,  in  which  T  thonght 
mjBclf  veiy  fortunate,  considering  the  oxtn 
weight  I  carried.  We  found  the  door  lock- 
ed, bat  aa  a  gi^at  part  of  the  shingje-roof  had 

aomuch  miuhief  in  Mexico  last  Good  Fri- 
daj,  the  Erst  man  scrambled  through  the 
^lertarD  and  broke  open  tlie  door  from  llie 

wu  now  hilf  foil  of  siiow,  and  was  built  b; 
Ae  directoror  the  salphur-worka  for  hli 
is  aboal  100  feet  below  the  lower  lip  < 
enter,  and  looks  due  east  over  the  valley  of 
Puebla.  It  is  built  of  dmber  which  was 
brought  upon  the  baelu  of  Indiana,  and  1 
am  aiaured  that  a  beam  weighing  two  ban- 
dred  poauda,  waj  bnmgbt  ap  by  an  Indiui  in 
two  days,  from  the  limits  of  Tegetition. 
same  man  aftcrwarda  slipped  in  going  down 

_the  crater,  and  died  of  the  braises  he  rece 

.in  the  falL 

.     After  resting  a  minate  we  sang  God 
(be  Qnoen,  vriih  lively  voices,  by  way  of 
pTDving  to  each  other  that  oar  Innga  had  ni 
bneo  damaged  by  the  ascent;  and  though, 
T  had  any  fears  about  my  power*  of  endi 


was  graliGed  ti 


md  that  I  did  not  inffer 


bla,  from  which  the  elooija  had  nnr  aS  di>- 
ippearod,  with  the  eiceptian  of  a  lingerer 
which  tlill  coTcred  the  town  of  Puebla  ilaalf. 
rom  our  feel  sltaigbt  down  to  lb(  UlDiU  of 
igeta^on  waa  one  sheet  of  snow,  without 
rock  or  a  stone  to  break  il*  unity  I  thearaM 
woodai  theit  towns  and  vQlagea  dotted  over 
le  cnldvated  landa,  but  all  aeen  eiceed- 
igly  clear,  >ten  with  the  naked  eye — ■ 
eculiarity  which  Ihava  neyer  observed  in 
ay  country  BO  mnch  aa  in  the  high  table 
;  the  eye  coold  even  dislin- 
the  dlfiTcrent  green  of  the  sugar  plai- 
I  in  the  "Tierra  (Jaliantc,"  far  away, 
e,  howcTer,  likewise  reminded  us  that 
ipc  dies  were  in  pretty  good  order,  ai»d 
1  upon  the  licda  we  bad  brought  witk 
ink  some  brandy  and  water,  and  those 
nnoked  enjoyed  their  segar* — iheaa 
iDcideots,  to  prove  the  possibility  of 
things  which  our  frieods  in  the  lower  re- 
[ioDS  assured  us  were  impoasible  at  sncfa  ao 
ilevatiDn ;  iieilber  could  we  boaat  of  having 
.offered  any  severe  pain  in  our  esra,  or  any 
iwelliug  of  the  veins,  atlwagaaaored  would 
be  the  case,  before  ws  began  the  asccM. 
That  our  guide  was  very  much  fatigued,  Bod 
that  after  coming  down  in  tbe  evening  he 
was  attacked  with  a  moat  severe  inflamma- 
tiou  of  the  eyes,  which  rendered  him  for  the 

^rely  to  hi«  own  imprudence ;  for  he  look  up 
with  him  a  battle  of  very  strong  Catalan,  to 
which  he  applied  himself  constantly  and 
vigorously.  We  were  not  a  little  aarpHied, 
while  we  were  eating  our  ration  of  bread  and 
«  of  a  mouae,  who 
with  avidi^ 

the  Sulphur  works  aaaured  na  that  be  waa 
indigenoDi,  thongh  eTcn  ha  could  not  ex- 
plain to  himself  what  he  generally  lived 
upon ;  and  further,  that  then  were  two 
other  speciea  of  mice  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  seeiog  there  constantly. 

My  nCKt  care  was  to  aec  up  my  barome- 
ter. One  of  die  thermometers  I  found  bro- 
ken, how  Icannot  iaugiae,  Cbr  I  had  ptcked 
them  veiy  carefolly,  and  had  never  let  them 
outofmyownbandsi  however,  I  considered 
myself  very  fortunate  that  1  had  brought  up 
iwooftbein.  The  height  of  die  little  houaa 
I  have  men|)oned  above,  and  which  the  Di- 
rector eotilled  the  "  Eancho  del  Slspejo,"  im. 
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KDacdrngtomybmrometer,  17,377.6  English 
fiset,  or  5^1.9  metreft.    In  the  year  1826  the 
— iiniiiiii   w«s  maccoded  by  Mr.  William 
Qenme  and  faia  brother,  on  the  north-west 
side,  and    a  barometrical  obserratioD  was 
takea  by  the  former  on  the  highest  peak, 
vhidkia  OQ  the  west  side  of  the  crater.    The 
height  olmUted  by  him  was  17,898  Eng- 
hsk  fett,  and  we  conjectured  that  that  peak 
VBs  aboot  500  feet  higher  than  the  lower  lip 
tf  the  crater,  and  the  Bancho  del  Espejo 
iboet  ooe  hundred  feet  below  the  latter ;  so 
ihst  in  fact  my  obsenratioa  is  a  confinnation 
tf  that  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Glennie.    We  did 
■Bt  go  to  tfaia  point,  because,  on  account  of 
the  broken  nature  of  the  mountain,  it  would 
hare  coat  aboot  four  hours'  more  hard  labor 
to  hare  got  to  it,  which  we  did  not  diiak 
waith  while  for  so  small  an  deration.    The 
dbenoocneter,  in  the  shade,  was  at  3'  centi- 
frade,  the  snow  was  melting  in  the  sun,  but 
frose  immediately  as  it  fell  firom  the  roof  on 
4e  shady  side ;  for  at  this  elevation,  as  even 
at  Me»iro,  water  fieexes  much  above  the 
6«eiiBg  point  marked  on  tiie  thermometer. 
Is  eadeavoriag  to  melt  some  snow  in  one  of 
■y  ^asa  tubes,  in  which  to  boil  the  ther- 
■saseter,  the  tube  burst;  I  however  suc- 
ceeded in  meltiDg  some  more  sufficiently  to 
baO  in  the  other  tube,  and  found  the  boiling 
psiat  ta  be  184 '  Fidirenheit ;  at  the  Rancho 
^  Tlamacas  it  was  193',  and  at  Mexico 
300'.    But  as  the  thermometers  were  not 
sa  a  very  Urge  scale,  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  mark  the  number  of  degrees  in  the 
Miag  water  with  any  great  exactness. 

Great  as  was  tiie  impression  which  Ae 
tot  view  of  the  crater  made  upon  me,  it  is 
iBpossible  for  me  to  give  any  adequate  de- 
seripcioa  of  it.  The  ascent  to  it  from  the 
Raaeho  del  Espejo  was  so  rapid  that  we 
came  upon  it  of  a  sudden,  the  snow  reaching 
to  the  very  brink.  It  required  a  tolerably 
fDod  bead  not  to  be  a  little  bewildered  at  so 
suddenly  oooring  upon  the  edge  of  a  perpen- 
£ailar  depth  of  1,000  feet,  which  is  cer- 
taialy  no  exaggeration  of  that  of  the  crater, 
even  from  the  lower  lip ;  from  the  highest 
peak  it  most  be  1,500  feet.  The  form  is 
cadier  mqre  oval  than  circular,  and  the  dis- 
Isnee  across,  from  east  to  west,  about  3,000 
Cwt ;  the  sides  are  nearly  perpendicular  all 
rsond;  on  the  north'«ast  sidfe,  however, 
ikum  if  a  steep  descent  to  a  small  terrace, 


upon  which  a  wfainney  has  been  fixed,  on  die 
very  edge  of  the  crater,  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  down  and  drawing  up  the  man  em- 
ployed  in  getting  sulphur  from  below,  and  of 
raising  the  sulphur ;  the  rope  of  this  whin, 
ney  is  850  measured  varas,  perpendicular 
depth,  or  687  feet  The  surface  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  crater  is  sprinkled  vrith  from  foxtj 
to  fifty  jets,  from  which  smoke  is  cons^Aly 
issuing,  some  more,  some  less ;  in  some  of 
them  large  stones  are  boiling  one  over  ano- 
ther, Uke  the  bubbles  of  boiling  water,  being 
sometimes  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  which 
remains  for  a  moment  and  disappears ;  the 
smoke  emitted  has  a  most  nauseous  smell  of 
sulphur.  All  this  is  accompanied  with  a 
constant  rumbling  noise,  like  a  heavy  suxf 
breaking  over  a  rocky  shore.  The  director 
assured  us  there  was  a  stream  in  the  bottom 
so  strong  that  it  burnt  holes  in  the  clothes  of 
the  workmen ;  he  sud  it  lost  itself  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  mountain.  Large  masses  of 
stone  are  being  constantly  detached  from 
the  sides  of  the  crater,  which  go  thundering 
down  to  the  bottom,  to  the  great  risk  of  the 
workmen,  one  of  whom  had  been  killed  some 
days  before  by  a  stone  falling  upon  his  head. 
This  was  the  danger  which  principally  de- 
terred us  from  descending  into  the  crater^ 
which  we  ooukl  see  very  well  from  above. 
From  conversations  I  have  had  with  Mr* 
Frederick  Glennie,  who  went  up  in  1826,  I 
should  say  the  volcano  has  become  much 
less  active  ;  for  he  tells  me  that  besides  the 
constant  rumbling  noise  which  I  have  de 
scribed,  there  was  occasionally  a  loud  explo- 
sion, and  that  stones  were  thrown  up  above 
the  crater,  falUiig  on  the  sides  of  the  moon- 
tain.    We  saw  nothing  of  this  sort. 

A  vast  quanti^  of  very  pure  sulphur  is 
found  in  the  crater,  principally  in  the  crevi- 
ces of  the  sides,  where  it  crystallizes ;  as 
much  as  iOO  arrobas  (3,500  lbs.)  has  been 
taken  out  in  a  day  by  the  six  Indians  now 
employed  there,  who  generally  remain  in  the 
crater  for  five  days  at  a  time,  sleeping  under 
a  rock,  so  as  not  to  be  touched  by  the  falling 
stones.  They  are  paid  a  rial  for  every  ar- 
roba  they  produce,  but  lately  it  has  been 
found  difficult  to  procure  sufficient  workmen, 
from  the  well  founded  dread  they  have  of 
the  falling  stones.  One  of  my  English  com- 
panions begged  the  director  to  let  him  take 
a  few  specimens  of  sulphur  for  his  friends 
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in  Mexico.  *'Caiao!"  exclaimed  he.  *'No 
eete  loglesr'  **Bi,  Senor."  ''Puea  siem- 
pre  medicen  qne  1cm  Ingleses  no  tienen 
■migos.'*  The  expreMion  of  such  a  eenti- 
meot  on  die  top  of  Popocatepetl  produced  a 
hear^  laugh  from  all  three  of  ua. 

On  our  return  to  the  Rancho  del  Espejo, 
we  found  our  Ruasian  friend  had  arriTed 
ab^tt|^aa  hour  after  us,  and  an  hour  and  a 
kalfrater  the  remaining  Mexican  and  the  two 
Spaniards  made   their    appearance.     The 
Mexican  had  almost  fainted  on  the  way, 
from  fatigue  and  cold,  and  had  been  obliged 
to  warm  himself  by  sitting  close  to  a  crack 
in  the  rock  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  from 
which  a  sulphurous  smoke  was  constantly 
asuing ;  however,  though  weaker  than  any  of 
US  in  physical  force,  he  possessed  greatmoral 
energy  and  perseyerance,  and  we  compli- 
mented him  highly  on  his  reaching  the  top. 

We  had  intended  to  pass  the  night  at  the 
Kttle  house,  in  order  to  see  the  sun  rise  the 
next  morning,  and  had  therefore  dispatched 
some  Indians,  before  starting,  with  aome 
blankets ;  but  as  now  we  began  to  feel  the 
cold  bitterly,  and  as  the  Indians  did  not  ap- 
pear, the  three  Englishmen  and  the  Russian 
determined  to  go  down  again-  to  the  Rancho 
de  Tlamacas;  the  two  Spaniards  and  the 
Mexican  were  too  much  fatigued  to  descend, 
^od  as  they  had  "  Zerapes,"  they  passed  the 
night  on  the  top  with  two  guides.  One  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  another  of  the  guides, 
were  attacked  with  ao  severe  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  that  they  were  obliged  to 


be  led  down  the  next  morning,  witbont  eves 
having  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  cra- 
ter. In  my  opinion  this  was  principally  owing 
to  their  own  imprudence.  Neither  did  any 
of  them  see  the  sun  rise  the  next  momin|^ 
for  it  was  cloudy.  What  bad  cost  us  5} 
hours  of  hard  labor  in  ascending,  we  went 
down  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes;  for  it  was 
very  easy  work  running  down  in  die  snow, 
compared  to  what  we  had  gone  through  is 
the  moming;  from  the  pace  we  went,  I 
should  say  the  distance  between  the  Rancho 
del  Espejo  and  the  Rancho  de  Tlamaeas 
was  at  least  six  English  miles. 

There  ia  nothing  dangerous  in  the  aaceni 
of  the  mountain,  though  it  is  extremely  fa- 
tiguing,  and  I  fully  appreciate  the  energy  of 
the  Englishmen  who  made  the  first  ascent  is 
1626,  who  were  unable  to  persuade  any 
guides  or  Indians  to  go  up  with  them ;  who^ 
in  perfect  ignorance,  took  the  most  difBcult 
side,  and  who  were  fifteen  hours  getting  to 
the  top.  We  returned  to  Mexico  on  tho 
92d  of  May,  and  received  many  congratula- 
tions from  our  friends,  who  did  not  imagine 
we  should  be  able  to  get  to  the  top,  as  thej 
had  had  constant  rain  since  our  departure. 
Two  days  afWr  my  return,  the^  whole  of  die 
skin  of  my  face,  ears  and  neck,  had  pe^ed 
o£r,  and  even  the  under  skin  is  so  browned 
that  it  will  probably  not  recover  its  natural 
color  for  a  month  or  two.  This  I  attribute 
to  my  not  having  covered  my  face  like  die 
rest,  and  to  the  eeld  air,  quite  as  mseh  ss 
the  hot  sun. 


•TANZAt. 


Trb  struggle  is  over,  the  parting  is  past — 
Thou  art  gone  from  thine  own  sunny  country 

at  last—  [thy  sight 

With  a  shade  on  thy  brow,  and  a  mist  on 
Thou  hast  breathed    to  diy  home — a  last, 

mournful  '*  good  night" 

Thou  art  gone,  and  I  stand  with  a  desolate 

heart. 
On  the  spot  where  I  saw  thee,  in  sadness, 

dep  art ;  [ous  and  fair — 

Thou  art  gone,  and  the  world  looks  less  glori- 
Than  when  thy  bright  beauty,  oh !  loved-one, 

was  here. 

Yes  !  loved  !  let  me  speak  the  deep-passion- 
ate word, 
Tho'  hereafter  its  tones  be  forever  unheard — 
At  least  till  I  pour  out  my  full  heart  to  thee, 
And  learn  what  its  hopes  and  its  future  may  be. 

I  have  worshipped  before,  at  full  many  a 

shrine —  [than  thme — 

Aeve  bowed  to  a  grace  far  less  winning 


But  never !  ah !  never,  hath  real  lore  stole^ 
As  now  it  hath  done  to  the  depths  of  my  sosl. 

I  knew  not,  I  dreamed  not,  how  mighty  the 
spell  [farewell — 

That  my  spirit  had  owned,  till  I  bade  thee 

I  knew  not,  I  dreamed  not  love's  fetters  could 
bind  [and  mind. 

With  a  grasp  so  relentless — heart,  feeling 

Did  my  voice  at  our  parting  seem  carelesa 
and  free,  [the  sea  7 

As  I  stood  by  thy  side,  and  looked  out  en 

The  sea — for  whose  breezes  the  white  sails 
unfurled  [world. 

Were  depardng  widi  one  I  loved  best  in  the 

Ah !  the  gladness  was  feigned,  and  the  light- 
ness a  lie — 

There  were  teart  in  my  soul—iho*  they  filled 
not  the  eye ; 

'Twas  a  time,  when  e'en  hope  for  the  mo- 
ment had  flown. 

And  my  ^irit  teemed  utterly,  bitterly  lone. 

*«  H.  n. 
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t.-RCOII1VCR  RAFT  AND  REGION. 
Mlammg  tottar  fhmiCapt  Bayley,  of  the 
••r  Corpa,  iu  ao  Aill  of  IvtoraatiBf 
IB  regard  to  a  portion  of  waatera 
,Toxaa,  Ac^  tkaiwe  five  itpobUeap 
greet  ploaaere.  The  ianportaaca  of 
eoeatry  ia  not,  we  bolioTa,  aufleiently 
mom.  It  nnat  bocooia  tka  aaat  of  po- 
weelth  aad  power,  and  occupy  a  con- 
traili^  pooition  in  the  South.  Capt.  Bay  ley 
givca  ea  the  gratifying  intelligence  tliat  the 
pie  mora  of  Red  Rirer  have  been  abundantly 
fafoted  the  preaeat  feaaon,  and  are  faat  (brget- 
tiiag  dM  lOTeipea  of  the  paat  one.  [Ea] 

SUUe  Engineer' 9  Offit$, 

Bator  Rougk,  Dec.  1, 1850. 

To  J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  Esq. 
Tlua  rirer,  naTigable  or  aoaceptible   of 
bes^  made  ao,  for  a  diatance  of  1500  milea 
from  the  Miaaiaaippi,  through  a  couDtry  on- 
equalled  in  fertility  and  richneaa  of  aoil,  ia 
deidned  one  day  to  be  the  garden  apot  of 
tkt  Sooth.    FecoUar  in  ita  character,  anri- 
▼aOed  in  ita  reaoorcest  it  preaenu  a  field  for 
obaerration    and  atody  differing  in  many 
reapectJB  from  the  other  tribatariea  of  the 
MiaaiaaippL     The  cbangei  which  have  been 
effected  by  former  rafta,  and  thoae  now  in 
prugieaa,  in  ccmaeqaence  of  the  preaent  one, 
sre  pecoliar  featorea  in  the  hiatory  of  Red 
Riyer.    Theae  mnat  be  examined  attentively 
— cana^  and  effecta  tboroaghly  onderatood, 
bcibre  a  correct  opinion  can  be  formed  aa  to 
ihe  beat  plan  for  the  permanent  improre- 
meat  of  ihia  riTcr. 

The  raUey  of  Red  River  ia  very  similar 
to  tliat  of  the  Miaaiaaippi,  being  entirely  allu- 
vial and  covered  with  a  denae  growth  of 
heavy  timber.  The  immediate  banka  of  the 
river  are  oonsiderabiy  elevated  above  the 
adfacem  landa,  and  are  easily  acted  upon  by 
die  force  of  the  current ;  in  consequence  a 
large  amoont  of  aedimentary  matter  ia  held 
in  sospenaion  by  the  water.  The  declination 
of  the  river  ia  very  irregular,  but  ia  said  to 
average  eight  incbea  per  mile.  My  own 
optnioo  ia,  that  it  will  not  exceed  six. 

At  a  low  stage,  the  water  on  the  ahoala  is 
firom  three  to  five  feet  deep. 

The  old  raft  of  Red  River  at  one  time 
eonmenced  near  Natchitochea.  Above  thia 
lower  aection,  I  conceive,  the  river  moat  have 
been  comparatively  clear  and  <^>ea  aa  high 
M  the  Caahatta  Chute. 


At  die  time  the  removal  of  tfie  raft 
commenced  by  the  United  Statea,  the  lower 
end  was  at  Loggy  Bayou,  some  forty  milea 
above  Cashatta.  We  are  informed  that  the 
Grovemor  of  Lonisiana  ordered  the  troope 
stationed  at  Natchitochea  to  break  up  aad 
cause  to  float  off  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
raft  This,  and  the  natural  decay  of  die 
timber,  will  account  for  the  disappearance 
of  the  raft  below  Loggy  Bayou,  when  we  con- 
sider likewise  the  force  of  the  currents  and 
amount  of  water  passing  out  of  the  mouths 
of  Bayou  Pierre,  Cashatta  Chute  and  Loggy 
Bayou.  All  the  water  paaaing  out  of  Red 
River  above,  on  the  Eaat  and  West,  had  of 
necessity  to  retam  to  the  main  atream 
through  the  bayoua  above  named,  on  account 
of  the  proximity  of  the  highlands  to  die  river, 
at  their  several  mouths.  It  is  evident  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  rail,  already  weakened 
by  decay,  would  finally  yield  to  the  force  of 
the  current  from  these  bayous  and  pasa  off. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  forma- 
tion of  raft,  the  river  between  Shreveport 
and  Grand  Ecore  must  have  been  wide,  with 
high  banks,  and  of  sufficient  capacity  to  dis- 
charge all  the  water  coming  from  above,  as 
is  the  case  now  below  Grand  Ecore,  and 
above  the  raf^  and  its  influence.  It  is  very 
possible  that  the  raft  may  at  one  time  have 
extended  below  Alexandria,  and  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  back  water  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi soon  after  Red  River  forsook  its 
legitimate  channel  to  the  Gulf  (the  Atchafa- 
laya);  or  it  may  have  originated  from  the 
accidental  collection  of  a  family  of  snags 
which  arrested  the  drift  Whether  the  one 
or  the  other  was  the  original  cause  or  not,  is 
comparatively  unimportant.  The  effects  and 
their  removal  are  the  subjects  requiring  most 
attention. 

As  before  stated,  the  banks  of  Red  River 
cave  easily  and  rapidly ;  it  followa  that  an 
immense  number  of  trees  fall  into  the  river 
annually.  These  trees  are  carried  along  by 
the  force  of  the  current  at  high  water,  and 
are  firmly  wedged  into  the  raft.  From  one 
to  two  miles  ia  added  to  the  raft  in  this 
manner  every  year. 

The  raft  acta  as  a  dam,  the  vrater  ia  raised 
many  feet  above  its  natural  level,  and  makes 
ita  eacape  laterally  over  ita  banks. 

The  back  water  extends  many  miles,  and 
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all  the  valley  on  each  fide,  aad  for  a  long 
diatance  above,  is  inandated— sabmerged. 

The  eartiiy  matter  held  in  suspension  by 
the  water  being  deposited  in  the  raft,  soon 
fills  up  the  channel  and  makes  the  dam  al- 
most a  perfect  one.  The  loss  of  current 
above  causes  a  deposit  to  be  made  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  in  consequence  the  la- 
teral overflow  is  increased.  From  one  to 
two  lilies  of  the  whole  valley  of  Red  River 
is  thus  mined  every  year. 

Bodean  Lake  was  once  a  prairie ;  Soda  and 
Clear  Lakes  were  dry  land ;  and  Caddo  Prai- 
rie, which  five  years  ago  was  above  the 
reach  of  overflow  and  one  of  the  most  fertile 
bodies  of  land  in  Louisiana,  is  now,  at  high 
water,  overflowed  from  five  to  ten  feet 
Long  Prairie,  in  Arkansas,  as  well  as  the 
whole  valley,  will  soon  share  its  fate. 

Let  us  consider  in  what  manner  we  must 
apply  our  remedy.  Simply  removing  the 
raft  will  not  answer; — the  river  below  has 
become  too  contracted,  and  is  too  much  ob- 
structed by  snags  and  by  willows,  &c.  grow- 
ing beneath  its  banks,  to  carry  ofi*  the  drift ; 
the  raft  would  form  again  immediately,  and 
all  we  should  accomplish  by  the  simple  re- 
moval of  the  raft,  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
plantations  for  thirty  or  for^  miles  below  by 
overflow,  and  the  ruin  of  the  river  for  navi- 
gation by  filling  it  with  snags. 

On  account  of  the  river  running  along  the 
base  of  the  highlands,  to  the  east  of  the  val- 
ley, at  the  site  of  the  present  rafts,  the  water 
escaping  from  Red  River  passes  out  to  the 
west  through  Lake  Soda,  Cross  Lake  and 
Cross  Bayou,  or  through  Lake  Soda  and 
Twelve  Mile  Bayou,  into  the  river  again  just 
above  Shreveport  Fully  two  thirds  of  the 
water  takes  the  route  through  Cross  Lake 
and  bayou.  A  large  proportion  of  the  wa- 
ter which  finds  its  way  through  the  raft,  de- 
termined by  the  back  water  from  below  at  a 
high  stage,  passes  ofl"  to  the  east,  through 
Willow  Chute,  Benoit's  Bayou,  &c.,  and  con- 
tributes to  overflow  the  lower  part  of  Bos- 
sier Parish.  In  consequence  of  the  water 
leaving  the  river  above  only  on  the  west,  it 
is  in  a  manner  concentrated.  It  has  accord- 
ingly cut  out  for  itself  several  channels. 
The  principal  one  of  these  is  through  what 
is  called  Dooly's  Bayou,  connecting  with  the 
Pass  between  Clear  and  Soda  Lakes,  above 
Feny  Lake.    It  is  very  direct,  is  enlarging 


very  rapidly,  and  will,  if  properly  assisted, 
soon  supersede  all  the  odiers.  It  is  already 
of  sufficient  capaci^  to  admit  ^e  passage  of 
the  largest  sice  boats  running  to  Shreve- 
port, at  a  high  or  medium  stage  of  water. 
Extensive  bars,  covered  with  willows,  are 
encroaching  upon  Lake  Soda  on  the  east  and 
north.  The  water,  being  confined  to  a  nar- 
rower space  by  each  year's  formation,  is 
deepening.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
Cross  Lake.  Cross  Bayou,  (already  larger 
and  deeper  than  Red  Biver  itself,)  at  a  low 
stage  of  the  water,  is  twelve  feet  lower  than 
the  level  of  Cross  Lake,  and  divided  from  it 
by  a  ridge  only  twenty-five  hundred  feet 
wide. 

The  current  has  already  made  considera- 
ble progress  in  cutting  through  this  ridge, 
and  with  the  assistance  that  is  now  being 
given  to  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  ditch,  will  pro- 
bably complete  the  same  during  the  next 
period  of  high  water. 

The  area  of  Cross  Lake  being  from  twenty- 
five  to  diirty  square  miles,  it  will  readily  be 
perceived  that  should  it  be  drained  ten  or 
twelve  feet  below  the  usual  low  watermark, 
the  period  of  good  low  water  navigation  in 
Red  River  will  be  much  extended.  Crose 
Lake  will  act  as  a  reservoir,  and  supply  wa- 
ter to  Red  River  every  year  at  the  time  it 
is  most  needed. 

The  distance  by  way  of  Dooly's  Bayou, 
from  Red  River  at  Cashatta  Bluff's  to 
Shreveport,  is  about  forty  miles.  By  the 
river,  between  the  same  points,  it  is  seventy. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  river  can  be 
made  to  adopt  this  route  through  Dooly's 
Bayou,  and  abandon  entirely  the  old  chan- 
nel. The  work  required  to  open  and  into 
prove  it  would  be  heavy;  but  we  should 
have  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  current, 
caused  by  a  fall  of  nearly  a  foot  per  mile. 
The  cvi-cff  (as  I  will  term  this  route)  com- 
pleted, we  should  have  reclaimed  the  whole 
valley  to  the  east,  and  contributed  much  to- 
wards the  reclamation  of  the  lower  part  of 
Bossier  Parish.  By  leaving  the  raft  where  it 
is,  we  preserve  the  river  below  in  a  good 
condition,  and  are  enabled  to  free  it  entirely 
from  sna^. 

The  head  of  the  raft  is  at  present  about 
four  miles  below  Dooly's  Bayou — this  lour 
miles  would  accommodate  from  two  to  three 
years'  raft    In  the  bend  opposite  and  below 
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Doalj's  Bajoa,  there  is  a  large  lake,  divided 

fitn  the  li-rer  by  a  atrip  of  low  land  about 

OK  koadred  yards  wide.    By  cleaving  the 

htaka  we  can  throrw  the  drift  into  Uiia  lake, 

ad  k  ia  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate 

tea  years  of  raft.     Above  we  have  many 

likes,  some   very  large,  capable  of  being 

waitr  resenroira  for  drift.      Several  lakes 

ad§o<iniig  Dooly's  Bayocu  as  well  as  Shiftail 

ad  Soda  Lakes,  can  be  made  to  receive 

nk.    It  is  salEcient  to  say,  that  all  the  raft 

don  ever  will  come  down  can  be  disposed  of 

»  M  to  prevent  injozy  to  the  route  recom- 

^»*M^_     Our  next  step  would  be  to  lessen 

lis  qnantii^  of  drift  finom  above.    Thisconld 

be  secomplished  by  cleaving  the  banks  above 

for  a  distance  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles, 

md  deadening  the  timber  still  further  back 

fiir  the   same  distance.     By  the  time  the 

liver  would   cave  its  banks    through  the 

deszed  laixl  to  the  deadened  timber,  said 

tanber  would  be  so  much  decayed  as  to  be 

ksimless.    The  lands  on  upper  Bed  River, 

br  hondreds  of  miles,  are  equal  to  any  in 

tbe  world ;  a  navigation  which  can  be  relied 

is  all  that  is  required  to  induce  settle- 

The    whole  valley    is   peculiarly 

adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  more 

M,  perhaps,  than  lower  Bed  River.     Every 

phwfsfWm  cleared  lessens  the  quantity  of 

using  timber,  and  confidence  once  estab- 

fisked,  that  navigation  will  be  maintained, 

tta  or  fifteen  years  will  place  the  river  be- 

joad  the  reach  of  danger  from  raft. 

Provided  the  raft  is  removed,  in  prefe* 

leaee  to  opening  the  route  to  the  west,  it 

woold  be  indispensably  necessary  to  clear  the 

river  above  and  below  perfectly.     Below, 

dat  it  might  be  enabled  to  pass  off  the  drift, 

md  above,  to  lessen  the  quanti^.     It  is 

saseepdble  of  proof,  from  the  experience 

gaiBed  by  the  removal  of  the  old  raft,  that 

the  removal  of  the  present  one  would  not 

■nterially  improve  the  old  channel;  and 

farther,  that  it  would  not  prevent  the  largest 

portion  of  the  water  from  taking  the  route 

ikoogfa  Dooly's  Bayou  and  the  lakes.   I  will 

premise,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  tbe 

water  leaving  Red  River  only  on  the  west, 

Dooly's  Bayou  is  much  farther  advanced  as 

a  channel  than  Bayou  Pierre  was  at  the  time 

the  original  raft  was  removed. 

Mr.  Shreve,  when  he  removed  the  old 
nft,  followed  all  the  old  bends,  (with  two 


exceptions,)  and  closed  all  the  outlets,  with 
the  expectation  that  the  river  would  enlarge 
itself  sufficiently  to  carry  off  all  the  water. 
From  ten  to  fifteen  years  have  failed  to  ac- 
complish this :  it  is  true,  the  river  u  much 
laiger  than  it  was,  but  it  is  not  half  large 
enough  yet  Bayou  Pierre  is  about  one 
hundred  miles  shorter  than  by  Red  River, 
between  same  points,  and,  as  is  the  case 
with  both  tides  of  the  valley,  is  much  lower 
than  the  river. 

Had  the  raft  not  been  touched,  one  half 

the  amount  expended  upon  it  would  have 

opened    Bayou  Pierre,  and  made  it  Red 

River.    Had  this  been  done,  all  the  lands  to 

the  east,  comprising  the  whole  valley,  would 

have  been  reclaimed.    Had  all  the  large 

bends  been  cut  off,  instead  of  going  zoupd 

them,  perhaps  there  might  have  been  suffi* 

cient  current  to  cut  out  Red  River  and  make 

it  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  wa- 

ter.    As  it  is,  the  water  naturally  takes  the 

nearest  route  through  the  lowlands  on  the 

east  and  westf— on  the  east,  through  Willow 

Chute,  Williams'  Bayou,  Benoit's  Bayou» 

and  a  multitude  of  others,  into  Bodeaq,  Red 

Chute,  Flatte  River,  &c.,  and  through^oggy 

and  Cashatta  back  into  Red  River ;  on  the 

west,  through  the  head  of  Bayou  Pierre,  An. 

derson's  Bayou,  Sand  Beach  River,  Tones' 

Bayou,  Pascagoula,  Prairie  River,  Grand 

Bayou,  &c.,  into  Bayou  Pierre,  and  through 

Bayou  Winsey  and  the  different  mouths  of 

Bayou  Pierre,  back  into  Red  River.    The 

water  is  so  divided  that  it  fails^to  make 

either  route  large  enough,  and  ^V  conse* 

quence  but  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the 

immediate  banks  of  Red  River  is  suscepti> 

ble  of  cultivati<)n. 

As  it  would  be  at  the  present  raft,  wit  it 
now,  below  Shreveport.  Within  fifty  miles 
of  Shreveport  the  water  is  abandoning  Red 
River,  notwithstanding  that  the  raft  was  re- 
moved and  the  lateral  outlets  closed.  I  go 
much  farther,  and  assert  (what  will  appear 
strange  to  many,  and  unworthy  of  belief,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  the  result  of  actual  obser- 
vation that  nodiing  but  extensive  cuts-off 
will  prevent  nine  tenths  of  the  water  in  Red 
River  from  passing  into  Bayou  Pierre,  and 
ruining  low  water  navigation  within  a  few 
years. 

Red  River  should  be  thoroughly  cleared 
from  snags,  and  all  timber  growing  beneaih 
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Its  banks  cut  dose  to  die  gromid  and  into 
^ort  pieces,  from  the  foot  of  &e  raft  to  the 
Mississippi.  A  canal  or  channel  should  be 
cut  fifty  feet  wide  throogfa  the  falls  at  Alex- 
andria, and  all  the  waters  thrown  into  said 
channel  by  walls  laid  in  cement,  upon  the 
tocltB  across  the  balance  of  the  rirer. 

Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  wonld  be 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  all  the  works 
recommended ;  but  still,  should  the  contem- 
plated appropriation  of  eighty  ^ousand  by 
the  United  States  be  made,  aadjudiciovsly 
expended  in  the  ricinity  of  the  raft  and 
aboye,  a  good  narigation  can  be  given  to 
upper  Hed  BiTer. 

The  last  appropriation  was  utterly  dirown 
away.     The  raft  was  re-formed  in  three 
weeks  aft»r  its  removal,  and  the  river  below 
nearly  ruined  by  snags  from  ihn  said  raft. 
G.  W.  R.  Batlet, 

AtiittaiU  State  Engineer. 


4'-THe  GAUte  OP  THE  SOUTH. 

When  we  warned  the  Soudi  in  our  July 
number,  last  year,  that  the  time  had  come  to 
light  up  the  torches  of  industry  throughout 


some  responsibility  in  it  ;'-tbe  naked  fact 
stands  out,  that  it  has  crept  up  from  slime 
and  filth  to  the  topmost  column  of  the  na- 
tional temple,  and  sits  chuckingly  there, 
with  its  dire  fangs  fixed  in  the  very  ritals  of 
the  republic. 

There  are  two  tihings  upon  which  the 
whole  South  seems  now  agreed,  a»  one  mctn, 
whatever  minor  points  may  separate  us  ;— 
and  these  are,  that  grievous  itrongt  have 
been  done,  at  wdl  a*  gratuitous  insults 
offered  us,  by  the  free  States  of  the  Norths 
and  the  Congress  of  the  Union,  and  that 
the  cup  of  forbearance  or  endurance  is  so 
fuU  that  a  single  drop  shaU  make  it  over- 
fiouf.  This  is  substantially  the  position, 
though  weakened  by  other  declarations, 
taken  even  at  the  **  Great  Union  Meeting" 
held  in  December  in  New-Orleans,  a  city 
which  has  hitherto  been  considered  through- 
out the  South  lukewarm  in  the  cause  which 
has  united  her  people  together. 

The  eup  of  endurance  is  full  /  Are  we 
in  earnest,  men  of  the  South,  in  this  decla- 
ration, and  do  we  realize  in  all  its  force  how 
much  is  involved  in  it?  Is  this  the  South- 
em  platform  f    Thank  God  if  we  had  sucb 


her  limits,  we  were  denounced  by  many  I  a  platform  to  stand  upon  and  unito  together 
leading  Southern  presses  as  recreant  to  the    upon,  we  could  then  be  respectable,  could 


duties  of  our  post,  and  told  in  emphatic 
terms  that  the  torches  that  would  be  lit  up 
wonld  very  likely  be  of  an  altogether  di^r- 
ent  character. 

For  many  years— it  pains  us  to  say  it— we 
have  bejl^nable  to  contemplate,  without  a 
feeling  d^^oom  and  despondency,  the  future 
of  a  confederacy,  which,  springing  from  the 
throes  of  a  revolution,  grew  up  to  wealth, 
and  power,  and  opulence,  in  the  memory  of 
living  men,  without  a  precedent  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  The  concealed  and  creep- 
ing worm  insidiously  working  its  way  into 
the  core  of  the  towering  and  gigantic  oak ; 
the  hectic  flush  deepening  and  fading  upon 
the  cheek  of  beauty,  and  manhood,  and 
strength,  furnished  but  inapt  parallels  of 
the  '*  threatening  death"  that  lurked  hide- 
ously at  the  heart  of  all  this  prosperity  and 
power — 

"  Voluminous  and  vast,  a  serpent  armed 
With  mortal  sting." 

It  matters  not  how  this  fell  hydra  has  been 
engendered,  who  first  nursed  its  being,  or 


be  feared,  could  present  an  unbroken  pha- 
lanx to  the  invader,  and  bid  him  move,  and 
die. 

▲  8Ilfai.S  DROP  MORS  I 

Are  we  satisfied  by  the  past,  fellow  citi- 
zens— by  the  resolves  of  public  meetings  and 
of  State  Legislatures  of  the  North ;  by  the 
tone  of  sentiment  which  is  marked  in  its 
press,  and  is  heard  everywhere,  even  in  the 
highest  circles,  among  its  people ;  by  its 
growing  majorities,  flushed  with  success  and 
victory  ?  Are  we  justified  in  believing,  or 
even  in  hoping,  that  the  remaining  drop  will 
not  be  poured  out  to  swell  over  the  already 
brimming  cup  ? 

We  would  not  be  alarmists,  nor  so  pas- 
sionate as  to  refuse  an  ear  to  reason,  when  it 
is  offered ;  but  in  God's  name,  let  us  not  be 
lulled  too  easily  into  security,  where  so 
much  of  honor,  and  liberty,  and  existence, 
are  at  stake. 

If  we  could  see  it  written  upon  the  vault 
of  heaven,  by  the  hand  of  an  archangel,  or  if 
a  revelation  were  made  to  us  as  indispu- 


whether,  as  is  asserted,  the  South  has  had    table  as  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that,   sated 
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vidilpttst  Tietories,  the  free  States  of  the 
iKnr  (lispoeed  to  pexue,  and  for- 
tb«  liand  of  aggreasion,  we  should 
baQ  the  Union  again  with  exaltation,  as  our 
fathers  hailed  it,  emd,  burying  the  remem- 
fanace  of  all  oar  grieTances,  dire  as  they 
bve  been,  shake  hands  in  fellowship,  and 
tkemt  hemitfelt  hoaannas  to  its  perpetuity. 
Bat  alas  for  ns,  we  are  so  constitated  as 


sented  bat  a  few  States,  hot  one  of  «</  <JU 
Souths  elected  by  the  people,  and  chafjfed 
to  demand,  like  the  Barons  of  Runningmead, 
the  great  ekarter  of  their  liberties,  or,  lik« 
the  Parliament  of  Ehigland,  their  biU  ^ 
inalienKMe  rights. 

Perhaps  this  ConTention  may  sare  ihm 
Union,  and  perpetuate  it  We  think  it  wilL 
At  all  eventsy  such  a  Convention  coold  not 


BDt  to  be  satisfied  with  the  endeaces  many  I  endanger  the  Union,  unless  its  forUxer  pre* 


tt  oar  beat  friends  are  relying  upon,  that  the 
dsager  is  cfw^r,  that  the  hatchet  is  buried, 
peace  proclaimed,  and  the  South  called  upon 
saly  to  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad  at  her 
pest  sal-ratioa. 

At  least,  it  would  seem  the  part  of  wis- 
doea  and  discretion  to  guard  against  the  jpos- 
gAUUy  of  future  dangers,  or  to  prepare  to 
■eet  them,  should  they  be  precipitated  upon 
n  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  and  our  hopes, 
b  is  in  the  power  of  the  South  to  save  the 
Uflaoa,  bat  it  will  require  her  united  and 
ceneerOfd  action  to  do  it  We  therefore 
favor,— 

I.  A  Southern  Convention — a  Gonven- 
tioD  of  the  whole  of  the  slave  States,  in 
vhich,  disregarding  all  points  of  difference, 
k  shall  be  laid  down  in  distinct  and  umnis- 
lakeable  terms,  what  will  constitute,  in  the 
jadgment  of  all  of  them,  a  ground  ibr  re- 
tutanee,  or  for  the  establishment,  should 
necessity  demand  even  that  extreme,  of  a 
separate  Confederation.  This  fixed — and 
diere  would  assuredly  be  little  difficult  in 
doing  it — ^it  would  be  the  du^,  perhaps, 
of  thoae  States  who  are  already  insisting 
upon  action,  to  yield  their  own  preferences, 
far  the  general  good  of  ibe  South.  Common 
interests  and  common  dangers  should  unite 
us,  and  upon  this  platform  we  would  be  ir- 
resiatible.  We  beUeve  that  the  South  can 
he  united  now,  and  that  a  Convention  of  our 
States  will  resolve  unanimously,  and  vrith 
eathosiasm,  that  with  a  single  move  more 
apoo  the  part  of  the  North,  the  *'  Rubicon'* 
will  be  passed  forever.  This  combined 
action  seems  to  us  the  only  one  likely  to  be 
effective,  however  high  our  admiration  and 
regard  for  those  gallant  States  who  are  now 
disposed,  solitary  and  alone,  to  strike  for 
their  rights,  and  leap,  Cnrtias-like,  into  the 
yawning  chasm. 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  Convention,  not  ex- 
tetly  like  that  of  Nashville,  which  repre- 


servation  would  be  a  crime. 

2.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  Southern  Met' 
eantile  Conventiont  as  a  present  proper 
means  of  strengthening  the  South  and  en.- 
bling  her  to  retain  at  home  the  millions  of 
wealth  now  contributed  to  the  North,  by 
building  our  own  ships  and  conducting  our 
own  trade  widi  foreign  powers,  and  real- 
izing all  of  the  immense  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom,  miere  has  never  been  any 
good  reason  for  our  subserviency  in  this 
particular,  and  there  cannot  be  now,  when 
our  favors  are  received  with  systematio 
abuse.  We  are  glad  to  hail  already  « 
movement  in  this  behalf  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States. 

3.  We  propose,  too,  a  Southern  Mann- 
facturing  Convention,  and  that  we  agree  to 
manufacture  at  home  every  bale  of  cotton 
that  we  eventually  consume,  and  pay  no 
more  tribute  to  Northern  looms.  It  is  in  tide 
power  of  the  South,  if  she  pleases,  to  hush 
the  sound  of  every  spindle  in  New -England; 
and  if  she  has  the  power,  should  she  be  so 
merciful  as  not  to  use  it  ?  Much  cause  has 
she,  indeed,  for  forbearance  1     * 

4.  We  are  for  diversifying  in  every  vmy 
our  industry,  and  sending  out  of  our  limits 
for  nothing  that  we  can  make  within  them. 
Has  the  North  iron,  and  coal,  and  granite* 
marble  and  other  minerals  7  So  have  we,  in 
bountiful  profusion,  needing  but  the  willing 
hand  to  develope  them.  Let  us  build  rail- 
roads and  plank  roads,  and  invest  in  them 
our  surplus  capital,  and  foster  such  improve- 
ments in  spite  of  every  discouragement. 

5.  Let  our  people  cease  their  annual  mi- 
grations  to  the  North,  in  which  they  squander 
millions,  which,  if  retained  at  home,  would 
give  new  life  to  every  branch  of  domestic 
employment  with  us.  We  have  watering 
places  that  need  but  fashion  to  make  them 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Saratoga  or  Cape 
May,  with  none  of  their  disadvantages.   Our 
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ebDdim  ihaald  b«  ediKitBd  u  borne ;  jei 
u  lliu  moment  there  ire  ihoniutdi  of  Bontb- 
s  jOQth  T^dismg  at  CuBbridge, 


IT  Amheni,  tni  gimilar 


our  own  CoUegeB  and  UniTeniti«  hns  bot 
■  itigiuiit  life.  Wa  ihaaU  evKjoage  oar 
OWD  lilemnn,  u  well  u  sdneue  oar  cbild- 
ren.  A  Soatbeni  periadical  or  ■  Bonlhem 
book  u  tromavu,  whil>le<er;ahelfaT  U- 
blg  si  Ifae  South  gtoani  noder  the  product  of 
Northem  bnisi,  Qood  tbig  prodaci  may 
be — but  u  there  nothing  good,  fellow  citi- 
K«iu,  except  bejond  ifae  liiniu  of  Nixarelh  f 

Tbiutancb  we  hive  written,  ihooghhuiil; 
■nd  diajoiotedly,  wilboal,  u  we  think,  going 
>  alap  beyond  wbat  OTery  tme  friend  of  the 
Sonth,  whatever  hit  other  viewi,  will  regard 
u  onhodox,  and  at  demanded  by  a  proper 
regard  for  the  TotDre  welfare  and  aafctj  of 
onr  people.  We  haTC  apoken  sober  tmlha, 
withonl  pT>>indice  or  paaaloii,  and  inlreat  for 
them  a  patient  hearing. 

IndiTiduaUj  we  might  haTe  gono  much 
btther  in  connaelling  adiort,  had  oar  aenaa 
oT  pan  wronga  and  hopelaaaneaa  of  future 
right*  been  allowed  to  iuflaence  na  atilinily. 
We  honeatlj  differ  in  regard  to  theae  mat- 
ters from  our  frienda,  wfao  appear  to  be  in 
an  imnenie  majoriQ'  throoghont  the  Boolh, 


With  Iheae  remarka  we  coaclode  onr  p: 
aent  paper,  after  making  aeveral  eitiai 
from  pampUela  on  the  able  before  da  which 
haTe  apmoeoator  the  pretent  troubled  ante 
of  Ihiiiga  at  the  Sonih.  Thougli  we  may  not 
agree  alwaya  with  the  authora  in  opinion, 
Aere  are  many  lound  tralbs  eipreated  by 
ttein,wbich>hoald  be  proclaimed  Ihroaghont 


ahould  that  eril  day,  which  God  forbid, 
be  (breed  upon  na : — 

En  order  to  nndentand  the  abnndai 
■oorcei  of  ^e  Southern  Staler  towanl 
coming  a  great,  powerfnl.  and  indopendent 
nation,  capable  ofproteciingheraelf  from  all 
aggreuion  froia  aSnnd,  or  at  home ;  and  of 
becoming  wealthy  and  proaperoua  to  a  de- 
jree  hatalaCire  aeldom  enji^ed  by  any  peo- 


Ela ;  examine  firat,  the  map  of  the  United 
taiea,  and  iben  indnlge  in  certain  contider- 
Btiont.  which  obTionaly  prtaeot  Ibemaelvea, 
but  which  the  occaaioo  will  allow  ua,  only 
Tery  briefly  to  glance  at 
Beginning  at  the  Capet  of  Ibe  Delaware, 

Kop  that  bay  until  *c  reach  the  Bontbeni 
nndaiy  of  PennaylTania.  Puraue  that 
boundary  weit,  to  the  Ohio  riier ;  then 
down  that  riTer  to  ila  junction  with  the  Uit- 
aiaaippi ;  then  op  that  river  to  the  nonberD 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Miatoari  ;  then 
around  the  nonhern  and  the  wealero  boond* 


per  watert  of  the  Hio  Grande  ;  then  down 
that  river  to  the  Qnlfof  Meiico;  aodlbence, 
aroosd  to  the  Atlantic  Within  theae  bouikd- 
ariea  we  have  •'  The  Soathem  United  Btatci 

pact,  and  aclf-aupporting  for  all  porpoaea  of 

for  all  purpoact  ofaifricnlture,  maouficturea, 
and  contmerce  ;  and  with  a  populatiaD  at  tbia 
time,  of  about  6,000,000  wbitea,— ■  hardy 
race,  enterpiiaing,  conrageoua,  intelligent, 
andgencrooB;  but onbappily  for themaelvet, 
too  confiding  in  thoae  who  are  ioUiog  them 
into  aecurity,  to  betray  and  then  rvio  them. 
Theae  States  alas  poaaeat  a  black  populatioa 
of  aboat  3,000,000,— a  docile,  obedient,  or- 
derly, and  alhlelio  people; — when  let  alooo, 
happy,  contented,  and  attached  to  their  own- 
era;  and  with  their  labor  directed  by  the 
auperior  iotelligehce  of  (he  white  race,  and 
aided  by  their  capital,  comtituiiiig  one  of  the 
moat  efficient  and  profitable  claiaei  of  labor- 
orld. 


dug  thete  Stalea  next, 
find  them  producing  a  i 


1  wealth  to 
iperabund- 
jraina  and   , 
;  and  yieldmg  for  a  large  export,  the 
valuable  agricultural  ataplea  that  the 
world  hnawa  : — ataplea  which  bring  mill 


milliona 

thcmforthorawmaterial;    , 

depend  the  manufacturea  and  the  commi 


of  thoae  natiool.     The  ( 


again 

tobacco. 


1  proportion  to 


twill 


lable  the 
BouLhem  United  States  to  do,  (whu  baa 
heretofore  been  denied  them.)  and  that  i>, 

their  own  benefit,  Ihoae  immenae  auma  whk-h 
have  been  hitherto  eiloRed  from  them,  and 
tquandered  elao where,  amply  to  fortify  ihem- 
lolvea.  and  dovelope  llieir  own  mighty,  but 
dormant  reaoorce*.    How  diflerMt  will  b* 
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Ike  wpect  of  thises  in  the  whole  Sooth,  when 
dm  tide  of  wealui  is  dammed  up  within  car 
owa  borders,  and  made  to  roll  oack  among 
ov  own  people ;   and  when  oar  immense 
apitai  is  employed  by  oar  own  merchants  in 
eaaUiabing  a  direct  trade,  between  our  own 
fHirhrm  ports,  and  our  customers  all  over 
the  world.     Then  every  rolnerable  point 
viU  be  protected  by  an  ample  fortification ; 
then  every    snitabie  harbor  will  have  its 
weO  aj^iointed  dock-yard,  and  our  navy  will 
soon  r«nk  with  the  proudest.    Then  every 
zxvcr,  harbor,  chaxuel,  or  bank,  will  be  sur- 
veyed and  mapped  out  for  the  securi^  of 
sor  commerce.    Then,  token  we  have  our 
•V*  and  it  is  spent  among'  ouradves,  will 
ife  anaocostomed  nourishment  be  diffused 
t^oo^  the  whole  system,  and  its  vivifying 
idueDce  be  felt  in  every  pore.    The  «rts 
win  revive,   manufactures  wiU  spring  up 
SRiaad  us  ;    our  agriculture  will  rear  its 
droopiiiff  bead,  our  commerce  will  expand ; 
Became  labor,  meeting  with  ample  rewards, 
wfflpoar  in  upon  us,  and  emigration, no  longer 
diseoaraged  dv  the  uninviting  aspect  of  our 
coantry,  will  nock  to  our  shores.    And  then, 
•s  the  consequence  of  all  these  things,  will 
«e  exhibit  to  mankind,  a  refutation  ofthe  ca- 
bnny  of  our  enemies,  which  attributes  the 
iBBPOverished  coodition  of  things  at  the  South 
tottw  institntion  of  slavery  among  us,  and  not 
father  to  the  systematic  robbery  of  our  Na- 
tioaai  Legislature,  (where  we  are  in  hopeless 
■BBority,)  by  which  the  inunense  revenues 
<bawn  annually  from  Southern  labor,  is  dis- 
hazaed  abnoet  entirely  at  the  North,  for  the 
cncoaragement  of  the  labor  of  that  section. 

WEALTH  OP  TBI  SOUTH. 

We  take  this  from  an  admirable  address 
defivered  by  Wm.  E.  Martin,  on  the  cele- 
bfmtioB  of  the  anniversary  of  Fort  Moultrie. 
TUs  address  is  so  interesting  in  many  par- 
liealars,  that  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion 
tt>  extract  naore  largely  from  it : 

The  crop  of  the  whole  world  caimot  be 
tecorately  estimated,  for  want  of  correct  ac- 
oonits  of  the  quantity  consumed  in  India, 
and  exported  thence  to  China.    We  may, 

Sf  approximation,  however,  arrive  at  a  con- 
osum  sufficient  to  illustrate  our  views. 
The  qnanti^  imported  into  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, firom  all  parts  of  the  world,  during  the 
years  1846,  1647, 1648,*  and  1849,  reached 
11,502,000  ba^  of  300  lbs.,  which,  at  the 
average  of  prices  for  these  yeuVf  ^1  cents,t 
was  worth  $293,301,000.  The  production 
of  cotton  in  the  United  States  commenced  in 
1790,  and  in  the  next  year  only  81  bales  were 
exported,  and  yet  of  11,502,000  above  suted, 
8,928,000  went  from  the  Southern  States  of 
Americay'which  at  the  same  price,  (8}  cts.,) 

^Conpiled  firom  tables  of  Colbsan  and  Stol- 
isribbt. 
f  The  average  is  made  from  reports  to  the 
goversment  by  the  Consul  at  Charles* 


is  worth  •227,511,000.  So  that  in  qvantilj 
the  production  of  the  South  is  as  8,922,000 
to  11,502,000  and  the  value  is  as  #227,511,000 
to  $293,301,000,  and  thus  we  see  that  we 
produce  more  than  three-fourths  in  quantity 
and  value  of  this  great  staple.  If  ^e  unas- 
certained quantity  consumed  in  India  and 
exported  thence  to  China,  which  is  inferior 
in  staple  to  ours,  is  set  off  against  the  quan- 
tity or  our  cotton  oonsumea  in  the  United 
States,  (which  I  have  not  added  to  the  com- 
putation,! the  result,  it  is  believed,  will  not 
be  variea. 

Let  us  look  at  this  question  in  another 
point  of  view.  The  crop  of  the  United 
States  in  1823,  was  only  500.158,  and  yet  the 
crop  of  the  vear  1848-9  had  reached,  2,728,- 
596,  more  than  five  times  as  great  in  1848  as 
it  was  in  1823,  twenty-six  years  before.  This 
was  worth,  at  last  veer's  price,  (10  cents,) 
81,871,000.  Deductmg  518,039  as  the  quan- 
ti^  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
We  have  for  exportation,  2,227,- 
844  bales,  which  at  10  cents,  (a 

low  estimate,)  is  worth $66,825,390 

If  to  this  be  added  the  other  do- 
mestic productions  ofthe  South  32,674,176 

The  whole  value  for  southern  ex- 
ports for  1849.  will  be $99,500,000 

More  than  two-thirds  ofthe  whole 
domestic  exports  from  the 
United  States  for  that  year, 

which  was. $131,710,081 

And  more  than  three  times  as 
much  as  the  whole  domestic 
export  from  the  North,  for  the 

same  year,  which  wasf $32,210,081 

The  remarkable  fact  is  also  shown  that  the 
domestic  exports  of  the  South,  exclusive  of 
coUon,  ker  great  tiapUt  is  $32,674,176, 
while  all  the  exports  from  the  Nortli  are 
$32,210,081,  leaving  the  value  of  her  cotton 
over  and  above.  The  fact  that  the  North 
consumes  less  than  one-fifUi  of  our  cotton, 
while  four-fifths  find  so  readv  a  market  on 
our  wharves,  is  significant  of  the  indepen- 
denee  of  the  Sou^ ;  and  the  North  mieht 
well  be  reminded  by  her  receiving  all  ner 
iupplyof  raw  material  from  u$,  and  send- 
ing It  again  to  us  in  her  manufactured  goods, 
(even  if  less  keen-sighted  than  our  Northern- 
ers are  reputed  to  be,)  how  dangexous  is  the 
policy  of  converting  an  ally  into  an  enemy, 
and  a  customer  into  a  rival. 

THE  BLKSSlirOS  OF  THE  UHIOV. 

We  give  this  extract  from  the  letter  of  the 
Hon.  Wm.  Grayson,  Collector  of  Charles- 
ton, to  Governor  Seabrook,  as  showing  the 
other  side  of  the  question ;  but  we  are  bound 
to  say,  that  Mr.  Grayson,  in  many  parts  of 
his  letter,  surrenders  every  thing  which  has 
ever  been  considered  worthy  of  contending 
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for  the  South.    It  is  ever  tbtis  tihat  one  ex 
treme  will  engender  the  other  : 

««  They  ask  ns  with  aBtooishment,  wbat  is 
it  you  proDose  to  destroy  7  Is  it  the  confede- 
racy which  for  sixty  years  has  secured  un- 
disturbed internal  peace  to  a  continent 

which  has  conferred  unexampled  prosperity 
em  the  people  of  North  Amenca — which  has 
enlaced  their  limits  fiom  the  Mississippi  to 
the  racific  Ocean,  and  increased  the  num- 
ber of  their  states  from  thirteeu  to  thirty- 
one — which  establishes  in  this  immense 
region  the  same  laws,  ^ves  it  the  same  lan- 
g;uage  and  literature,  imparts  to  it  the  bles- 
•ings  of  unlimited  free-trade,  and  unrestrict- 
ed social  intercourse,  and  enables  it  to  carry 
on,  in  unbroken  links,  from  state  to  state, 
every  kind  of  internal  improvement,  by 
which  that  trade  and  intercourse  may  be 
made  more  profitable  and  easy  t  It  is  Union, 
which  has  imparted  to  the  American  people 
the  strenc^  and  influence  of  a  great  nation. 
It  is  Union,  which  has  made  their  voice 
potential  araon^  the  strongest  of  the  earth. 
It  is  by  the  Union  only,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  bid  defiance  to  all  foreign  agmssion  from 
whatever  quarter.  Who  are  mdifferent  to 
die  advantages  of  the  commerce,  or  would 
liffhtly  challenge  the  hostile  fleets  and  armies 
of  the  United  Sutes  t  Shall  we  from  this 
condition,  reduce  ourselves  to  that  of  sepa- 
rate and  feeble  communities?  The  fables 
of  our  childhood  would  rebuke  our  rashness, 
and  teach  us  the  strength  of  Union,  and  the 
weakness  of  dissension  and  separation. 

'*  Let  us  reflect  on  these  eflectsof  the  con- 
federacv  more  minutely.     To  the  SonUiem 
man — the  advocate  of  free-trade — what  can 
be  more  imposing  than  the  condition  of  a 
great  continent  more  than  equal  in  extent  to 
all  Europe,  enjoying  within  itself  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  trade  and  intercourse ; 
no  duties,  no  passports,  no  hindrance  of  any 
kind  ?   'Every  man  eoes  where  he  pleases  ; 
sells  and  buys  what  he  pleases ;  establishes 
his  household  in  any  state  of  the  thirty-one, 
with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  na- 
tive citizen  of  each  state,  without  any  of  the 
smallest  interference  of  police,  spy  or  cus- 
tom-house regulations.    Nothing  like  it  ex- 
ists, or  ever  has  existed  on  earth.  In  Europe, 
you  are  stop|>ed  on  the  frontiers  of  every 
state.    Your. baggage  must  be  rummaged, 
your  passports  vtsed.    In  every  petty  prin- 
cipality, you  are  exposed  to  the  insolence 
and  ignorance  of  the  government  officials. 
New  duties  on  goods,  new  examinations  of 
persons,  new  difficulties  of  every  sort  await 
you  at  every  step.     What  a  contrast  this 
to  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  intercourse  ?  to 
the  unlimited  freedom  of  trade,  which  the 
confederacy,  and  the  confederacy  alone,  se- 
cures to  the  American  citizen  throughuat 
his  immense  country  ?  And  if  these  effects  of 
the  confederacy  be  admirable  now,  what  will 
they  be  when  the  population  and  wealth  of 
the  country  are  increased  a  thousand-fold  V* 

In  oar  next  we  shall  furnish  more  quota- 


rions  from  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Grayson,  and 
also  from  the  very  able  answer  to  it  which 
has  been  published,  as  well  as  from  the 
oration  by  our  friend  William  H.  Trescot, 
entitled  the  "  Position  and  Course  of  the 
Bonth;"  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Garnet,  of 
Virginia;  the  comprehensive  treatise  "  On 
Slavery,  and  Southern  Bights  and  Reme- 
dies," by  Edward  B.  Bryan,  &c.  We  shall  be 
impartial  in  presentmg  both  sides,  reserving 
our  own  opinion,  and  leaving  the  reader  to 
form  his.  We  take  the  following  summary 
from  the  Essay  of  Thornton  Stringfellow, 
entitled,  *'  A  Brief  Examination  of  Scripture 
Testimony  on  the  Institution  of  Slavery  :** 

•turn  BIBLE  UtGUMENT  FOR  SLATXRT. 

My  reader  will  remember  that  the  subject 
in  dispute  is,  whether  involuntary  and  here- 
ditary slavenr  was  ever  lawful  in  the  sight 
of  God,  the  Bible  being  iudee  7 

1.  I  have  shown  by  the  Bible  that  Gk>d- 
decreed  this  relation  between  the  posterirr  v)^ 
of  Canaan  and  the  posfisrity  of  Shem  and 
Japheth. 

2.  I  have  shown  that  God  executed  this 
decree  by  aiding  the  posterity  of  Shem  fat 
a  time  when  '*they  were  holiness  to  the 
Lord,")  to  enslave  the  posterity  of  Canaan 
in  the  days  of  Joshua. 

3.  I  have  shown  that  when  Gkxl  ratified 
the  covenant  of  promise  with  Abraham,  he 
recognized  Abraham  as  the  owner  of  slaves 
be  had  bought  with  his  money  of  the  stranger, 
and  recorded  his  approbation  of  the  relation, 
by  commanding  Abraham  to  circumcise 
them. 

4.  I  have  shown  that  when  he  took  Abra- 
ham's posterity  by  the  hand  in  Egypt,  five 
hundred  years  afterwards,  he  puDhcly  ap- 
probated the  same  relation,  by  permitting 
every  slave  they  had  bought  with  their 
money  to  eat  tlie  passover,  while  he  refused 
the  same  privilege  to  their  hired  servants. 

5.  I  have  shown  that  God,  as  their  nation- 
al law-giver,  ordained  by  express  statute, 
that  they  should  buy  slaves  of  the  nations 
around  them,  (the  seven  devoted  nations 
excepted,|  and  that  these  slaves  and  their 
increase  snould  be  a  perpetual  inheritance  to 
their  children. 

6.  I  have  shown  that  God  ordained  slavery 
by  law  for  their  captives  taken  in  war,  while 
he  guarantied  a  successful  issue  to  their 
wars,  so  long  as  they  obeyed  him. 

7.  I  have  shown  tnat  when  Jesus  ordered 
his  Gospel  to  be  published  through  the 
world,  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  exist- 
ed by  law  in  every  province  and  family  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  as  it  had  done  in  tlie 
Jewish  commonwealth  for  fifteen  hundred 
years. 

8.  I  have  shown  that  Jesus  ordained,  that 
the  legislative  authority,  which  created  this 
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rdatioD  in  that  empire,  tbonld  be  obejred  and 
boQored  as  an  ordinance  of  Godi  as  all 
goremments  are  declared  to  be. 

9.  I  have  shown  tbat  Jesns  has  prescribed 
ibe  mutual  daties  of  this  relation  in  this 
kingdom. 

10.  And  lastly,  I  have  shown,  that  in  an 


attempt  by  his  professed  followers  to  disturb 
this  relation  in  the  Apostolic  ch  arches,  Jesufl 
orders  that  fellowship  shall  be  disclaimed 
with  all  sach  disciples,  as  seditious  persons— 
whose  conduct  was  not  only  dangerous  to  the 
state,  but  destmctiye  to  Uie  true  character 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation. 


UTE  BOOKS  AND  PERI0DICA18. 


1.— EVROPX,  Past  and  Prjesxnt. 

A  Comprehensive  Manual  of  European 
Geography  and  History,  with  separate  de- 
scripcioas  and  statistics  of  each  State,  and  a 
ci^nous  Index — by  Francis    H.    Ungewit- 
ter,  LL.  D.    New- York:   Geo.  P.  Putnam. 
New  Orleans:    J.  B.  Steel     1850.      The 
aatfaor  of  this  admirable  work  has  prepared 
several  extensive  ceogrraphical  works  which 
have  been  published  in  Germany.    He  has 
travelled  extensively,  and  collected  on  the 
sSkk  moat  of  the  information  here  embodied. 
Pi(ty-six  European  states  are  included,  and 
;  tbe  order  of  discussing  them  has  been,  firstly, 
9*    area   and    population,   surface,   soil,  natu- 
ral products,  manufactures,  commerce  and 
trade,  public  finances,  form  of  government, 
8Creng;tli  of  the  army,  and,  with  maritime 
aaates,  of  the  navy ;   secondly,  the  history  ; 
and  third,  the  topography  of  the  state.    We 
uttall  refer  again  to  this  volume,  and  mean- 
-wbUe    recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a 
invaluable  work. 


9. — ^Whiti'8  Statistics  of  Gsorgia. 

Thia  volume  we  have  elaborately  review- 
ed in  another  place,  and  shall  continue  to 


X GKABAlfXK,OR  YOUTH  AlTD  MaNHOOD. 

By  the  author  of  »'  Talbot  and  Vernon." 
New- York:  Baker  &  Scribner.  We  are 
ixtdebced  to  Thomas  L.  White,  53  Canal 
street,  for  this  interesting  volume,  which  we 
have  once  before  noticecf.  The  author  says, 
in  his  preface : 

**  To  those  who  object  to  the  character  I 
Ittve  here  drawn  of  oiroon  Bolivar,  I  have 
ooly  to  say,  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  best 
nrformadon  I  can  get  I  would  be  sorry  to 
poll  down,  or  to  attempt  to  pull  down,  any 
Wero  rightfullv  enthroned;  out  every  im- 
postor, while  he  is  believed,  robs  some  true 
■lan  of  his  due  meed  qf  praise." 

Mr.  White,  we  are  gratified  to  state,  has 
an  assortment  of  valuable  works  on  hand,  of 
every  kind,  such  as  New  Orleans  has  sel- 
dom seen  before. 

4^ — Historical  CoLLicrioifs  or  Louis- 
iana, 

Embracing  translations  of  many  rare  and 
valuable  documents,  relating  to  the  natural, 
civil  and  political  history  of  that  State,  com- 
piled with  historical  and  biographical  notes, 
and  an  introduction  by  B.  F.  French,  mem- 


ber of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society,  erf" 
the  American  Association  for  the  advance- 
ment  of  Science,  Honorary  member  of  the 
Historical  Socie^  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.  dee. 
Part  ad.  Philadelphia:  Daniels  &  Smith. 
New-Orleans :  B.  M.  Norman.    1850. 

We  have  given  the  full  title  of  this  praise- 
worthy contribution  of  our  fellow  citizen, 
Mr.  French,  to  the  Historical  literature  of 
our  State.  Eighteen  months  ago  the  first 
part  was  published,  containing  many  inte- 
resting documents  bearing  upon  the  earW 
history  of  the  State ;  and  the  3d  part  wm 
be  soon  put  to  press,  should  there  be  suffi- 
cient encouragement  offered  to  the  present 
issue,  and  will  contain  La  Harpe's  celebra- 
ted journal,  translated,  an  account  of  Louis- 
iana about  1760,  an  account  of  the  Natchez 
war,  ^.  &c. 

Part  8d  contains : 

1.  An  account  of  the  Louisiana  Historical 
Society ;  being  a  description  of  its  origin  and 
history,  its  constitution,  members,  proceed- 
ings, correspondences,  ice,  vrith  some  ac- 
count of  the  researches  by  John  Perkins  in 
Europe,  and  by  Senor  Gayangos  in  Spain. 

2.  Judge  Ballard  on  the  death  of^Judge 
Martin. 

3.  Forstsll's  Digest  of  all  the  French  pa- 
pers in  relation  to  Louisiana.  This  alone  is 
worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  book. 

4.  An  original  Letter  of  Hernando  de 
Soto. 

5.  A  recently  discovered  Manuscript  in 
relation  to  De  filoto.  , 

6.  A  gentleman  of  Elvas'  account  of  De 
Soto's  Expedition. 

7.  Daniel  Coxe's  account  of  the  Missia- 
sippi  and  Carolina. 

8.  Marquette  and  Joliet's  Voyage. 

9.  A  very  ancient  and  curious  Map  of 
Louisiana. 

Each  of  these  parts  of  Mr.  French's  col- 
lections are  distinct  and  independent  vol- 
umes, and  we  trust  that  the  bmall  edition 
which  has  been  printed  of  the  2d,  will  be 
immediately  exhausted  by  orders  from  every 
portion  of  the  State.  The  price  is  very 
reasonable,  and  the  book  may  be  had  of 
Norman. 

5.— The  Nsnv-Orlxans  Book. 

This  is  an  elegam  volume,  illustrated  and 
gilded,  and  admirably  suited  for  presentation 
m  the  holiday  times  It  contams  extracts 
from  the  most  distinsuished  writers  of  Lou- 
isiana, and  a  few  copies  yet  remain  at  Steel's, 
Norman's,  and  at  our  office. 


LITKBAET  AITD  IDITOMAL  DIPARTHBNT. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE. 


Wi  luTo  nemvtd  tha  fiillowiii^  uticlei, 
bat  UB  liu)  ibr  insBitiin 
ber.    Tie;  will  li>*e  > 
Tebratrjr ; 

I.  XHvenily  of  lit  Hutmm  Race,  bg  Dt 
J.  C.  Noll,  of  Mobile.— tha  elibonw  papei 
which  reviewg  irjlh  a  muwr-huid  the  lib. 
work  by  Df-  Bichmui,  of  Charlctutn,  apon 
the  Unit;  of  the  Humui  Rue,  we  re- 
jTQt  CBiuDt  huTa  a'  place  Id  the  preaeDt 
Dumber.  Few  mon  in  the  coaaw  are  ao 
able  toducuuthuaobJFctu  Dti,  Bachmui, 
Horton,  aod  Notl,  amt  tlie 
indebted  for  tfaeii  «cient 


"  I  am  glad  to  lee  ihat  ;on  ara  biin^ng 
that  impartant  qneiiiDii, '  u  the  Afncau  and 
Caacauan  of  mamoa  origin  1'  befon  Ifae 
pcblic.  H>d  it  only  been  mooted  ten  year* 
tf^,  and  ai  well  nndcrvood  aa  1  un  ptir- 
luailed  il  will  be  Eve  yean  bancs,  ronoh  mia- 
chier  and  diB<dviintii4;e  to  the  Booth  wonlii 
ba<e  been  avoided.  Keep  it  up,  I  inmat 
jou,  and  much  good  may  be  done." 

a.  Bilier-i  RaiitK  ^  fAe  ^nu*  par- 
ticj  inOe  W«.*^ThiB  u  a  reply  bv  Dr.  «o- 
nette,  nolhgr  of  the  Uutory  a(  the  VaUev  of 
Ifae  Miaaiuippi,  to  an  attack  made  upon  him 
r,  ihroogh  the  page<  of  oi 
aim  Butler,  author  of  the  i 

y- 

3.  Sieleko/aPnpotdAitqflJieLegit- 
latun  of  Lauitiana,  in  relation  id  gniraing 
the  LereaH  during  the  prevalence  of  high 
wuera,  by  Alfred  Stein,  of  Mobile. 

t.  Suppotilitiixu  Refieit    '     ~  ' 

Legare,  Bsq.— (eoMiudid.) 

5.  Ba$emer'i  Pateni  In.^. ... 

at  Mamifaclun  of  tiugaf,  wiA  mgrao- 
iftgt.-~'ihia  ii  an  elaborate  deacnption  of  a 
Mtool.  WB  will  pnbli»b  in  ont  neil,  takei 
out  laat  year  in  England,  for  a  Cane  Pre« 


fbllowmg  no 
Bnodard; 


ippoioted  agenii.     The 

^  of  it  la  taken  in  the  Loiuion 


UTTKUmitll  T 

0  BDaAB-ri-aNTiRa. 

B 

^\ZS 

■a 

meat, 

meeting  look  plaro 
the  retail  of  Prince  . 

■  oSerofagoldni: 
, upon  >ug»r 


J  for  the  b 


"Tbe  meeting  coiitiii^d  of  aitrciigmnater 
of  planter!  from  die  Weat  India  Culonici, 

(pecial  depniaiion  fn,in  the  Society  of  Ana. 

"  It  Bppeata  thatilie  nKHt  improved  mode 

Uibtite  Dwd  Ibr  eipf  cuing  the  juice  boa 


wDrk^  by  a  iteam-engine,  through  the  for- 
mer  of  which  the  >ngar.cane(  paaa,  and  the 
juice  ia  abatracted,  but  from  the  poront  na- 

abeorbed  al^  the  cane  baa  paaa^d  through 


prodncB  more  dian  S5  per  cenL  of  joiee, 
whereaa  there  ii  SO  per  cenL  in  the  cane, 
endendf  leaving  great  room  for    improte- 

'■  The  neceaaary  preparation*  having  been 
made,  the  engine  waa  aet  to  work  and  the 
first  ejtpflriment  made,  which  reaolted  iit 
completely  Bilrartiiig  the  joice  ftom  100-lba, 
uf  >ugar.cane  in  63  lecands,  which,  by  tho 


pQwerof  the  engine,  inaamucb  ai  . 

tube,  Lieing  out  of  working  order,  could  not 
ba  used;  conjeqnently,  only  thjr^faurthaof 
the  actual  power  was  eihibiled.  The  aeoniil 
eiperimenl  was  to  teaLlhe  amoDnt  of  jaies 
the  eu^newaa  capable' ttf  abatraciing  Cnim  a 

Sven  amoHTiC  of  canev^lhia  waH  alto  per- 
rmed  under  somcmbV^  diaadvantageona 
circumfltancea,  aa  the  cajA^  having  been  cut 
upwards  of  four  montha  ^shicf ,  much  of  ibs 
mice  had  aiaporated,  ,  Nev^nhel^ia,  the  ■ 
loweil  figures  that  coutd  be  plaaad-apOB'fln 
lesnlt  were  69^  per'cenL — that  is  t*  laj, 
6S|  lb*,  of  juice  waa  .«itracted  from  IDttltie. 
of  cane,  leaving  bat  little  donb*  but  that,  sit- 
der  more  favorable  ^r^nufialances,  the  new 
engine  woold  realiae  IS  or  BO  per  cent.,  in- 
stead of  the  present  average  of  SS,  already 

ed  and  entered  into,  of  great  magnkude  and 
importance.  Beiidaa  ihia.  it  was  distiacllj 
■bown,  that  while  lie  new  mode  of  preasare 
abstracted  ao  compMtely  the  jnice  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  caae.itk.  knots  and  rind  wen 
left  completely  untouched — amoitimponaBt 
advantage,  aa  it  la  there  Chat  the  green  was 
and  other  olijecdooabla  mattera  are  cod. 
tained;  and  it  is  there  that  the  old  roller 
machine  trnforttmately  pressed— a  dilHcnl^ 

effectnally  obviated  by  Ih 

"The engine  threnghout was  completely 
ander  control,  and  worked  well ;  aikd  the 
greatott  interest  nndeicitementwaa  evinced 

importance  both  to  the  West  in<ria  inlereat 
and  to  the  public  at  large." 

8.  Oaeijtmot  of  ike  dfuiisitppt— This  ia  a 
pnpoaal  to  obviala  the  dangers  of  crevasse* 
by  preventing  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Riven 
from  oversowing  the  HiaaiaaippI  at  the  lime 
oftberiaeofthatiinr.  Wa  hold  it ovei la 
the  nait  number. 
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▼OL.  X.,  O.  8 2d  SERIES*  VOL.  JV^No.  2.— 3d  SERIES,  VOL.  II.,  No.  2. 

ART.  L-DIVERSITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE.* 

Popb'b  ^  Essay  on  Man"  is  justly  regarded  as  a  master-piece  in  its 
line ;  and  in  its  preface  he  has  remarked  with  much  force,  that  "  The 
sdenoe  of  human  nature  is,  like  all  other  sciences,  reduced  to  a  feW 
dear  points  :  there  are  not  many  certain  truths  in  this  world.  It  is 
therefore  in  the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  as  in  that  of  the  body :  more 
good  will  accrue  to  mankind  by  attending  to  the  large,  open,  and  per- 
ceptible parts,  than  by  studying  too  mudi  such  finer  nerves  and  res- 
lels,  the  conformations  and  uses  of  which  will  for  ever  escape  our  ob- 
servation." 

Now  aU  this  is  true  of  man  in  the  abstract  as  he  has  viewed  him ; 
but  had  we  the  genius  of  Pope, 

"  To  expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man ; 

A  mighty  maze !   but  not  without  Bi  plan  ; 

A  wild  where  weeds  and  flowers  promiscuous  shoot" — 

we  might  show,  that  after  passing  over  these  ^*  finer  nerves  and  ves- 
sels," there  is  still  an  *'  ample  field"  of  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Na- 
tions and  Races,  the  exploration  of  which  will  yield  a  no  less  rich  and 
more  varied  harvest. 

The  more  we  study  this  "  science  of  human  nature,"  the  more  vast 
and  complex  does  it  become.  Look  back  upon  man's  past  history — 
around  upon  the  "  many-colored  life"  he  now  presents ; — trace  with 


*  The  Doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race^  examined  on  the  PrincipUB  of 
Science.  ByJoHNBACHMAN,  D.  I).,  Prof.  Nat.  Hist.  College  of  Charleston ;  Cor*- 
responding  Member  of  the  Zool.  Soc. ;  Hon.  Member  of  the  Entomol.  Soe^, 
London ;  Uorresponding  Member  Royal  Botanical  Soc.,  Saxony ;  Royal  Soc. 
St.  Petersburg ;  K.  S.  A.  Copenhagen ;  A,cad.  Nat.  Sciences.,  PhiladC ;  N.Y. 
Lyceum;  N.  n.  Soc,  Boston,  New-Haven  and  Toronto;  National  Institute; 
Am.  Ass.,  dec.  dec. 
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the  mind's  eye  the  thousand  living  streams  which  flow  from  all  points 
towards  futurity's  great,  fathomless  ocean,  and  what  a  mighty  chaos 
does  human  nature  seem !  Through  chiliads  of  years  nations  have 
risen  to  grandeur,  and  sank  to  decay,  in  ste^y  succession — each  pre- 
sents a  distinct  picture  to  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  and  each  seems 
to  light  the  next  "  the  way  to  dusty  death ;"  and  yet  who  can  doubt — 

"  That  each  may  fill  the  circle  markM  by  Heaven ; 

Who  Bees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all,  « 

A  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall ; 

Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurPd  ; 

And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world  V 

It  makes  the  brain  dizzy  to  gaze  fixedly  upon  this  huge  panorama, 
which  flits  along  before  us  like  a  changing  dream.  We  behold,  too, 
great  ebbs  and  floods  in  these  tides  of  human  aflairs,  which,  though 
often  incomprehensible  to  us,  have  their  uses.  Wars,  pestilence,  fa- 
mine and  dark  ages  come — they  are  followed  by  peace,  commerce, 
power,  empire,  knowledge.  Great  men,  great  discoverers,  and  great 
events,  must  await  the  "  fulness  of  time."  Moses,  Alexander,  the 
Geesars,  Christ,  Luther,  Printing,  Gunpowder,  the  Mariner's  Compass, 
,  Columbus,  Washington,  Steam,  the  Mexican  war,  the  California 
mines,  &c.,  are  but  a  few  of  the  landmarks,  great  and  small,  which 
mark  stages  in  human  progress.  There  is  a  beautiful  moral  in  the 
words  of  the  Corn  Law  Khymer: — 

"  God  no  useless  plant  hath  planted, 
Evil  (wisely  used)  is  wanted." 

In  times  past,  historians,  in  writing  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decay 
of  nations,  have,  like  Pope,  treated  mankind  as  a  unit — ^have  at- 
tempted to  unravel  the  machinery  of  this  "  mighty  maze"  by  a  few 
broad  general  principles,  applicable  to  all,  and  have  chalked  out 
Utopian  systems  of  government,  which  should  make  all  great,  good 
and  happy  ;  but  this  delusion  is  now  passing  away,  and  a  change  is 
coming  "  over  the  spirit  of  our  dream."  Now  we  begin  to  talk  of 
race9 — ^their  physical  and  psychical  peculiarities — their  fitness  for  cer- 
tain forms  of  government — their  capacities  for  moral  and  intellectual 
culture — ^their  true  positions  in  the  social  scale,  &c.  These  are  not 
merely  curious  speculations,  or  results  of  scientific  investigations ; 
but  they  are  questions  forced  upon  us  by  outward  and  accumulating 
circumstances,  which  are  directing  the  attention  of  science  to  new 
■and  unexplored  fields.  Races,  since  the  discovery  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  have  been*  brought  into  closer  contact — ^have  been  more 
mixed  up — ^have  been  compelled  to  study  each  other ;  and  ethnolo- 

E*cal  inquiries  have  been  forced  upon  modem  civilized  nations — they 
kve  become  a  positive  necessity. 

The  subject  is  not  only  full  of  diflliculties,  but  full  of  dhagr^mens  ; 
for  we  cannot  make  a  step  forward  without  coming  in  collision  with 
bitter  religious  and  political  prejudices,  and  subjecting  ourselves  to 
most-  unjust  imputations.  The  facts  that  the  Asiatic  and  African 
races  of  men  existed  five  thousand  years  ago,  as  distinct  as  they  do 
now,  and  that  no  weU  authenticated  example  can  be  cited  of  the 
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transformation  of  one  type  into  another,  during  this  time,  can  be 
dearly  demonstrated  as  the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun, 
the  discoveries  in  geology,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  and  yet, 
like  these  great  discoveries,  they  must  fight  through  our  generation 
before  they  can  be  firmly  established.  But,  thank  heaven,  we  live  in 
an  age  when  men  dare  speak  the  truth,  and  that  there  are  master 
minds  at  work,  which  wUl  never  sleep  until  the  battle  is  won.  The 
popular  mind,  too,  is  fully  awake  on  this  subject.  The  thirst  for 
knowledge  has  become  almost  morbid,  and  nothing  short  of  a  tho- 
rough investigation  wUl  satisfy  this  want.  However  violent  the 
storm  may  become,  the  discussion  must  be  prosecuted.  The  issue 
might  have  been  staved  off  for  a  time,  at  least,  had  theologians,  some 
years  back,  put  forward  such  a  compromise  as  the  "  omnibus"  of  Dr. 
bachman ;  but  the  time  has  passed.     The  Dr.  says  : 

^  The  fact  that  nature  has  stamped  on  the  African  race  the  permanerU 
marks  of  inferiority — that  we  are  taught  by  their  whole  past  history  the 
lenon  of  tMir*incapacity far  stlfgovernment,  and  that  the  Scriptures  point 
OQt  the  duties,  both  of  masters  and  servants,  should  be  sufficient  to  dispel 
every  improper  motive  in  an  unbiassed  search  after  truth  alone,**  &c 

Here,  it  will  be  perceived,  he  fully  admits  the  practical  fact  for 
which  we  have  been  contending,  but  denies  that  this  now  "  permanent 
inferiority"  of  the  negro  is  attributable  to  separate  origin.  It  can  be 
clearly  shown  that  this  position  is  untrue,  and  the  world  will  be  no 
longer  satisfied  with  an  untruth  on  this  point. 

Probably  no  scientific  work  eVer  published  in  the  United  States 
was  looked  for  with  more  intense  interest  than  the  one  of  Dr.  Bach- 
man,  under  review.  The  orthodox  regarded  him  as  the  Ajax  who  was 
to  stem  the  torrent  that  was  overwhelming  them  ;  and  the  advocates 
of  the  diversity  of  races,  who  were  no  less  honest  in  search  of  truth, 
awaited  with  equal  anxiety  the  advent  of  a  book  which  they  hoped 
would  undeceive  them,  if  they  were  in  error.  The  new  lights 
thrown  on  biblical  criticism  by  European  philologists  and  archaeolo- 
gists— the  rapid  progress  of  natural  history  and  geology — the  won- 
derful revelations  drawn  from  the  monuments  of  early  nations  in  the 
old  world,  and  even  the  imperfectly  defined  shadows  of  antiquity, 
now  starting  up  from  the  ruins  of  extinct  American  races,  &c.,  all 
seemed  to  combine  in  establishing  distant  origins  for  the  races  of 
men;  and  we  were  anxious  to  see  how  all  these  apparent  truths  were 
to  be  explained  away.  We  can  at  least  answer  for  ourselves,  and 
declare  honestly,  that  we  awaited  the  arrival  of  this  work  with  eager 
and  pleasing  anticipations,  and  were  ready  to  confess  our  errors  at 
the  altar  of  truth,  if  we  were  wrong.  It  is  certainly  far  more  agreea- 
ble  to  go  on  through  the  world  harmoniously,  than  to  be  engaged  in 
a  war  against  popular  opinions,  with  the  certainty  before  us  of  makinff 
bitter  personal  enemies.  We,  moreover,  had  been  so  wearied  and 
disgusted  with  the  senseless  and  illiberal  ravings  of  sectarians,  that 
when  we  saw  announced  the  work  of  Dr.  Bachman,  we  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  said  to  ourselves,  we  shall  now^  at  least,  have  a  fair, 
manly,  liberal,  Qiriatian-like  exposition  of  the  opposite  side  of  this 
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'^eat  question.  Dr.  Bachman,  we  knew,  had  grown  gray  in  tbe 
study  of  natural  history,  and  in  teaching  the  beautiful  precepts  which 
'Christ  bequeathed  us ;  and,  as  a  full  guaranty  for  his  attainment  and 
'standing,  held  the  honorable  post  of  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
^Charleston  College.  These  and  kindred  reflections,  we  say,  caused  us 
to  take  up  this  work  with  extraordinary  hopes  and  expectations ;  and, 
though  the  acknowledgment  is  painful  to  us,  we  are  constrained  to 
'saty,  that  we  have  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  our  lives,  risen  from 
^ihe  perusal  of  any  work  with  such  bitter  feelings  of  mortification  and 
disappointment — mortification,  from  its  utter  want  of  Christian 
charity  and  courtesy,*  and  disappointment,  from  its  loose  state- 
'inents  of  facts,  its  endless  assumptions,  and  entire  want  of  rigid,  sci- 
entific reasoning. 

Really  bad  books  are  usually  calculated  to  do  harm ;  but  this, 
though  it  may  lead  astray,  for  a  time,  many  who  read  little  and  think 
less,  is  destined  to  do  immense  good.  Its  ill  temper  will  destroy  all 
its  force,  and  drive  opponents  into  the  field  who  will  readily  expose 
its  fkllacies  and  sophistry.  Morton  and  Agassiz,  not  to  mention 
many  others  less  known  to  fame,  are  already  in  the  field ;  and  we 
must  do  Dr.  Bachman  the  justice  to  say,  though  unintentionally^  he 
has  contributed  more  than  any  one  man  in  the  country  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  correct  views  on  this  great  question.f 

Dr.  Bachman  tells  us :  ''  The  greatest  naturalists  in  all  ages,  how- 
ever diversified  may  have  been  their  views  in  regard  to  Christianity, 
regarded  all  the  races  of  men  as  composed  of  one  species."  Now  to 
thb  we  object,  that  it  does  not  follow  that  all  who  contend  that  the 
lUces  are  of  one  species,  contend  also  that  they  are  all  descended  from 
one  pair  ;  nor  are  we  sure  that  he  is  right  in  claiming  all  the  distin- 
guished names  he  has  mentioned ;  while  we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  cer- 
tain he  has  omitted  many  equally  distinguished  who  are  opposed  to 
his  views,  not  to  mention  M.  Agassiz  and  Dr.  Morton,  whom  he  has 
driven  into  open  warfare.  Even  these,  however,  will  cease  to  be 
"great  naturalists,"  as  soon  as  the- Doctor  fin^  in  them  opponents. J 


*Tbe  high  peracnal  consideration  and  respect  we  entertain  for  Dr.  Bachman,  whose 
memory  connects  itself  with  our  earliest  years,  makes  it  painful  for  us  to  publish  these 
strictures  of  Dr.  Nott ;  but  the  position  of  Editor  will  not  warrant  an  undue  interference 
in  discussions  which  are  prosecuted  through  our  pages,  and  whose  object  is  iruth,'^ 
Editor. 

t  If  the  reader  has  kept  pace  with  this  discussion,  he  need  not  be  told  that  the  leidinff 
opinions  of  Df..  Nott,  as  published  in  his  **  Two  Lectures  on  the  Biblical  and  Fhysicu 
History  of  Mian,"  are  openly  maintained  by  Agassiz,  Morton,  and  other  leading  men  of 
die  day ;  and  ^et  Dr.  Smyth  has  the  modesty  to  speak  of  those  lectures  in  the  following 
terms :  *'  Of  thiri^Hork,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  is  more  confused  and  unscientific  in  its 
arrangements — m#re  illogical  and  inconclusive  in  its  reasoning — more  self-contradictory 
and  suicidal  in  its  *9l&tements — more  arrogant  and  dictatorial  in  its  spirit— or  more  mean 
and  coteardly  in  its  venomous  hostility  to  the  Bible,"  This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  Her. 
t)r.  Smyth's  defence  of  Christianity  ;  and  we  are  really  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most — 
his  modesty,  good  breeding,  or  chanty.  His  attack  in  the  latter  part  of  his  book  upon 
Agassis,  on  a  question  of  science,  brings  vividly  to  our  recollection  John  Randolph's  stonr 
of  one  who  made  an  attack  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  with  a  pocket  pistoL  But  we  will 
leave  the  Dr.  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Democratic  Review. 

X  Mr.  Prichard,  whose  reading  was  more  extensive  on  this  subject  than  any  man  who 
•ver  lived,  is  rather  more  modest  in  his  claims  than  Dr.  Bachman ;  he  says  that  the  weight 
of  authority  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  **  Original  Diversity." — "  If  the  elucidation  of  dou>ta 
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**  And  wHo,**  asks  Dr.  Bachman  contemptuously,  ^'  are  on  the  oppoeite 

t?  Virey,  ivho  pronounced  the  negro  *  undoubtedly  a  distinct  specioa 
the  beginning  of  the  world/  6&c.  Desmoolios  divided  men  into  eleven 
ipecies ;  Borey  into  fifteen ;  and  Broc  into  several  subgenera,  and  an  in- 
unite namber  of  species;  and  finally,  an  American,  (Dr.  Nott,)  who  can 
lee  no  reason  why  we  should  not  make  100  species  of  men.  Tne  Fr^ncb- 
aea  belonged  to  a  school  of  skeptics,  of  which  Voltaire  was  at  the  head, 
and  we  may  be  allowed  to  suspect  that  their  minds  might  have  been 
Usaed  by  tne  cheerleas  doctrine  which  they  had  imbibed.'** 

**The  American,  who  seems  to  have  labored  rather  to  deny  the  historical 
veracity  of  Scripture  than  to  prove  the  diversity  of  the  races,  may,  per- 
haps, Claim  the  attention  of  tne  theologian;  but  naving  produced  no  new 
&ct  or  argument  to  bear  on  the  subject  to  which  we  are  restricted  in  this 
purely  scientific  discussion,  he  requires  no  further  notice.  Be  this  a^  i| 
Bay,  the  world  of  science  has  never  admitted  these  gentlemen  into  theif 
niUL8  as  naturalists.  Their  names  are  utterly  unknown  among  them  i — 
Bot  one  of  them,  that  we  are  aware  of,  has  ever  described  a  single  animal.*' 

Now  this  is  most  extraordinary  language,  which  we  should  be  utterly 
QBable  to  account  for,  had  not  Dr.  Bachman,  in  the  opening  of  hia 
book,  page  16,  told  us,  in  plain  English,  that  he  was  so  afraid  of ''  hein§ 
Inaud  by  authorities^'^  that  he  "  had  recently  read  very  few  of  the  nu- 
merous works  toritten  on  the  svhject'*\f !  ! 

But  let  us  see  who  were  these  "  utterly  unknown  names."  They  were, 
most  assuredly,  men  of  high  reputation — authors  of  numerous  well 
known  works — large  contributors  to  scientific  journals,  encyclopedias, 
4c  We  happen  to  have  in  our  library  works  by  each  of  these  au- 
thors ;  and  for  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Bachman,  we  will  give  ^  title- 
page  from  ft  book  of  each,  which  will  show  a  display  of  titles  almost 
equal  to  the  modest  one  of  our  author. 

"Histoirc  Naturelle  du  Genre  Humain..  Par  J.  J.  Virey,  Docteur  en 
Midecine  de  lafaculte  de  Paris  ;  Membre  Titulaire  de  T Academic  Royale 
de  M^decine;  Ancien  Professeur.d^Histoire  Naturelle  a  PAthen6e  Royale 
de  Paris ;  Membre  d»  Flusieurs  Acadeiuies  et  Socidt6s  Fran^aisea  et 
etrangeres,"  &c. 

**  L*Homme,  Essai  Zoologique  suv  le  Genre  Humain,  par  M.  Bory,  de 
Saint  Vincent,  de  T Academic  des  Sciences,  de  I' Institut  Royale  de  France," 
&e.  &c. 

**  Essai  sur  les  Races  Humaines,  consider^es'  sous  les  rapports  Anato- 
Btique  et  Philosophique,  par  P.  P^  Broc,  Docteur  en  M6de6ine,  Professeur 
d* Anatomic  et  de  Physiologie,!'.  &c. 

**Histofre  Naturelle  des  Races    Humaines:    d^apres  des  recherehet 


»« 

tB  tubjecu  of  physical  inqairy  were  to  be  sought  for  in  prepondert^^  of  suthoritieB  or 

opinions  of  eeleorated  men,  I  am  afraid  that  the  problem  which  I  have  endeavored  to  ia- 

vestigate  woald  reoeire  a  solation  diiferent  from  that  I  have  obtaMm."    Pref.  Vol.  I.» 

PAm.  HiMt. 

•  Though  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  tone  of  all  Dr.  Bachman's  writings  on  this  tabjeet, 

b  his  rcrt  last  article  (reply  to  Morton)  he  says,  with  great  simplicity,   **  I  perceive  ihat 

soBse  of  the  writers  on  your  svle  of  the  question,  are  making  bitter  complaints  of  havtof 

beoo  charged,  by  certain  divines,  of  holding  sentiments  of  infidelity.    Of  all  this  I  am 

wholly  ignorant,  as  I  neither  indulge  in  such  epithets,  nor  read  ephemeral  papers  that  trdat 

OB  these  snbjectt.**     Any  one  who  has  perused  Dr.  Bachman's  work  will  read  this  para- 

gra^  with  surprise ;  for  thovgk  he  may  not  oae  epitheta,  his  tone  and  meaning  an  no  }fim 

plaisi  and  ofieneive. 
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•p6ci^les  d'Antiquit^s  de  Pbysiologief  d'Anatomie  et  de  Zoologie,  &c.  &c. 
Par  A.  Desmoolins,  aatear  de  PAnatomie  des  Systemes  Nerveux,  Doctevr 
en  M6decine,  &c. 

On  page  177  of  Dr.  Bachman's  book  will  be  found  another  blun- 
der, quite  as  gross  and  as  rudely  put  as  the  others.  He  quotes  from 
some  old  papers  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  published  in  1814,  to  prove  him  an 
advocate  for  unity  of  the  races,  and  leaves  the  inference  that  we  had 
misrepresented  Dr.  Caldwell.  He  seems  never  to  have  heard  of  Dr. 
Caldwell's  powerful  little  work,  *'  Thoughts  on  the  Original  Unity  of 
the  Human  Race,"  New-York,  1830.  It  is  one  of  the  most  triumph- 
ant refutations  of  Prichard's  "  Physical  History  "  ever  published. 
Truly  has  he  remarked,  that "  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  religion 
are  those  persons  who  would  make  it  an  instrument  to  trammel  the 
human  intellect,  and  arrest  the  progress  of  human  knowledge,  hj 
preventing  free  and  general  discussion."  *  *  *  *  And  that 
"  If  it  be  not  wrong  in  the  Deity  to  frame  some  species  of  men  in- 
ferior to  others,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  declare  and  endeavor  to  prove 
it."— Page  5-6. 

After  the  evidence  we  have  given,  and  these  are  only  a  few  speci- 
mens out  of  many,  we  feel  assured  that  the  reader  will  not  think  we 
transcend  the  bounds  of  propriety  when  we  say,  that  our  author  has 
shown  great  want  of  candor,  fairness,  and  charity,  as  well  as  want  of 
information. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  claims  of  this  work  to  the  respect  of  the 
.  scientific  world ;  and  we  must  say  in  advance,  that  as  might  he  ex- 
pected, it  bears  too  strongly  the  marks  of  a  biassed  and  perverted 
judgment.  If,  instead  of  its  present  title,  it  had  borne  that  of  "Curio- 
sities of  Natural  History,"  it  would  have  been  appropriate,  and  the 
work  would  have  been  received  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  science; 
it  is  full  of  curious  and  interesting  facts,  though  we  must  in  candor 
confess  that  we  cannot  help,  after  the  remarks  we  have  made,  receiv- 
ing with  some  misgivings  those  which  the  Dr.  gives  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility; for,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  he  appears  to  see 
every  thing  through  colored  glasses. 

Before  we  can  make  a  single  step  forward  in  the  elucidation  of  our 
subject,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  come  to  some  understanding 
as  to  the  definition  of  the  term  Species,  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Dr. 
has  manufactured  one  for  his  own  convenience  which  does  not  accord 
with  the  notions  of  naturalists  generally,  but  if  granted,  answers  his 
purpose  marvellously  well — it  enables  him  to  cut  facts  out  of  his 
way  just  as  he  does  opposing  authorities.     He  says : 

^*  Species  we  define  as  applying  to  those  individuals  resembling  each 
other  in  dentition  and  general  structure.  In  wild  animals,  as  a  general  rale, 
they  must  approach  tbe  same  size ;  but  both  in  wild  and  domesticated  an>- 
mals  they  roust  have  the  same  duration  of  life,  the  same  period  of  utero- 
gestation,  the  same  average  number  of  progeny,  the  same  habits  and  in- 
ttiDcts ;  in  a  word,  they  belong  to  one  stock  that  produce  fertile  offspring 
hy  association^ 
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Here  the  author  assumes  the  great  point  in  dispute,  viz.  thefirtiUty 
of  ofispring  as  a  test  of  identity  of  species : — 

*'  Varieties,  (he  tells  us,)  are  those  that  are  produced  within  the  liinitt 
of  a  particnlar  species,  and  have  not  existed  from  its  first  origin.  Thej 
somietimes  originate  in  wild  species,  especially  those  which  have  a  wide 
geographical  range,  and  are  thus  exposed  to  change  of  temperatore.  climatOt 
dec  fiat  they  aLtoays  occur  in  animals  which  have  been  subjected  to  do- 
mestication."— Pp.  19 — 20. 

The  Dr.  himself  tells  us  that  "  Prichard  is  justly  regarded  as  ona 
of  our  best  authorities ;"  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  by  quoting 
Priciiard's  definition,  though  we  could  easily  show  that  his  opinion  is 
substantially  that  of  naturalists  generally  : — 

**  The  meaning  attached  to  the  term  Species  in  natural  history  is  very 
definite  and  intelligible.  It  includes  only  the  followiDg  conditions,  name- 
ly, separate  origin  and  distinctness  of  race^  evinced  by  a  constant  trans^ 
wdssion  of  some  characteristic  peculiarity  of  organization.  A  race  of  ani- 
mals or  of  plants  marked  by  any  peculiar  character  which  it  has  ever 
constantly  displayed,  is  termed  a  species ;  and  two  races  are  considered 
specifically  different,  if  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  some  cha- 
racteristic which  the  one  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  acquired  or  the  other  to 
have  lost,  through  any  known  operation  of  physical  causes ;  for  we  are 
hence  led  to  conclude,  that  tribes  thus  distinguished  have  not  descended 
from  the  same  original  stock/* 

"  This  is  the  purport  of  the  word  species,  as  it  has  long  been  understood 
by  writers  on  different  departments  of  natural  history.  Thoy  agree  es- 
sentially as  to  the  sense  which  they  appropriate  to  this  term,  though  they 
have  expressed  themselves  differently  according  as  they  have  blended  more 
or  less  of  hypothesis  with  their  conceptions  of  its  meaning." 

*'  Varieties,  in  natural  history,  are  such  diversities  in  individuals  and  their 
progeny,  as  are  observed  to  take  place  within  the  limits  of  species." 

^  Permanent  Varieties  are  those  which,  having  once  taken  place,  continue 
to  be  propagated  in  the  breed  in  perpetuity.  Theyac^  of  their  origination 
must  be  knoum  by  observation  or  inference,  since  the  proof  of  this  fact  being 
defective,  it  is  more  philosophical  to  consider  characters  which  are  perpet 
oally  inherited  as  specific  or  original.  The  term  permanent  variety  would 
otherwise  express  the  meaning  which  properly  belongs  to  species.  The  pro- 
perties of  species  are  two  :  viz.,  original  difference  of  characters  and  theper- 
petyity  of  their  transmission,  of  which  only  the  latter  can  belong  to  perma- 
nent varieties." 

**  The  instances  are  so  many  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  particular 
tribe  is  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  species,  or  only  as  a  variety  of  some 
other  tribe,  that  it  has  been  fdnnd  by  naturalists  convenient  to  have  a  de- 
signation applicable  in  either  case." — See  Phys,  Hist,,  p.  105.,  vol.  ii. 

Nothing  can  be  mo rp  clear,  more  explicit,  and  more  true,  than  this 
language  of  Prichard ;  and  it  not  only  proves  that  Bachman's  defini- 
tion is  a  gratuitous  assumption,  but  might  be  taken  as  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  his  whole  argument. 

Prichard  laid  down  feir  and  honest  premises,  though,  as  we  con- 
note.   We  asten,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Prichard  does  notettablkh  a 
dagle  example  ol  change  of  type  in  a  race  of  men,  while  he  cites  many  examplea  of  per- 
B^^»>»t*^^  of  type  in  the  most  opposite  climates. 
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ceive,  made  many  capital  errors  in  his  argument,  from  the  fact  of  his 
being  behind  the  knowledge  of  our  day,  and  biased  by  early 
opinions;  He  was  engaged  on  this  subject  more  than  forty  years, 
and  lived  to  abandon,  substantially,  the  authority  of  Genesis  on  this 
subject,  and  would  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  unity  of 
races,  had  he  lived  to  see  the  present  teachings  of  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. If  races  have  been  permanent  for  4,000  years,  as  is  now 
proven,  and  we  have  no  evidence  during  this  time  of  the  origin  of 
new  types,  it  follows,  according  to  Prichard's  own  definitions,  that 
the  white  and  black  races,  at  least,  are  distinct  species. 

Though  Prichard  is  an  advocate  of  unity  of  races,  and  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  opinion  of  Bachman,  that  hybridity  is  a  test  of  species, 
yet  he  does  not  cram  the  conclusion  down  as  a  Jixed  facty  and  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  following  modest  language  : 

*'  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  exceptions  to  the  supposed  law  of  nature, 
rendering  sterile  all  hybrid  productions,  are  very  numerous ;  and  that  when 
they  are  stated  collectively,  in  the  manner  in  which  this  has  been  done  by 
Rndolphi,  they  have  a  most  imposing  appearance,  and  are  well  calculated 
to  excite  our  ooubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  general  conclusion  to  which  %o 
many  particular  facts  are  opposed,"  &c. — Page  13S,  vol.  ii. 

Not  only  is  Dr.  Bachman  marvellously  well  satisfied  with  his 
newly  invented  definition  of  species,  but  he  speaks  with  a  degree  of 
confidence  of  the  ability  of  naturalists  to  distinguish  species  from 
each  other,  which  must  be  quite  refreshing  to  such  men  as  Morton, 
Pickering,  Agassiz,  <Sec. 

"We  ascertained,"  (says  the  Dr.)  "that  in  botany,  ornithology,  and 
mammalogy,  the  characters  by  which  they  could  be  known,  as  genera  and 
Species,  were  very  uniform  m  all  species  that  had  not  been  subjected  to 
culture  or  domestication,  and  had  not  been  removed  from  their  natural  soil 
and  climate.  So  plain,  striking  and  permanent,  indeed,  are  these  charac- 
ters, that  a  naturalist  of  common  sagacity  could  not  fail  to  fix  the  species 
in  any  country,  even  from  prepared  specimens."  •  •  •  •  <*We 
contend  that  naturalists  can  be  found,  both  in  £urope  and  America,  who, 
without  any  vain  boast,  can  distinguish  every  species  of  bird  and  quadm- 
ped  on  their  separate  continents,  and  that  the  characters  which  distinguish 
and  separate  the  several  species  are  as  distinct  and  infallible  as  are  those 
which  form  the  genera,"  &c. — Pp.  9-10. 

The  passages  before  quoted  from  Prichard  are  alone  sufficient  to 
show  how  utterly  untenable  are  these  assertions ;  but  we  have  at 
command  even  better  opposing  authority  than  that  of  Prichard,  viz., 
the  language  of  Dr.  Bachman  himself. 

It  is  still  a  dispute  amongst  naturalists,  all  over  the  world,  whether 
all  the  varieties  of  each  of  our  domestic  animals  are  of  one  or  more 
species.  Many  contend  that  our  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  dogs, 
^cc.,  have  each  several  species.  Dr.  Bachman  tells  us  that  when  he 
Was  in  Europe,  he  and  certain  savans  settled  this  dispute  very  satis- 
factorily to  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  the  dog  and  wolf.  Ad- 
mitting that  there  is  in  the  animal  kingdom  but  a  single  exception, 
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this  is  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  There  can  be  no  law  assigned 
why  the  genus  Jiomo  should  not  stand  on  the  same  platform  with  the 
genus  cants,  as  far  as  the  determination  of  species.  Some  naturalists 
think  that  dogs  are  all  derived  from  one  original  pair;  others 
think  they  are  not.  Some  think  they  are  derived  from  the  wolf; 
others  that  they  are  mixtures  of  wolf,  fox,  jackal,  &c.,  &c.  In  short, 
the  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  our  best  authorities,  proves  that  we 
are  as  yet  in  utter  ignorance  about  the  origin  of  the  dog.  The  Dr. 
tells  us,  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of  himself  and  the  other  savans^ 
that  ^'  the  domesticated  dog  was  the  only  animal  whose  origin  we 
could  not  trace  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  us  to  express  a  unani- 
mous sentiment — some  supposing  his  origin  to  be  that  of  cants  at^ 
thus,  if,  indeed,  that  is  not  a  mere  variety,  grown  wild  in  Abyssinia ; 
the  majority,  however,  inclining  to  the  belief  that  he  was  a  descend- 
ant of  the  conlmon  wolf!"  The  reader  will  no  doubt  be  a  little 
astonished  at  such  an  admission,  after  telling  us  that  "  the  characters 
which  distinguish  and  separate  tiie  several  species  are  as  distinct  and 
in&Ilible  as  are  those  which  form  the  genera." — Pp.  10-12. 

There  are  no  certain  criteria  by  which  Dr.  Bachman  can  decide 
that  all  the  large  wolves  are  derived  from  one  source ;  nor  could  he 
decide,  from  "  prepared  specimens,"  that  these  ^nd  the  prairie  wolves 
are  of  one  species.  Speaking  of  the  dog,  he  says :  "  Whilst  he 
bears  a  very  strong  similarity  to  the  wolf,  there  are,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, some  peculiarities^by  which  he  appears  to  be  separated.  The 
eye  of  the  dog,  in'  all  its  varieties,  has  a  circular  pupil,  but  in  the 
wolf  the  position  of  the  pupil  is  oblique.  There  is  also  a  dissimilarity 
in  the  curve  of  the  tail.  There  is,  moreover,  a  difference  in  the  voice, 
which  has  always  enabled  us,  even  in  the  forest,  at  night,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  howl  of  the  wolf  and  the  barking  of  the  dog.  We 
have  also  observed  that  the  wolf,  although  thoroughly  tamed,  did  not 
evidence  all  the  ductile  traits  of  the  dog,"  &;c. — P.  62-63. 

•  •  ♦  »*  Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  —  and  we  confess  we 
■re  not  free  from  some  doubts  in  regard  to  their  identity, — if  we  were  called 
upon  to  decide  on  any  wild  species  as  the  progenitor  of  our  dogs,  we 
would,  from  the  similarity  in  the  conformation  of  Sie  two,  sooner  fix  upon 
the  large  wolf  than  on  any  other  dog,  hyena,  or  jackal ;  and  certainly 
•oooer  on  him  than  on  any  supposed  mixture  of  all  these  species  com- 
bined."—Pp.  63-64. 

Tlie  Doctor's  test  of  hybridity  does  not  settle  the  question.  He 
does  not  contend  that  domestication  can  change  specific  characters ; 
and  we  may  be  permitted  here  to  ask  what  becomes  of  his  argument 
of  unity  of  races  in  man,  based  on  analogies  from  the  animal  king- 
dom ?  He  tells  us,  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  that  the  discussion 
is  to  be  conducted  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  "  principles  of  sci- 
ence," but  every  now  and  then  the  principles  give  out,  and  he  has  to 
guess  his  way  through. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  but  little  capital  can  be  made  by  our  author 
out  of  the  arguments  already  alluded  to  ;  and  we  propose  now  to 
make  a  passing  critique  on  his  stronghold.     Our  friend,  Dr.  Morton, 
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is  now  at  work  on  this  point,  and  we  may  safely  leave  the  matter  in 
his  more  able  hands. 

Our  author  lays  down  the  following  bold  and  unqualified  proposi- 
tions :  "  Since  no  two  species  of  animals  have  ever  been  known  to 
produce  a  prolific  hybrid  race,  therefore  hybridity  is  a  test  of  specific 
character.  Consequently,  the  fact  that  all  the  races  of  mankind  pro- 
duce with  each  other  fertile  progeny,  by  which  means  new  varieties 
have  been  produced  in  every  country,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  undeniable  arguments  in  favor  of  the  unity  of  the 
races."— P.  119. 

He  here  assumes  two  points,  both  of  which  are  in  dispute,  and 
gives  no  proof  of  his  assumptions ;  first,  that  hybridity  is  a  test  of 
specific  character ;  and  second,  that  all  races  of  men  produce  prolifio 
offspring,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  But  let  the  Dr^  speak  for 
himself  more  fully : 

"  The  followiD^  are  onr  views  in  regard  to  hybridity  : 

**  1.  There  is,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  diSerence 
of  physical  organization  to  an  association  of  different  species,  a  natural  re- 
pugnance to  that  association  ;  hence,  in  most  cases,  such  an  association  is 
only  produced  by  artificial  means,  by  art,  or  constraint. 

**  2.  That  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases — and,  we  might  add,  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred— where  hybrids  have  been  produced  between  two 
species,  however  closely  or  remotely  allied,  they  have  proved  sterile. 

*'  3.  In  a  very  few  cases,  as  in  the  mule  of  Virginia,  and  one  or  two 
others,  where  hybrids  have  prodttced,  the  progeny  was  feeble  or  deformed, 
and  soon  died. 

**  4.  That  in  a  very  few  species  a  progeny  has  been  produced  that  was 
incapable  of  propagating  with  the  half-breeds ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
hybrid  male  was  physically  incapable  of  having  offspring  with  a  hybrid  fe- 
male ;  hence,  the  latter  had  to  resort  to  the  full  blood  of  either  species,  and 
thus  the  intermediate  breed  returned  again  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
original  species. 

**  5.  Tnat  in  two  or  three  species  a  progeny  has  been  produced  where 
the  hybrids  were  fertile  for  a  few  generations^  and  then  became  sterile. 
We  have  no  evidence  on  record,  on  which  undoubted  reliance  can  be 
placed,  that  any  intermediate  race  has  been  produced  and  perpetuated  by 
the  admixture  of  two  species,  of  either  quadrupeds  or  birds.'* 

Now,  we  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  that  on  this  test  of  hy- 
bridity for  distinguishing  species,  hangs  the  main  argument  of  Dr. 
Bachman ;  and  then  peruse  carefully,  and  weigh  well,  these  conclu- 
sions, to  which  his  long  labors  have  brought  him.  It  is  needless  for 
us  to  follow  him  through  the  tedious  meanderings  by  which  he  has 
arrived  at  these  five  propositions.  The  result  is  all  we  ask,  and  it  is 
all  that  many  advocates  for  the  diversity  of  species  in  the  human  races 
have  ever  contended  for.  He  lays  down  a  regular  sliding  scale  of 
prolificacy,  which,  according  to  his  notions,  stops  short  at  a  certain 
point ;  but  he  is  unable  to  lay  down  any  law  on  the  subject.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  number  of  different  species  are  presented  to  hira. 
Can  he  lay  down  any  rule  by  which  he  can  determine  the  degree  of 
prolificacy  of  any  two,  when  brought  together  ?     No ;  he  pretends  to 
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DO  such  skill.  Some  will  not  copulate ;  some  do,  and  produce  i«n- 
prolifie  ofl&pring;  some  produce  oSsi^rmg  prolific  with  the  parent 
stock  only  ;  and  lastly,  others  produce  offspring  which  are  prolific  for 
a  few  generations,  and  then  run  out !  Why,  let  us  ask,  may  another 
link  not  exist  ?  Does  it  not  seem  most  natural  that  it  should  exist  % 
And  if  all  the  races  of  men  are  equally  prolific  together,  it  does  exist, 
for  we  can  have  no  surer  test  of  species  than  permanence  of  type ; 
and  the  white  and  black  races  have  existed  for  5,000  years,  without 
any  evidence  of  the  transformation  of  one  into  the  other.  We  will 
not  go  back  to  quadrupeds  for  an  argument,  though  the  Doctor^s  ad- 
missions in  relation  to  canines  show  that  he  has  even  here  no  test  on 
which  he  can  rely. 

Had  our  author  simply  given  his  laborious  accumulation  of  facts 
on  hybridity  {without  his  deductions)  as  a  contribution  to  science, 
they  would  have  done  him  much  credit,  and  been  most  cordially  re- 
ceived by  all ;  but  so  far  from  agreeing  with  his  conclusions,  we  cer- 
tainly should  not  ask  a  more  powerful  array  of  facts  to  establish  the 
c^posite  conclusion.  Gradation  would  seem  to  be  a  general  law  of 
nature  ;  and  why  Dr.  Bachman  should,  with  so  much  apparent  confi- 
dence, after  passing  through  his  degrees  of  hybridity,  thus  erect  an 
abrupt  barrier,  we  cannot  understand.  Certainly  the  animal  kingdom 
has  afforded  him  no  proof  of  his  position,  while  the  sculptured  and 
mummied  heads  of  Egypt  speak  volumes  against  him. 

It  is  clear  that  our  author  has  not  advanced  his  doctrine  of  unity  by 
his  test  of  hybridity.  To  say  the  least,  he  has  left  the  question  where 
he  found  it,  and  we  think  he  has  lost  ground,  as  he  has  failed  to  make 
what  he  considered  an  important  point,  and  what  really  is  so.  Let 
OS  now  see  whether  he  can  make  any  more  capital  out  of  the  thread- 
hare  argument  from  analogues. 

After  a  rather  egotistical  enumeration  of  the  labors  of  himself  and 
certain  other  distinguished  naturalists  in  Europe,  the  Dr.  remarks  : 
"The  conclusions  to  which  our  minds  were  broi^ht  by  these  investi- 
gations, amounted  to  a  conviction  in  regard  to  the  following  facts : 
that  all  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  plants,  when  in  a  state  of  domestica- 
tion or  cultivation,  were  subject  to  most  remarkable  changes,  and 
that  these  varieties  seldom  occurred,  unless  they  were  removed  to 
other  soils,  latitudes,  &c." — P.  13. 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  every  one  of  the 
Doctor's  convenient  general  rules  on  hybridity,  effects  of  domestica- 
tion, influences  of  climate,  &c.,  is  qualified  by  some  such  term  as 
^  seldom,''^  ^^ generally y"*  die,  which  destroys  its  whole  force;  for  there 
is  no  reason  why  man  should  not  form  an  exception,  as  well  as  any 
animal,  plant  or  bird.  Our  author  goes  on  to  illustrate  the  natural 
history  of  mankind  by  their  analogues,  Irish  potatoes,  cabbages,  beets, 
carrots,  cotton ;  next,  birds,  as  common  fowls,  pea  fowls,  Guinea 
hens,  geese,  turkeys,  ducks,  pigeons,  &c.,  all  of  which,  he  tells  us, 
have  departed  widely  from  the  type  of  their  original  stocks. 
"  Quadrupeds,  in  a  state  of  domestication,  present  still  greater  varie- 
ties. In  their  native  wilds  they  have  generally  remained  unchanged, 
bat  when  removed  to  other  lands,  they  have  produced  the  most 
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Striking  varieties,  producing  breeds  that  have  become  permanent^  and 
would  remain  so,"  <Sec.  £c  He  tells  us  also  that  these  varieties 
would  never  revert  to  their  original  type,  if  carried  back  to  tiieir 
original  locality ;  but  how  he  ascertained  this  interesting  fact,  we  are 
not  informed. 

And  strange  to  say,  in  the  succeeding  paragraph,  forgetting  ^his 
''  geldom^^  and  ''  peneralfy,*^  he  makes  this  sweeping  assertion :  *^  Such 
is  the  unijbrm  process  of  nature,  in  every  one  of  her  departments. 
There  is  not  a  solitary  exception  to  this  law,  which,  although  it  can- 
not be  fully  explained  by  any  process  of  human  reasoning,  is  estab- 
lished by  the  best  of  all .  arguments — ^the  naked  and  undisguised 
facts,"  &c.— P.  14. 

Then,  by  an  easy  transition : 

*'  Regarding  man  as  a  domestic  animal,  an  inhabitant  of  every  land 
and  every  climate  where  he  can  breathe  ihe  air  of  heaven  and  find  food 
to  sustain  life,  he  must  be  subjected,  in  our  examination  of  the  variooa 
races,  of  every  color  and  structure  of  skull,  to  the  same  laws  by  which  we 
investi/^ate  the  other  departments  of  nature,  under  similar  circumstances," 
&c.— P.  17.» 

Again  he  says :  ^*  To  our  mind  the  field  of  argument  may  be  much 
narrowed  down  by  the  examination  of  a  single  point,  viz :  what  are 
true  gpeciesy  and  what  must  be  regarded  only  as  varieties  1  We  ad- 
mit that  in  man,  as  well  as  in  all  other  domesticated  animals,  there 
U  some  difficulty  in  deciding  on  those  true  characters  which  distinguish 
a  species  from  a  variety." — P.  18. 

Here  he  admits  the  difliculty,  and  brings  man  back  to  the  test 
which  we  have  already  seen  has  failed.  In  the  dog  and  wolf,  and  in 
many  other  instances,  he  is  without  a  guide,  and  his  opinions  are  not 
shared  by  Agassiz,  Morton,  and  others  of  more  reputation  than 
himself. 

Now,  although  we  may  freely  admit  that  man  is  an  animal,  and  sub- 
ject to  be  influenced  by  physical  causes,  yet  we  deny  in  broad  terms 
that  one  animal  can  be  taken  as  an  analogue  for  another ;  each  one  has 
physiological  laws  peculiar  to  itself^  and  each  is  peculiarly  aflected  by 
external  causes ;  nor  can  Dr.  B.  lay  down  any  law  by  which  he  can 
estimate  the  influence  of  domestication,  climate,  &c.  on  any  animal, 
until  the  test  of  experience  is  applied. 

^^We  find  (says  our  author)  that  those  animals,  birds,  gr^ns,  and  vege- 
tables, which  were  at  the  earliest  periods  subjected  to  domestication  or  cul- 
tivation, have  undergone  changes  m  form  and  color,  which,  although  from 
their  differences  of  conformation,  are  not  always  similar  in  their  operations^ 
have  varied  as  widely  from  their  ori^nal  forms  as  have  the  varieties  of 
men.    As  their  orgamc  structure,  however,  was  different  from  the  corres^ 


*  It  is  true,  that  man  is  an  "  inhabitant  of  every  land  and  every  climate ;"  bat  can  the 
negro  live  in  the  Arctic,  or  the  northern  races  in  the  tropic  of  Africa  T  Let  history  an- 
swer the  question.  Two  thousand  years  have  done  nothing  towards  acclimating  the 
population  of  Italy  against  the  noxious  vapors  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that^ny  bat  blacks  can  multiply  in  certain  parts  of  Airica,  where  they 
have  been  livmg  for  9;000  yean.    {See  Leptius.) 
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ponding  portions  in  man,  hence  changes  of  climate  wonld  prodnce  different 
phenomena  or  different  sptciesJ'^ 

**  Still  in  all  the  species  these  phenomena  have  in  Tarions  ways  heen 
exhibited.  The  cattle  on  the  mountains  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Switzer- 
land, Wales,  and  Scotland,  have  assumed  different  forms  and  colors  from 
those  in  the  valleys ;  on  the  mountains  they  are  generally  black,  in  the 
valleys  brown,  an(f  those  of  the  marshy  downs  white,  or  spotted  on  a  large 
side.  In  four  widely  separated  localities,  Greece,  Hungary,  Bavaria  and 
Missonri,  where  the  hog  with  a  solid  hoof  has  sprung  up,  it  appears  to 
have  multiplied  most,  and  the  other  races  gradually  dimmished.  The  wDd 
hog  from  the  forests  of  Germany,  when  domesticated  in  England,  produced 
the  immense  breeds  of  Saffolk,  Hampshire,  Essex,  and  Berkshire  hogs : 
when  the  same  animal  was  domesticated  in  China  and  the  East  Indies,  it 
produced  a  small  black  breed,  and  in  Africa  a  variety  with  legs  so  short 
that  its  belly  trails  on  the  ground." 

He  thus  goes  on  with  sheep,  goats,  horses,  dogs,  wolves,  squirrels, 
skunks,  &c.  dzic.,  to  show  how  animals  change. 

Why  is  it,  that  on  the  other  hand,  amongst  the  domestic  animals 
and  fowls,  the  ass,  the  camel,  the  sheep,  the  pea  fowl,  the  Guinea  fowl, 
the  green-head  duck,  dsc,  should  be  so  much  lens  liable  to  change  of 
color,  and  several  of  them  to  no  less  change  of  form?  Why  is  it, 
amongst  the  wild  animals,  that  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  squirrel,  izQ,,  al- 
ways diange  with  climate,  and  that  the  beaver,  the  weasel,  the  opos- 
sum, &c.,  though  widely  dispersed,  do  not  change  at  all  ] 

Where,  let  us  ask  Dr.  Bachman,  is  the  analogue  for  man  ?  While 
we  see  animals  changing  under  our  eyes  every  day,  can  he  point  to  a 
single  well-marked  example  of  a  new  race  of  men  being  formed  ? 
Have  they  dianged  their  type,  color,  &c.,  while  their  pigs,  horses,  and 
dc^,  were  changing  around  them  ?  Have  the  whites  or  blacks  in  the 
United  States,  in  any  instance,  approached  the  type  of  aborigines  ? 
Have  the  Jews,  any  where  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  changed  their 
type  1  Have  the  Jews  not  lived  in  India  1,500  years  without  losing 
their  type  1*  Have  our  domestic  animals  ever  changed  countries  with" 


*  Dr.  Bachman  ridicules  M.  Agassiz  for  hia  "  mea^^eness  "  of  facts  in  proof  of  different 
points  of  creation  for  the  same  species.  Can  anything  be  more  meagre  than  his  facts  to 
prore  the  or^in  of  new  races  7  He  teHs  us  of  a  few  spotted  Mexicans,  &c.,  but  where  is 
the  amntry  mhabited  by  well-marked  races  'Uke  the  Negro,  Indian.  Mongol,  &c.,  and 
whose  population  is  known  to  have  '  spmng  from  a  diflTerent  and  unadulterated  stock  T 
Does  history  afibrd  such  an  example,  while  it  points  to  races  which  have  been  permanent 
thnrngfa  ages,  and  through  all  climates  T 

When  preparingonr  article  for  July  number,  1850,  of  the  Southern  Quarterly,  we  wrote 
fer  information  to  Dr.  M.  J.  Raphall,  the  distinguished  lecturer  on  Hebrew  poetry  and 
Kfieratare.  His  obliging  reply  did  not  reach  us  m  time  for  that  article,  but  his  testmiony 
OS  thia  important  pomt  in  tne  history  of  his  scattered  race  is  too  important  to  be  lost, 
and  we  here  give  what  he  says  about  the  ancient  Jews  of  Malabar.  His  testimony  con< 
firms  that  of  eveiy  authority  we  have  seen.  The  Jews  here,  as  elsewhere  in  hot  climates, 
■ad  as  other  white  races,  are  tanned  and  somewhat  darkened  in  the  exposed  parts  of 
thair  bodies,  hut  have  preserved  their  type. 

"The  black  Jews  of  Mfliabar  are  not  descendants  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacoh,  hut 
are  of  Hindoo  oririn.  At  Cochin  there  are  two  distinct  communities  of  Jews ;  one  white, 
was  originally  setued  at  Cranganor,  but  when  the  Portuguese  became  powerful  on  that 
coast  (A.  D.  1500  to  1590)  removed  to  Cochin.  These  Jews  have  been  residenU  in  India 
considerably  above  1000  vears.bnt  still  retain  their  Jewish  cast  of  featureB,and  thoue h  of  dark 
eonplexion,  are  not  black.  Thev  never  intermarry  with  the  second  community,  also  Jews, 
hnt  Mack,  of  Hindoo  origin,  ana  according  to  tradition,  originally  bondmen,  bat  converted 
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out  changing  type  ?    What  becomes  of  the  argument  from  analogues 
in  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties  ? 

**  Whilst  we  are  willing  to  allow  (says  Dr.  B.)  some  weight  to  the  argu- 
ments advanced  hy  President  Smyth,  who  endeavors  to  account  for  the 
varieties  in  man  from  the  comhinea  inflaences  of  three  causes  :-^*  Climate, 
the  state  of  society,  and  manner  of  living,' — we  are  free  to  admit  that 
it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  varieties  in  the  human  family  from  the 
causes  which  he  has  assigned." — P.  177. 

If  this  paragraph  leaves  any  remaining  ground-work  for  his  argu- 
ment from  analogues,  we  confess  we  are  unable  to  find  it. 

But  let  usjndulge  our  ingenious  author  in  one  more  extract,  which 
-  we  think  caps  the  climax. 

"  The  races  of  men,  we  are  told  by  our  opponents,  have  existed  from 
very  early  times,  as-is  testified  by  ancient  mummies,  and  by  the  earliest 
records  in  profane  history.  There  is,  however,  a  still  earlier  record  that 
we  might,  on  the  same  ground,  produce  as  historical  evidence,  of  at  least 
equal  importance*  They  must  admit  that  there  was  a  long  interval  of  time 
from  the  creation  of  men  and  animals  before  we  received  one  line  in  regard 
to  the  forms  or  colors  of  these  various  races,"  &c.  *  *  ♦  **  It  is  then 
on  this  blank  leaf  in  ancient  history,  that  from  the  researches  in  more 
modem  times,  and  the  analo^es  we  are  permitted  to  draw,  we  are  now 
enabled  to  record  our  views  m  regard  to  the  changes  in  men  and  animals, 
which  occurred  in  their  first  migrations  to  new  and  uncultivated  regions." 

'*  The  supposition  is  neither  unreasonable  nor  unscientific,  that  the  con- 
stitutions otmen  were  so  organized  that  in  those  early  times,  before  the 
races  had  become  permanent,  they  were  more  susceptible  of  producing 
varieties  than  at  a  later  period,  after  their  constitutions  had  attained  to  the 
full  measure  of  its  development,  beyond  which,  at  every  step,  there 
would  be  a  greater  difficulty  either  in  advancing  or  returning;  hence,  the 
several  races  would,  in  a  very  short  time,  have  become  established.  We 
can  set  no  bounds  to  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator,"  &c. 

Though  fully  aware  that  our  author  had  no  stable  grounds  on 
which  he  could  base  an  argument,  we  confess  that  we  were  not  pre- 
pared for  such  a  surrender  as  this ;  and  afler  professing  to  treat  the 
subject  solely  "  on  the  principles  ofscience^^  this  conclusion  to  his  long 
and  tedious  journey,  miist  bo  not  a  little  mortifying  even  to  himself. 
All  his  analogues  are  laid  aside — all  the  teachings  of  science  are  for- 
gotten. He  acknowledges  that  the  varieties  of  men  existed  as  far 
back  as  Egyptian  "  mummies  and  the  earliest  records  of  profane 
history  "  can  go,  and  dates  his  "  permanent  varieties  ^rom  a  blank 
leaf  in  ancient  history."  When  we  call  to  mind,  too,  that  the  chrono- 
logical researches  of  Humboldt,  Lepsius,  Bunsen,  &c.,  place  these  per- 


and  manximitted  some  300  years  ago.  Thoagh  of  the  same  religion,  the  two  races  are, 
and  keep  distinct.  In  the  interior  of  Africa  many  negrooB  are  fonnd  who  profeu  to  be 
Jews,  practice  circumcision,  and  kee^  the  Sabbath.  These  are  held  to  be  the  descendants 
of  slaves  who  were  converted  by  Uieir  Jewish  masters,  and  then  manumitted.  AH  the 
Jews  in  the  interior  of  Africa  who  are  of  really  Jewish  descent,  as  for  instance  iu  Tim- 
bnetoo,  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  &c.,  though  of  dark  complexion,  are  not  hlack,  and  retain  the 
characteristic  cast  of  features  of  their  race.— Bo  they  do  likewise  in  China." 

**  Yours.  &c., 

<'M.  J.  Eapball." 
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manent  varieties  at  least  5,000  years  before  Christ,  and  not  less  than 
2,000  years  before  the  date  of  the  flood,  as  made  out  from  Genesis, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  call  in  question  the  Doctor's  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  races  of  men,  which  he  must  acknowledge  is  based 
simply  on  a  conjecture. 

Pemumance  of  type  has  always  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  tests  for  distinguishing  species ;  and  if  the  types  of  the  white, 
black,  and  other  races,  have  remained  unchanged  and  unchangeable 
through  7,000  years,  it  would  really  seem  as  if  the  scientific  argument 
oould  ask  no  more. 

We  are  really  incapable  of  comprehending  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  such  theological  naturalists  as  Dr.  Bachman.    Guided,  we  pre- 
sume, by  a  kind  of  inspiration,  they  possess  the  rare  faculty  of  cutting 
out  certain  portions  of  the  Bible  which  stand  in  their  way,  and  then 
not  only  reconcile  their  own  consciences  to  the  mutilation,  but  with 
perfect  confidence  damn  all  those  who  dare  doubt  the  historical  accu- 
racy of  another  portion.    By  far  the  strongest  portion  of  our  author's 
work,  is  his  Chap.  XVIL,  in  reply  to  Agassiz,  on  the  origin  of  the 
same  species  in  different  centres.     And  if  there  is  in  print  a  more 
palpable  attack  on  the  Book  of  Genesis,  we  do  not  know  where  to 
look  for  it..  Is  there  any  thing  in  this  book  more  clearly  and  distinctly 
taught  than  the  universality  of  the  deluge,  and  the  origin  of  all  pre- 
sent living  beings,  from  the  "  seed  preserved  in  Noah's  Ark,   and 
from    one    common  centre?"      Yet   Dr.  Bachman    tells  us,  that 
there  were  innumerable  centres  of  creation — that  th^re  is  not  a  plant, 
not  an  animal,  not  a  bird,  not  a  fish,  not  a  reptile  common  to  the  old 
and  new  continents,  and  that  where  the  same  species  is  found  on  each, 
the  appparent  exceptions  can  be  explained  by  migrations,  transporta- 
tions, &c.     This  position  is  indispensable  to  his  argument  in  favor  of 
a  common  origin  for  man,  and  is  managed  with  much  adroitness, 
though  if  true,  would  be  an  inconclusive  argument.     We  shall  say 
no  more  on  this  head  than  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  unanswerable  es- 
says of  Professor  Agassiz,  in  the  Boston  "  Christian  Examiner,"  March 
md  July,  1850,  on  the  "  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals." 

Nor  do  we  deem  it  worth  while  to  touch  his  comparison  of  the 
brains  of  the  different  races  of  men  :  his  remarks  are  founded  on  the 
researches  of  Prof.  Tiedemann,  which  are  now  repudiated  by  Agassiz 
and  Morton ;  and  as  both  these  gentlemen  are  now  at  work  on  this 
point,  we  may  confidently  leave  it  in  their  Jiands.  Dr.  Bachman 
himself  admits  that  the  negro  is  a  permanent  variety,  has  a  per- 
manently inferior  intellect,  and  we  need  not  waste  time  in  arguing  with 
him  about  the  comparative  size  of  crania.  If  the  intellect  is  per- 
manent, there  must  be  something  permanent  in  the  physical  structure 
o[  the  brain. 

Tlie  Dr.  after,  in  his  elaborate  review  of  Dr.  Morton,  on  this  point, 
having  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  our  globe, 
and  having  satisfied  every  reasoning  mind,  from  his  own  contradic- 
tory deductions,  that  there  is  no  fixed  law  respecting  the  degree  of 
fertility  of  different  species  when  associated,  thus  coolly  opens 
Chap.  IV.  : 
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**  We  have  now,  by  the  slow  process  of  carefal  analysis,  and  with  all 
the  knowledge  and  experience  which  we  could  bring  to  our  aid,  examined 
all  the  cases  of  hybridity  that  seem  to  require  our  notice  in  the  paper  of 
Dr.  Morton."  ♦  ♦  ♦  •*  If  we  have  taxed  the  patience  of  our  readers  by 
entering  into  details  on  subjects  with  which  the  majority  of  them  are  not 
expected  to  be  familiar,  we  crave  their  indulgence,  as  the  establishment 
of  this  point  is  one  of  the  strong  weapons  we  intend  to  wield  in  defence  of 
our  theory,  in  regard  to  the  unity  of  the  races,  and  if  possible  in  demolish- 
ing that  of  our  opponents.  They  are  fully  aware  of  the  long  established 
and  undeniable  fact,  that  all  the  races  of  men,  in  every  age  and  in  every 
country,  produce  prolific  offspring  in  their  association  with  each  other.*' 

Here  our  author  takes  one  assumption  to  prove  another — both  points 
are  denied  ;  and  to  sustain  his  position  with  regard  to  the  whites  and 
negroes,  he  makes  the  following  statement : — "  The  facts  are  unde- 
niable, that  all  these  half  breeds  are  prolific  with  each  other,  and  we 
can  point  out  at  least  the  descendants  of  five  generations,  both  in 
Carolina  and  New- York,  wffere  there  has  been  no  intermixture  with 
either  of  the  original  varieties  ;  and  they  are  to  this  day  as  prolific 
as  any  of  the  other  races  of  men  ! !" 

Now  we  wouI<J..ask,  soberly  and  honestly,  if  there  is  a  man  south 
of  the  Potomac  who  believes  this  statement  ? — Did  any  man  ever 
hear  of,  or  eveu  think  it  possible,  that  there  could  be  in  this  country 
five  generations  of  virtuous  mulattoes  ?  Our  minds  have  been  upon 
this^suiject  for  twenty  years,  and  our  observations  have  led  us  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  cross  of  the  pure  white  stock  (by  which  we  mean 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Germans)  and  the  negro,  does  not, 
when  kept  separate,  produce  an  indefinitely  prolific  variety,  at  least 
in  the  Atlantic  and  North  Western  States,,  at  a  distance  from  the 
tropics  or  native  latitude  of  the  negro.  We  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Mobile  for  14  years  in  a  population 
of  about  20,000  whites  and  blacks,  and  have  been,'during' this  time, 
using  our  best  endeavors  to  collect  statistics  on  thik  point  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  others,  but  have  found  the  undertaking 
utterly  impracticable  on  account  of  the  undeniable  want  of  virtue 
amongst  the  females  of  this  class.  We  might,  however,  have  exhi- 
bited some  very  handsome  tables  by  this  time,  had  we  been  blessed 
with  the  credulity  of  Dr.  Bachman. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  Doctor's  notion  about  chro-  \ 
nology.  In  one  place,  he  says :  "  It  must  be  observed,  it  was  not 
necessary  tojhurry  these  races  (of  men)  into  existence  at  an  earlier 
day  than  that  In  which  the  difierent  varieties  progressively  apjj^ared, 
.and  peopled  the  world.  God  may  have  created  the  firsTOrogenitors 
of  our  race  millions  of  ages  earlier  than  the  time  when  t^^"  actually 
appeared"  !  &c. — P.  37. 

Again : 


^ 


*•  Nor  do  we  conceive  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  barely  noticfe'  the 
hints  that  have  recently  been  thrown  out  by  our  opponents,  that|()ie 
work  of  Lepsius,  now  in  the  course  of  publication,  may  affect  our  generd[y 
received  views  of  chronology.  It  will  be  the  safest  mode  for  all  parties^^ 
suspend  their  arguments,  till  the  result  of  Lepsius's  researches  are  laid  b^^ 
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fcre  the  pnblic«**  •  •  •  •«  Besides,  it  must  be  very  evident,  that  if  it 
eoald  be  proved  froiD  Champollion,  BaQsen,  or  Lepsius,  (which,  from  the 
£ghts  before  us,  they  are  incapable  of  doing,)  that  the  races  of  men  existed 
ages  prior  to  the  period  a5si£;ned  by  our  present  chronology,  it  would  in 
Bowise  aflfect  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race." — P.  266. 

Tliese  researches  are  now  actually  "  before  the  public ;"  and  Lep- 
sius. from  overwhelming  evidences,  drawn  not  only  from  the  pynw 
mids  and  other  large  monuments,  but  from  a  vast  number  of  disin- 
terred inscriptions,  taken  from  more  than  a  hundred  private  tombs, 
scattered  around,  informs  us  confidently,  that  Egypt  existed  aa  a 
motion  5,000  years  before  our  era  I  Nor  is  he  solitary  in  this  opinion ; 
but  Bunsen,  Birch,  Hinks,  Lesseur,  and  even  Dr.  B.'s  great  authority, 
Humboldt,  have  endorsed  it. 

Now,  we  repeat,  that  we  should  like  to  know  something  of  the 
Doctor's  opinions  on  this  subject.    He  has  already  repudiated  the  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  dispersion  of  aninTals  given  in  Genesis,  and  it 
would  seem  here  that  he  is  now  repudiating  its  chronology,  which  in- 
volves, with  it,  the  whole  history  of  the  Adamic  race.  .  Nor  are  we 
less  surprised,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  examining  the  ques- 
tion '^  purely  on  scientific  principles,"  that  the  Doctor  should  assert 
that  ^^  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  races  of  men  existed  ages  prior  to 
the  period  assigned  by  our  present  chronology,  it  would  in  nowise 
alfect  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race."     We  cannot  ^ut 
believe  the  Doctor  would  find  few  naturalists,  or  even  divines,  to 
share  this  opinion.     '*  Our  present  dironology,"  he  must  admit,  goes 
back  at  least  5,000  years ;  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  races  which 
have  been  permanent — ^unchanged  under  every  variety  of  climatic  in- 
fluence, for  so  many  thousand  years,  must^  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
internal  causes,  and  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  distinct  species. 

Dr.  B.  quotes'  with  much  triun^ph  the  opinions  of  Humboldt, 
**  who  has  perpetuated  no  doctrines  that  ajre  opposed  to  the  laws  of 
nature — that  are  injurious  to  morals,  or  subversive  of  Christianity  ;" 
and  while  we  acknowledge  that  Humboldt  does  express  a  belief  in 
the  unity  of  races,  and  cqncur  most  cordially  in  all  the  praises  which 
have,  or  can  be,  lavished  on  this  great  philosopher,  we  think  we  are 
justified  in  saying,  that  Humboldt's  authority  on  this  particular  ques- 
4bn  is  of  little  value.     He  does  not,  that  we  are  aware  of,  pretend  to 

•  have  made  any  origin^  investigations  on  the  natural  history  of  man, 
and  bases  his  opinions  on  the  lal)ors  of  Vrolik,  Weber^J^iedcmann, 
and  P^l 
thev  are 
thorities. 
creatl 
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The  works  of  the  two  first  we  have  nevj&t  seen,  but 
nly  not  received,  at  the  present  day,  as  remarkable  au- 
to Tiedemann,  he  was  the  preceptor  of  Agassiz,  who  is 
superior,  and  who  now  openly  repudiates  his  researches, 
also  has  te  vie  wed  his  labors  on  the  brain,  and,  as  we 
nclusively  refuted  his  conclusions.      As  for  Prichard's  pon- 
work,  it  is  full  of  false  facts  and  false  conclusions,  many  of  which 
iman  himself  dissents  from.*    We  may  mention,  as  one  of 


•  1 


iABOther  prominent  error  of  Prichard,  (Aodorted  by  Bacbmao,  and  repeated  almoal 
ly  by  bis  parOMiiB,)  ia,bis  aUteineuti  witb  regard  to  tbe  Cherokee  aoa  Choctaw  Iiv 

9  voun. 
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Pricbard^s  capital  errors,  hia  belief  in  the  transfbnnation  of  white 
J«W8  into  dark  Hindoos,  in  Malabar— an  error  which  we  have  fullj 
exposed  in  the  Julj  No.,  1B50,  of  the  Southern  Quarterly,  and  it 
would  be  no  difficult  task  to  point  out  one  hundred  others  just  as 
glaring.  Nor  will  our  author  deny  that  Humboldt  endorses  fully 
the  opinions  of  Lepsius  as  to  the  high  antiquity  of  ^ypt,  and  the 
^versity  of  races  shown  from  the  monuments,  3,000  years  B.  C.  The 
Doctor  is,  therefore,  welcome  to  all  the  capital  he  can  make  out  of 
Humboldt's  works. 

We  have  thus  given  a  few  illustrations  of  the  un&ir  and  illiberal 
spirit  which  characterizes  this  book,  and  have  laid  bare  a  few  of  its 
most  prominent  scientific  errors.  Our  labor  has  not  been  one,  we 
imagine,  which  will  afford  any  gratification  to  the  reader ;  and  as  for 
oiurselves,  we  can  say,  it  has  been  performed  as  a  tedious  and  painful 
duty.  We  sincerely  hope  that  when  the  author  appears  again  in 
prints  he  will  mend  his  wa^,  and  bear  in  mind  the  dignity  which  be- 
kogs  to  science,  and  which  becomes  the  honorable  position  which  he 
holds.  Such  passages  as  the  following,  (and  the  work  is  full  of  them,) 
evea  if  he  had  achieved  all  he  has  so  vainly  attempted,  b  unbecoming 
i&  a  Professor  of  Natural  History,  and  still  more  in  the  pastor  of  a 
Christian  church: 

*^  Thus  far  we  have  acted  on  the  defensive.  We  have  met  and  grap- 
pled with  our  opponents,  in  all  the  points  in  which  they  conjectured  our 
citadel  was  weak  and  unguarded,  and  where  they  imagined  their  success 
was  attainable.  We  have  traced  their  \lratagtms  and  manauvres^  and 
listened  to  their  shouts  of  fancied  victory,  but  oar  castle  still  remains  un- 
shaken, and  they  have  not  succeeded  in  removing  even  one  picket  that 
guards  the  outposts  of  our  strong  fortress.  We  may  now  be  permitted  to 
assail  them  in  turn,  and  carry  the  war  into  their  own  camp,**  &c. 

We  could  almost  see,  in  our  disturbed  imagination,  the  giant 
trampling  on  the  mangled  corses  of  Agassiz*,  Morton,  and  a  host  of 
such  pigmies  ! 

But  let  us  pause  from  our  long  and  painful  wandering,  and  take 
an  observation,  in  order  to  ascertain  our  latitude  and  longitude.  We 
shall  simply  and  succinctly  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  principal  reasons 
on  which  we  base  our  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  human  races,  and  ask 
tlie  reader  to  review,  calmly  and  dispassionately,  the  work  of  Dr. 
Bachman,  and  ask  himself  if  he  has  advanced  any  proofs  that  can  in- 
▼alidate  a  single  one  of  our  positions. 

\$t.  Permanence  of  type,  under  all  climatic  influences,  is  regarded 
by  naturalists  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  distinctness  of  origin. 

^bd.  The  monuments  of  Egypt,  it  is  conceded,  prove-  clearly  that 
tlie  Asiatic  and  African  races  were  as  distinct  5,000  years  ago  as  they 

dUna.    We  have  shown,  several  tames,  from  incontestible  eTidence,  that  this  pretended 
etTilisation  is  coafined  exclusively  to  the  mixed  breeds,  and  to  the  whites  setdea  amongst 


Are  now.  No  well  authenticated  ease  exists  on  record  of  the  trans- 
formation of  one  type,  as  the  white,  black,  Mongol,  Indian,  Malay, 
6sc^  into  another,  while  we  have  numerous  instances  of  races  preserv- 
ing their  types  through  ages,  when  removed  to  the  most  opposite 
^imates  :  for  example,  the  Jews  in  Malabar  for  1500  years,  and  for 
centuries  in  other  countries ;  the  Gipseys  for  400  years  in  all  cli- 
mates ;  the  Arabs ;  the  Parsees ;  the  Magyars  in  Hungary ;  the  whites 
and  blacks  for  many  generations  in  America,  &;c.  &;c.  External  cau- 
ses change  races  greatly,  but  these  changes  stop  far  short  of  distinct 
types. 

3^.  According  to  Dr.  Bachman's  own  admissions,  hybridity  can- 
not be  received  as  a  test  for  species.  He  lays  down  a  sliding  scale 
of  prolificacy  between  species,  without  being  able  to  assign  a  reason 
for  it^  abrupt  limitation,  or  giving  any  proof  that  such  a  limit 
exists. 

4ih.  Even  were  the  Dr.  able  to  prove  that  all  tEe  races  belonged 
to  one  species,  (as  he  understands  the  term,)  it  would  not  mend  his 
argument ;  for  if,  as  we  contend,  the  types  of  men  are  permanent  un- 
der all  physical  agencies,  their  prolificacy,  when  associated,  would 
only  prove  the  pofJtion  taken  by  Agassiz,  Morton  and  others^  that 
varieties  of  the  same  species  have  been  created  in  distant  centres. 

5/A.  The  account  given  in  the  book  of  Genesis  *  of  the  Adamio 
stocky  cannot  be  received  as  an  account  of  aU  the  races  then  on  the 
earth :  because  Cain  must  have  got  his  wife  from  another  race ;  because 
lai^e  cities  are  spoken  of  <Jnly  in  the  third  and  fourth  generations, 
before  population  of  this  stock  existed  to  build  them ;  because  the 
dironology  taught  in  Genesis  is  too  plain  for  doubt,  and  we  now 
know  positively  that  Egypt,  and  China,  and  probably  other  nations, 
existed  with  large  populations  and  regular  governments  5,000  years 
before  Qirist,  and  at  least  2,000  years  before  any  date  which  can  be 
fixed  for  the  flood  and  the  dispersion  of  Noah's  family  ;  because  the 
writers  not  oi\ly  of  the  Old,  but  of  the  New  Testament,  knew  nothing 
of  many  distant  countries  which  were,  in  their  day,  densely  populated 


#  One  cannot  but  be  amused  at  the  cool  efTrontery  with  which  the  Dr.  kicks  his  opponents 
am  of  '*8unday  School"  for  treating  Genesis  as  he  does. — "  Hitherto,  the  believers  in  the 
phirali^  of  species  in  men  finding  it  impossible  to  escape  the  pUnn  teaekingi  of  the  Old 
ud  He^  Testaments,  have  either,  like  Voltaire  and  the  host  of  open  infidels,  treated  the 
Scriptiires  a%  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  and  absurdities,  or  like  the  skeptics  of  another  school, 
Iwre  regarded  the  historical  pans  as  oninspired,  and  therefore  as  (rf*  no  authorv^,"  &c. 
*  *  **  We  discover  a  most  remarkable  diversity  in  sentiment  among  those  who  advo- 
caie  the  same  theory." — One  would  really  suppose,  m)m  the  Dr's  account,  that  the  theolo- 
gians all  read  the  Bible  in  ^e  same  way,  ana  were  as  amiable  and  harmoniima  as  "saek- 
Vgdoves." 

The  Dr.  dodges  the  plain  teaching*  of  the  Bible  in  chronology,  but  denies  boldly  that 
tfe  deluge  was  universal,  that  there  was  but  one  centre  of  creation,  and  that  all  the 
timnsls,  Ac.  came  from  the  Ark,  and  asserts  that  his  opinions  have  been  prevalent  among 
learned  divines  for  the  last  half  century !" — On  the  other  hand,  we  havejost  been  Mv«rely 
^maXied  by  Dr.  Hamilton  iu  Mobile  for  holding  opposite  opinions.  Dr.  u.  too^  is  right,  ibr 
the  jd»»  teadUng  of  Genesis  is  opposed  to  Dr.  Bachman,  and  we  deny  lU  kiatorisal 
•oeartcy.  If  the  flood  was  notaniversal,  and  if  all  the  animals  did  not  oome  Crom  the 
▲rk,  tben  plain  language  has  no  meaning. 
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with  the  same  distinct  types  as  now,  viz.,  whites,  blacks,  Mongols,  &c. ; 
because  Abraham,  who  was  contemporary  with  Noiji.  and  who  was 
bora  only  292  years  after  the  flood,  when  he  went  to  Egypt,  found  ft 
Pharaoh  ruling  over  a  great  nation  of  different  phybical  types.* 


ART.  IL— THE  FUTURE  OP  THE  SOUTH. 

The  position  which  the  Southern  United  States  hold  to  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  world,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomena of  modern  times.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  origin  of  black 
servitude  in  Am'erica;  its  compuratively  valueless  results  as  long 
as  Great  Britain  derived  direct  profit  from  the  African  trade ;  its 
■udden  and  wonderful  change  when,  coeval  with  our  national  inde- 
pendence, it  began  to  weave  that  thread  of  cotton  which  has  gradu- 
ally enveloped  the  commercial  world,  and  bound  thefortunesof  Ameri- 
oan  slaves  so  firmly  to  human  progress,  that  civilization  itself  may 
almost  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  continual  servitude  of  the  blacks 

'  in  America.  With  the  independence  of  America  ceased  the  profits 
which  Liverpool  and  London  had  derived  from  the  Africin  slave 
trade.  Simultaneous  with  that  loss  of  profit,  the  philanthropy  of 
Wilberforce  was  awakened ;  and  continued  and  persevering  eiforts 
were  from  that  moment,  through  the  space  of  half  a  century,  made 
to  bring  about  the  enfranchisement  of  alt  blaet  slaves.  These  efforts 
have  been  measurably  successful  with  all  countries  where  the  number 
and  importance  of  the  blacks  were  inconsiderable.  France  and 
England  afford  notable  examples  of  the  folly  of  emancipating  a  race 
incapable  of  freedom  ;  and  the  mind  ^f  the  devout  person  who  con- 
templates the  condition  of  the  ci-devant  slave  colonies  of  those  'two 
powers,  must  become  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Providence  must 
nave  raised  up  those  two  examples  of  human  folly  for  the  express 
purpose  of  a  lesson  to  these  states,  to  save  which  from  human  errors 
it  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  manifestly  and  directly  interposed. 

>it  was  doubtless  the  fact  that,  at  the  era  of  the  revolution,  many  of 
the  Southern  states  began  to  feel  the  burthen  of  unproducfive  slaves, 
and  that  a  growing  disposition  to  be  clear  of  them  manifested  itself 
simultaneously  with  the  mammon -prompted  philanthropy  of  England. 
A  great  danger  was  thus  springing  up,  when  the  inventions  of  the 
ootton-gin,  the  carding  machine,  the  spinning-jenny,  and  the  steam- 
engine,  combined  to  weave  that  net-work  of  cotton  which  formed  an 
indissoluble  cord,  binding  the  b]ack,  who  was  threatened  to  be  cast 
off,  to  human  progress^/   It  may  be  well,  in  this  connection,  lo  make 

•  SinM  tbiB  piper  wai  lenl  to  preu,  I  haTc  rKciTcd  (nil  md  Dr.  Uanon's  rrplj 
KDr.  Bubmsnon  ihe  qneatioD  ofHvhridlt;  »  ■  TcitforSpnin.  It  i*  the  most  perftct 
"nfauiiim"  I  have  ever  ucn,  andii  iaU  be  hoped  lliat  do  one  mill  ever  vaite  time  igain 
In  (dioeitius  the  idea  tbat  prelificaey  anunnt  racea  aSbrda  uty  endeDca  of  Cenmoit 
OrigiM,-!.  C.  N. 
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a  hasty  sketch  of  the  progress  which  black  emancipation,  under 
English  tutelage,  has  made.  The  forcing  of  Africans  upon  these 
eolonies  by  the  English  government,  against  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  the  colonies,  Virginia  in  particular,  was  a  main  reason  in 
the  list  of  grievances,  why  the  authority  of  the  crown  should  be 
thrown  off.  When  this  was  accomplished,  the  discontinuance  of  the 
slave  trade  was  decreed,  and  the  traffic  declared  piracy  by  the  United 
States.  The  English  government  followed  this  example,  and  the  re- 
publican government  of  France  emancipated  suddenly  the  blacks  of 
St  Domingo,  giving  over  that  fine  island  to  the  horrors  of  black  civil 
var  and  plunder.  From  that  time  up  to  1823,  but  little  progress 
was  made.  In  that  year  Mr.  Buxton  introduced  a  bill  into  Parlia- 
ment for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Mr.  Canning  amended  it  on  its 
passage,  so  as  to  prepare  for  gradual  emancipation.  Lord  Bathurst 
notified  the  colonial  legislature  of  the  fact.  This  induced  lively  re- 
monstrances on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  but  these  did  not  deter  the 
government  from  taking  those  preliminary  steps  in  1831,  which  re^ 
suited  in  the  bill  presented  by  Lord  Stanley  in  1833,  and  which  was 
adopted  June  18,  and  sanctioned  by  the  crown  August  28,  1833. 
The  principles  of  the  bill  were  briefly  these  :  After  the  1st  August^ 
1834,  slavery  ceased ;  all  blacks  above  the  age  of  six  years  became 
apprentices,  under  three  heads — 1st.  Rural  Apprentices,  attached  to  . 
the  soil.  .  2d.  Rural  Apprentices,  unattached.  3d.  Non-Rural  Ap- 
prentices. The  two  first  classes  were  to  work  six  years  for  their 
masters  without  pay,  and  the  third  class  four  years.  The  labor  was 
limited  to  45  hours  per  week.  The  blacks  could  buy  their  time  of 
apprenticeship  of  their  masters,  if  they  had  the  means.  The  power 
of  punishment  was  transferred  to  the  magistrates. 

The  compensation  for  the  blacks  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  their  ave- 
rage value  in  each  island,  between  the  years  1822  to  1830.  Thus  the 
whole  number  of  slaves  was  780,9.93,  and  their  value,  £45.281,738. 
This  sum  was  paid  in  full  in  cash  and  work.  Thus  ^ths  in  money, 
amounting  to  £20,000,000,  and  the  remaining  -^ths  in  the  right  to  the 
work  of  the  pro^dials  six  years  without  pay,  and  non-pr»dials  four 
years.  The  number  of  claims  was,  for  prsedials  attached,  5,562 ;  do. 
unattached,  1,708 ;  non-prsedials,  9,075.  The  average  valuation  was 
£44  15s. ;  the  average  money  paid  for  each  slave,  £19  15s.  4fd. 
The  work  of  a  slave  generation  in  the  West  Indies  was  valued  at7|th 
years,  and  the  years  of  apj^renticeship  assigned  were  considered  ^ths 
of  the  pay.  Although  thcv  British  government,  with  its  usual  self- 
sufficient  insolence,  laid  claim  to  the  full  merit  of  paying  for  the 
slaves,  these  had  to  contribute  a  large  share  of  the  remuneration  for 
themselves.*  This  arrangement,  however,  dissatisfied  everybody. 
Ihe  slaves,  who  had  hoped  for  immediate  emancipation,  were  very 
impatient  under  this  regulation,  while  the  government  agents  so 
harassed  the  planters,  that  they  were  glad  to  sell  out  the  time  of  the 
apprentices.  In  Jamaica,  from  August,  1834,  to  August,  1839, 1300,000 
were  paid  by  apprentices  to  masters  for  unexpired  time ;  and,  finally, 
when  the  four  years  of  non-pnedial  service  had  expired,  the  planters 
abandoned  the  remaining  two  years  of  the  prssdials,  and  August, 
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18S8,  was  a  day  of  jubilee.  The  valuators  then  reported  the  number 
of  prsedials  at  218^669;  non-prsedials,  37,144 — total  apprentices, 
255,818.  Free  diildren,  under  six  years,  38,899 ;  aged,  15,656 — 
total,  810,368,  against  309,167  apprentices  and  38,754  free  children, 
returned  in  1834;  showing  an  increase  of  145  children,  and  a  de^ 
crease  of  53,354  apprentices.  The  first  use  of  freedom  was  a  prompt 
refusal  to  work  at  all ;  some  demanded  $1,  $2,  and  $3,  per  day,  and 
the  best  authorities  show  that  the  islands  are  fast  sinking  back  to  a 
state  of  savage  nature.  The  productions  of  the  island  are  yearly 
diminishing,  notwithstanding  an  increased  consumption  of,  and  ud- 
vance  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  England.  As  the  exports  of  the  West 
Indies  fall,  Uie  markets  they  afford  for  the  sale  of  British  goods  be- 
come circumscribed.  In  1836,  they  took  £3,786,453  of  British  goods ; 
in  1848,  £1,434,477  only.  Simultaneously  with  their  West  India 
experiment,  the  British  government  exerted  all  its  influence  with  the 
small  nations  of  Europe  to  procure  the  nominal  emancipation  of  such 
black  slaves  as'were  of  no  material  importance,  either  to  the  several 
states,  or  to  any  considerable  interests  in  any  of  them.  Those  efforts 
which  have  been  made  by  the  English  ministry  to  manufacture  in 
Europe  freedom  for  slates,  as  they  manufactured  a  claim  against 
Greece,  and  a  king  for  the  Mosquitoes,  by  means  of  new  clothes  and 
old  rum,  serve  only  as  a  severe  sarcasm  upon  the  who^e  system  of 
European  governments.  All  the  nations  of  Europe,  including  Eng- 
land, contain  absolute  and  miserable  slaves,  deluded  with  the  name 
of  freemen.  Not  the  most  advanced  of  these  races  has  readied  the 
degree  of  improvement,  politically  and  physically,  that  marks  the 
black  race  in  the  Southern  United  States.     From  the  nature  of  their 

feographical  position,  it  results,  that  although  most  of  the  nations  of 
ilurope  contain  races  whose  life,  liberty  and  property  are  at  the 
mercy  of  masters,  without  appeal  from  their  caprice,  yet  none  of 
these  are  bladic.  In  the  United  States,  none  but  black  bold  a  sub- 
ordinate position ;  hence  no  kind  of  slavery  in  Europe  is  bad  ex- 
cept black.  In  this  view,  the  English  Government,  after  it  set  rum 
Sunbo  astride  of  a  cask  of  Jamaica,  with  the  style  and  title  of  King  of 
the  Mosquitoes,  used  its  influence  to  induce  the  little  piratical  nations  of 
Europe  which  possessed  black  slaves,  to  free  them,  and  get  their  pay 
out  of  the  skins  of  the  white  slaves.  The  Danish  Government  fol- 
lowed the  English  example  of  turning  slaves  into  apprentices  witliout 
wages.  In  1846  the  Swedish  Government  paid  $50,000  to  free  the 
few  blacks  in  the  island  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  amounted 
simply  to  turning  adrifl  a  few  useless  negroes.  The  most  brilliant 
triumphs  of  this  nature  were,  however,  in  Tunis,  Egypt,  and  Bohe- 
mian  Wallachia.  In  the  last  named  country,  there  is  ^a  population 
of  1,747,815  souls,  including  Goths,  GepidsB,  Huns,  Lombards,  Tar- 
tars, Turks,  and  Gipseys.  These  are  all  slaves,  most  abject  and  mise- 
rable, hardly  above  Uio  savage  condition — the  women  being  com- 
pelled to  do  the  labor,  liVing  in  under-ground  cavenis,  and  using  dry 
dung  as  fuel  to  cook  a  scanty  meal.  These  poor  creatures  are  owned 
by  a  nobility  and  clergy,  who  are  exempted  from  taxes  and  the  pay- 
Qient  of  private  debts.    The  most  inconsiderable  in  numbers  and 
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lowest  in  the  social  seale,  are  the  Gipseys,  of  whom  there  are  abovH 
150,000,  owned  by  individuals  and  the  government,  the  latter  hold* 
ing  about  60,000.  They  pay  30  piastres,  or  $2.10  per  annum,  per 
bead,  for  the-  privilege  of  being  at  lai^e,  upon  binding  themselves  not 
to  quit  the  country.  In  1846  the  government  was  induced  to  waive 
its  ownership  of  these  poor  creatures,  who  are  but  strolling  vagabonds^ 
and  this  ^^  triumph  of  philanthropy'^  was  proclaimed  throughout 
Europe  as  a  long  stride  towards  universal  freedom,  and  an  example 
to  the  United  States,  although  the  slavery  of  all  those  not  belonging 
directly  to  the  government  remains  as  before.  The  next  ^^  graai 
triumph"  of  freedom  was  a  successful  negotiation,  in  1847,  with  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  for  the  release  of  his  black  slaves.  The  population 
of  Egypt  numbers  2,500,000 ;  the  larger  proporticm  being  Arab  Egyp- 
tians, and  are  all  the  property  of  the  Pacha.  There  is  in  Egypt  no 
personal  liberty  whatever.  The  government  claims  and  enforces  itto 
right  to  the  labor  of  every  man,  willing  or  not  willing ;  and  no  labor 
is  performed  unless  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  government 
oflScers,  from  whom  alone  the  individual  can  procure  supplies. 
Amidst  this  community  of  slaves,  there  are  Caucasian  men  and 
women,  white  slaves  to  the  rich,  and  a  few  negro  slaves  brought  from 
Numidia.  ^e  English  philanthropy  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
Pacha  as  tQ*induce  him,  March,  1847,  to  free  the  last  named,  allow- 
ing the  rest  to  remain  as  before !  Soon  afler,  similar  influences  be- 
gan to  work-  in  the  Barbary  states,  where  the  absolute  dependence  of 
all  persons  in  life,  liberty,  and  property,  upon  the  nod  of  the  Bey, 
makes  life  valueless  to  a  man.  The  trade  of  these  poor  creatures, 
who  send  three  caravans  a  year  into  the  interior,  involves  the  brinc- 
faig  back  occasionally  a  few  negro  slaves.  As  these  were  no  parn- 
ciilar  benefit  to  the  Bey,  who  owns  the  whole  2,500,000  people,  he 
was  induced  by  the  English  agent,  for  a  small  consideration,  to  fol* 
low  the  illtlstrious  example  of  that  ultra-democrat,  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  and  alter  the  style  of  the  servitude  of  those  blacks,  and 
Exeter  Hall  had  another  "  triumph,"  and  again  the  United  States 
were  bade  to  imitate  the  glorious  example  of  the  Mediterranean 
pirates. 

TTie  experience  of  the  French  government  in  its  dealings  with  the 
black  race,  has  been  even  more  unfortunate  than  has  been  that  of  the 
English.  The  bloody  disasters  which  overtook  the  once  magnifi- 
cent possession  of  St.  Domingo,  have,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
remained  a  monument  of  black  brutality.  Taught  somewhat  by  that 
lesson,  the  French  government,  in  1831,  by  a  law  of  that  year,  pro- 
vided for  gradual  emancipation  in  its  remaining  colonies,  under  the 
operation  of.  that  law,  the  number  of  slaves  diminished  from  294,491 
to  258,956,  in  1835.  Tlie  productions  of  the  islands  were  not,  how- 
ever, materially  checked,  and  the  system  seemed  lo  work  well.  The 
revolution  of  February,  1848,  repeated  the  error  towards  the  blacks 
committed  by  that  of  1791,  and  slavery  was  suddenly  abolished. 
ThtLt  the  same  bloody  results  have  not  followed,  is  because  the  home 
government  promptly  laid  the  islands  under  martial  law,  as  the  only 
means  of  preserving  the  whites  from  massacre.     Hie  presence  of  a 
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auffiuent  force  is  all  that  staya  for  the  moment  a  war  of  races.  In  ro- 
lation  to  labor,  the  consequences  are  the  same  as  in  Jamaica,  viz.,  a 
prompt  abandonment  of  work  at  any  price.  In  1836,  4,932  hands 
produced  in  Martinique  6,050,990  lbs.  of  sugar,  or  one  hhd.  each ; 
w  1849,  the  proceeds  averaged  one  hhd.  to  34  hands.  The  official 
returns  of  the  French  government  for  1849,  are  not  yet  received; 
those,  however,  for  1847  and  1848,  the  last  being  the  year  of  aboli- 
tion, are  as  follows : 

IHPOaTS  FBOU  AXD  IZPOBTB  TO  THE  WEST  IHDU  OOLOBIKS  FROU  TRKVCt. 
ImpoRL  EiporU.  Tat*l. 


73,347,158 , 

36.9Sa,163 

1648 

19,339,604 

65,331,757 

nc*  37,366,016 30,714,480 68,079,496 

His  shows  a  decline  of  more  than  one-half  in  the  first  year,  and 
for  1849  it  is  greater,  as  indicated  by  customs  returns.  The  sugar 
imported  into  France  fell  off  one-hali^  and  was  made  up  by  receipts 
of  foreign  slave  sugar.  The  experience  in  relation  to  St.  Domingo 
will  be  confirmed  in  the  other  isluids. 

We  have  thus  stated  roughly  the  course  of  abolitionism,  in  order 
to  understand  the  lesson  which  it  conveys.  It  ia  this.  The  black  race 
has  inhabited  the  African  continent  as  long  at  least  as  the  whites  have 
oooupied  Europe,  and  the  yellow  and  red  races  Asia.  All  these  hare 
more  or  less  advanced  from  the  rudest  savage  stat«,  in  manner  and 
degree,  according  to  their  inherent  intellectuality.  The  black  race, 
however,  has  niade  no  progress  whatever.  They  were  without  in- 
vention, almost  without  language,  and  destitute  of  the  fouulties  or 
wish  to  advance.  These  beings,  or  such  of  them  as  had,  by  the  for- 
tune of  internal  wars,  become  the  victims  of  their  cannibal  captors, 
were  rescued  from  that  fate  to  become  the  forced  cultivators  of  the 
soil  in  the  newly  discovered  countries  of  America.  A  few  years  of 
that  compulsory  labor  was  supposed  by  the  English  government  so 
to  have  changed  tiieir  natures,  that,  made  free,  they  would  not  resume 
die  indolent  and  savage  habits  which  had  marked  the  race  since  the 
creation,  but  would  become  so  persevcringly  industrious  for  wagea, 
as  to  enable  their  employers  to  compete  with  the  slave  owners  ot 
Cuba  and  Brazil,  in  supplying  Europe  with  sugar,  coffee  and  cotton  ; 
keep  in  employ  one-fourth  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  maintain  her 
merchant  marine,  and  enable  her  to  continue  her  commercial  and 
manufacturing  supremacy.  The  erroneousnese  of  this  view  has,  by 
experiment,  now  been  proved  to  all  the  world. 

The  experiment  has  been  sufficiently  tested  by  emancipation,  in 
the  manner  we  have  sketched,  in  the  colonies  of  France  and  England, 
•nd  by  increase  of  free  blacks  among  the  whites  of  the  United  States ; 
and  it  has  been  proved,  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  black 
race  cannot  even  maintain  the  position  to  which  they  are  raised  by  a 
few  years  of  servitude,  without  continued  coercion,  Letl  to  them- 
•elvea,  they  will  not  work,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  induce- 
meata  or  facilities,  but  sink  back  mentally  to  the  dark  superstitions 
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of  their  cannibal  natures.  This  truth  has  not  only  been  demonstrated, 
but  admitted  by  the  best  Euglish  authorities,  even  those  which  for- 
merly were  the  most  hopeful  advocates  of  black  equality.  The  policy 
of  the  English  was,  and  continues  to  be,  in  relation  to  its  West  In- 
dies, to  cause  them  to  be  abandoned  by  the  whites,  and  become  en- 
tirely black  colonies,  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  descendants  of 
slaves.  Already,  however,  the  rapidly  sinking  condition  of  the  colo- 
nies has  convinced  the  thinking  men  of  England,  that  the  scheme 
is  impossible ;  that  to  abandon  them  to  the  blacks,  is  to  abandon 
tiiem  to  worse  than  a  state  of  nature ;  and  means  of  retracing  the  un- 
fortunate steps  taken  appear  to  be  earnestly  sought  for. 

Id  contemplating  these  facts,  there  presents  itself  this  important 
consideration,  viz.,  the  four  articles  which  are  most  necessary  to  mo- 
dem civilization,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton  and  tobacco,  are  products  of 
compulsory  black  labor.  Whenever  coercion  has  been  removed  from 
that  labor,  its  productions  have  ceased,  and  the  experiments  to  prove 
this  fact  conclusively,  have  been  made  in  localities  where  the  results, 
although  injurious  to  the  experimenters,  have  not  much  afiected  the 
general  interests  of  mankind. 

England  itself,  at  this  moment,  by  a  sort  of  retribution,  is  in  some 
sort  the  slave  of  Southern  blacks.  She  it  was  that  created  American 
black  slavery,  and  her  existence  has  now  come  to  depend  upon  its 
products.  Tliere  are  few  persons  who  reflect  upon  the  immense  super- 
structure of  wealth  and  power  which  is  reared  upon  the  foundation 
of  American  slave  culture  of  cotton.  The  United  States  trade  is  al- 
most altogether  based  upon  that  industry ;  some  approximation  may 
be  arrived  at,  taking  the  last  year,  1850. 

XZF0BT8   FROM   THE   UNITED   STATES,    1850. 

8oa(hero  prodnee  exported.  Valoe  of  whole  prodnetion. 

Cotton,  raw 71,984,616 ^105,600,000 

*•      manufactures 4,734,424 100,000,000 

Tobacco 9,961,223 16,000,000 

Rice 2,631,667 3.000,000 

Naval  storci 1,142,713 2,000,000 

Sugar 23,037 12,396,160 

Hemp 6,633 696,840 

Proriflions  from  New-Orleans.. 3,623,809 136,691,990 

and  oth.  articl  from  the  South..6,000,000 

Total 99,997,012 

North,  and  West.  Exports 34,903,221 


Total  Exports 134,900,233 

Although  the  cotton  manufactures  are  made  at  the  North,  they  are 
based  upon  slave  labor. 

Under  the  head  of  ^'  other  articles  from  the  South/'  is  embraced  corn 
and  flour  from  Virginia,  manufactured  tobacco,  snuff,  and  there 
might  also  be  included  gold  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000  per  annum ; 
but  we  have  not  included  gold  m  the  exports.  The  provisions  from 
New-Orleans  embrace :  flour,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  beef  and  com  ex- 
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ported  to  foreign  porta  direct  from  New-Orleuis,  &nd  which  are  pur- 
chased from  the  north-western  oouDtry  for  sugar,  tobacco  and  cotton 
s«it  up  the  river,  an  operation  equivalent  to  an  annual  export  of  those 
articles.  The  value  is  thus  given  in  the  New-Orleana  price  current, 
sad  it  will  be  observed  t^at  the  whole  amount  exported  from  the 
Union  of  these  articles  is  (I9,146,65S,  consequently  one-fi(th  of  the 
whole  export  of  farm  produce  goes  from  New-Orleans.  It  is  thns 
apparent  that  76  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  the  Union  arc  the  pro- 
duct of  slave  labor  in  northern  ships,  and  that  consequently,  as  the 
imports  of  the  country  are  paid  for  in  the  exports,  75  per  cent,  of 
the  importations  are  the  remuneration  for  the  product  of  slave  labor, 
biasmuchasthattfaewhole  exports  and  imports  of  the  country  taken  to- 
gether are  derived  75  per  cent  from  the  slave  labor,  the  same  ratio 
of  freight  is  derived  by  the  shipping,  which  is  owned  as  follows : 

WITZD    STATBB    TOITVAOC. 
On«L  RiflMmd.  BiralM.  TMal  leta  TSMl  IR9>.  iDcmn. 

South 199,956 3M.8« 494,797 743,805 349,006 

North 1,301.930 1,456,314 2,658,344 3,791,649 133,406 

Tdtil  l,3ai,B86  1,791,169  3,163,041  3,631>,464  483,413 

The  registered  tonnage  is  that  eng^ed  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  eD> 
rolled  that  of  the  coasting  trade.  Although  much  Uielargest  portion  is 
owned  at  the  North,  the  result  of  the  comparison  is,  that  the  increase  to 
the  South  in  the  last  two  years  has  been  double  that  of  the  North,  and 
moreover,  that  increase  of  the  South  has  been  50  per  cent,  of  what  was 
owned  in  that  section  in  1848,  a  marked  step  in  advance.  According 
to  the  official  returns,  the  2,700,000  tons  of  Uie  United  States  ships  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade,  make  one  voyage  in  a  year ;  that  is  to  say,  two 
passages,  one  out  and  one  home.  The  freiehta  will  average  $12  per 
ton  each  way ;  this  gives  $64,800,000  freignts  earned  in  a  year,  of 
which  (48,600,000  is  earned  by  northern  ship  owners  by  carrying  slave 
products  and  their  proceeds.  The  coasting  transportation  of  southern 
products  by  northern  vessels  will  give  17,000,000,  making  $55,600,000 
earned  by  the  ship  owners.  To  earn  this  money  it  requires  that  ships 
should  be  built,  and  the  census  return  for  1840  showed  the  value  of 
ships  built  in  the  Union  for  that  year  to  be  $7,016,094 ;  and  as  the  Trea- 
sury Reports  showed  the  tonnage  built  in  that  year  to  be  120,988,  which 
gives  an  average  of  $55  per  ton,  the  census  was  probably  oorreet. .  Of 
the  $7,016,094,  less  than  $300,000  was  in  slave  states ;  all  the  rest 
was  expended  at  the  North  among  all  those  who  live  by  that  manu- 
facturing, lumber-men  who  float  the  monarchs  of  the  forest  to  the  sea- 
board for  the  shipwrights  to  fashion,  architects,  shipwrights,  black- 
smiths, sheathers,  calkers,  riggers,  cordage  and  sailmakers,  with  their 
backers,  the  hemp  and  fl&x^wors  and  canvass  weavers.  Tlus  affording 
immense  employment  to  busy  sbip-yards,  until  the  ship  "  a  taunto 
has  passed  tlie  hands  of  cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers,  and  is  ready 
for  her  cargo,  which  employs  gangs  of  stevedores,  cartmen,  shopmea 
■nd  clerks,  with  premiums  to  insurance  offices,  until  her  shipping 
Articles  complete,  under  the  command  of  a  thriving  pilot,  20  stout 
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ieftmen  whose  families  are  provided  with  '^  draw  hills*'  for  their 
wages,  sheet  home  her  canvass  to  the  breeze,  and  she  seeks  in  foreign 
olimes  a  profit  upon  her  southern  caigo,  to  remunerate  the  outlay 
of  capital  that  has  created  her  and  given  activity  to  so  many  in- 
terests. 

The  privilege  which  the  Northen  States  have  thus  enjoyed  in  being 
free  carriers  for  southern  produce  to  Europe,  as  well  as  of  bringing 
it  to  their  own  water-courses  for  conversion  into  goods  to  be  recarri- 
ed  to  the  South,  and  sold  at  a  profit  above  the  cost  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, with  freights,  insurance,  exchange,  commissions  and  wages  su- 
peradded, has  formed  the  marked  distinction  which  is  manifest  between 
die  present  condition  of  New-England  and  Canada.  Why  is  it  that 
die  latter,  possessed  of  English  enterprise  and  capital,  and  endowed  with 
large  expenditures  on  such  public  works  as  the  Welland  and  Rideau 
canals,  are  impoverished,  idle  and  retrograding,  while  New-England  is 
advancing  with  rapid  strides  to  wealth  and  power  1  Clearly  because 
die  latter  enjoys  freely  the  right  to  cariy  and  manufacture  the  pro- 
ducts of  slave  labor,  from  which  Canada  is  excluded.  This  fact,  and 
the  fear  of  being  deprived  of  the  privilege  involved,  has  excited  much 
interest  of  late  in  New-England  :  and  C.  Haskett  Derby,  Esq.,  a  well 
known  factory  and  rail-road  speculator,' undertook,  in  the  last  Octo- 
ber number  of  Hunt's  Magazine,  to  reply  to  the  able  pamphlet  en- 
titled, the  '^  Union,  and  how  to  save  it,"  and  published  in  Charleston. 
Mr.  Derby's  reply  had  very  little  force,  and  we  refer  to  it  here 
merely  as  an  illustration  of  a  single  point.  The  pamphlet  showed, 
that  as  the  exports  of  the  country  are  mostly  from  the  South,  the 
proceeds  returning  in  shape  of  goods  belong  to  the  section  whence 
emanated  the  means  of  paying  for  them,  and  the  duties  exacted  from 
these  goods  were  therefore  taken  from  the  South.  Mr.  Derby  remarks : 

^'  Let  us  examine  his  theory  as  to  duties.  It  is  a  very  simple  one.  Not 
diat  the  South  has  directly  pcdd  sach  duties,  for  they  have  been  paid  prin- 
cipally at  the  North ;  but  the  whole  theory  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the 
duties  are  paid  on  imports  ;  that  the  South  supplies  nearly  two-thirds  the 
exports  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  duty  being  levied  on  the  proceeds,  are  paid 
wUhythe  consumer,  but  by  the  South.** 

This  is  slightly  misstated  ;  the  South  is  both  consumer  of  the  goods 
i&d  producer  of  the  means  of  paying  for  them.  Again,  says  Mr. 
Derby : 

"  Take  a  case  in  point.  A  New-England  ship  sails  for  Charleston  with 
a  cargo  of  granite,  ice,  fish,  and.  manufactures.  She  exchanges  them  for 
hnnber,  rice  and  cotton.  She  then  sails  for  Liverpool,  makes  freight  and 
profit ;  then  to  Cardifi,  where  the  proceeds  are  invested  in  slate  or  iron, 
and  returns  to  Boston.  What  has  the  South  to  do  with  these  imports  ? 
They  have  been  bought  by  the  North  and  paid  tor — how  do  *•  they  belong 
to/  and  how  are  they  '*to  be  divided  among  the  producers  of  the 
exports?*" 

The  question  is  not  of  a  few  stones,  a  little  ice,  and  a  few  fish,  but 
of  that  large  amount  combined  in  the  last  enumerated  word,  "  manu- 
fhcturea,"  and  which  Mr.  Derby  slurs  over  so  glibly.  Now  the  robbery 
eonaista  precisely  in  that  operation.  The  ^^  manufactures  "  which  this 
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New-England  ship  carries  to  CliartestoD,  as  the  means  of  buying  cotbsi, 
are  raised  in  value  30  per  cent,  by  the  present  tans',  and  by  the  old 
tariff  80  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  Liverpool  being  the  largest  market, 
regulatea  the  price  of  cotton.  Fair  cotton  ia  now  fourteen  cents,  and 
certain  Lowell  sheetings  7  cents  per  yard  ;  that  is  to  say,  two  yards  of 
the  latter  are  given  for  one  lb.  of  cotton.  But  the  English  will  give 
three  yards  for  one  lb.  The  tariff  says,  no  ;  and  the  government,  for 
every  three  yards  imported,  takes  one.  It  is  not  only  the  duties  upon 
the  articles  actually  imported,  of  which  the  South'  pa^s  so  large  a 
share,  but  upon  a  corresponding  advance  caused  by  the  duty  upon  all 
Northern  manufactured  articles;  that  is  to  say,  one-third  of  all  the 
produce  sold  by  the  South  to  the  North,  and  paid  for  in  manufactured 
goods,  is  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  manufacturers,  Mr.  Derby 
makes  the  following  very  strange  assertion : 

"  Bnt  does  the  slave  use  the  costly  linent,  silks,  woollens,  liquors,  coffee, 
mgar.  ten,  and  other  valuables  from  abroad  T  Clad  in  coarse  attire,  eating 
his  coarser  fare,  he  knows  little  of  atich  luiariei.  Our  imports  now  average 
at  lease  ninety  dollars  perhead  for  our  while  population.  The  slave  cannot 
average  one-third  of  this  amount.  The  great  consumers  are  the  whites, 
both  southern  and  northern.  -  , 

"  Let  us  allow  for  this  difference,  and  the  consDinption  of  foreign  imports 
in  the  slave  States  will  fall  below  three-tenths  of  the  entire  importation. 
The  slave  States  will  consequently  be  found  to  pay  leas  than  three-tenths 
of  the  entire  duties, — less  than  their  ratio  under  the  Constitution." 

The  white  population  of  the  Union,  by  the  present  census,  will  be 
about  17,000,000.  "  Ninety  dollars  per  head  "  would  give  for  im- 
ports $1,530,000,000,  say  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
lions. The  actual  imports  are  $163,000,000.  So  much  for  his  accu- 
racy of  calculation.  But,  says  he,  the  imports  are  lu;^uries  which 
slaves  don't  use.  We  cannot  see  how  that  alters  the  fact.  If  by 
means  of  a  high  tariff  the  northern  manufacturer  obtains  one-third  of 
the  southern  produce  for  nothing,  he  may,  of  course,  buy  luxuries,  or 
as  we  have  lately  seen  done,  buy  the  office  of  minister  to  England, 
and  become  the  toady  of  dukes,  or  indulge  his  taste  in  any  way.  Let 
us  take  an  illustration  from  the  Massachusetts  census. 
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'.!'.19l'.! 

SpindlM. 
...113,467 
...208,848 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  spindles  has  doubled,  consequently 
the  consumption  of  cotton  has  doubled,  and  of  wool  the  increase  has 
been  80  per  cent.  The  capital  invested  in  cotton  has  risen  from 
$17,414,079  to  $35,000,000,  and  the  persons  employed  from  21,000 
to  35,000.  The  South  has  had  to  pay  the  North  30  per  cent,  more 
for  woollen  as  for  other  goods,  than  they  would  have  been  furnished 
for  by  the  other  customers  for  rico,  cotton,  and  tobacco ;  and  it  is  the 
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operation  of  this  tribute  which  has  caused  the  factories  to  double  in 
ten  years.  Of  the  chief  staples  of  the  South,  the  productions,  ex- 
ports, and  home  consumption  of  the  last  year,  have  been  nearly  as 
follows : — 

EzDorted  Home  Total 

Axponw.  CoMumpiioii-  Prodactioa. 

Cotton -•- 71,984,616 33,615,386 106,600,000 

Tobacco 9,951,223 5,048,777 16,000,000 

Rice 2,631,887 400,000 3,031,667 

NavalStorei 1,142.713 800,000 1,942,713 

Sagar 23,037 12,396,150 12,419,147 

Hemp 6,633 690,207 696,840 

Total $86,738,779  52,960,620  138,689,297 

Hie  largest  portion  of  this  home  consumption  has  been  exchanged 
with  the  North  and  West;  with  the  latter  on  equal  terms,  receiving 
breadstufis,  provisions,  &;c.,  in  exchange.  With  the  North  there  has 
been  received  merchandise.enhanced*  one-third  in  -value  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff^  or,  as  Mr.  Derby  expresses  it,  that  produce  has  been 
purchased  by  the  North  in  exchange  for  manufactures.  The  southern 
produce  was  given  at  its  cash  value  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
while  the  manufactures  of  the  North  were  taken  at  a  fictitious  value 
created  t>y  the  operation  of  the  tariff.  If,  after  purchasing  on  such 
terms,  the  northern  merchant  chooses  to  export  that  produce,  Mr. 
Derby  asserts  the  South  has  not  been  fleeced,  because  the  identical 
articles  brought  back  do  not  go  to  the  individual  planters.  To  illus- 
trate :  Suppose  fair  cotton  is  twelve  cents  per  lb.,  regulated  by  the 
cash  price  in  Liverpool,  and  that  for  one  lb.  of  such  cotton  the  Man- 
chester man  will  give  three  yards  of  a  certain  description  of  cloth, 
valued  at  eight  cents.  A  New- England  manufacturer  asks  twelve 
cents  for  the  same  cloth,  and  gets  it,  because  Congress  imposes  four 
oents  per  yard  on  the  Manchester  cleth.  The  northern  merchant  then 
sends  two  yards  pf  cloth  and  obtains  one  lb.  of  cotton  ;  he  then  sends 
abroad  the  cotton  and  buys  silk  with  it.  Mr.  Derby  says  the  South 
has  nothing  to  do  witlr  this  luxury  !  Yet  the  trade  is  based  upon  the 
eoathem  product,  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  North,  under  the 
operation  of  the  tariff,  cheaper  than  it  otherwise  could  have  been. 
In  the  same  manner,  a  vast  northern  capital  operates  upon  the  same 
bases.  We  have  seen  that  the  shipping  is  mostly  owned  at  the  North, 
and  draws  its  revenue  from  southern  freights,  at  an  average  of  $40 
per  ton.  The  northern  shipping  is  worth  1111,665,960.  The  capital 
invested- in  commercial  houses  is  $81,000,000,  including  dry  goods  and 
tobacco  shops ;  in  cotton  factories,  $105,000,000  ;  in  machine  making 
and  other  trades  incident  to  factories,  $2,000,000  ;  in  rail-roads  depen- 
dent upon  factory  prosperity ,  $30,000,000.  These  items  make  together 
$329,665,960  of  capital  employed  at  the  North,  which  depends  alto^ 
gether  upon  slave  labor,  and  which  would  be  annihilated  and  valueless 
in  the  event  of  emancipation,  as  was  the  property  of  the  West  Indies. 
Large  as  is  this  northern  interest  in  the  United  States,  dependent  upon 
slave  labor,  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  British  interest,  also  dependent 
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npoD  slaves.  One  half  of  the  whole  extern^  trade  of  Great  Bribun 
is  dependent  upon  cotton,  llius,  the  declared  value  of  cotton  goods 
exported  in  184tf  waa  i36,e90,Td4,  say  «130,000,000  ;  andtho  whole 
export  was  ^58,848,043,  say  $390,000,000.  The  cotton  goods  manu- 
factured constituting  so  large  a  portion  of  the  exports,  of  course  the 
imports  of  which,  raw  cotton,  was  £13,838,850,  or  $54,000,000,  pur- 
chased with  those  goods,  are  dependent  upon  the  same .  baaia.  The 
immense  shipping  interest  also  derives  its  support  from  the  same 
source.  The  amount  of  British  capital  directly  invested  in  cotton  is, 
by  the  best  authorities,  given  as  follows  : — 

Capital  emptajed  in  the  pnrchaiD  of  raw  material £13,838,960 

"  '■  wages  of  operativei 18,000,000 

'•  "  band-loom  weavers 7,000,000 

"  millB,  looms,  &B 36,000,000 

Tol»l £66.838,860 

Or  in  United  States  monej $320,826,480 

TTie  number  of  iactory  operatives  and  hand-loom  weavers  and 
bleachers,  1,300,000,  and  the  number  of  persona  dependent  on  the 
manufacture,  3,200,000.-  If  we  add  to  the  capital  directly  invested 
in  cotton  the  property  which  depends  upon  it  in  a  collateral  manoer, 
the  result  is  not  far  from  1700,000,000,  and  on  the  Continent,  ■ 
1300,000,000,  making,  probably,  J  1,230,000,000  of  property,  with 
7,000,000  people,  wliich  depend  for  their  existence  upon  keeping  em- 
ployed the  3,000,000  negroes  in  the  Southern  states.  When  we 
reflect  upon  the  vastncss  of  this  mdustrial  fabric,  reared  upon  the 
frail  foundation  of  black  labor,  and  fmd  persons  rashly  meddling  with 
the  only  incentive  to  that  labor,  the  most  stupendous  example  of 
human  folly  presents  itself? 

The  time  is,  however,  rapidly  approachingfwhen  the  South  and 
West  will  manufacture  the  greatest  proportion  of  their  own  raw  pro- 
ducts ;  and  that  large  shipping  interest  in  Europe  and  the  North 
which  depends  upon  the  transport  of  the  raw  products,  will  find  itself 
confined  to  the  carrying  of  goods ;  while  the  markets  of  the  world  will 
come  to  depend  upon  the  Mississippi  valley  for  wrought  fabrics,  as 
they  have  hitherto  done  for  the  raw  material.  New-Orleans  may 
become  the  Liverpoolof  America,  communicating  by  the  father  of  wa- 
ters with  that  vast  region  which  is  to  be  the  Manchester  of  the  world. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  position  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  may  ho  illustrated  by  a 
few  figures.  The  consumption  in  tlie  United  States  last  year  Vai  given 
at  595,269  bales,  say  238,107,600  lbs.,  which  is  very  nearly  the 
quantity  which  Great  Britain  manufactured  in  1837,  that  was 
249,804,396  lbs.  The  difference  is  in  the  quantities  consumed  at 
home,  and  this  is  indicated  in  the  value  exported,  as  follows  ; — 

OT     OOTTOH     XSD     VALCrl       OF       FABRICS     EXPOBTED     Ut 
UNITBD  STATES  AKD   ORKAT  i 


Collar  Um.  TdiM.  V^iafCottDDOMdl 

G.  B.,  1827 M9,804,396 $34,972,015 $84,658^383 

U.S.,  18S0 338,107,600 36, 787, 106. iT. 4,734,«4 
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Thus  it  appears  that  ia  1827  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods  in 

Eogland  was  verj  small,  almost  the  whole  of  the  manufacture  was 

exported.  In  Uie  United  States  last  year,  an  equal  quantity  was  manu- 

fiuitured,  and  more  than  the  whole  of  it  consumed,  because  a  consider- 

tble  quantity  ivas  imported  in  addition.    This  is  an  important  differ- 

0noe.     The   English  manufacture  had  grown  up  during  a  war,  and 

vhen  there  -were  no  manufactures  in  any  other  nation ;  she  had  the 

■apply  of  the  world,  but  not  the  means  of  consuming  herself.    Since 

then,  manufactures  all  over  the  world  have  sprung  up,  and  the  United 

States  have  built  up  and  supplied  a  market  at  home  equal  to  the 

whole  F"gl^»^  manu&cture  for  the  world  in  1827.      The  American 

market  has,  however,  become  glutted  by  home  competition.      The 

following  ^gures  give  the  cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States  at 

three  periods. 

COHSUMFTION   OF   COTTON   PER   HEAD   IN    THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Cotton,  11m.  Population.  Cotton,  per  hoad,  eqnal  to  ytrdiw 

1830 60,804,800 18,866,020 4    lbs 12 

1840 118,367,200 17,069,463. ,..7    ." 21 

1850 238,107,600 22,000,000..',  ...10|  *»  ....32j 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  cotton  manufacture  and  consumption 
in  this  couiit)y  in  20  years  !  It  has  increased  from  12  to  32 J  yards 
each  fpr  a/populatlon*  that  has  increSased  10,000,000,  or  nearly 
doubled.  In  a  late  English  return,  the  weight  of  cotton  spun  in  1849, 
in  England,  is  given  at  626,710,660  lbs.  ;  net  weight  of  yam,  558,- 
163,700  lbs. ;  weight  of  yam  exported  in  goods  and  yarn,  421,742,935 
lbs. ;  weight  consumed  at  home,  136,420,765  lbs.  This^  among  a 
population  of  31,000,000,  gives  an  average  ,of  4f  lbs.  each,  or  13^ 
jards,  being  over  l9  yards  per  head  less  than  the  United  States  con- 
sumption. Hiese  figureashow  in  a  most  remarkable  degree  not  only 
the  superior  condition^  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  the  over- 
wrought state  of  theLcotton  manufacture,  which  is  now  in  a  depressed 
state,  yet  cannot  compete  with  England  by  exporting  to  neutral  mar- 
kets, because  the  scale  of  production  has  been  under  a  system  of 
protection,  which  forbids  sales  on  a  fair  footing  with  English  goods. 

It  is  evident  from  the  primary  &ct,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  indus- 
trial prosperity  of  both  Old  and  New  England  depends  upon  a  staple 
drawn  from  the  Southern  States  of  America ;  that  the  seat  of  manu- 
factures has  occupied  a  wrong  locality :  that  is  to  say,  it  has,  in  relation 
to  facility  of  production,  occupied  a  position  disadvantageously 
Btuated  when  purely  economical  principles  are  taken  into  account. 
For  the  jnost  ready  productions  of  manufactured  goods,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  should  be  found, 
together  with  the  motive  power,  in  neighborhoods  capable  of  producing 
the  best  and  cheapest  food  for  the  support  of  the  operatives,  and  that 
all  these  circumstances  should  exist  and  be  easily  accessible.  It  has, 
however,  hitherto  never  been  the  case  that  all  these  means  have  been 
combined  in  any  one  locality.  England  has  possessed  the  most  of 
them,  and  in  the  earlier  years  of  her  progress  sufficient  to  supply  her 
demands.  Her  geographical  position  is  such,  surrounded  by  the  ocean, 
that  no  wind  can  blow  froiji  any  quarter  of  the  compass  without  favor- 
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!ng  her  commerce.  From  which  point  soever  the  breeze  proceeds,  it 
is  iUr  for  the  arrival  of  some  of  her  ships  and  for  the  departure  of 
others.  This  facility  of  communication  before  the  age  of  steam,  gave 
her  immense  advantages,  as  it  made  her  porta  the  depot  for  the  raw 

Eroduce  of  all  countries,  and  the  source  whence,  after  being  wrought  up 
y  English  industry,  goods  were  derived  by  ali  nations.  With  such 
advantages,  the  business  of  England  could  not  but  increaaB  until  the 
demands  of  her  operatives  for  food  and  raw  materials  exceeded  the 
capacity  of  her  own  soil  to  supply  them.  The  cost  of  these  things  to 
consumers  would  then  naturally  bo  enhanced  by  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation and  duties  on  the  additional  quantities  imported,  and  thus  an 
enhanced  cost  was  occasioned  at  a  moment  when  the  competition  of 
foreigners  reduced  the  price  of  the  fabrics.  The  mere  fact  of  a  larger 
transportoiion  of  raw  produce  was  regarded  as  a  good,  in  a  political 
view,  inasmuch  as  that,  by  employing  more  shipping,  it  fostered  that 
navy  on  which  England  depended  ;  but  if  that  coat  carried  prices  be- 
yond the  point  at  which  foreigners  could  compete,  it  defeated  its  own 
object.  The  government  therefore  removed  duties  on  raw  produce, 
on  food,  and  finally  'abolished  the  navigation  laws,  in  order  that  all 
those  things  might  be  supplied  in  England  at  cheaper  rates.  The 
virtual  effect  of  these  measures  was  to  extend  the  breadth  of  English 
soil,  because  they  placed  at  the  command  of  her  pepple  the  products 
of  vast  tracts  of  land  in  other  regions.  Gradually,  however,  the  countries 
which  produced  the  most  of  tl»se  raw  products  came  to  work  them  up 
intogbods,  and  by  this  competition  to  reduce  the  prices  of  fabrics;  and 
the  English  returns  show,  that  while  the  quantitiea  of  food  and  raw 
materia!  imported  were  immensely  increased,  the  value  of  goods 
made  from  them  was  not  increased.  In  the  year  1842,  the  policy  of 
admitting  food  and  raw  materials  began  to  be  adopted  ;  we  have  com- 
piled a  table  of  the  progress  of  the  country  since  that  year.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  thc'financial  difficulties  of  the 
En^Ii  jh  government  which  led  to  this  change.  For  many  years  prior  to 
1842  the  revenue  was  deficient,  and  every  means  had  been  adopted 
to  swell  the  amount.  In  1840,  the  Chancellor,  Mr,  Baring,  had  caused 
to  be  imposed  an  ad_ditional  duty  of  five  per  cent,  upon  all  imports. 
By  his  calculation  that  amount  would  cover  the  deficit.  The  result 
was  the  reverse.  The  customs,  after  the  imposition  of  the  five  per 
cent,  did  not  yield  so  much  as  before.  The  ministry  changed,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  principle  was  adopted.  This  was  by  remitting 
duties  to  promote  a  larger  consumption  of  the  taxed  articles,  and  by 
Bo  doing,  enable  the  people  to  pay.  Since  that  time  duties,  fcmouiit 
ing  to  nearly  £11,000,000,  say  «50,000,000,  have  been  remitted,  and 
the  aggregate  customs  revenue  has  increased  110,000,000. 

In  order  to  show  the  details  of  which  the  table  is  composed,  we  an- 
nex the  following,  showing  the  actual  quantities  of  food  and  leading 
raw  materials  imported  for  consumption  in  1836,  and  for  the  last 
three  years: 
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1836. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850,ainfe. 
to  Sept  5. 

Anixnalt... 

No.... 

none. 

..   819679 

303440 

•  • 

185335 

98748 

Huns..... 

cwt.... 

none. 

17203 

7717 

•  • 

13283 

9346 

Bacon 

«* 

1433 

90530 

211315 

•  • 

384325 

895040 

Beef. 

"  .. 

1223 

112683 

144857 

•  • 

144638 

105918 

Batter 

•«  .. 

143149 

. .   314126 

394427 

,  , 

282501 

311339 

Ckeete  ••  • 

« 

134643 

..   354802 

441635 

•  • 

397648 

808598 

Bice 

98337 

. .  1560402 

996373 

•  • 

925316 

..   320504 

Pork 

•  • 

39 

..   235798 

354070 

•  * 

347352 

..   181170 

DOESr. .... 

M 

•  • 

3856563 

. .  8309537 

6869931 

•  • 

6925851 

..  4206784 

MolaMes... 

•  • 

632479 

..   949823 

517534 

•  • 

1063661 

. .   590510 

TkUow...... 

1005376 

. .  1099375 

. .   1498359 

•  m 

1468719 

..   161733 

Lard 

it 

342040 

m 
•  • 

185838 

..   8150Ci8 

Total... 

5863030 

..  18944168 

..  11547757 

18187136 

. .  6506106 

Cocoa 

..lbs.. 

1084170 

..  5716375 

..   6443986 

•  • 

7769334 

..  1963189 

Cofiee....  , 

33295041 

,.  37472153 

..  37153450 

«« 

34431506 

..  80967150 

Pq>per 

. .     .. 

2359573 

..  2967000 

3125545 

•  m 

3296079 

..  1906734 

Tea!?...,. 

..  "  .. 

36574004 

..  46326582 

..  47774755 

m  m 

53460751 

..  34334900 

Tobacco .. 

M 

. .     .. 

^1803775 

..  26545030 

..  27098314 

•  • 

37488621 

..  18109381 

Pimento... 

M 

..      .. 

...lbs.. 

344456 

..  1366635 

..   2338200 

V 

3881800 

81500 

TMal... 

85461036 

130391755 

..  123933250 

129327991 

177596884 

Floor  and  Grain  in 

qaartera. 

.  .  X  .  .  .  .. 

430034 

..  12303751 

..   6^27244 

•  ■ 

11882900 

. .  6089098 

CotlOB.... 

..-Ibi.. 

326407693 

486951800 
..  62593598 

..  717f43100 

•  m 

758841600 

485877800 

Wool 

.  .       .  . 

41718514 

..  69343477 

m  m 

75100883 

..  55350864 

Silk i. 

*t 

5658211 
73352200 

..  5603915 
..  91301100 

. .   9593724 
. .  ^5177100 

m   m 
m  m 

7021761 
119127300 

••  4981676 

Hemp..... 

It 

.  .      .  . 

..  55137040 

PUx. 

II 

8i»16100 

118460013 

..  164666100 

•  • 
•  • 

803000900 

11410887S 

* 

,.lbi.. 

Total 

531337896 

..  764849425 

..  '1053321701 

1163092444 

..  715469451 

If  DOW  we  take  the  cwt«.  and  lbs.  together  in  lbs.  for  each  year,  we 
have  results  as  follows : 

Animal*,.    ^      Floor  4k Grain.  Food,  Raw  Hatarialiy. 

No.  inqra.  lbs.  Ibt. 

1636 none* 420,024 772,275,871 670,868,215 

1848 5,340 2,572,620..'. 778,971,593 732,507,490 

1843 2,100 1,379,290 599,363,269 884,887,381 

1844 8,008 3,780,392 843,214,168 923,934.184 

1845 38,675 1,308,260 948,615,050 1,038,859,643 

1846 122,458 4,056,414 961,234,984 741,607,365 

1847 319,679 12,303,751 1,576,810,655 764,849,435 

1848 203,440 6,327,324 1,433,305,932 1,053,231^1 

1849 185,235 *11,882,900 f,490,480.220 1,163,092,444 

This  increase  of  food  and  raw  materials  imported  for  the  use  of 
English  operatives  is  almost  incredible.  The  dye  stuffs  of  which  the 
weight  jjpr  1849  was  185,249,650  lbs.,  is  not  included.  If  we  esti- 
mate  the  cost  of  transportation  at  the  simple  freight  now  current,  it 
will  give  a  high  figure.  Freights  are  now  very  low — ^a  bushel  of 
gnun  is  carried  from  New- York  to  England  for  10  cents,  and  3  lbs.  of 
cotton  for  one  cent.  If  we  take  these  two  figures  as  the  average  for  all 
the  freights,  it  will  be  far  within  the  mark ;  the  cost  will  then  stand  as 
follows : 

aoartera,  Fraicbt  Food  and  Ma-  Freicht.  Total 

Grain.  Dolla.  terialv.lbs.  Dolls.  Frai^ht. 

1848 8,582,630 2,058,096 1,511,479,083 5,038,268 7,696,358 

1844 3,380,393 8,334.314 1,766,138,293 5,887,127 8,110,441 

1848 11^88,900 9,506,380 3,653,678,673 8,345^343 17351,$fl8 
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If  now  we  compare  these  freights  with  the  declared  value  of  textile 
bbrioa,  we  have  results  as  folluwa  : 

IMS.  1844.  1S49. 

Frd^M «r,096^S9 8,111,511 n,e3i,s« 

VdaaBipom tlS0,T6S,!9B 100,939,705 183,991.780 

As  compared  with  1844,  the  amount  of  freights  has  increased 
♦9,700,000,  while  the  value  of  the  goods  has  risen  but  »3,000,000. 
Hus,  without  taking  into  account,  the  price  of  the  articles,  the 
freight  account  is  6,700,000  or  3^  per  cent,  against  the  English  manu- 
&cturer  ;  and  that  ditference,  as  seen  in  the  table,  is  constantly  in- 
oreasing.  The  elFpct  of  the  famine  year,  1847,  was  to  enhance  the 
import  of  food  and  diminish  that  of  raw  materials,  since  when  both 
items  are  more  than  ever. 

It  is  now  very  apparent,  from  the  general  principles  evolved  in 
these  tables,  that  England  cannot  continue  to  increase  her  demands 
for  food  and  materials  brought  from  a  distance,  and  compete  with 
those  countries  which  have  all  these  things  within  themselves,  and 
with  which  the  freight  amount  is  nothing.  What  a  strange  absurdity 
it  is  to  see  silk  going  from  (3)ina  and  France,  cotton  from  the  south- 
ern United  States,  wool  from  Australia,  coffee  and  sugar  from 
Brazils,  wheat  from  New- York,  Michigan,  Odessa  and  Poland,  hemp 
and  flax  from  St.  Petersburg,  pofk  and  lard  jVom  Ohio  and  Illinois, 
all  concentrating  in  Lancashire,  to  be  returned  in  the  shape  of  goods 
to  the  localities  whence  they  came  !  Such  a  state  of  things  never 
could  have  been  brought  about  but  for  the  geographical  position  of 
England  giving  her  control  of  the  oc*an.  The  progress  of  internal 
improvements  making  land  carriage  equally  favorable  with  that  by 
water,  has  developed  regions  like  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
all  those  articles  which  the  marine  of  England  seeks  in  every  section 
of  the  world,  exist  together,of  the  best  qualities  and  in  limitless  abun- 
dance; land  and  its  produce,  raw  materials  and  motive  power,  lie  in 
juxtaposition,  and  goods  can  there  be  turned  out  in  such  a  maimer 
that  England's  freight  account  alone  will  be  a  prodigious  proRt  to  the 
maou&eturer. 

The  position  of  New-England  is  very  similar  to  that  of  old  Eng- 
land. We  find  coal  and  iron  going  thither  from  Pennsylvania ; 
sugar,  cotton,  pork  and  flour,  from  New-Orleans ;  wool  and  food 
from  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  to  be  sent  back  in  the  shape  of  goods.' 
It  was  the  water-power  and  industry  of  New-England  that  made  the 
cost  of  transportation  light  ;  but  improvements  in  steam  machinery 
has  made  power  "  locomotive,"  and  motive  power  is  now  existent  in 
the  midst  of  those  materials,  which  nature  has  with  such  prodigality 
bestowed  upon  the  South,  and  the  blacks  are  equally  serviceable  in 
fiiotories  aa  in  fields.  There  are  conditions  which  shadow  forth  the 
greatness  and  power  of  the  South,  and  as  she  rises  in  power  and 
wealth  she  wilt  elevate  the  black  race  with  her.  She  will  have,  how- 
ever, to  encounter  the  jealous  hatred  of  rivals  whose  philanthropy 
will  be  developed  as  her  prosperity  increases.  It  is,  however, 
through  the  long  lesson  of  industry  taught  by  white  Burveillanc«,  that 
the  great  work  of  regenerating  the  black  race  can  be  accomplished. 
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ART.  ffl -BUTLER'S  REVIEW  OP  THE  "SPANISH  PARTIES  IN  THB 

WEST." 

Ik  the  August  and  October  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Review,  • 
the  readers  were  presented  with  a  discourteous  critique,  or  review, 
purporting  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mann  Butler,  of  St.  Louis,  (but  er- 
roneously printed  Mason  Butler,)  concerning  a  former  article  .which 
mpeared  in  the  April  and  May  numbers  of  the  present  year,  headed 
"  Early  Spirit  op  the  West,  or  Political  Parties  and  Factions 
m  Kentucky  and  the  Western  Country,  from  1788  to  1806." 

The  writer  of  the  latter  article,  and  of  the  present  response,  does 
not  yield  even  to  Mann  Butler,  author  of  the  History  of  Kentucky, 
in  his  estimate  of  the  exalted  moral  worth  and  patriotic  devotion  in 
the  great  body  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Kentucky  ;  nor  in  the  gene- 
rous pride  wh|ch  glows  in  his  bosom,  as  he  recounts  their  deeds  of 
noble  daring,  their  fortitude  and  persevering  enterprise  in  the  west- 
,  em  wilds,  and  the  intelligence,  moral  worth,  and  devoted  patriotism, 
80  characteristic  of  her  early  statesmen  and  legislators.  And  it  is 
with  him  a  source  of  regret,  that  they  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  secured  a  more  able  advocate  than  the  author  of  these  feeble 
attempts  to  vindicate  their  fair  fame. 

In  the  article  which  has  elicited  such  discourteous  and  undignified 
censure,  if  the  author  has  been  beguiled  into  an  erroneous  estimate  of 
one  or  more  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  appeared  upon  the 
stormy  ocean  of  Kentucky  politics,  it  is  because  a  portion  of  their 
ootemporaries  and  political  opponents  have  ascribed  to  them  a  false 
attitude,  and  unworthy  motives  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  public 
welfare  and  the  general  good. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  civil  government,  and  the  pojitical  changes 
in  Kentucky,  it  has  by  no  means  been  our  desire  to  place  any  of  the 
actors  in  a  false  light,  but  to  record,  with  the  fair  and  impartial  pen 
of  history,  th^  true  position  and  the  actual  movements  of  the  promi- 
nent dramatis  persona.  The  early  history  of  Kentucky  politics  is 
characterized  by  some  peculiarities  of  circumstances,  and  some  asperi- 
ties of  party  feeling,  not  common  to  any  other  Western  states  prior 
to  their  admission  into  the  Federal  Union.  The  early  settlements  of 
this  chivalrous  and  patriotic  state  were  exposed  to  dangers  and  priva- 
tion, within  and  without ;  to  partial  and  oppressive  legislation  by  the 
state  of  Virginia,  and  by  the  federal  government ;  to  foreign  intrigue 
and  disaffection  at  home,  and  to  the  incursions  of  a  savage  foe,  un- 
protected by  either  the  state  or  federal  government ;  without  trade 
and  commerce,  at  home  or  abroad ;  while  all  they  could  ask  or  desire 
was  teniptingly  held  out  to  them  by  foreign  powers,  save  only  their 
filial  attachment  to  the  Federal  Union. 

Thus  circumstanced,  it  was  a  natural  consequence  that  disaffection 
should  exist,  that  foreign  intrigue  should  be  encouraged,  and  that 
some  should  renounce  their  attachment  to  a  continuance  of  this  state 
of  existence;  but  to  the  perpetual  glory  of  Kentucky,  the  virtuous 
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tach  as  were  engaged  in  unlawful  attempts,  whether  intrigues  or  oon- 
qHracies,  to  disturb  or  subvert  the  established  government.  With 
this  view  of  the  subject,  the  writer  of  the  article,  ^^  Early  Spirit  of  tha 
West,''  is  satisfied  that  in  adopting  the  language  used  in  the  *^  West- 
em  World,"  injustice  may  have  been  done  to  the  memory  of  the 
Honorable  John  Brown  and  others,  by  reason  of  the  strong  coloring 
with  which  it  is  imbued,  from  political  opposition,  and  the  rancor  of 
party  spirit.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  several  intrigues  attempted  by  the  English,  Spanish 
or  French  emissaries  in  Kentucky,  from  1788  to  1797. 

With  respect  to  the  Spanish  intrigue  or  conspiracy,  instituted  and 
directed  by  the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  through  lus  emissary,  Thomas 
Power,  with  Benjamin  Sebastian  and  other  prominent  men  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  years  1794,  1795,  1796  and  1797,  after  the  state  of 
Kentucky  had  for  years  been  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union,  we  cax^ 
only  say,  that  not  only  the  individuals  concerned,  but  the  facts  and 
the  circumstances,  have  all  been  fully  disclosed,  and  have  become 
matters  of  history,  which  do  not  depend  solely  upon  the  feeble  and 
incoherent  narrative,  or  the  rhapsodies  of  a  partial  and  interested  com- 
piler, or  a  professed  eulogist. 

The  closing  portion  of  Mr.  Butler's  article,  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Commercial  Review,  entitled  "  Spanish  Parties  in  the  West^^ 
like  the  first,  in  the  August  number,  entitled  "  Monette^s  ^  Early  Spirit 
of  ike  West  Reviewed^'*  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  injudicious,  feeble, 
incoherent  and  inconsistent  rhapsody,  calculated  only  to  mystify  and 
extenuate  the  culpability  of  those  directly  and  indirectly  concerned  in 
the  intrigue  of  Power,  the  Spanish  emissary  of  the  Baron  de  Caron- 
delet, for  the  separation  of  the  state  of  Kentucky  from  the  Federal 
Union,  as  contained  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  second  edition  of  But- 
ler's History  of  Kentucky,  from  page  243  to  257. 

The  writer  has  no  desire  to  detract  flrom  the  high  moral  character, 
the  distinguished  talents,  and  the  well-earned  fame  of  John  Brown, 
George  Nicholas,  Harry  Innis,  George  Muter  and  William  Murray ; 
hut,  as  politicians  and  statesmen,  their  acts  and  secret  negotiations,  or 
intrigues  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  although  for  years  concealed 
from  the  public  eye,  have  long  since  become  matters  of  history,  and, 
as  such,  the  common  property  of  mankind. 

The  "  Western  World,"  which  excites  the  utmost  abhorrence  in  the 
sensibilities  of  Mr.  Butler,  was  a  strong  Federal  paper  in  Kentucky, 
and  for  about  two  years,  from  1806  to  1808,  was  the  undaunted  expo- 
nent of  the  Federal  party,  and  the  uncompromising  enemy  to  every 
species  of  disunion  which  had  taken  root  in  the  West ;  and  its  ener- 
gies were  devoted  mainly  to  the  exposure  of  the  secret  intrigues  of 
those  who  had  been  implicated  with  the  Spanish  party  in  their  secret 
attempts  at  disunion.  As  many  of  these  persons  had  attained  to  of- 
fice and  emolument,  the  exposures  of  the  "  Western  World"  became 
extremely  annoying  to  them,  and  created  a  strong  and  deeply  inter- 
ested opposition  in  all  those  who  were  obnoxious,  and  desired  to  cast 
the  mantle  of  oblivion  over  the  past  acts  of  their  political  history. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  Mann  Butler,  the  historian 
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of  Kentucky,  and  to  others  who  take  pleasure  in  tracing  the  variona 
phases  and  vicissitudes  of  Western  politics  in  early  times,  to  learn, 
uiat  in  a  future  edition  of  "  Monette's  History  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,"  to  be  enlarged  and  greatly  improved,  the  chapters  con- 
taining "  The  poUtieal  relations  ^  Zouigiana  with  the  United  Stata, 
from  the  treab/  of  1783  to  the  mrrender  of  the  Natchez  DietricI  in 
1708,"  will  contain  a  more  full  and  complete  account  of  all  the  Spanish 
intrigues  in  Kentuckv  and  the  West,  than  has  been  heretofore  pre- 
pared by  any  author  known  to  the  writer.  In  this  account,  the  sub- 
ject will  be  illustrated  with  authentic  papers  and  statements,  so  as  to 
give  no  occasion  for  personal  injustice  or  erroneous  construction. 

Hie  whole  subject,  when  fully  understood,  from  its  commencement, 
through  all  its  phases  and  permutations,  to  its  termination,  will  no 
doubt  convince  Mr.  Butler  that  all  his  attempts  at  narration  and  pom- 
pous declamation,  as  set  forth  not  only  in  his  history  of  Kentucky,  but 
also  in  the  August  and  October  numbers  of  De  Bow's  Commercial 
Review  of  1850,  are  only  imperfect,  partial,  and  disconnected  rhapso- 
dies, conveying  no  important  information  to  direct  the  reader  in  his 
anxious  inquiries  after  correct  historical  truth. 

The  writer  has  no  desire  to  critidsc  Mr.  Butler's  remarks  concern- 
ing the  character  and  services  of  General  Wilkinson.  He  must  ba 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  "  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi," 
to  which  he  has  referred,  is  the  Urst  work  of  the  kind  which  has  done 
Aill  justice  to  the  actions  and  motives  of  this  enterprising,  talented, 
patriotic,  and  truly  worthy  pioneer  of  the  West.  His  firm  attachment 
to  the  Federal  Union,  to  which  he  adhered,  as  Mr.  Jelferson  declared, 
"  teith  the  honor  of  a  soldier,  and  the  fidelity  of  a  good  citizen"  when 
Burr  bad  united  the  remnant  of  the  Spanish  party  and  other  disunion- 
ists  against  it,  gave  rise  to  the  storm  of  persecution  that  was  hurled 
at  him,  and  raged  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  conclusion,  we  regret  that  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  our  own  con- 
victions of  truth  and  propriety,  award  to  Mr.  Butler  that  meed  of 
merit  which  might  have  been  claimed  for  such  a  "vindication  of  the 
Kentucky  statesmen,"  as  they  themselves,  if  living,  would  cordially 
have  approved  ;  or  such  an  one  as  their  descendants  would  have  re- 
joiced to  see.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  not  one  of  all  the  states- 
men of  Kentucky,  who  survived  to  witness  the  feeble  and  impotent 
effort  of  the  Kentucky  historian  to  "  vindicate"  their  fair  fame,  could 
retire  from  the  perusal  without  feelings  of  grief  and  mortified  pride  at 
the  unfortunate  attempt. 
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ART.  lY.-THE  SOUTH  AND  IBE  UNION.* 

ftSSOUBOEB   AND   WEALTH    OF    THE   SOUTH,   AND    WHAT   SHE   HAS    CON- 
TRIBUTED   TOWARDS   THE   GROWTH    OF   THE   NATION. 

A  CITIZEN  of  a  distant  section  of  the  confederaoy,  which  is  &r 
nearer  to  the  sun  than  your  own,  and  is  basking  in  his  autumnal  rays 
whilst  you  are  seeking  refuge  from  shivering  blasts,  I  am  not  igno- 
rant of  the  people  among  whom  I  find  myself,  and  need  not  now  be 
informed  of  their  growing  greatness  and  power.  We  have  heard  of 
the  ceaseless  industry,  and  energy,  and  enterprise  of  the  Norths  and 
they  have  become  proverbial  with  us.  We  know  that  your  shipping 
have  circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  that  the  white  wings  of  your 
commerce  flap  in  every  haven  or  islet  where  Christian  or  savage  man 
asks  in  his  necessities  for  bread  or  broadcloth,  and  that  with  a  daring 
grasp  you  have  seized  from  old  Neptune  himself  the  very  trident  of 
the  seas.  We  know  that  the  hum  of  your  machinery  is  never 
hushed,  and  that  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  fabrics  of  ingenuity 
and  skill  are  sent  out  each  day  from  the  granite  factories,  which, 
like  feudal  palaces,  frown  down  upon  your  water-courses,  or  from  the 
dense  lanes  of  your  metropolitan  cities.  We  know  that  you  have 
levelled  hills,  surmounted  rivers  and  valleys,  and  even  arms  of  the 
great  sea,  and  intersected  on  a  thousand  lines  yoifr  plains,  and  hills, 
and  valleys,  by  those  iron  ways  of  civilization,  the  rail-road ;  and  that 
jour  people,  with  their  Pandora's  box  of  ''  notions,"  fly  hither  aud 
thither  with  a  celerity  God  only  knows  how  great !  You  dig  down 
into  the  innennost  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  bring  up  coal  and  iron — 
you  hew  out  of  vast  mountains  huge  granite  blocks,  and  turn  into 
profit  even  the  very  curses  of  God :  your  winters,  which  change 
streams  and  fountains  alike  into  solid  ice,  and  leave  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  your  wide  dominions  literally  "no  green 
Ihing  alive."  Your  population  has  magnified  and  multiplied,  and  in 
its  denseness  been  compelled  to  seek  every  available  outlet,  so  that 
if  they  want  a  piece  of  ice  at  Timbuctoo,  or  a  friction  match  at  Nova 
Zembla,  a  Yankee  trader  will  be  found  present  there,  and  ready  to 
supply  the  want.  Your  small  towns  swell  into  great  ones,  and  your 
wonderful  ifanAa^to/i  rivals  alreadv  the  leviathans  of  the  old  world, 
which  have  had  the  benefit  of  ages  of  refinement  and  civilization. 

Thus  you  are,  people  of  the  North ;  and  here,  to-day,  as  J  look 
around  me  upon  this  extraordinary  museum,  which  your  farmers, 
your  machinists,  apprentices,  artisans  and  manufacturers  have  fabri- 
cated in  their  ingenuity  and  their  enterprise,  I  seem  to  see  as  through  a 
diminishing  mirror,  and  at  one  glance,  your  active  and  busy  millions 
reflected,  like  that  mirror,  in  which  it  is  fabled  one  of  the  Ptolemies 
could  see  everything  that  was  enacted  in  Egypt. 

•  The  abore  pap«r  coinpriset  but  the  corrected  notes  of  an  Address  prepared  to  be  deli- 
▼cred  last  sammer  by  invitation  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  New- York,  vad  im 
of  OMessity  erode  mad  ill  digested. 
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I  will  not  deny  that  1  am  astonJahed  and  delighted,  and  that  in  my 
own  region  1  would  imitate  very  much  what  belongs  to  your  character 
and  career :  but  at  the  same  time  1  must  be  allowed  to  aay,  in  kindly 
inten^on,  and  with  the  utinoat  frankness,  1  am  not  ashamed  to  name 
that  region  in  the  same  breath  with  your  own.  In  the  true  spirit  of 
my  countrymen,  I  will  even  go  further,  and  add,  eo  nearly  are  the 
good  things  of  thia  world  balanced,  and  so  much  do  1  believe  in  sul>- 
ttantial  blessings  we  have  the  advantage,  that  1  would  be  very  far 
indeed  from  changing  places  with  you  in  the  confederacy  !  The  sun 
shines  not  alone  for  the  North,  nor  the  stars — nor  have  you  the  winds, 
and  the  rains,  and  the  dews  to  yourself,  though  the  anoujs  be  all  your 
own.  Your  people  seem  often,  however,  to  think  and  toactasif  it  were 
othernse,  and  God  had  made  the  world  entirely  for  (A«m,and  no  part  of 
it  for  us,  the  "  outside  barbarians,"  beyond  the  "  pillars  of  Hercules," 
interpreted  to  mean  the  landmarks  of  "  Mason  and  Dixon,"  the  very 
ontposts  of  all  civilization  and  progress,  lliink  not  that  we  of  the 
henighled  South,  like  the  British  chietHin,  when  carried  in  the  trium- 
{diant  procession  of  the  conqueror  to  Rome,  are  going  to  marvel  in 
surveying  all  of  your  great  and  wonderful  works,  that  you  have 
envied  us,  notwithstanding  oua  poor  huts  on  the  backs  of  the  Poto- 
mac, or  by  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf ! 

No,  no,  sirs,  the  South  has  nothing  to  blush  for ;  and  no  son  of  hers 
may  hold  down  his  head  when. any  people  upon  earth  are  in  discussion. 
Whilst  we  are  surprised,  we  are  not  envious  of  the  career  of  any  of 
our  neighbors,  being  able  to  show  in  turn  a  career  of  progress  and 
advancement  which,  when  correctly  appredated  and  understood, 
must  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  most  exacting.  We  do  not  shun  the 
oomparison,  but  rather  court  and  invite  it ;  and  here,  to-day,  in  your 
•warming  hive,  and  where  1  see  smiles  of  proud  triumph  upon  every 
lip,  and  near  every  voice  eloquent  in  your  praises,  1  take  high  pleasure 
in  calluig  up  in  vivid  memory  the  region  which  I  proudly  call  my 
HOMR — uie  beautiful  tnn^r  domestic  life  and  high  civilization  which 
marks  the  society  of  the  South — the  pregnant  cane-fielda  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  the  fleecy  gouypium,  overrunning  its  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  acres,  in  rank  luxuriance,  and  at  once  giving  food  and  raiment 
to  the  laboring  millions  of  the  old  and  the  new  world. 

What  have  we  of  the  plantation  states  been  doing  towards  the 
extension  of  this  great  confederacy  ?  How  have  our  people  been  em- 
ployed in  every  period  of  their  history!  What  is  now  our  social  and 
political  position,  and  what  does  the  future  promise  us  ? 

Fellow-citizens,  much  misrepresentation  of  the  South,  in  every 
point  of  view,  has  been  but  too  common,  and  we  are  ourselves  some- 
what at  fault  in  not  diffusing  correct  information  which  it  is  in  our 
powerto  give.  Ignorant  or  bad  men  have  found  capital  in  traducing 
our  institutions  and  our  people,  or  in  underrating  our  position  and 
importanoe  in  the  confederation.  I  have  supposed  that  in  the  great 
and  liberal  city  of  New-York,  and  before  an  institution  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  Ahericah,  that  this  subject  of  the  Sooth  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  that  could  be  brought  into  discussion,  and  that  hav- 
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iDg  inyited  me,  a  Southern  man,  to  speak,  you  will  freely  and  willingly 
hear  me  for  my  cause,  and  be  patient  that  you  may  hear. 

I  begin  with  Commercb.  It  is  by  our  commercial  relations  that  we 
are  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  rears  for  us  fleets  and 
navies,  and  from  it  come  the  revenues  for  the  most  part  of  the 
nation.  Before  the  revolution,  or  from  1760  to  1769,  the  southern 
colonies,  with  a  less  population  than  New-England,  New- York  and 
Pennsylvania,  exported  nearly  ^ve  times  as  much  produce.  In  the 
same  period  Carolina  and  Georgia  exported  twice  the  value  of  New- 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  New-England.  In  the  years  1821  to  1830, 
New- York  alone  exceeded  these  states.  Under  the  policy  of  the 
federal  government  of  protecting  American  ship-builders  and  ship 
owners,  who,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country,  are  from  the 
North,  the  larger  portion  of  this  trade  has  been  attracted  away  from 
our  ports  and  concentrated  in  yours.  Yet  is  the  case  unaffected,  if 
we  may  still  trace  the  products  of  our  industry  and  our  skill.  What- 
ever may  be  the  value  of  the  gr^t  foreign  trade  of  the  nation,  it  is  evi- 
dent the  imports  of  the  country  must  only  come  in  exchange  for  the 
exports^  and  that,  if  we  had  nothing  to  export,  we  could  get  nothing 
in  return.  Whence  then  does  this  nation  seek  its  exports  ?  Let  us 
take  the  iast  five  years.  In  1846  the  exports  of  Northern  growth  or 
manufacture,  and  much  of  this  manufacture  is  out  of  Southern  mate- 
rial, were  $27,331,290,  whilst  those  of  Southern  produce,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, rice,  naval  stores,  &c ,  were  $74,000,000,  or  Hiree  times  as  much  ! 
In  1847  the  Southern  exports  were  $102,000,000,  against  the  North- 
mi  $48,000,000;  m  1848,  $98,000,000,  agamst  $34,000,000;  in 
1849,  $99,000,000  against  $32,000,000. 

Thus  then  is  it,  that  the  South  is  lending  annually  to  the  North 
100  millions  of  dollars  to  be  used  by  her  as  capital  in  conducting  the  fo- 
reign imports  of  the  .country,  which  nearly  all  come  in  your  ships  and 
to  your  cities,  and  enrich  your  people  in  an  extraordinary  ratio ! 
Mr.  Kettell,  of  New- York,  estimates  the  profits  which  have  been  made 
by  northern  ship  owners  upon  southern  productions,  at  $40,000,000 
in  round  numbers. 

What  has  the  South  been  doing  in  General  Industry  ?  She  has 
carried  the  production  of  cotton,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  thought  by  Mr.  Jay  and  others  never  could  be  an  American 
product,  to  an  extent  which  has  distanced  the  wildest  calculations ; 
in  the  fineness  and  excellence  of  its  production,  excelled  every 
nation  upon  earth,  monopolizing  the  industry  entirely  to  herself. 
Of  what  avail  has  been  British  competition  in  the  East,  on  a  soil 
adapted  to  the  culture,  with  labor  so  cheap  that  a  beggar  in  this 
country  would  starve  upon  its  results,  with  the  fostering  regards  of 
ministers  and  agents  ?  Of  what  moment  have  been  the  rivalries  of 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  ?  Southern 
enterprise  and  industry  have  triumphed  over  all,  and  has,  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  monopolized  the  staple  to  themselves.  The  cotton 
wool  and  its  fabrics  of  the  South  are  even  sent  to  China  and  to  In- 
dia, where  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  seems  to  have  thrived  as  far 
back  almost  as  the  fabulous  age  of  Fohi,  and  where  it  has  been 
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manuroctured  into  fabrics  so  delicate,  ttiat  the  orientals  call  them 
"  webs  of  woven  wind."* 

It  is  this  cotton  wliich  employs  the  millions  of  New-England,  and 
which  throws  the  grave  statistician  of  Old  England,  McCulloch,  into 
ecstacies ;  "  Little  more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the 
British  cotton  manufacture  was  in  its  infancy,  and  it  now  forms 
the  principal  business  carried  on  in  the  country,  affording  an  advan- 
tageous field  for  the  accumulation  and  employment  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  capital,  and  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  workmen. 
The  skill  and  genius  by  which  these  astonishing  results  have  been 
achieved,  have  been  one  of  the  m.ain  sources  of  our  power.  They  have 
contributed  in  no  common  degree  to  raise  tbe  British  nation  to  the 
high  and  conspicuous  place  she  now  occupies.  Noris  it  much  tosay, 
that  it  was  the  wealth  and  energy  derived  from  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture that  bore  us  triumphantly  through  the  late  dreadful  wars ;  and 
at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  ua  strength  to  endure  burdens  that 
would  have  crushed  our  fathers,  and  could  not  be  supported  by  any 
other  people." 

I  will  next  take  the  article  of  Sna*R.  In  1804,  when  Louisiana  was 
purchased  from  France,  her  sugar  "product,  we  have  it  on  the  highest 
authority,  was  next  to  nothing.  Indeed,  it  was  only  in  1796  that  Mr. 
Bore  conceived,  as  Judge  Rost  assures  us,  the  desperate  purpose  of 
making  sugar,  amid  the  general  existing  prejudice  that  the  juice  would 
not  "  grain."  Crowds  from  every  quarter  came  to  witness  his  experi- 
ment, near  New-Orleans,  "Gentlempn.  it  grains,"  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  sugar-maker;  and  from  the  Baiize  to  the  Dubuque — from 
the  Wabash  to  the  Yellow-stone — the  great,  the  all-absorbing  news  of 
the  colony  was,  that  "  the  juice  of  the  cane  had  grained  in  Lower 
Louisiana." 

Half  a  century  has  passed  since  then,  and  the  population  of  our 
country  increased  from  4,000,000  to  over  23,000,000  of  people,  whose 
consumption  of  sugar  is  more  than  half  supplied  by  the  industry  of 
Louisiana,  and  will,  in  a  few  years  more,  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
state,  be  entirely  so  supplied.  The  gross  product  of  the  last  five 
years  has  been  neariy  1,200,000  hhds.,  against  little  over  600,000 
hhda,  in  the  previous  five  years.  The  crop  of  !849-'50  reached 
nearly  250,000  hhds.,  of  the  value,  with  molasses,  &c.,  of  about 
1 15,000,000.  Within  a  year  or  two,  oTie  hundred  new  sugar  estatek  mil 
be  opened.     What  other  community  can  show  as  favorable  results? 


■EG  crop  has  incrcaied  rrotn  648,000  biUa  la  3.3.'>l,O00,  or  nearly  tfareeiamJrcd  Tald.  If 
lhepenodorS5y»r«,  riom  18'.1S  to  1850,  bf  divided  btofivecquBl  iatfTial>,Ih«  increite 
for  eaeb  will  be  found  10  be  27,37,  36,  snd  15  per  emL  In  ihe  Mm*  time  ihi  produrtim 
of  sJl  DttiBf  CDUDlriu  hu  onl;  riten  fnim  363,000  to  440,000  balei,  hiving  abiolulely  de- 
clitiedin  the  laic  live  ve an  over  1«  percent.  In  the  liral  period  of  fivr  yesTi,  die  rrop  of 
ihellniied  StuieiooniiitniedfiSpercem.  of  die  whole!     Id  ihc  aecond.  74;  in  the  third, 

huijeen  .till  Breaier,  and  our  tank  atil!  higher  than  ihetp  figures  indicate.— [Pro/.  MtKaf, 
ef  Otargia,  andicB  ■!»  the  concluding  pigea  of  tfaiiMo.  of  the  Bcvieir.] 
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Our  product  is  already  one-sixth  the  product  of  the  world,  and  one- 
half  the  product  of  Cuba ;  and  while  we  have  been  at  work  in  deve- 
loping it,  Great  Britain  has  seen  her  rich  sugar  colonies  dwindle  into 
insignificance,  and  must  look  abroad  even  for  the  supply  of  her  own 
▼ants.*  The  investment  in  mere  machinery ,  &;c.,  with  us,  is  of  the 
most  costly  kind — ^not  less,  perhaps,  than  $15,000,000 ;  and  experi- 
ments on  the  most  liberal  and  largest  scale  are  continually  prose- 
cuted. Five  years  ago,  two  of  our  most  intelligent  citizens  went  to 
the  Spanish  West  Indies  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  sugar  indus- 
try, and  returned  with  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  they  could  find 
nothing  there  to  learn,  but  that  in  every  respect  the  Louisianian  was 
in  advance.    These  things  we  have  effected,  though 

"  The  slaves  by  which  Cuba  canes  are  cultivated,  are,  in  spite  of  the 
nppression  of  the  slave  trade,  imported  from  Africa,  at  a  cost  wnich,  on  an 
average,  does  not  exceed,  for  each,  the  price  in  Louisiana  of  a  good  pair  of 
mules.     The  climate  there  permits  these  slaves  to  be  worked  with  as  few 
clothes  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  in  their  native  country ;  whilst 
our  slaves  are,  generally  at  least,  as  well  fed  and  clothed  as  laborers  are  in 
Europe.     Canes  in  Cuba  ripen  during  fourteen  or  eighteen  months,  and  re- 
quire no  plowing,  no  ditching,  and  hardly  any  weeding ;  their  rattoons  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years. .  With  us,  after  having  tilled  our  soil  in  a  manner 
no  farmer  in  the  United  States  would  be  ashamed  of,  we  must  get  sugar 
out  of  our  canes,  on  an  average,  eight  months  after  they  have  come  out  of 
the  ground,  and  must  re-plant  every  second  year.     They  grind  six  months 
in  the  year ;  we  can  hardly  calculate  on  half  that  time.     With  all  these 
disadvantages  against  us,  our  planters  make  fully  as  many  pounds  of  sugar 
to  the  worung  hand  as  can  be  made  in  Cuba.'* 

But  I  have  other  testimony.  In  1849,  the  government  sent  a  spe- 
cial agent,  Mr.  Fleischman,  to  examine  the  sugar  industry  of  Louis- 
iana.  This  gentleman,  on  his  return,  made  an  elaborate  and  valuable 
report,  in  wUch  he  says  : 

'*  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying,  that  there  is  no  sugar-growing 
eountry,  where  all  the  modem  improvements  have  been  more  fairly  tested 
and  adopted,  than  in  Louisiana,  and  where  such  perfect  boiling  apparatus 
is  used,  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  that  science  and  experience  have  pointed 
out  as  necessary  for  obtaining  a  pure  and  perfect  crystalline  sugar,  com- 
bined with  the  utmost  economy  of  fuel. 

**  The  success  of  these  improved  modes  is  due  to  the  enterprise  and  high 
tntelJigience  of  the  Louisiana  planters,  who  spare  no  expense  to  carry  this 
important  branch  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  to  its  highest  perfection. 
They  have  succeeded  in  making,  strictly  from  the  cane-juice^  sugar  of  abso- 
lute chemical  purity,  combining  perfection  of  crystal  and  color.     '  This  is. 


*  SUGAR  CROPS  Iir  JAMAICA. 


1004 • 112,163  bhdft. 

ISOS 150^52     " 

1006 146,601     « 

1807 135,203     « 

ISOe 132,333    " 


1844 34,444  hhdd. 

1845 47.926     " 

1846 36,223     « 

1847 48,554     •• 

1848 .42,212     «« 

Jmmaica  in  1850,  by  Jonir  Bigilow. 
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indeed,  a  proud  trininph,'  taye  ProTeasor  McCnllocb,  in  bia  valuable  repart 
(oCongresa.  'In  the  whole  range  of  the  chemical  arts,  I  am  not  aware  of 
another  instance  where  eo  perfect  a  result  ia  in  like  manner  immediately 
Utaio^d.' 

"  What  wea  aoppoied  impossible,  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Lonift- 
iana  planter,  not witnstanding  the  obstecleaof  the  lata  maturity  of  the  cane, 
early  froats,  and  other  incidents  occurring  there,  which  casualties  are  an- 
known  to  the  augar  planter  of  the  tropical  regions.  Bnt  not  only  in  the 
raising  of  cane  and  the  mannfactnre  of  sugar,  does  the  Louisiana  planter 
excel ;  he  deserves  also  commendation  for  the  manner  in  which  he  haa 
embelliebed  hia  eonntrj.  His  leianre  hours  are  devoted  to  the  beautifying 
of  hia  eatates,  thna  renJeriog  the  margin  of  the  Misuasippi  a  connoaadoa 
of  beautiful  villages,  aarrounded  by  tropical  plants  and  trees." 

The  same  gentleman  is  transported  into  ecstAcies  on  descending  th« 
lover  Mississippi,  and  viowing  the  cane-fields  of  our  thriving  state : 

"  I  cannot  deacribe  the  delight  I  felt  when  I  first  entered  the  state  of 
Loniaiaua.  Ha  rivet,  the  creator  of  this  rich  alluvial  territory,  after  having 
tossed  and  rolled  its  mighty  waters  against  the  wild  sborea  of  the  upper 
country,  carrybgaway  and  building  up,  inundating  vast  tracts,  and  leaving 
everywhere  traces  of  its  deatracrive  sway,  begins  at  once  to  slacken  its 
current  and  keep  its  turbid  stream  within  the  bounds  of  fertile  banks,  glid- 
ing majestically  through  highly  cultivated  plains,  covered  witli  the  grace- 
ful sugar-cane,  the  uniformity  of  which  is  continually  diversified  by  beau- 
tiful dwellings,  gardens,  and  the  towering  chimneys  ut  the  sngar-houeea,  the 
handsome  fronts  of  which  stand  forth  in  the  picturesque  back  ground  of  the 
forest,  forming  an  ever-changing  acene. 

"  The  traveller  who  Hoats  in  one  of  the  eiKBUtie  palaces  of  the  aonth- 
weat,  can  from  the  high-deck  behold  with  oeiight  the  enchanting  acenery 
the  whole  day  long,  and  look  with  regret  on  the  setting  sun,  which,  gradu- 
ally withdrawing  behind  the  dark  outline  of  the  cypress  foreet,  leaves  this 
lovely  country  reposing  under  the  dark  mantle  ornigbt.  Not  leM  beauti- 
ful and  well  cultivated  are  the  shores  of  the  great  bayona  and  tribntariea 
crossing  the  state  in  all  directions.  I  invariably  met  with  that  far-famed 
hospitable  welcome  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Southern  gentleman 
tnd  planter." 

But  this  is  not  alt.  We  have  Texas,  which  already  produces  as 
much  as  Louisiana  did  in  1823,  and  which,  in  many  parts,  is  abun- 
dantly adapted  to  the  culture ;  and  Florida,- which,  in  time,  will  enter 
the  competition  for  a  large  share  of  the  results. 

1  will  not  pause  to  consider  our  tobacco  and  our  riee,  though  they 
cannot  be  considered  contemptible,  since  the  value  we  annually  export 
in  these  articles  alone  is  otie-tkird  the  value  of  the  exports  of  ail  the 
North,  in  every  product  whatever  :  nor  sliall  1  refer  to  less  important 
staples. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  MAHtrPAcrrrRKs.  Let  the  North 
not  suppose  she  has  the  monopoly  hero  to  herself,  A  great  revolution 
is  in  progress.  Already  the  staples  of  Southern  manufacture  are  ex- 
hibited at  your  fairs,  which  elicit,  as  your  own  Reports  show,  the 
highest  approval  and  admiration.  The  product  of  Southern  looms 
compete  in  your  own  markets  in  the  heavier  cotton  fabrics.  The 
Soudi  knows  her  advantage,  and  is  pushing  it  with   a  vigor  tmd 
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energj  ^ich  nothing  can  now  arrest.  She  is  building  up  an  Institute 
at  Charleston,  which  will  in  time  vie  with  your  own,  and  at  its  great 
Fair,  last  November,  made  an  exhibition  which  excited  universal 
surprise  and  admiration.  These  fairs  will  multiply  in  her  limits. 
Already  the  amount  of  cotton  which  she  annually  consumes  in  manu- 
&ctures  is  between  80  and  90,000  bales,  or  about  as  much  as  the 
consumption  of  the  whole  North  in  1830  !  Every  day  our  capital- 
ists are  investing  in  new  mills,  and  the  planters  themselves  are 
urged  into  the  business  on  the  assurance  that  they  can  add  at  the 
lowest  forty  dollars  to  every  bale  of  cotton  they  produce.  In  the 
states  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennea- 
see,  130  mills  are  at  work,  with  140,000  spindles.  These  mills  have 
a  bounty  of  from  1^  to  2  cents,  on  every  pound  of  cotton  used,  in 
the  saving  of  transportation  and  other  expenses,  and  it  is  exhibited  in 
their  profits,  which  are  not  behind  those  of  the  most  favored  in  ^e 
world.  All  of  this  we  have  done  in  scarcely  more  than  ten  years ; 
and  no  one  can  consider  the  subject  without  arriving  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  South  is  becoming,  and  will  become,  perhaps  jointly 
with  the  West,  the  great  cotton  manufacturing  region  of  the  world. 
Were  she  to  work  up  her  25,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  receive  the 
profit  at  t40  each,  she  would  realize  from  70  to  100,000  millions ;  or  if 
the  600,000  bales  manufactured  in  the  United  States  were  manufactured 
in  her  limits,  she  would  have  50  millions  of  dollars  to  add  to  her  pre 
sent  enormous  annual  products  !  Hear  what  Mr.  James,  a  northern 
man,  says  upon  this  subject : 

**  la  the  cotton-growing  states,  fxiel  for  the  generation  of  steam-power 
is  abundant,  and  its  cost  is  scarcely  more  than  oire-tenth  part  of  its  cost  in 
New-England.  Why  then  should  not  the  South,  even  if  utterly  destitute 
of  water  power,  manufacture  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cotton 
grown  in  her  own  fields  ?  The  bare  saving  in  transportation,  commission, 
and  fuel,  when  compared  with  the  amount  they  cost  the  manufacturer  in 
New-England,  would  twice  cover  the  cost  of  steam-power  at  the  South, 
including  engine,  repairs,  the  pay  of  engineer,  and,  in  fact,  all  incidental 
expenses.  I  repeat  the  inquiry  then — Why  should  not  the  South  become 
the  manufacturer  of  her  own  product  ?  She  would  thus  retain  to  herself 
at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  the  many  advantages  now  derived  from  it 
by  others.  For  one,  the  writer  can  assign  no  other  reason  why  this  is  not 
done,  than  inattention  to,  and  neglect  of  the  most  certain  and  infallible 
means  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  community." 

And  how  is  it  with  Internal  Improvements  ?  It  is  admitted,  from 
the  denser  population,  the  larger  commerce,  and  the  less  navigation 
privileges  of  the  North,  she  has  gone  very  far  ahead  in  the  extension 
of  internal  improvements.  But  here  again  the  South  has  no  cause  to 
blush.  In  all  communities  strictly  agricultural,  where  the  people 
travel  little,  and  where  the  freight  to  be  transported  is  necessarily 
bulky,  the  greatest  discouragements  are  opposed  to  the  construction 
of  railroads ;  yet  has  the  South  not  been  entirely  inactive.  As  early 
as  1828,  when  there  was  not,  according  to  the  Railroad  Journal,  "  a 
locomotive  in  successful  operation  in  America,  Stephen  Elliott,  of 
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South  Carolina,  spoke  .to  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  following  remark- 
abh  and  prophetic  manner: 

"  Thus,  then,  the  products  of  tho  western  country,  whether  dcEcending 
tha  While  River  or  the  might;^  stream  of  the  Miesoari ;  whether  floating 
ftiong  the  current  of  the  Miesisrappi  or  its  tributary  branches,  many  of  them 
noble  rivers,  and  Uhe  the  Illinois,  flowing  through  territories  of  exuberant 
and  inexhaustible  fertility ;  whether  descending  along  the  stream  of  the 
Ohio  itself,  or  any  of  its  secondary  waters,  will  only  have  to  pause  in  thur 
descending  progress,  turn  against  the  current  of  the  Tennessee  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  in  40  or  60  hours,  according  to  the  rate  at  which  car- 
riages eball  be  made  to  travel,  may  be  placed  in  Augusta  on  navigable 
water  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  or  in  another  day  on  continued  rail-roads, 
may  be  deliveredin  Charleston  or  Savannah,  in  Atlantic  ports  possessing 
every  advantage  that  mercantile  enterprise  may  reqnire.  Six  daya, 
therefore,  of  uninterrupted  travel,  may  take  produce  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  12 
days  a  return  cargo  may  be  delivered  at  the  Eamc  points !" 

Accordingly  the  Charleston  and  Hamburg  Rail-road  was  built, 
whidi  was  at  the  time  the  longest  rail-road  in  the  world  !  Scarcely  had 
it  been  completed,  when  the  citizens  of  that  great  emporium  were 
found  still  urging  onwards  their  great  ent«rprisc  of  readiing  the  Ohio 
or  tho  Migaisiiippi,  and  they  projected  the  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
Rail-road,  over  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  which  had  the 
appearanco  of  the  most  stupendous  project  known  to  human  indus- 
try !  The  road  failed  from  the  extraordinary  revulsions  of  the  times ; 
but  03  it  is  now  in  process  of  attainment  by  the  addition  of  successive 
links  to  the  chain,  the  great  credit  of  the  enterprise  must  be  given  to 
the  South,  and  to  the  practical  minds  who  were  engaged  upon  it. 
At  a  time  when  New-York  was  communicating  with  the  West 
through  two  rivers,  two  canals,  and  the  lakes ;  and  Philadelphia  . 
through  the  same  number  of  canals,  two  rail-roads,  and  eight  hundred 
miles  of  river,  the  Charleston iana  were  at  work  In  substituting,  in  the 
language  of  General  Hayne, 

"  A  direct  communication  between  the  Western  States  and  the  Atlantic 
by  the  shortest  route,  a  route  by  which  goods  will  be  conveyed  in  three  or 
foar  days  from  Charleston  to  Cincinnati — a  route  340  miles  nearer  then 
that  by  New-York,  240  nearer  than  that  by  Philadelphia,  and  40  miles 
nearer  than  that  by  Baltimore,  even  should  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road he  carried  to  Pittsburg." 

Let  us  take  these  Southern  states  in  their  order.  We  have  Mary- 
land with  her  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  her  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Rail-road,  drawhig  off  the  produce  of  the  West  to  Baltimore. 
We  have  Virginia,  with  her  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-road,  in- 
tended, when  linished,  to  connect  Memphis  with  Richmond  ;  as  also 
several  other  roads  directed  towards  the  West,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  James  River  and  Kanahwa  Canal,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Governor  Floyd,  will  soon  float  to  Richmond  the  flat-boat  which  has 
been  loaded  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.      In  North- Carolina,  we 
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have  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Rail-road,  186  miles  in  length ; 
the  Gaston  and  Raleigh  Rail-road,  dsc,  and  at  the  last  session  of  tho 
Legislature  was  chartered  a  road  from  Charlotte  to  Goldsboro',  210 
miles  in  length,  spanning  the  finest  and  most  improved  parts  of  the 
state.     South' Carolina^  with  her  great  road  to  Hamburg,  and  its  Co- 
lumbia and  Camden  branches,  reaching  in  length,  altogether,  over  two 
hundred  miles ;    and  her  road  in  construction  to  Greenville  and  to 
Qiarlotte,  N.  C.,  which  will  add  as  much  more  in  length,  demands  an 
honorable  mention,  and  she  will  find  herself,  in  two  or  three  years,  in 
immediate  Rail-road  communication  with  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Memphis,  and  with  the  Columbia  at  Nashville,  and  will  give  an  im- 
petus to  Qiarleston  which  will  make  it  soon  a  formidable  competitor 
with  the  North.     Georgia,  though  she  may  not  like  the  compliment, 
has  made  such  progress  as  to  be  called  the  ^'  Massachusetts  of  the 
South."     She  has  the  Macon  and  Western  Road,  of  100  miles,  at 
the  cost  of  $1,500,000 ;  the  Georgia  Road,  from  Augusta  to  Atalanta, 
171  miles,  and  cost  $3,500,000  ;  Central  Road,  191  miles,  and  cost 
$3,000,000;    Memphis  Branch  Road,  cost  $130,000  ;    the  Western 
aod  Atlantic  Road  to  the  Tennessee  River,  140  miles,  smd  cost  about 
$4,000,000.      Thus  have  six  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  rail-roads 
been  constructed  and  equipped  within  the  last  fifteen  years,' at  a  cost 
of  about  $12,000,000,  two-thirds  of  which  has  been  furnished  by  indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  capital,  and  the  rest  by  the  state.     Alabama  is 
next  upon  the  map.      Though  she  has  but  one  successful  road  in  ope- 
ration, viz.,  from  Montgomery,  she  is  yet  pressing  it  forward  to  the 
Georgia  line  with  commendable  zeal.      Her  citizens  are  determined 
not  to  be  outdone  in  this  competition,  and  they  have  already,  by  their 
contributions,  placed  their  great  rail-road  from  Mobile  to  the  Ohio 
River  beyond  the  possibility  of  failure ;    being  nearly  500  miles  in 
length,  and  requiring  $6,000,000  or  $8,000,000.     The  grant  of  pub- 
lic lands  lately  made  by  Congress  to  this  road,  places  it  upon  a  secure 
basis.       There  are  also  other  roads  projected  and  chartered  in  Ala- 
bama, of  which  we  may  mention  one  to  connect  Montgomery  with 
Pensacola ;    another  from  Selma  to-  the  Tennessee  River ;    a  third 
to  connect  with  the  Mississippi  Road  to  Vicksburg ;    a  fourth  from 
Mobile  to  Girard,  thus  reducing  greatly  the  travel  to  New- York. 
When  we  come  to  Louisiana.,  we  find  a  somewhat  different  state  of 
things  from  the  rest  of  the  South.     So  small  a  part  of  her  population 
is  native  and  kindred,  and  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  this  state, 
it  cannot  be  wondered  she  is  far  behind.     Latterly,  however,  a  better 
prospect   dawns.      Her  great  city,  New-Orleans,  finds  that  in  the 
ceaseless  race  for  power  and  position,  she  will  be  distanced  by  North- 
em  competition,  unless  eflforts  equally  herculean  are  put  forth.     She 
will  make  these  efforts,  and  the  best  guaranties  for  it  are,  that  a  com- 
pany is  now  organized  there  for  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  active  interest  is  taken  in  a  road  to 
Jackson,  Miss.,  and  other  similar  enterprises. 

It  was  my  intention,  fellow-citizens,  to  have  carried  out  this  sub- 
ject with  many  interesting  details  and  statistics  ;  but  I  have  been  in- 
terrupted in  the  midst  of  it  by  a  severe  attack  of  indisposition,  last- 
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iag  throughout  most  of  the  sbort  time  given  to  me  by  the  society  for 
preparatioQ. 

Was  1  wrong  thea  in  Baying,  that  no  son  of  the  South  need  hold 
dovn  his  head  when  her  name  is  mentioned  1  Here  are  six  or  eight 
millions  of  people,  occupying  fifteen  states,  including  Kentucky  and 
Missouri,  who,  in  addition  to  the  supply  of  their  main  wants,  are 
furnishing  annually  upwards  of  9100,0<M),000  in  exportable  products 
to  the  nation,  and  who  it  is  hut  fair  to  say,  in  the  last  half  century, 
have  produced  of  such  exportable  products  13,000,000,000. 

How  has  this  money  been  expended  t  Ask  your  artiBans,  and 
manufacturers,  and  merchants,  your  rail-roads  and  hotels,  your  ship- 
owners and  builders,  and  sailors,  do  not  all  of  these  know  what  cus- 
tomers the  South  have  been  to  them  T  Of  these  innumerable  products 
of  your  industry  which  1  see  scattered  with  such  a  liberal  hand 
around  me  here,  how  many  are  destined  for  southern  markets  1  And 
'Would  not  the  closing  of  these  markets  be  a  greater  calamity  to  you 
than  a  war  with  all  of  Europe  combined  T 

I  suppose,  in  the  season  just  closed,  which  has  seen  your  hotels  all 
crowded  to  their  doors,  that  at  least  50,000  southerners,  or  those 
supported  at  the  South,  have  been  travelling  at  the  North,  for  plea- 
sure, for  health,  &c.  Supposing  each  one  of  these  to  have  expended 
but  $300,  there  is  an  aggr^ate  of  115,000,000,  which  your  people 
have  derived  from  our  travelling  propensities  in  a  single  year  I 
What  is  the  gross  amount  of  your  various  products  consumed  by 
ua,  is  almost  impossible  to  be  given.     The  figures  would  astound  you 

The  South  has  ever  been  fondly  attached  to  the  Union,  and  the 
land  which  claims  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Father  of  the  Republic,  both  as  her  own,  bos  never 
been  wanting  in  chivalroua  devotion  to  that  Union.  Taking  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  supposing  the  average  period 
of  enlistment  was  about  the  same  for  all  the  years  at  the  North  and 
at  the  South,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  first  five  years,  or  from  1775 
to  1780,  when  the  war  was  chiefly  at  the  North,  the  southern  States 
supplied  each  year  about  one-third  the  whole  number  of  enlistments. 
As  soon,  however,as  the  war  extended  eou/Atoarrf  and  hepame  general, 
the  southern  States  rapidly  advanced,  supplying  one-half,  and  for 
1780,  '81, '82,  '&&,  more  than  one  half  of  all  tlieenlietmfntsafsoifUtri! 
In  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  whilst  the  North  supplied  but  32,136, 
the  South  supplied  43,213,  or  twice  as  many  effective  men. 

I  will  not  pause  to  enumerate  the  statesmen  and  philosophers, 
the  generals  and  scholars,  who  have  come  from  this  quarter,  and 
whose  fame  belongs  to  the  nation.  The  Jierit^e  of  their  glory  and 
renown  should  be  prized  for  ever. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  South  is  deficient  in  military  ttrength. 
Can  that  people  be  very  weak  at  home,  who  have  contributed,  as 
I  have  shown,  so  much  to  the  wars  of  their  country,  and  who  gave 
the  ^mtTnandert-in^hief  in  all  of  the  wars  we-  have  had — the  revo- 
lution, the  war  of  1815,  the  late  war  with  Mexico, — Washington, 
Jackson,  Taylor,  Scott  1 
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Hiese  are  the  people,  fellow-citizens,  whom  the  course  of  your  po- 
liticiaQs,  demagogues,  ill-advised  citizens,  and  even  many  of  the  bet- 
ter classes  among  you,  have  for  the  last  ten  years  been  estranging 
from  their  fellowship  with  you,  and  embittering  by  provocations  and 
taunts,  which  could  not  be  endured  patiently  by  the  tamest  and  most 
servile  wretches  upon  earth,  much  less  by  a  brave,  impetuous,  and 
chivalrously  honorable  people — sensitive  to  the  slightest  wrong, 
generously  reciprocating  kindnesses — cognizant  of  their  rights  and 
their  duties,  and  brave  enough  to  defend  the  one,  and  just  enough  to 
observe  the  other,  in  all  of  their  relations  with  their  fellow  men. 

I  am  aware  this  is  a  delicate  subject,  and  you  must  not  suppose  I 
shall  be  so  far  wanting  in  propriety  as  to  carry  it  out  at  any  length 
upon  this  occasion.  In  the  connection,  however,  it  was  but  a  solemn 
duty  to  refer  to  it.  . 

The  total  value  invested  in  slave  property  at  the  South,  cannot  be 
much  short  of  $200,000,000 ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  value  of  planta- 
tions and  all  improvements  dependent  thereon  to  be  as  much  more, 
we  have  $4,000,000,000,  a  sum  one-third  as  great  as  the  whole  foreign 
trade  of  the  nation  with  ajl  countries,  in  exports  and  imports,  and 
re-exports,  from  the  revolution  to  the  present  time,  added  together 
in  one  great  column  ! 

Let  the  North  then  abate  the  spirit  which  is  doing  so  much  to  en- 
danger the  Union,  and  which  has  induced  the  Southern  States  calmly 
to  contemplate  its  dissolution  as  a  thing  which  their  stem  necessities 
may  very  soon  imperiously  dictate  to  them.  Several  of  these  States 
have  already  convened  in  primary  assembly,  to  deliberate  upon  this 
gloomy  alternative. 

As  a  man  solenanly  responsible  to  God  for  his  actions  and  his 
words,  I  say,  with  my  hand  upon  my  heart,  if  the  agitation  of  this 
slave  question  be  longer  continued  in  Congress,  all  the  power  on 
earthy  not  the  bayonet,  nor  the  cannon,  nor  fleets,  and  navies,  and  ar- 
mies, can  keep  the  Union  together.  The  highest  and  holiest  of  all  laws 
forbids  it — that  of  self-defence  and  self-protection.  No  other  law 
can  be  recognized  by  us ;  and  a  separate  confederation  will  be  formed, 
for  which  there  are  at  the  South  all  the  resources  of  wealth,  and  power, 
and  opulence ! 

God  grant  there  may  never  be  such  a  dire  alternative.  Gentlemen, 
let  us  cultivate  a  better  spirit  for  each  other,  intermixing  and  associat- 
ing upon  terms  of  friendliness,  and  reciprocating,  in  the  exchanges  of 
our  industry  and  our  enterprise ; — mindful  of  the  glorious  old  times  of 
the  republic,  when  our  fathers  at  Bunker  Hill,  York  Town,  or  New- 
Orleans,  or  in  all  of  the  perilous  periods  of  our  history,  stood  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  and  breast  to  breast.  With  such  a  concord  of  heart  and 
purpose,  what  a  nation  have  wb  made  of  this,  and  what  madmen 
are  tou  to  urge  its  inevitable  destruction  ! 

Already  does  our  empire  extend  over  a  domain  wider  than  that  of 
the  Ceesars  in  their  proudest  days  of  conquest.  From  the  Island  of 
Brazos,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  on  the  northern 
Pacific ;  from  the  Aristook  valley  to  the  Bay  of  San  Diego,  the 
Union  extends  its  leviathan  proportions.     The  inhabitants  of  these 
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extreme  points — more  disUnt  apart  than  the  old  and  the  new  world 
on  the  usual  routea  of  travel — are  brothers  and  fellow-citizens,  under 
eommon  laws  and  with  a  common  destiny.  It  is  as  though  the 
Shetland  islands  and  the  Uo^horus,  Siberia  and  the  gates  of  Ilercu* 
les,  were  made  the  outposts  of  an  empire  which  embraced  the  whoU 
of  Ewope.  For  such  an  empire,  Alexander  and  Ccesar  eighed  in 
rain,  and  Napoleon  deluged  the  world  in  blood ! 


ART.  v.— supposirmous  beviews. 


Ann  now  comes  a  narration  calculated  more  than  any  other,  in  this 
book  of  extravagances,  to  give  one  bad  dreams,  or  nighvmare,  or  other- 
wise  disagreeably  afiect  a  person  of  delicate  nerve,  reading  after  can- 
dle-light. CSiristianity  bids  us  forgive  our  enemies  ;  which,  of  course, 
is  the  lut  thing  to  be  looked  for  from  Pagans,  especially  Pagana 
given  to  roasting  and  devouring,  TtkoupaU  ;  and  our  author  boded 
no  good  to  himself  in  the  care  taken  to  save  him  from  mortal  wounds. 
JUter  some  relation  of  hia  forebodings,  which  we,  as  usual,  omit,  he 
PMumes  his  story : 

"At  dawn,  the  next  morning,  I  was  awakened,  and  ordered  in 
Tepeoohuatlan  to  leave  my  apartment;  the  usual  calabash  of  water 
■no  m^ze  being  placed  outside  this  time.  I  understood  the  meaning 
of  the  few  words,  and  obeyed  ;  but  when  without,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  the  door  behind  firmly  secured.  My  first  conjecture  was,  that  I 
was  about  to  be  removed  ;  but  if  so,  why  was  my  allowance  brought 
to  this  place  '\  All  doubts  were  aoon  settled  by  the  departure  of  the 
men  without  showing  any  design  of  taking  me  with  them ;  and  my  at- 
tention was  directly  after  drawn  towards  the  teocalli,  upon  and  about 
which  were  numerous  Uopixgui,  making  preparation  of  some  sort  for 
what  I  now  saw' must  be  the  festival  of  the  idol  Quetzacobuatl.  As 
the  day  advanced,  for  the  first  time  I  saw  "people  in  the  square,  in 
front  of  the  teoealli ;  and  the  number  of  these  gradually  increased,  until 
a  great  multitude,  composed  entirely  of  the  common  classes,  occupied 
t^  middle  apace,  numerous  eoamallii,  in  full  dress,  arriving  in  com- 
panies, one  after  the  other,  and  helping  to  fill  the  court  beyond  ;  that 
nearest  me  as  yet  remained  untenanted.  By  sunrise,  both  the  former, 
extensive  as  they  were,  were  densely  crowded  with  spectators,  and 
about  that  time  a  strun  of  wild  music  from  the  palace  corridor  indi- 
cated that  the  Teoeacixi  with  his  Teocitii  and  the  caciques,  were  issuing 
forth.  The  bum  of  voices,  cries  uid  laughter  in  the  square  now 
oeased,  and  all  eyes  turned  in  one  direction.  The  procession  was 
obliged  to  pass  but  a  few  yards  from  my  cage,  and  1  thus  obtained  a 
full  view  of  the  pageant.  In  front  came  a  rank  of  Teocitii,  bearing  in 
their  bands  slender  lances,  adorned  at  the  top  with  tufts  of  brilliant 
feathers ;  they  wore  close  trowsers,  or  rather  leggins,  so  richly  em- 
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broidered  and  studded  with  golden  ornaments,  that  the  principal  ma' 
terial  was  not  distinguishable ;  mantles  of  gay  colors,  fringed  with 
gold,  hung  in  numerous  folds  from  their  shoulders,  and  on  their  bared 
arms  and  around  their  necks  appeared  bracelets,  armlets  and  collars, 
set  thickly  with  jewels ;  and  in  addition,  on  the  heads  of  some  rested 
open-work  circlets,  interwoven  with  tall  and  variegated  plumage. 
Tliey  were,  with  scarce  an  exception,  well  made  men,  and  their  erect 
carriage  and  whole  bearing  indicated  boldness  and  pride  in  no  slight 
degree. 

"  Immediately  after  this  group,  the  king  was  borne  in  a  litter,  cov- 
ered with  plates  of  gold,  and  overhung  by  a  canopy  of  feathers  and 
crimson  stuff,  upon  the  shoulders  of  eight  caciques.  His  countenance 
was  strongly  marked,  and  rather  unpleasing,  in  spite  of  the  smile  with 
which  he  spoke  to  the  nobles  near  him.  He  sat  sideways  on  the 
edge  of  the  palanquin,  his  feet,  upon  which  were  feathered  boots  of 
soft  skins,  hanging  negligently  over ;  his  robe  was  bordered  with 
pearls,  and  bracelets,  amulets  and  collar  were  so  studded  with  pre- 
cious stones,  that  each,  but  for  diversity  of  tints,  would  have  appeared 
carved  from  a  single  enormous  gem.  He  wore  no  head-dress,  the  hair 
being  simply  drawn  back  and  bound  with  the  red  ribbon  of  distinction ; 
but  in  his  ears  were  pendants,  and  attached  to  the  lower  lip  a  green 
ring,  probably  of  emerald  :  in  place  of  a  sceptre,  he  held  a  bunch  of 
fresh  flowers,  with  which  he  toyed  as  a  lady  does  with  her  fan.  I 
have  never  seen  a  countenance  and  figure  in  which  ferocity  and 
masculine  vigor  were  so  strangely  mingled  with  effeminacy  and 
voluptuousness. 

"  His  bearers,  the  cact^w^«,.were  attired  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Teocitlis^  already  described,  except  that  their  mantles  were 
embroidered  less  with  gold  than  feathers,  and  none  were  adorned  with 
jewelled  collars  or  bracelets,  unless  of  simple  metal ;  and  as  these  ap- 
peared, so  did,  with  little  variation^the  remainder  of  the  procession,  to 
the  number,  probably,  of  three  or  four  hundred,  the  Teocitli  taking 
precedence  of  the  caciques^  and  following  in  the  rear  or  walking  at  the 
side  of  the  TeocacixVs  litter.  Otherwise,  no  formal  order  was  ob- 
served, the  greater  portipn  forming  groups,  the  members  of  which 
chatted  among  themsdves  as  they  advanced.  The  music  had  been 
left  behind,  and  at  an  easy  pace  the  gorgeous  throng  moved  by  and 
filled  the  nearer  and  more  elevated  court,  the  royal  palanquin  being 
deposited  on  a  platform  or  throne  in  the  midst.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done,  the  whole  multitude  prostrated  themselves,  and  the  Coamatlia 
beyond  performed  the  customary  act  of  homage  by  touching  the 
ground  with  the  right  hand,  and  carrying  the  left  to  the  mouth. 

"  I  had  been  so  occupied  with  watching  these  proceedings,  that  not 
until  now  did  Atloe's  threat  recur  to  my  mind,  and  the  more  I  mused 
of  the  matter  the  more  was  I  inclined  to  think  that,  knowing  my 
horror  of  their  human  sacrifices,  he  or  his  superiors  had  fallen  upon 
this  means  of  torment ;  but  I  determined,  at  whatever  cost  to  my  feel- 
ings, to  be  a  calm  spectator  of  the  event  which  no  act  of  mine  could 
avert,  and  so  disappoint  their  malice. 

"The  copper  drums  on  the  summit  of  the  teocalli  were  now  loudly 
beaten ;  these  drums  give  out,  when  struck,  a  sonorous  clangs  and 
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beaten  in  unison,  resemble  in  pitch  and  continuance  tbe  roar  of  a  vast 
gong.  In  this  roar  tiie  people  below  joined,  chanting  a  hymn,  as  1 
suppose,  the  first  words  of  each  couplet  of  which,  (_'  Tulunia  hululez, 
or  some  such  unintelligible  jai^on,)  from  the  frequency  of  the  repeti- 
tion, were  lastingly  impressed  on  my  memory.  At  the  same  time,  I 
noticed  the  crowd  to  be  violently  agitated  here  and  there,  and  opening 
into  rings,  in  much  the  same  manner  that  little  whirls  indent  the  sur- 
face of  swif^  water.  1  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  aviary  to  discover 
their  meaning,  and  looking  down  into  the  nearest  circle,  descried  a 
man  naked  and  armed  with  a  short  knife,  with  which  he  wounded 
himself  in  the  legs  and  breast,  and  wherever  an  incision  was  made, 
thrust  in  sharpened  reeds,  through  which  the  blood  then  ran.  It  was 
a  disgusting  spectacle  -,  the  contents  of  the  pierced  veins  from  some 
parts  trickling  in  slow  drops,  while  from  others  it  spouted  forth  in 
thin  red  jets ;  and  round  the  fanatic  those  adjacent  danced  hand  in 
hand,  chanting,  and  urging  him  on  to  fresh  inflictions.  I  descended 
quickly,  and  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  a  loud  shout  was  set  up,  and 
all  faces  turned  simultaneously  towards  the  pyramid.  Looking  also 
in  that  direction,  1  beheld  what  would  have  aroused  and  sharpened 
every  bculty  of  observation,  had  any  been  then  dormant.  On  the 
plath>rm,  at  the  foot  of  the  gigantic  idol,  and  in  front  of  a  semicircle 
of  soldiers,  beyond  whom  a  throng  of  (eopi/^t  were  visible,  stood  Don 
Lucas,  naked  to  the  waist,  and  carrying  on  his  bare  arm  a  shield,  and 
in  his  right  hand  a  short  spear.  He  looked  around  scarchingly,  with- 
out doubt  in  the  hope  of  seeing  me  somewhere,  and  1  at  once  called  to 
him  loudly,  but  my  words  must  have  been  drowned  in  the  tumult, 
those  closest  only  paying  any  attention,  and  turning  with  liercc  facea 
and  gestures  at  the  sound  of  my  voice.  Immediately  afler,  the  semi- 
drcle  widened,  and  six  warriors,  armed  in  similar  fashion,  entered,  and 
attacked  him  in  a  body,  white  so  deep  a  silence  fell  upon  the  con- 
course, that  the  clatter  of  the  spears  parried  upon  the  shields  could  dis- 
tinctly be  heard,  interrupted  only  at  intervals  by  cries  and  yells,  as 
wounds  were  given  or  received.  Lucas  1  knew  to  be  brave  as  man 
could  be ;  but  against  such  odds,  enfeebled,  probably,  by  confinement, 
and  with  unfamiliar  weapons  in  his  hands,  I  had  no  hope  of  his  suc- 
cess. Still,  he  repeatedly  turned  aside  the  thrusts  of  his  assailants, 
iHid  with  a  despairing  fury  more  than  once  scattered  them  before  his 
impetuous  charge;  bull  could  see  he  was  bleeding  last,  and  momenta- 
rily growing  weaker,  while  the  remaining  four  pressed  upon  him,  and 
the  conflict  seemed  rapidly  drawing  to  an  end.  He  must  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  terrible  fate  awaiting  him,  for  now  that  all  hope  was 
gone,  if  any  had  been  at  the  first  chcj'ished,  he  suddenly  performed  a 
feat,  the  whole  object  of  which  was,  undoubtedly,  to  frustrate  one 
portion  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  human  demons,  by  causing  the  extinc- 
tion of  life  before  his  body  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Topil- 
Uzitu  for  a  sacrifice.  With  one  last,  wild  eflbrt,  he  drove  the  Tepcco- 
huatluis  back,  turned  abruptly,  ran  to  the  verge  of  the  terrace,  aud 
threw  himself  headlong  to  the  platform  below.  Ihis  was  the  work 
of  an  instant,  and  the  nest  a  howl  of  rage  arose  from  every  side, 
while  those  above  crowded  to  the  edge  from  which  he  had  just 
Jesped. 
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"  I  hoped,  and  prayed  from  my  heart,  that  he  might  be  dead  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  farther  torment :  but  when  a  party  of  teopixquis 
hastily  descended  and  raised  hira,  I  shuddered  to  perceive,  by  their 
gestures  of  satisfaction,  that  life  still  remained ;  and  of  that  I  had 
presently  thrilling  proof. 

"  The  shattered  body,  instead  of  being  carried  to  the  foot  of  the 
idol,  was  borne  swiftly  to  the  ledge  above,  and  with  unspeakable  fas- 
cination my  eyes  watched  every  action,  without  power  to  turn  away 
or  close — a  fascination  horrible  in  the  extreme,  and  for  which  I  have 
no  way  of  accounting.  Four  teopixqui  grasped  each  an  arm  or  leg; 
the  remnants  of  his  clothing  were  stripped  off;  his  trunk  stretched, 
face  upwards,  on  the  altar,  and  the  head  held  back  and  down  by  a 
fifth  ;  then  came  a  swift  blow  with  a  knife,  a  struggle,  and  a  cry  of 
mortal  agony  so  piercing  and  protracted,  that  it  seemed  to  pierce  and 
petrify  my  very  soul,  and,  for  excessive  horror,  I  had  no  words  even 
to  pray.  All  was  frantic  uproar  below ;  and  this  became  stunning, 
when  the  Topiltezin  held  aloft  a  reeking  heart,  and  from  the  uncouth 
lips  of  the  idol — ^to  which,  as  already  said,  a  grooved  channel  led  from 
the  surface  of  the  altar — dripped  fresh  gore,  which  the  soldiers,  on 
the  next  lower  platform,  struggled  to  catch  each  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  and  sop  up  with  the  mouth. 

**  What  afterwards  occurred  1  do  not  know,  for  at  last  my  nature 
could  endure  no  more ;  and,  faint,  sick,  and  dizzy,  I  released  my  sus- 
taining hold  of  the  bars,  turned  away,  fell  flat  on  my  face  in  the  grass, 
and  with  my  hands  closed  both  eyes  and  ears  to  all  that  was  going  on 
without. 

**  When  this  first  paroxysm  had  passed,  and  I  sat  up  upon  the 

ground,  the  multitude  was  fast  dispersing,  and  the  king  and  court 

had  already  retired.     While  still  listlessly  gazing  out,  a  company  of 

Coarnatlis  went  by,  among  the  last  of  whom  1  recognized  Atloe.    As 

his  eyes  met  mine,  he  spoke  a  word  or  two  to  his  fellows,  and  they 

all  returned  before  the  aviary,  and  calling  to  a  couple  of  men  who 

carried  a  bundle  rolled  in  matting  on  their  shoulders,  the  burthen  was 

set  down,  on  end,  close  to  the  grating,  and  the  envelope  removed, 

when  1  beheld  the  corpse  of  Don  Maria, — a  transverse  gash  and  deep 

hollow  in  the  left  breast.     This  1  saw  at  a  glance  ;  and  burying  my 

face  again  in  my  palms,  fled  away,  pursued  by  the  jeering  laughter 

of  the  spectators. 

"  1  was  little  less  than  crazed ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
violent  excitement  and  subsequent  exposure  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  to  a  tropical  sun,  a  delirious  fever  ensued,  through  which  an  iron 
constitution  alone  carried  me  safely,  roughly  used  as  I  suppose  I  was 
during  the  illness,  to  judge  from  the  place  wherein  I  returned  to  con- 
sdousness.  and  my  after  treatment." 
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TUB  BARLY  TIUB8  OF  TEXAS. 

The  circumstances  of  the  following  story  have  been  thought,  bj 
those  to  whom  they  have  been  narrated,  worthy  of  a  more  perma- 
nent record  than  existed  in  the  memory  of  the  narrator.  Whether 
this  be  so,  or  not,  two  material  things  of  interest  will  be  wanting  : 
the  warmth  and  vividness  of  j>ersona^  narration,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  scenes  and  persons  introduced.  The  part  of  Texas  where 
they  occurred  was,  at  the  period,  in  the  chrysalis  state  of  settlement, 
and  full  of  the  excitement  which  precedes,  in  all  newly  settled  coun- 
tries, a  quiet  conformity  to  the  regular  sway  of  the  law.  In  the 
commotions  invariably  produced  in  the  initiatory  stages  preceding 
the  settlement  of  a  new  country,  was  intermingled,  as  a  typo  of  the 
times,  a  disposition  in  all  men  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  making 
and  executing  the  laws.  Whether  this  arises  from  the  fact  of  men's 
minds  being  in  a  feverish  excitement,  growing  out  of  the  successive 
steps  of  settlement,  and  in  no  condition  to  await  the  guarded  steps 
of  the  law ;  or  whether  the  times  actually  require  a  speed  and  quick- 
ness of  retribution  to  follow  upon  the  heels  of  the  offence,  or  not,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  in  all  new  communities,  a  resort  to  Lynch  lain 
is  not  only  tolerated  with  complacence,  incomprehensible  to  the  quiet 
dtizcns  of  well  oi^anizcd  communities,  but  is  looked  to  with  a  spe- 
cies of  approbation,  which  is  no  bad  proof  that,  though  repugnant  to 
all  idea  of  lepal  liberty  and  security,  it  is  nevertheless  an  extreme 
remedy,  svilabk  to  the  vutnta  immedicabile,  to  which  it  is  usually 
applied.  In  the  year  183-  the  county  of  Brazoria  presented  a  scene 
of  excitement  and  confusion,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  quiet  condition 
of  its  present  law-loving  and  law-abiding  citizens.  The  monetary 
crash  which  had  occurred  in  the  United  States,  and  with  particular 
Boverity  in  some  of  the  SSouthern  States,  had  carried  to  that  M  Dorado 
of  bankrupts  and  debtors,  a  class  of  population  at  no  time,  and  un- 
der no  circumstances,  very  well  disposed  to  maintain  the  quiet  and 
peaceful  administration  of  the  laws.  At  the  time  to  which  allusion 
is  now  made,  a  widow  lady,  whose  husband  had  died  the  preceding 
summer,  lived  upon  what  was  called  the  Eidge-road,  connecting  two 
towns  in  that  county  which  shall  be  nameless.  This  lady  was  the 
mistress  of  a  servant  of  noted  truthfulness  and  fidelity,  whom  she 
■ent  out  one  Saturday  evening  to  gather  muscadines.  The  muscadine 
is  a  large  wild  grape  which  grows  in  the  bottoms  of  the  little  creeks, 
and  in  the  heads  of  hollows.  Taking  root  in  the  earth,  this  vine  will 
frequently  mount  to  the  top  of  lofty  trees,  and  cover  them  with  a 
thick  umbrella- shaped  net-work  of  vines  and  leaves.  It  is  a  vino 
reaembline  the  famed  scuppcmong,  from  which  such  excellent  wine  la 
made  at  the  South.  An  old  dwarf  of  an  iron- wood  tree,  covered  ^ith 
muscadines,  grew  upon  the  side  of  the  road,  and  overhung  it,  in  the 
head  of  a  hollow  which  made  off  from  the  road  at  right  angles.    This 
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raid  was  called  the  Hidge-road,  in  contradistinction  from  the  vallej 
road,  and  because  the  water  which  fell  into  it  frequently  parted  com- 
pany in  the  middle,  and  sought  the  Gulf  in  opposite  directions.  This 
fkithful  boy,  Bob,  had  but  just  safely  ensconced  himself  among  the 
▼ines,  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  was  pulling  the  grapes,  when  he  disi> 
covered  a  gentleman  on  horseback  ride  immediately  under  the  tree 
on  the  way  to  town.  Some  short  time  aA;erwards  he  discovered  a 
pedestrian  pursuing  the  same  road.  When  he  had  approached  nearly 
uider  the  tree  in  which  Bob  was  so  securely  hid,  he  stopped,  and 
IHcked  up  what  appeared  to  be,  and  what  aflerwards  proved  to  be, 
t  pocket-book  containing  money  in  bank  bills  to  a  considerable 
amount.  Bob  had  not  previously  seen  it.  The  pedestrian  had  on  a. 
broad-brimmed,  white  fur  hat,  and  wore  a  red  flannel  shirt  and  cor- 
duroy pantaloons.  His  features  were  striking,  and  he  had  a  full  view 
of  them.  He  opened  the  pocket-book,  carefully  examined  it,  took 
fiom  it  what  appeared  to  be  a  roll  of  bank  bills,  folded  it  up  again 
carefully,  gave  a  keen  and  scrutinizing  glance  up  and  down  the  road, 
laid  the  pocket-book  in  the  road,  hastily  passed  down  the  hollow  un- 
der the  tree,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Pursuing  the  course  he 
took,  he  would  reach  the  valley  road  in  seven  or  eight  miles,  which 
he  could  quietly  pass  along  into  town.  Stricken  with  terror  and 
alarm,  of  course,  was  the  faithful  boy.  Should  the  owner  return, 
whom  he  did  not  doubt  was  the  horseman,  nothing  appeared  more 
natural  to  Bob,  than  that  he  would  be  taxed  with  purloining  the  mo- 
ney. While  intent  upon  the  obvious  danger  attending  his  situation, 
and  the  noise  of  the  steps  of  the  departed  thief  upon  the  dry  and 
crisp  leaves  had  scarcely  died  away.  Bob  discovered  another  person, 
with  a  small  bundle  on  his  shoulder,  on  foot,  also  going  into  tovm. 
He  came  up  to  where  the  pocket-book  was  lying,  picked  it  up  na- 
turally enough,  and  pursued  his  way,  examining  its  contents  as  he 
walked  along.  He  had  not  gone  more  than  a  hundred  yards,  when 
he  was  met  by  the  returning  owner.  It  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
pedestrian.  An  inquiry  and  altercation  ensued,  attended  with  high 
words  and  violent  gesticulation  ;  and  while  engaged  in  the  dispute, 
the  rider  turned  his  horse  and  they  both  proceeded  together  towards 
town.  The  town  at  that  time  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Begulatori, 
Hie  captain  of  the  Regulators  was  one  of  the  most  singular  men 
whom  1  ever  knew.  He  was  a  married  man,  and  had  a  daughter  just 
grown.  I  knew  him  well,  and  was  intimate  in  his  family.  He  was 
not  naturally  a  bad  man,  but  he  had  acquired  badness  in  a  certain 
tense.  He  was  a  man  of  desperate  courage :  cool  in  danger,  and 
utterly  beyond  all  influence  of  fear.  He  was  singular  in  this  respect, 
that  one  half  of  his  left  eye,  in  paroxysms  of  rage,  assumed  a  deeper 
hue,  and  acquired  a  color  perceptibly  different  from  the  clear  blue  of  the 
other.  He  was  a  tall  man,  but  extremely  muscular  nevertheless. 
His  daughter  had  the  most  wonderful  influence  over  him,  while  his 
wife  apparently  had  none.  What  was  not  the  least  singular  in  his 
character  and  conduct,  while  in  his  family,  or  whilq  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  he  was  never  without  a  tenpenny 
nail  in  his  hands.     Strange  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  strictly  tnie. 
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Tim  nail  was  connected  in  a  singular  manner,  what  I  was  never  fully 
enabled  to  unravel  until  many  years  after  his  death,  with  some  pas- 
sage in  the  history  of  his  wife.  Often  have  I  seen  her  ehrink  bttck. 
abashed ;  often  have  I  seen  her  cower  under  ita  magic  influence, 
whenever,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  she  gave  way  to  any  unusut^ 
gayety,  in  which  she  but  seldom  indulged  :  her  husband  would  quietly, 
but  significantly  draw  her  attention  to  it.  The  spirit  of  her  gayety 
fled  in  a  moment.  The  only  time  that  he  was  ever  Icnown  to  speak 
angrily  to  his  daughter,  was  upon  a  memorable  occasion,  when  she 
made  some  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  nail.  His  eye  changed, 
oolor,  and  the  lid  drooped,  e,nd  he  spoke  a  sharp  and  bitter  word  to 
,her,  which  sealed  her  lips  for  ever  on  that  subject.  He  was  farailiar- 
1t  called  the  "colonel."  His  then  name  was  Colonel  Catamount 
Teadriver.  He  had  removed  from  one  of  the  Southern  states  of  the 
Union,  and  was  then  opening  a  new  place  near  town. 

Another  singularity  was,  that  he  used  phrases  in  themselves  un- 
me-aning,  and  difierent  from  tliose  employed  by  other  men.  Bob 
was  in  a  situation  by  no  means  enviable.  He  was  in  possession  of  a 
secret  which  was  improper  and  disquieting  to  keep,  and  by  no  means 
unattended  with  danger  to  disclose.  He  and  his  mistress  may  pro- 
bably have  greatly  niagniiied  his  dangerous  situation ;  but  it  was  not 
improbable  at  all,  that,  in  those  troublous  times,  his  connection  with 
the  lost  money  might  have  constituted  a  shade  of  suspicion  sufficient 
to  have  provoked  a  resort  to  very  well-known  and  very  violent  mea- 
sures  to  extort  the  truth.  It  was  not  out  of  the  range  of  chances 
that  Bob,  if  he  meddled  in  the  matter,  might  be  brought  to  taste  the 
quality  of  the  approved  method.  There  was  a  lawyer  in  town  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  her  legal  business.  The  widow  sent 
Bob  in  to  him  on  the  following  Tuesday,  for  counsel  and  advice. 
When  Bob  reached  town,  the  state  of  facts  were  as  follows  : — The 
gentleman  who  had  lost  the  money  was  a  resident  of  Kentucky,  then 
in  Texas  investing  his  money  in  Icxas  lands.  He  had  accompanied 
the  supposed  thief  into  town,  the  one  accusing  and  the  other  denying. 
Col.  Teadriver  had  been  secretly  applied  to,  to  settle  the  difficulty. 
It  was  a  case  the  law  could  not  reach.  All  the  facts  of  the  case  had 
been  submitted  to  the  appropriate  committees.  They  had  taken  the 
case  in  hand,  and  had  adjudged  the  party  accused  guUfy.  His  name 
was  Carroll,  by  profession  a  schoolmaster ;  rod-headed  and  pug-nosed. 
He  had  been  dismissed  from  a  situation  below  for  dissipation,  and 
was  then  on  his  way  to  town,  and  places  above,  in  search  of  a  sdiool. 
When  Col.  Teadriver  first  saw  Carroll  his  eye  was  observed  to  change 
color,  and  the  lid  to  droop.  The  statement  of  the  Kentuckian  made 
things  look  very  dark  against  him.  The  belief  of  the  Kentuckian  in 
bis  guilt,  was  firm  and  unfiiltering.  His  clearness  of  conviction  gave 
point  and  coloring  to  his  testimony.  He  stated  that  he  had  tost  hia 
money,  and  accounted  very  rationally  for  the  way  in  which  it  was  lost. 
He  stated,  tbat  immediately  upon  discovering  his  loss,  which  was 
after  a  ride  of  some  seven  or  eight  miles,  he  returned  in  search  of  it, 
knowing  that  it  must  have  been  lost  in  the  last  hour ;  that  on  the 
return,  he  discovered  his  pocket-book  in  the  hands  of  Carroll,  who 
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concealed  it  hastily  upon  obsenang  his  approach ;   that  when  ques- 
tioned in  regard  to  it,  he  manifested  hesitancy  and  reluctance  in  giv- 
ing it  up.     Upon  being  charged  with  abstracting  the  money,  he  had 
given  the  strongest  indications  of  guilt ;  had  stammered  ;  had  turned 
ashy    white;  made   contradictory  statements;   had  blustered,  and 
then  had  shown  the  white  feather.     Carroll  had  passed  through  two 
committees,  and  had  confessed  his  guilt.     A  party  was  prepared  to 
start  early  the  next  morning  to  the  place  where  he  said  he  had  hid  the 
money.     Pardon,  in  the  event  of  confession,  had  been  promised  him. 
He  was  then  in  the  upper  room  of  the  tavern,  where  all  could  see  him 
who  wished ;  and  he  was  securely  chained.     He  excited  no  compas- 
sion, though  a  most  pitiable  object.      The  crowd  saw  the  villain  in 
his  looks.     All  thought  him  a  finished,  but  a  talented  villain.     The 
a£&ir  was  matter  of  familiar  conversation  ;  it  was  the  subject  of  the 
most  engrossing  interest ;  the  talk  at  every  corner  and  in  every  group. 
The  manner  of  Carroll ;  his  ingenious  casuistry ;  his  developement 
of  mind  ;  his  exhibitions  of  skill  in  defence ;  his  high  powers  of  rea- 
soning upon  the  great  questions  of  popular  and  religious  controversy  ; 
the  reputed  ease  with  which  he  baffled  the  arguments  of  the  country 
divines  who  plied  him  with  the  consolations  of  their  respective  creeds, 
for  he  was  2^ fatalist:  these  were  the  themes  of  general  conversation, 
and  generally   of  high  commendation.     The  mental  development 
was  certainly  a  new  thing  in  Carroll.     I  have  since  accounted  for  it, 
upon  the  ground  of  unnatural  intellectual  excitement,  produced,  in 
his  case,  by  the  severe  bodily  suffering  which  he  had  undergone,  so 
that,  in  a  measure,  his  body  had  ceased  to  suffer ;  that  the  suppres* 
rion  of  the  animal  nature,  the  effect  of  the  terrible  castigation  which 
he  had  received,  had  pretematurally  evolved,  or  exalted  the  mental. 
His  arguments  were  adorned  with  rich  imagery,  copious  illustra- 
tion, and  subtle  distinctions ;  his  thoughts  seemed  to  burn  and  breathe, 
though  under  a  cloud  of  dark  skepticism  which,  like  the  ghost  of  Ban- 
quo,  would  not  down.     So  far  as  I  know,  these  powers  were  never 
subsequently  developed  in  him  in  anything  approaching  a  tithe  of 
their  present  vivacity.     The  effect  of  bodily  castigations  to  subdue 
the  animal  and  to  bring  out  the  intellectual  element  of  the  mixed 
nature  of  man,  may  be  the  reason  and  the  rationale  why,  in  ancient 
times,  hair  shirts  were  worn,  greaves  of  iron  upon  the  person  endur- 
ed, and  severe  castigations  voluntarily  inflicted,  a  question  which  may 
lead  to  iDteresting  philosophical  investigations.    It  may,  doubtless, 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  sober  and  quiet  citizens  of  that  delight- 
ful county  now,   as  it  may  surprise  the  citizens  of  almost  every 
other  county,  to  learn  what  calm  indifference,  nay,  what  seeming  for- 
getfulness,  of  the  utility  or  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  the  regular 
administration  of  justice,  thien  marked  the  public  judgment.     But 
this  state  of  the  public  mind  was  characteristic  of  the  period  of  time 
to  which  I  now  refer.    It  was»cotemporaneous  with  the  Murrell   ex- 
citement.    The  two  were  made  to  hinge  together.    When  the  yellow 
fever  prevails  as  an  epidemic,  every  other  disease  seems  inclined  to 
run  into  it,  and  assume  its  type.     So,  during  the  Murrell  excitement, 
every  crime  was  connected  with  it.     Carroll,  under  the  lash^  had  con- 
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&saed  himself  a  member  of  that  fraternity.  He  had  even  furnished 
a  list  of  his  confederates.  He  had  given  a  graphic  account  of  iustan- 
Oes  of  successful  villany.  la  the  cnuse  of  Murrell,  he  was  a  very 
Othello.  He,  too,  had  his  "  hair-breadth  'scapes  in  the  imminent 
deadly  breach."  His  countenance  would  be  lit  up  with  a  sublime 
but  unearthly  animation  and  excitement  while  dilating  to  gaping  lis- 
teners upon  these  fanciful  pictures  of  fictitious  crime.  The  Rtguia- 
ton  were  under  a  complete  system.  They  were  divided  into  three 
departments  or  committees  ; — No.  1  was  the  invtattgating  commit- 
tee, No.  2  was  the  pardoning  committee,  and  No.  3  was  the  executing 
committee.  It  was  a  rule  of  the  order  that  these  several  committees 
were  independent  of  each  other.  No.  2  was  not  bound  by  the  pro- 
mises of  No.  1  ;  No.  3  was  not  bound  by  the  promises  of  No.  2. 
This  rule  was  adopted  that  those  who,  upon  proper  investigation,  were 
fully  proved  to  belong  to  the  Murrell  gang  by  Committee  No.  2,  by 
whom  the  promise  of  pardon  had  been  held  out  to  extract  confession, 
might  safely  be  executed  by  Committee  No.  3,  which  was  under  no 
kind  of  obligation  to  observe  the  promises  of  Committee  No.  2.  The 
morale  of  the  thing  was,  that  any  man  who  was  so  intensely  debused 
and  wiclied  as  to  be  engaged  in  the  purpose  commonly  attributed  to 
Murrell,  had  no  just  claim  to  the  observance  of  the  common  princi- 
ples of  justice  upon  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  community, 
gainst  whose  peace  and  security  he  was  plotting  so  dangerously. 
(Srroll  had  made  his  confession  to  Committee  No.  2,  by  whom,  in 
consideration  thereof,  he  had  been  promised  pardon,  and  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  Committee  No.  3  for  execution.  He  did  not,  however, 
know  it.  Had  ha  known  it,  it  might  liave  been  a  damper,  doubtless, 
upon  his  high  exuberance  of  mental  power,  and  upon  the  aprightli- 
nesa  of  his  prurient  fancy.  Very  soon  after  Bob  had  reached  ti>wn, 
he  was  struck  with  amazement  upon  beholding  the  gentleman  with 
the  broad-brimmed  white  fur  hat,  flannel  shirt,  and  corduroy  breeches, 
A  calm  and  quiet  observer  of  the  course  of  events — externally  calm 
and  quiet  in  the  midst  of  the  general  excitement.  Ho  was  the  beat 
listener  in  town.  He  listened  Ijd  every  body,  and  he  listened  to  every 
thing,  but  but  he  himself  had  nothing  to  say.  He  walked  in  an  appa- 
rent trance.  He  would  get  out  of  every  body's  way,  and  from  every 
group  he  was  careful  not  to  be  the  last  to  depart.  A  meekeror  a  more 
innocent-looking  man  did  not  sadden  the  town  with  a  more  demure  vis- 
age; he  seemed  to  be  the  walking  type  ofone  between  whom  and  earth, 
uid  all  its  delights  and  pleasures,  the  last  link  had  been  broken.  Of 
him  truly  might  Moore  have  said — "Ho  felt  like  one  who  treads  alone 
'  some  banquet  ball  deserted."  He  looked  the  incarnation  of  the  sublime 
principle  of  the  Christian  faith,  not  to  lay  up  for  one's  aelf  "  treasures 
upon  earth."  Tlie  widow's  lawyer  was  a  one-eyed  gentleman,  of  great 
sagacity  and  unusual  powers  of  eloquence.  Physically  he  was  a  fi  ail 
man,  but  few  men  had  more  inducncea  He  was  feared,  and  conse- 
quently respected ;  for,  in  addition  to  courage,  his  eloquence  was  a 
thing  to  be  feared,' either  irL  defence  or  prosecution.  With  the  ex< 
ception  of  the  blemish  of  the  eye,  he  was  quite  handsome,  and  had  a 
very  feminine  appearance..    His  one  eye  was  a  ball  of  fb«,  and  his 
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thin  and  delicate  lips  were  wreathed  in  scorn  while  engaged  in  the 
eloquent  task  of  connecting  link  with  link  in  the  chain  of  testimony 
or  ai^uinent,  to  tell  upon  the  fate  of  some  of  the  luckless  sons  of 
crime.     He  heard  Bob^s  story  patiently  and  attentively.    At  the  close 
of  it,  his  breast  heaved  with  deep  and  painful  emotion.      He  ejacu- 
lated, "  The  tide  is  too  strong  :  we  must  wait  on  Time."     He  des- 
patched a  messenger  for  Colonel  Teadriver.     When  the  Colonel  ar- 
rived, and  was  told  that  Carroll  was  innocent,  his  exclamation  was, 
*'*'  Great  parted  creation !"     When  told  that  red  flannel  shirt  and  cor- 
duroy breeches  was  the  guilty  party,  his  exclamation  was,  *^  Great 
parted  creation  1"     This  was  the  Colonel's  usual  exclamation  when 
moved  by  any  sudden  and  surprising  information.     A  warm  contro- 
versy arose  between  Colonel  Teadriver  and  the  lawyer,  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  Corduroy  pantaloons. 
^  I  must  have  the  management  of  that  demure  chap,"  said  the  Colo- 
nel ;  "  as  the  captain  of  1,  2,  and  3,  it  must  be  my  province  to  hand 
him  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  No.  3."     "  Had  you  not  better  pass 
him   through  the  sieve   of  the  three?"    said  the  lawyer.     "Well 
enough,"  said  the  Colonel,  a  little  abashed,  *^  but  death,  without  judge 
or  jury,  would  not  he  too  good  for  such  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing." 
The  lawyer  then  remarked  that  they  were  about  to  act  upon  testi- 
mony none  of  the  best.    "  Colonel,  it  is  negro  testimony  ;  and  another 
thing  you  must  remember.  Colonel — that  your  method  of  arriving  at 
the  truth  has  not  been  the  most  successful  and  satisfactory  in  the  case 
of  Carroll.     The  Committee  must  have  hit  some  blows,  to  make  the 
fool  give  utterance  to  such  a  falsehood."     The  Colonel  winced  under 
this  remark,  for  subsequent  events  proved  that  he  was  satisfied  Carroll 
was  guiltless  from  the  beginning,  and  that  it  never  was  his  inte\ition 
to  permit  him  to  be  executed.     The  lawyer  continued,  "  Let  me  rule 
in  this  case.    The  man  is  a  bad  man  :  that  can't  be  denied.    But  there 
are  many  worse  men.     I  judge  him  not  to  be  wholly  corrupt,  by  his 
hanging  about  when  he  might  so  easily  have  escaped.     The  fact  that 
he  seems  to  be  spelLbound,  by  an  interest  in  the  event  of  this  trial, 
and  in  the  fate  of  Carroll,  which  seems  to  master  his  sense  of  prudence 
and  fear  alike — a  fascination  which  seems  to  spring  from  the  better 
principles  of  his  nature,  l)inding  him  by  instinctive  interest  in  the  fate 
of  one  whom  he  has  so  cruelly  wronged — is  in  his  favor,  certainly." 
Upon  one  point  the  Colonel  and  the  lawyer  were  at  issue.     The  law- 
yer believed  that  the  worst  men  were  not  wholly  corrupt.   The  Colonel 
believed  that  the  best  men  were  hypocrites.     "Let  me  suggest  in  this 
matter,"  said  the  lawyer,     "  Let  us  play  experimenters  in  the  science 
of  moral  philosophy.    Let  us  make  Corduroy's  conscience  convict  him. 
If  I  succeed,  it  will  prove  my  theory.     If  I  fail,  it  will  prove  yours. 
Let  us  put  Carroll  upon  his  trial  again  publicly.     Corduroy  will  ap- 
pear.    Do  you,  Colonel,  defj^nd  Carroll.     Proclaim  your  conviction 
that  Carroll  is  innocent.    Proclaim  your  conviction  that  the  guilty  man 
is  present.     Paint  his  guilt,  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  thefl, 
and  I'll  warrant  Corduroy  will  give  in,'v^ithout  the  intervention  of 
Committee  1, 2  or  3." 

**  Well,  Squire,  I  yield  to  you  in  this  matter ;  but  great  parted  creo- 
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Hon  !  should  ho  eBcttpe  in  the  mean  time !  Ho  has  been  the  cause  of 
my  using  severe  measures  upon  an  innocent  man."  And  the  half  of 
the  Coloiiera  eye,  instead  of  growing  dark,  gave  s  gleam  of  satisfac- 
tion at  the  recollection.  He  feti  kia  nail  in  his  pocket.  The  trial 
was  fixed  for  the  next  day.  The  room  was  crowded,  as  usual. 
Corduroy  was  there,  in  ali  his  "  down-trodden  deadness  of  mien,"  as 
Sidney  Smith  would  say :  his  demure  quietness  of  assumed  a'bstrac- 
tion.  The  Colonel  was  at  his  side,  when  he  commenced  his  hai-angue. 
He  stated  "  he  was  fearful  that  great  injustice  had  been  done  to  Car- 
roll,"  Carroll  turned  upon  him  a  quick  and  agitated  look.  It  beto- 
kened the  first  risings  of  the  germ  of  revenge  whose  denouement  waa 
so  fatal  to  the  speaker  e'er  the  next  year  ran  out.  He  said,  "  that 
if  he  had  been  wrongfully  punished,  a  deep  atonement  was  due  him. 
If  any  person  in  this  assembly  has  had  the  means  of  rescuing  an  inno- 
cent man  from  the  deep  severity  of  the  punishment  which  had  been 
indicted  upon  Carroll,  the  hand  and  the  knife  were  now  close  together 
(and  the  Colonel  put  his  hand  in  his  bosom)  which  would  carry  to  hia 
heart  the  doom  of  just  retribution." 

As  this  sentence  was  pronounced  with  considerable  emphasis ;  that 
ball  of  fire,  the  one  eye  of  the  experimenting,  philosophic  lawyer,  was 
fixed  in  intent  gaze  upon  Corduroy,  He  evidently  quailed  under  it. 
"  If  any  man,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "  has.been  base  enough  to  do 
the  deed,  and  attend  the  proceedipga  of  this  honorable  Committee,  and 
see  this  honorable  body  proceed  to  sentence  W  Jeath  against  an  j'nno- 
eent  man,  without  using  any  means  to  prevent  so  foul  a  wrong,  he  did 
not  believe  he  could  escape  the  judgment  of  heaven ;  he  was  very 
sure  he  could  not  escape  judgment  from  his  hand,  though  he  had  to 
pursue  him  to  the  coast  of  Madagascar.  But,"  continued  the  Colonel, 
"what  is  the  use  of  multiplying  words  T  I  know  that  there  is  avrh  a 
man.  I  know  that  ho  is  in  this  room !  I  will  tell  him  something 
which  he  thinks  I  do  not  know.  He  who  stole  the  money  came  to 
the  pocket-book  before  Carroll,  He  stood  in  the  road  ;  he  opened  it ; 
he  saw  the  roll  of  bills;  he  put  them  in  his  pocket ;  he  folded  the 
pocket-book  up  again,  and  replaced  it  in  the  road — passed  hastily 
down  a  hollow,  entered  the  valley  road,  and  c^me  into  town,  I  tell 
that  man  that  confession  may  yet  save  his  life.  Now  I  wish  all  to 
hear  what  I  am  going  to  say.  I  bespeak  careful  attention.  You  see 
this  knife,"  drawing  a  formidable  and  gleaming  weapon  from  his  bo- 
som, "  I  raise  it  aloft,"  He  suited  the  action  to  the  word  ;  he  raised 
it  over  his  head,  "  If  this  guilty  wretch  does  not  come  forward, 
acknowledge  his  guilt,  and  implore  pardon  before  my  arm  falls  to  my 
side,  the  very  moment  afterwards  this  knife  shall  reach  his  heart." 

His  arm  began  slowly  and  steadily  to  fall.  The  most  intense  ex- 
citement pervaded  the  spectators.  The  eye  of  the  lawyer  waa  fixed 
with  intense  and  speculative  interest  upon  Corduroy.  The  knife  con- 
tinued gradually  to  fall.  The  eye  of  the  Colonel  began  to  show 
more  distinctly  the  change  of  color  indicative  of  high-wrought  excite- 
ment. Corduroy  began  to  show  the  tremor  of  guilt.  He  could  stand 
it  no  longer.  Before  the  knife  had  completed  the  semicircle,  with  a 
eoDTulsive  groan  and  agonizing  cry.  Corduroy  fell  at  the  feet  of  the 
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Colonel.  A  gleam  of  satisfaction  shot  across  the  visage  of  the  specu- 
lative lawyer.  It  had  gone  far  to  establish  his  favorite  theory.  So 
intense  was  the  passion  of  the  Colonel,  that  almost  involuntarily,  so 
much  was  he  under  its  maddening  mastery,  he  was  about  to  plunge 
the  knife  into  the  body  of  the  fallen  man,  and  was  prevented  by  some 
friends  among  the  bystanders,  who  read  aright  the  fell  purpose  of  the 
madman.  His  first  weirds  of  recovery  were,  "  Great  parted  crea- 
tion !"  This  broke  the  spell.  Some  laughed,  and  some  wept.  The 
Committee  took  charge  of  Corduroy.  When  he  was  taken  up,  he 
looked  wrinkled  with  age,  so  great  had  been  his  mental  terror. 

By  degrees  the  room  became  nearly  empty.  Carroll  continued  to 
occupy  his  seat,  spoken  to  by  no  one,  disturbed  by  no  one.  All 
shunned  him,  because  he  had  been  wronged  by  all.  He  was  a  living 
and  breathing  monument  of  shame  to  all.  A  thrill  of  revulsion  was 
caught  up,  and  ran  through  the  town.  Carroll  continued  to  sit  the 
picture  of  blank  stupefaction.  In  the  opposite  corner  sat  the  Ken- 
tockian,  plunged  in  the  wild  vortex  of  compunctious  visitings  of  con- 
science— gnawing  at  his  heart,  and  completely  unmanning  him.  Sud- 
denly, seeming  to  recover  consciousness,  with  eyes  streaming  with 
tears,  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Carroll.  "  As 
God's  my  judge,"  said  he,  "  it  shall  be  made  up  to  you."  Then,  after 
a  pause,  in  which  he  seemed  to  think  that  if  he  had  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  it  had  been  too  deeply  shocked  and  driven  in,  to  look  for  or  ex- 
pect such  a  result,  h«  added,  "  if  it  Is  in  my  power.  You  must  go 
home  with  me." 

Accordingly,  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  they  departed  for  Ken- 
tucky in  company.  Corcluroy's  life  was  spared.  His  punishment 
was  the  severer,  because  he  was  the  scape-goat  upon  which  the  ma- 
lignant spirits  of  the  town  wreaked  their  vengeance,  to  allay  thereby, 
m  a  measure,  their  own  guilty  feeling  of  shame  at  the  foul  wrong  they 
had  inflicted  upon  Carroll.  He  escaped  with  his  life,  but  that  was  all. 
He  was  asked  no  questions.  The  yellow  fever  of  Murrelism  died 
with  Carroll's  departure.  The  false,  and  yet  extremely  plausible  con- 
fessions, which  had  been  extracted  from  Carroll,  under  the  agonizing 
torture  of  the  lash,  had  destroyed  all  confidence  in  any  confession  ob- 
tained in  that  way.  And  it  gave  so  severe  a  blow  to  the  power  of 
the  Regulators^  that  they  became  as  suddenly  hated  and  despised,  as 
they  had  before  been  feared  and  respected.  Amid  much  evil,  they 
had  done  some  good. 

Some  time  during  the  ensuing  fall,  the  Colonel  was  found  dead 
near  a  creek,  not  many  miles  from  his  place,  and  not  very  far  from 
the  scene  of  the  theft.  He  had  been  rifled,  or  pistoled.  Tlie  ball,  a 
remarkably  small  one,  had  entered  his  right  temple.  I  was  living  in 
the  town  at  the  time.  It  became  my  business,  in  the  course  of  time, 
to  wind  up  his  saffliirs.  It  was  generally  believed  that  he  had  fallen 
a  \nctim  to  the  revenge  of  Carroll,  lliere  were  some  circumstances 
favoring  this  idea,  though  nothing  which  the  legal  tribunals  could 
reach.  It  was  kno^^ii  that  the  time  of  Carroll,  in  Kentucky,  was  occu- 
pied constantly  in  the  practice  of  pistol-shooting.  The  lawyer,  whom 
I  believed  to  have  been  a  pure  man,  AQd  who  died  a  few  years  after- 
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wards  with  coDBumptioD,  made,  upon  one  ooeasioo,  a  singular  disclo- 
sure to  me.  He  said  that  he  was  present  when  Carroll  and  the  Colonel 
first  met,  previous  to  his  being  given  up  to  one  of  the  Committees. 
He  siud  that  he  noticed  obvious  mutual  recognition  ;  and  he  thought 
he  perceived  the  striclien  sense  of  guilt  in  the  one,  and  the  gleam  of 
revenge  in  the  other.  As  administrator  of  the  estate  of  the  Colonel, 
two  very  remarkable  letters  fell  into  my  hands.  One  was  explana- 
tory of  the  aflair  of  the  ten-penny  nail,  and  the  other  1  will  here  give. 
The  first  has  interest  enough  to  be  reserved  for  another  occasion. 
This  one  indicates  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  Colonel's  mind.  It  had 
neither  date  nor  name,  but  was  in  the  Colonel's  handwriting.  It  was 
as  follows ; 

"  Dear  Qeoroe  ! — I  shonM  not  have  thought  that  yon  were  in  earnest, 
had  you  cot  told  me  so  in  the  letter  which  you  wrote  me  on  the  13lh.  I 
believe  that  you  arc  not  jesting,  only  because  you  say  that  you  ore  serious. 
You  aoy  it  is  divine  lo  forgive.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  mtrciful  to 
have  cut  down  with  the  first  offence,  nod  render  ftirgivencEs  unnecessary  1 
Bat  enough  of  this.  I  thought  that  I  had  been  at  the  pains  to  teach  yon 
better,  and  had  inculcated  in  you,  during  the  long  intercourse  of  friendship 
between  us,  belter  feelings  and  better  principles  than  those  you  seem  to 
entertain  in  your  communication.  I  find  that  my  wise  instructions  and 
■age  counsels  have,  I  fear,  been  thrown  away.  Indeed,  the  matter  shakes 
my  faith  in  the  worth  and  excellence  of  the  schooling  through  which  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  carry  you  for  so  many  years  of  patient  toil  and  watch- 
ful industry. 

"  In  vain  have  you  been  raised  "  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel."  If  I  have 
sought  lo  sow  one  seed — if  I  have  endeavored"  to  inculcate  one  principle  in 
your  mind  above  another — if  I  have  striven  to  make  flourish  one  germ  of 
thought  in  yon  more  lusnriantly.  it  has  been,  deference  la  the  sifter  sex. 
If  you  so  regard  my  teaching,  "  in  the  green  tree,"  what  may  I  not  expect 
in  the  "  dry  7"  Great  parted  creation  '.  George,  if  you  grow  up  to  moture 
years  with  your  present  thoughls  and  feelings,  I  cannot  answer  for  the  con- 
sequences. I  am  afraid  vou  will  he  lost.  Is  it  possihie  thai  I  have  to 
begin  again  with  you  in  Chesterfield,  carry  you  through  all  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels,  into  the  Crusaders  and  the  Spanish  wars  of  the  Moors,  up 
to  Cleopatra  and  Antony,  and  then  down  agnin  through  the  French  school 
of|)ohte  men,  and  the  ^\it,m^\i  "  inamoradora  feminaTmm,"  by  way  of 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  to  Goodrich's  First  Le-suna  for  Beginner*,  in  the 
modem  school  of  politeness.  Such  a  thought  would  be  death  to  me.  I 
could  not  survive  it.  My  locks  would  whiten  in  an.hour.  How  often  has 
it  been  my  pleasure  to  teach  you  that  you  cannot  be  too  deferential  to  the 
fair  sen  T  Bootaey  Poon" — (that  was  ihe  name  Ihe'Colonel  called  his 
daughter  Kllcn) — "Bootsey  Puon  Llamcs  you  in  this  matted  as  much  as  I 
do.  Thetrueleslof  the  sentlemanis  the  rigid  observance  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  domestic  hearth.  The  true  scoundrel,  George,  is  he  who,  under  the 
guise  of  friendship,  will  whisper  love,  in  violation  and  disregard  of  the  cove- 
nants of  the  altar.  Deference  to  the  (air  sex  is  due  from  all  gentlemen,  but 
his  deference  should  not  o'crstep  the  linesof  virtue.  The  virtues  cluster 
around  the  domestic  altar ; — who  makes  an  inroad  there,  is  worse  than  a, 
devil.  The  forewarned.  George,  are  forearmed.  Bootsey  Poon  has  a  sad 
■tory  to  tell  you.     We  shall  expect  you  in  a  month." 

The  Colonel,  in  early  life,  h^  been  filled  with  the  milk  of  human 
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kindness.  His  intercourse  "with  the  world  soured  him  ; — the  history 
of  the  ten-penny  nail  nearly  maddened  him.  The  principle  in  that 
letter  to  George,  had  it  been  adopted,  might  have  saved  him.  He 
there  sought  to  stanch  a  fountain  of  bitter  waters,  that  in  afler  years 
embittered  his  own  life.  He  sacrificed  himself  for  his  daughter.  He 
renounced  honor,  and  self  respect,  and  personal  dignity,  for  Bootsey 
Poon.  He  loved  and  respected  but  one  thing  in  the  world.  That 
was  his  daughter.  She  was  worthy  of  his  love.  She  was,  indeed,  a 
**  line  of  poetry  in  a  world  of  prose."  Dearly  was  he  loved  in  return 
by  that  high-souled,  and  self-sacrificing,  and  charming  lady.  But  he 
loved  unwisely  as  a  father.  Ibrbdiz. 

Jifississijjpi. 

[We  trust  the  author  will  go  on  and  finish  immediately  this  sketch,  which  is 
M  foil  of  deep  and  liyely  interest. — Editor.} 
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Tbb  following  paper,  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  engineer,  Thomas  Butt 
Hewsotif  Esq.,  who  has  been  an  able  collaborator  in  the  pages  of  the  Rod-Road 
Journal,  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  exhibitions  of  the  true  internal  improYement 
necessities  of  our  region,  that  has  ever  been  prepared  for  the  press.  The  au- 
thor shows,  with  a  few  bold  strokes,  the  eminently  dangerous  position  which 
New-Orleans  now  occupies,  with  reference  to  Western  commerce,  and  the  al- 
most  certainty  of  a  speedy  decadence  of  her  propensity,  already  begun,  unless 
the  tocsin  be  sounded,  and  our  citizens  aroiised  from  their  sleep  of  death.  Up, 
up,  ye  men  of  capital,  ye  men  of  influence  and  enterprise,  for  it  is  no  common 
danger  that  menaces.  The  hour  is  even  now.  Though  the  remote  contingency 
of  Tthuantcpec  be  achieved,  "  the  summer  for  us  is  nearly  past — the  harvest  en- 
ded— we  are  not  saved  P* 

We  believe,  that  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Hcwson^s  communication  to  our 
pages  will,  if  adopted,  be  worth  more  to  NewtOrlcans  than  the  discovery  of  the 
mines  of  California  to  the  American  people ;  and  we  call  upon  our  brethren  o^ 
the  press  in  the  city  and  out  of  it,  to  republish  this  article,  and  to  urge  its  .sub- 
ject unceasingly  upon  their  readers.  Wc  have  a  promise  from  Mr.  Hew  son, 
who  is  now  employed  as  an  engineer  in  developing  the  improvements  of  the 
West,  that  he^  wi|l  furnish  to  our  pages  a  series  of  these  invaluable  contri- 
butions.— [Editor.  ] 

The  price  of  produce  is  made  up  of  the  three  items,  the  proceeds  of 
the  merchant,  of  the  carrier,  and  of  the  producer :  The  sum  received 
by  the  producer  of  an  article  is  therefore  the  balance  remaining,  after 
deducting  from  the  price  of  the  article  the  sum  paid  for  commission 
aod  transport ;  consequently  every  cent  saved  on  transport  is  a  cent 
gained  on  production ;  and  hence  economy  of  transit — all  else  being 
equal — rules  the  direction  of  trade. 
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Again :  every  city  has  its  own  commercial  basin ;  and  this  basin 
being  defined  by  the  economy  of  transit — all  else  being  equal — trade, 
like  water  falling  on  a  ridge,  flows  in  opposite  directions  on  either 
side  of  its  limits.  As  in  nature  a  number  of  minor  rain-basins  go  to 
form  the  basin  of  a  great  drainage  outlet,  so  also  in  trade  a  number 
of  interior  trade-basins  go  to  form  the  basin  of  a  great  commercial 
outlet.  The  sum  of  the  commerce  of  a  seaboard  city  is  regulated 
therefore  by  the  number  and  extent  of  the  interior  cities  represent- 
ing its  several  tributary  basins  ;  to  draw  of  the  tribute  of  one  of  those 
cities  or  basins,  is  to  diminish  the  commerce  of  the  original  outlet  by  a 
corresponding  amount. — If  the  Chattanooga  Rail-road  draw  oif  the 
business  of  Nashville  to  Charleston,  the  commerce  of  New-Orleans 
is  diminished  by  an  amount  corresponding  to  the  trade  of  the  Nash- 
ville basin.  On  the  other  hand,  to  extend  the  area  tributary  to  one  of 
her  interior  cities,  to  increase  its  production  or  stimulate  its  industry^ 
is  a  gain  to  that  amount  to  the  business  of  the  seaboard  city.  For 
example,  to  extend  the  area  tributary  to  the  city  of  Natchez  or  to  the 
city  of  Memphis,  is  a  gain  to  the  amount  of  the  extension  by  the 
city  of  New-Orleans. 

Economy  of  transit  ruling  the  direction  of  business,  trade-basins 
have  been  established  by  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  transit  on  rivers 
and  common  roads  :  the  result  of  this  comparison  has  sketched  out 
the  relations  under  which  the  South- Western  country  stands  at  this 
present  time  to  South-Western  cities.  But  nl)w  a-  n€(\^.  alement  is 
about  to  enter  into  the  case  : — the  question  lie^  hencefortii  between 
rivers  and  rail-roads  ;  and  consequently  under  the  influence  of  this 
new  basis  of  comparison,  the  relations  of  South-Westem  trade  will  in 
all  cases  be  considerably  modified,  in  many  cases  be  totally  changed. 
Claysville,  in  North  Alabama,  sends  it's  produce  by  way  of  the 
Tennessee,  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  a  distance  of  1600  miles,  to  New- 
Orleans  ;  the  choice  lying  between  that  means  of  transport  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the, other  hand  a  haulage  to  Mobile  over  some  270 
miies  of  common  road.  But  assuming  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
road from  Claysville  to  Mobile,  (Selma  and  Tennessee  road,)  the 
choice  lying  then  between  1600  miles  of  inferior  navigation,  and  270 
miles  of  rail-road ;  the  business  entering  at  Claysville  will  un- 
doubtedly  flow  to  Mobile.  Ilydrograpjiical  position  has  ruled  in  the 
matter  up  to  this  moment ;  but,^  the  future,  the  prosperity  of  cities 
will  be  in  more  intimate  accordance  with  geographical  position.  Mo- 
bile has  continued  almost  a  village,  with  upwards  of  100,000  square 
miles  of  productive  country  behind  her ;  but  now,  unde^;  the  influence 
of  this  new  agent  of  trade,  she  is  about  to  gather  in  Her  store-houses 
not  only  the  cotton  of  Alabama,  but  perhaps  even  the  corn  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Rail-roads  arc  indeed  a  powerful  means  of  altering  the  direction  of 
trade ;  but  as  they  derive  their  power  by  effecting  an  economy  of 
transit,  they  lose  it  at  the  point,  where  this  economy  ends.  A  rail- 
road fails  to  exert  on  the  general  trade  of  a  district  any  influence, 
when  in  competition  with  a  good  navigable  river,  unless  the  saving 
in  distance  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  excess  in  freight :  if  transport 
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(fre^ht,  risk,  time,  ^so.)  be  four  times  as  much  per  mile   on  a 
rail-road  as  on  a  river,  general  trade  will  follow  the  river,  unless  its 
windings  amount  to  a  milei^e  nearly  quadruple  that  of  the  rail-road. 
From  New-Orleans  the  Mississippi  is  always  safe  and  open  for  the 
largest  boats  as  far  as  Memphis  :  the  dangers  and  obstructions  of  the 
river  commence  immediately  above  Memphis.     Now,  for  general 
trade,  we  might,  afler  taking  into  consideration  the  difference  of  time 
and  safety  in  the  one  case,  and  the  freightage  in  the  other,  rate  the 
advantages  of  so  tine  a  navigation  as  (he  Mississippi  between  New- 
Orleans  and  Memphis,  in  comparison  with  a  rail-road  of  the  same 
length,  as  four  to  one.   The  economy  of  transport  between  these  two 
points  consequently  identifies  them  for  ever ;  and  makes  the  growth 
of  Memphis  a  direct  accession  to  the  growth  of  New-Orleans.     To 
buildup  Memphis,  is,  Iherejorey  to  build  up  New- Orleans.     So  also  on 
tke  same  grounds  with  Natchez:  her  progress  is  Neuf- Orleans  progress. 
Hydrographical  relations  alone  have  regulated  the   prosperity  of 
New-Orleans ;  but  now,  that  rail-roads  enter  into  the  question,  New-Or- 
leans is  thrown  back  upon  geographical  relations.  A  lake  cutting  her  off 
firom  the  interior — she  sits  out  on  a  sea-girt  peninsula,  in  a  position 
of  serious  geographical  disadvantage.     Indeed,  so  serious  is  this  dis- 
advantage, that  the  city  of  Jackson,  a  point  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  due  north  of  New-Orleans,  can,  though  lying  one  hundred  miles 
more  westerly  than  Mobile,  be  operated  on  by  the  latter  city  with 
some  ten  oi  fif);een  miles  of  rail-road  less  than  that  required  for  the 
same  -purpose  by  New-Orleans.     But,  although  New-Orleans  has,  of 
herself,  no  advantage  in  this  respect,  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  her 
citizens  may  enable  her  (if  I  may  use  such  an  expression)  to  borrow  a 
position.      The   Mississippi  river,  by  placing  her  within  a  distance 
equivalent  to  200  miles  of  rail-road  from  Memphis  and  75  miles  of 
rail-road  from  Natchez,  may  be  made  to  give  New-Orleans  the  geo- 
graphical advantages  of  a  city  situated,  in  the  latter  case,  at  the  head 
of  a  bay  some  30  miles  in  the  interior ;  and  in  the  case  of  Memphis,  at 
the  head  of  a  bay  some  130  miles  in  the  interior.     This  course  will, 
therefore,  be  a  master-stroke  in  her  rail-road  enterprise.    If,  indeed, 
rail-roads  could  possibly  divert  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  at  Vicks- 
burgh,  the  distance  and  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  a  rail-road  from 
that  point  to  New-Orleans,  would  enable  Mobile,  in  virtue  of  lower 
freights,  to  carry  off  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  at  Vicksburgh  in 
the  teeth  of  the  rail-road  competition  of  New-Orleans.     Rail-roads 
running  directly  from  New-Orleans  into  the  interior,  throw  her  back 
on  her  geographical  relations ;  whereas,  besides  maintaining  much  of 
her  hydrographical  advantages,  she  may  also    combine  with  these 
all  the  benefits  of  a  powerful  geographical  position,  by  throwing  out 
lines   of   rail-roads   from   her  inalienable   tributary — Memphis    or 
Natchez — to  the  farthest  limits  of  her  basin.     This  is  the  true,  and 
must  be  the  triumphant,  policy  of  New-Orleans.    Memphis  rail-roads 
judiciously   conceived,  are   emphatically  and    pre-eminently  New- 
Orleans  rail-roads.   The  same  holds,  on  Uie  same  grounds,  of  Natchez 
rail-roads. 
The  present  haain  of  New-Orleans  is  being  acted  on  with  rail-roads 
12  VOL.  n. 
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%y  all  the  cities  of  the  seaboard  from  New-York  to  Mobile.  South 
of  the  Ohio,  the  roads  of  Charleston  are  at  work ;  and  those  of  Mo- 
l)ile  will  soon  be  in  operation.  Her  domain  is  being  thus  parcelled 
out  amongst  rivals ;  yet  New-Orleans  looks  on  with  as  much  indiffer- 
ence as  though  her  commercial  greatness  were  inalienable.  It  may 
be  profitable  to  inquire  here,  whether  the  greatness  of  New-Orleana 
Asj  after  all,  hedged  round  with  a  divinity  as  unapproachable  as  that 
of  the  bird  of  ancient  idolatry,  whose  feathers  no  one  should  dare 
presume  to  ruffle. 

Charleston  can,  with  400  miles  of  rail-road,  operate  on  any  point 
of  the  curve,  La  Fayette  (Ga.), Washington  (Tenn.),  Kingston  (Tenn.), 
Clinton  (Tenn.)  :  Mobile  can,  with  the  same  length  of  road,  operate 
along  the  curve,  Camden  (Tenn.),  Reynoldsburgh  (Tenn.),  Milton 
(Tenn),  Pikeville  (Tenn.),  Columbus  (Tenn.) ;  and  therefore,  assuming 
the  two  markets  equally  good,  check  the  influence  of  the  400  miles 
of  road  from  Charleston,  at  a  point  between  Washington  (Tenn.)  and 
Calhoun  (Tenn.)  :  a  circle  of  500  miles  radius  from  Charleston,  and 
another  of  500  miles  from  Mobile,  intersect  each  other  near  Greens- 
burgh  in  Kentucky.  A  circle  of  300  miles  radius  from  Savannah  will 
intersect  a  circle  of  the  same  radius  from  Mobile  at  a  point  near 
Cedartown  in  Georgia.  Consequently,  all  these  being  neutral  points, 
a  line  connecting  Cedartown  in  Georgia,  Calhoun  in  Tennessee,  and 
Greensburgh  in  Kentucky,  will  indicate,  subjecf  to  alterations  arising 
from  the  character  of  the  competing  markets,  the  western  limits  of  the 
Charleston  and  Savannah  basins ;  the  trade  east  of  this  line  following 
the  road  to  either  of  those  cities ;  the  trade  west  of  it — assuming 
no  other  competition — flowing  to  Mobile.  If  the  quotations  for  cot- 
ton be  assumed  one-eighth. of  a  cent  per  lb.  higher  in  Charleston  than 
in  Mobile,  this  difference  in  favor  of  Charleston  will  remove  the  limits 
of  its  basin  about  75  miles  west  of  the  limits'  laid  down  here.  If  the 
difference  be  one-fourth  cent  in  favor  of  Charleston,  the  limits  will 
stand  75  miles  still  more  westerly ;  but  in  both  cases  the  physical 
difficulties  met  in  penetrating  to  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  &c., 
may  be  estimated  as  a  draw-back  on  this  increased  length  to  the 
amount  of  some  40  miles.  However,  it  may  be  safely  concluded, 
that  although  Charleston  cannot,  as  will  be  shown  by-and-by,  compete 
with  New-Orleans  at  Nashville,  the  Charleston  rail-road  must  always, 
as  at  present,  draw  off  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee from  New-Orleans. 

The  western  and  northern  limits  of  the  Mobile  basin  are  regulated 
by  competition  with  New-Orleans.  Above  Memphis,  the  rivers 
brought  in  competition  on  the  part  of  New-Orleans  with  the  rail-roads 
of  Mobile,  are  such  inferior  navigations — "  frozen  one-half  the  ye^, 
and  dry  the  other" — that  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  northern 
and  western  limits  of  Mobile  basin,  it  were  better  to  suppose  New- 
Orleans  disputing  her  trade  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
namely,  as  shown  in  the  outset,  a  rail-road  from  Memphis. 

Memphis,  being  removed  from  New-Orleans  a  distance  equivalent  in 
cost  of  transit  to  200  miles  of  rail-road,  possesses  all  the  commercial 
advantages  of  a  point  situated  on  a  rail-road  200  miles  to  the  north 
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of  Mobile ;  and,  in  thfiae  reasonings,  may  be  considered  as  situated 
at  a  point  within  200  miles  by  rail-road  from  New-Orleans.     A 
circle,  which  may  be  reached  by  300  miles  of  road  from  Mobile, 
passes  through  Jefferson  (Ala.),  Huntsville  (Ala.),  Florence  (Ala.), 
i>e  Kalb  (Ala.)  :  a  circle  that  may  be  reached  by  100  miles  of  rail- 
road from  Memphis — equivalent  to  300  miles  of  rail-road  from  New- 
Orleans — ^passes  through  Trenton  (Tenn.),  Lexington  (Tenn.),  Purdy 
gsnn.),  6sc.,  and  intersects  the  former  circle  at  Eastport  (Tenn.) 
e  circle  of  400  miles  of  rail-road  from  Mobile,  and  of  200  miles 
of  rail-road  from  Memphis,  intersect  at  Franklin  (Tenn.) :   the  circle 
of  500  miles  from  Mobile,  and  of  300  miles  from  Memphis,  interseet 
at  Glasgow  in  Kentucky ;   consequently,  in  a  rail-road  struggle,  a 
line  connecting  the  points,  Glasgow  in  Kentucky,  Franklin  in  Tennes- 
see, and  Eastport  in  Tennessee,  defines  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
basin  of  Mobile.     By  applying  this  system  of  reasoning,  it  follows 
that,  north  of  the  line  just  determined,  New-Orleans  can  retain  her 
trade  by  the  aid  of  rail-roads ;  and  that,  without  this  aid.  Mobile  can 
draw  off  all  the  business  of  Nashville  basin,  and  even  a  considerable 
portion,  if  not  all,  of  that  of  Louisville  basin.     But,  to  sum  up  the 
foregoing,  it  may  be  asked  whethejr,  with  the  limits  of  Mobile  basin 
running  from  Eastport  in  Tennessee  to  Glasgow  in  Kentucky,  New- 
Orleans  is  quite  safe  in  regarding  her  present  trade  an  unconditional 
entail.     Rail-roads  ean  sust^  her  position  north  of  this  line.  *  With- 
out rail-roads,  the  greatness  of  New-Orlean?  must  dwindle  into  abso- 
lute insignificance.     New-Orleans  must,  therefore,  act :  she  must  put 
her  shoulder  to  the  wheel :  it  will  help  her  very  little  to  call,  with 
either  yawniog  indifference  or  fitful  earnestness,  on  the  iron  Jupiter. 

A  large  portion  of  the  present  trade  of  New-Orleans  must,  in  any 
event,  be  drawn  off  to  other  sea-ports.  Part  of  Eastern  Tennessee 
must  henceforth  continue  to  send  its  business  to  Charleston  over  the 
Georgia  rail-roads.  The  Selma  and  Tennessee,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio, 
must,  from  the  date  of  their  completion,  draw  off  all  the  trade  of 
Alabama,  one-third  of  the  trade  of  Mississippi,  and  about  the  same 
proportion  of  the  trade  of  Tennessee.  If,  then,  rail-roads  can  simply 
stop  the  inroads  of  Mobile  and  Charleston  at  these  limits,  how,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  New-Orleans  to  meet  this  enormous  draft  on  her 
prosperity?  The  answer  arises  evidently — ^by  the  development  of 
those  parts  of  her  basin  that  must  for  ever  continue  parts  of  it. 

The  best  means  of  stimulating  the  production  of  the  territory  that 
must  continue  for  ever  tributary  to  New-Orleans,  appear  to  be  these : 
1st,  a  rail-road  from  Memphis  to  St.  Francis  in  Arkansas ;  with  these 
two  extensions  from  that  point,  namely,  one  to  Arkansas  river  at 
^  Little  Rock,  the  other  by  the  shortest  possible  route  to  Erie  on  the 
Osage;  2d,  a  rail-road  from  Natchez  across  the  Washita  to  La 
Grange  on  Eed  River,  and  thence  by  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Washita 
to  meet  the  Memphis  road  at  Little  Rock. 

The  road  from  Memphis  to  the  Osage  must  necessarily  form  the 
basin  of  a  system  of  roads.  Though  only  some  250  miles  long,  it 
suggests — ^indeed  will  force — junctions,  extensions,  branches,  to  an  ex- 
tent much  greater  Uian  its  own.    The  branch  from  St  Francis  to 
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Uttle  Rock,  the  first  link  in  a  eouthern  route  to  the  Padfio,  will  be  90 
miles  long.  A  branch  road  westward  from  Elizabeth,  will  open  up 
the  country  to  the  head  waters  of  White  River,  A  northeaaterly 
branch  from  Jackson,  or  Canton  in  Arkansas,  will  penetrate  the  great 
mineral  district  of  Missouri.  A  connection  at  Erie,  or  some  other 
point  in  the  valley  of  the  Osage,  will  bip  the  St.  Louis  "  Padfio  Rail- 
road" on  its  route  easterly.  This  Osage  road  must,  necessarily,  be 
the  parent  of  all  these.  It  will,  therefore,  identify  New-Orleans  with 
the  great  future — lying  within  and  without  the  State  of  Missouri. 
Traversing  a  country  teeming  with  industrial  resources — co^,  lead, 
rine,  copper,  iron — it  will  make  New-Orleana  the  market  of  the  great- 
est manufacturing  city  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  namely,  the  city  of 
Memphis,  when  acted  on  by  this  road.  This  road  may  be  said  to  be 
not  so  much  a  work  of  development  as  of  creation — the  creation, 
however,  of  an  unequalled,  and  still  more  of  an  unassailable,  commer- 
cial greatness.  But  even  now  the  farmers  in  the  valleys  of  White 
River  and  of  Arkansas  River  are  crying,  like  Sterne's  starling,  "  1 
can't  get  out."  Gentlemen  of  New-Orleans,  pray  help  those  ^rifby 
I^Uows  to  bring  grist  to  your  mill.  1,300,000  dollars  will,  most 
likely,  build  a  rail-road  from  Memphis  to  Little  Rock.  A  land  dona- 
tion fi^jm  the  government— obtainable  for  the  asking — ^may  be  made 
to  yield  (and  Uie  sales  should  be  made  on  the  condition  of  settlement) 
at  least  500,000  dollars ;  Arkansas  and  Memphis  .will  subscribe 
300,000  dollars;  and  surely  you,  gentlemen,  are  sufficiently,  interested 
in  this  road  to  subscribe  the  balance — 400,000  dollars.  You  will  not 
trouble  yonrselvea  in  the  matter  "i  But  better  tilings  are  te  be  hoped 
of  you.  An  untamed  earthquake  tore  those  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
riches  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  you  ;  speak  the  word,  and 
a  tamed,  a  harnessed  earthquake,  shall  lay  them  at  your  feet. 

A  rail-road  from  Natchez,  by  way  of  Red  River  to  Little  Rock,  re- 
commends itself  to  the  support  of  New-Orleans,  by  the  influence  it 
must  exert  on  the  development  of  the  whole  of  northern  Louisiana 
and  southern  Arkansas;  and  above  all,  in  the  advancement  of  the  pre- 
sent incipient  state,  inhabited  chiefly  by  that  interesting  people,  the 
Choctaws.  This  road  defines  a  system  of  roads  that,  under  its  foster- 
ing influence,  will  spring-up  immediately  on  its  completion  :  it  benda 
sufficiently  westward  to  unlock  the  trade  of  north-western  Texas  by  a 
branch  road  :  it  runs  far  enough  towards  the  borders  of  Arkansas  to 
ensure  a  future  extension  to  tiie  upper  Arkansas,  in  the  territory  of 
t^e  Qierokeea  and  Creeks  :  and  in  conjunction  with  a  Memphis  and 
Little  Rock  rood,  its  upper  bend  runs  suflicifuitly  westward  to  place 
the  starting  point  of  a  southern  route  to  the  Pacific  on  fi)e  borders  of 
Texas.  « 

A  road  from  Natehez,  by  Lagrange  to  Little  Rock,  will  be  about 
280  miles  long,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at  $2,500,000.  A 
road  from  Natchez  to  La  Grange  may,  perhaps,  be  found  better  suited 
to  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  case.  This  road  will  be  some 
160  miles  long,  and  will  probably  cot  cost  more  than  $1,500,000. 
Natchez  would  most  likely  teke  $200,000  in  the  stock  of  this  road ; 
Louisiana  would  perhaps  take  $400,000  more;  and  assuming  the  do- 
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nation  of  government  to  yield  $500,000,  a  subscription  on  the  part  of 
New-Orleans  of  $400,000,  will  therefore  build  the  road. 

The  Natchez  and  Little  Rock  road  will  traverse  a  country  not  only 
angularly  favorable  for  locomotion,  but  extraordinarily  rich  in  agri- 
cultural resources.  The  glowing  pictures  drawn  by  settlers  in  the 
Ouachita  valley — ^a  valley  which  this  road  taps  twice — represent  it, 
its  com  and  cotton,  its  wine  and  olives,  a  very  Canaan  of  agricultu- 
ral richness.  Coupling  this  with  the  dazzling  promise  afforded  by  the 
partial  explorations  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  district  lying  between 
the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  those  of  the  Ouachita  Rivers,  there  is 
verj  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  a  rail-road  from 
Natchez  to  Little  Rock.  But  when  the  trade  of  the  Red  River  valley 
above  the  great  raft  is  added  to  that  included  in  those  relations,  a 
road  from  Natchez  to  Little  Rock,  by  way  of  Red  River,  may  be 
very  safely  pronounced  an  excellent  investment,  when  the  present 
population  along  the  route  shall  have  received  the  increase  consequent 
on  disposing  of  the  government  donation  to  actual  settlers.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  lands  obtainable  from  the  government  constructing  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  road  by  their  proceeds,  the  immense  re- 
runs of  the  road,  being  distributed  over  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
nominal  capital,  the  dividends  will  be  increased  from  33  to  50  per 
cent,  to  actual  subscribers.  Here,  then,  is  a  rich  field,  in  addition  to 
that  other  one  furnished  by  a  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  rail-road,  for 
New-Orleans  enterprise.  Let  New-Orleans  awake  before  too  late : 
she  sleeps  in  her  purple  pomp,  with  a  poinard  at  her  breast. 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  of  the  road  suggested  between 
Natchze  and  Little  Rock,  lying  within  the  borders  of  Louisiana,  that 
state  is ' v6iy  deeply  interested  in  the  construction  of  such  a  road. 

Natchez  being  made  the  store-house  of  the  boundless  territory  de- 
bouching its  raw  materials  over  this  road,  must  necessarily  become 
one  of  the  greatest  marts  in  the  Mississippi  valley ;  a  point  for  the 
distribution  of  the  products  of  even  millions  of  people.  With  such  a 
prize  within  her  reach— one  strong,  Energetic  citizen  could  grasp  it — 
the  people  of  Natchez  are  concerned  very  largely  in  the  construction 
of  a  Little  Rock  and  Natchez  road.  *    • 

But  notwithstanding  the  immense  benefit  resulting  to  Natchez, 
the  terminus  of  a  Little  Rock,  and  Natchez,  like  that  of  a  Little 
Rock  and  Memphis  rail-road,  is,  in  reality,  situated  on  the  levee  of 
New-Orleans.  .  Three  hundred  miles  of  an  unrivalled  navigation  conr 
necting  her  with  Natchez,  New-Orleans  cannot  possibly  improve  on 
the  commercial  results  of  ]a  Little  Rock,  La  Grange  and  Natchez  rail- 
road, by  an  extension  to  her  levee,  through  forests  and  swamps,  of 
^ne  hundred  and  forty  miles  of  rail-road.  What  is  the  policy  of 
making  a  road  in  reality,  where  it  already  exists  in  result  ?  The 
New- York  and  Erie  raiUroad  terminates  at  Piermont,  a  place  con- 
nected by  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  River  with  the  city  of  New- 
York  ;  but  what  man  of  sense  will  suppose  that  the  commercial  re- 
sult— in  fact,  the  terminus — of  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail-road,  is  in 
Piermont?     New-Orleans  is  plainly,  evidently,  as  much  the  terminus 
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offt  Little  Rock  andMetnphis,  of  a  Little  Bock  and  Natchez  rail-rosd, 
«8  New-York  is  of  an  Erie  and  Piermont  rail-road, 

A  Little  Rock  and  Natobea  rail-road,  as  a  certain  and  powerfiil 
meana  of  Btimulating  the  progreaa  of  thousands  of  square  milea  of 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  of  building  up  on  their  borders  a  highlj' 
productive  cirilization,  is  a  work  of  life  and  death  importance  to  the 
tottering  greatness  of  New-Orleans.  Gentlemen  of  New-Orieans, 
meet :  talk  the  matter  over  soberly  ;  lay  down,  as  a  corporate  body 
and  as  individuals,  your  portion  of  the  subscription  ;  and  rest  assured, 
IJiat  from  that  moment  a  Little  Rock  and  Natchez — at  all  events,  a 
La  Orange  and  Natchez — rail-road,  has  commenced  its  transition  from 
ink  fuid  paper  to  earth  and  iron.  The  initiative  must,  however,  be 
taken  by  you.  Gentlemen,  the  Ouachita,  the  Red  River,  and  the  Ar- 
kansas valleys,  have  lodted  up  within  them  all  the  riches  of  the  Ara- 
bian cave.  The  spell-word  that  opens  them  is  that  gruff  and  uncouth 
one  of  the  modem  genii,  "  Fiz-zig- rattle-crackle- whia."  Quick,  gen- 
tlemen; others  know  the  secret ! 

The  influence  of  a  La  Grange  and  Natchez  rail-road  will  quicken 
tiie  settlement  of  the  public  lands  along  its  route ;  and  setting  a  tide 
of  enterprise  beyond  it,  spread  out  in  a  very  short  time  a  new  state 
on  the  Western  borders  of  Arkansas.  Such  a  work  is  entitled  to  th« 
support  of  the  general  government. 

With  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  the  general  govern- 
ment, the  cities  of  Memphis,  Natchez  and  New-Orleans,  all  interested 
in  the  construction  of  a  Little  Rock  and  Memphis,  and  a  La  Orange 
and  Natchez  road,— in  all,  about  290  miles, — there  can  be  as  little 
doubt  of  the  means  as  there  is  of  the  ends.  What,  then,  is  wanted^ 
Not  intelligence,  not  resource,  not  public  spirit ;  there  is  a  perfect 
glut  of  all  these.  What,  then,  is  wanted  but  a  man, — a  man  who 
can  mould  circumstances  to  his  purpose ;  one  of  deep  convictions 
u)d  strong  will  ?  Gentlemen  of  New-Orleans,  you  are  laggards  be- 
hind the  world.  You  are  sleepers,  while  the  early  ones  of  the  earth 
are  picking  your  cotton  and  shelling  your  corn.  Would  you  come 
up  with  the  rest  of  mankind  1  Let  every  mother's  son  amongst  you, 
mechanic  and  merchant,  lawyer  and  laborer,  hitch  himself  firmly  to  a 
locomotive.  Shame  on  you,  sirs!  In  this  twentieth  year  of  the  rail- 
road gospel,  you  are  yourselves  the  on\y  rail-road  sleepers  ia  Louisiana. 
What!  will  you  sleep  on?  Even  your  little  neighbor.  Mobile, 
rails — and  steams-^in  your  face. 

While,  as  portions  of  their  respective  system  of  roads,  a  Memphis 
Uid  Little  Rock,  and  a  Natchez  and  Red  River  rail-road,  are,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  true  prot/res^ve  policy  of  New-Orleans,  it  may 
be  well  to  inquire  what  is  the  true  conservative  policy  of  that  city  ;— • 
what,  for  instance,  is  the  best  means  of  maintaining  her  position  in  the 
country  watered  by  the  Cumberland,  and  that  watered  by  the  Ohio? 
The  answer  evidently  arises,  by  a  rail-road  from  Memphis  to  Nasb> 
ville,  and  thence  to  the  Ohio  at  Louisville. 

In  a  rail-road  struggle,  the  influence  of  Mobile,  and  that  also  of 
Charleston,  terminate  in  the  basin  of  Nashville;  that  of  the  latt«r 
terminating  east  of  Nashville,  and  that  of  Mobile  south  of  Nashville. 
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This  district  is,  therefore,  the  ground  on  which  New-Orleans  should 
ti^e  up  her  position.  Let  her  protect  this  assailable  point,  and  all 
within  is  safe.  The  rail-roads  of  New- York  hold  Cincinnati  at  present 
within  their  influence ;  and,  operating  from  that  point,  New- York,  bj 
drawing  trade  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  sapping  the  prosperity  of 
Louisville.  An  extension  of  a  Memphis  and  Nashville  road  to  Louis- 
ville will  hold  trade  to  its  original  direction,  and,  by  maintaining 
Louisville  against  the  otherwise  ruinous  influence  of  Qncinnati,  pre- 
serve the  prosperity  of  Louisville,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  prosperity 
of  New-Orleans.  All  the  trade  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  from 
Memphis  to  Nashville,  will  be  caught  on  its  rails  and  whirled  ofl*  to 
New-Orleans.  Mobile,  hampered  by  the  direction  of  her  roads,  can 
operate  at  only  two  or  three  points  on  the  south  side  of  a  Memphis 
and  Nashville  road ;  and,  therefore,  bringing  but  two  or  three  iso» 
lated  influences  in  competition  with  the  continuous  influence  of  this 
east  and  west  road,  will  leave  indisputable  possession  to  New-Orleans 
of  much  of  the  trade  even  south  of  a  Memphis  and  Nashville  road. 
On  every  consideration,  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  Louisville  and 
New-Orleans  rail-road — a  road  of  370  miles,  in  reality,  though  a  road 
of  700  miles  in  result, — ^is  the  first,  as  it  is  the  best,  in  the  policy  of 
New-Orleans. 

Louisville,  situated  at  a  point  where  much  of  the  business  of  the 
upper  country  must,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  take  the  rails,  on  its 
way  to  New-Orleans,  will  necessarily  become,  under  the  influence  of 
this  road,  the  greatest  city  on  the  Ohio.  The  road  to  Memphis  being 
the  only  means  of  preventing  a  change  in  the  direction  of  trade  from 
Gncinnati,  will  compel  that  city  to  pay  tribute  to  Louisville  ;  whereas, 
without  this  road,  business  following  the  direction  of  New- York, 
Louisville,  absorbed  into  a  system,  in  which,  taking  the  part  of  an 
extremity  which  trade  flows  Jrom^  rather  than  a  centre  which  trade 
flows  to,  must  inevitably  dwindle  into  a  tributary  to  Cincinnati. 
The  importance  of  this  road  to  Louisville  is,  perhaps,  even  greater 
than  to  New-Orleans. 

Nashville,  connected  with  the  mineral  and  mountain  districts  of 
eastern  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  by  a  water  carriage,  adapted  gene- 
rally for  lighterage,  will,  under  the  influence  of  this  road,  become  the 
seat  and  centre  of  extensive  manufactures.  This  road  will  place  the 
products  of  Nashville  within  easy  access  of  the  best  points  of  ex- 
change in  the  world,  namely,  in  ten  or  twelve  years  hence,  the  cities 
along  the  Mississippi  River ;  and,  besides  this  impulse  to  manu- 
facturing enterprise,  make  her  the  greatest  terminal  depot  for  the 
extreme  eastern  trade  of  New-Orleans.  This  road  is,  therefore, 
not  more  emphatically  a  New-Orleans  road  than  it  is  a  Nashville 
road. 

The  new  relations  opened  up  by  a  Louisville,  Nashville  and  Mem- 
phis rail-road,  will,  by  making  Memphis  a  point  for  the  transhipment 
of  traffic  on  the  road,  do  Memphis  very  great  service ;  but  the  road 
to  Erie  on  the  Osage  is  the  road  which,  though  now  impracticable, 
is  destined  to  exert  the  greatest  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  Mem- 
phis. A  road  from  Louisville  to  Memphis  is,  however,  a  work  of 
very  deep  importance  to  Memphis. 
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The  benefits  of  a  Memphis  and  LoniBville  road  will  be  very  consi- 
derable to  the  country  traversed  by  it.  In  Tennessee  it  would,  niD- 
niog  through  the  centre  of  the  state,  connect  its  two  must  important 

S lints,  and  by  connection  with  the  Nashville  and  Charleston  road  at 
ashville,  complete  a  continuous  chain  of  rail-road  through  the  heart 
of  Tennessee,  Passing  through  the  counties,  Shelby,  Fayette,  Hay- 
wood, Hardeman,  Madison,  Henderson,  Perry,  IDckman,  Humphreys, 
Williamson,  Dickson,  Davidson,  Robertson,  and  Sumner,  it  crosses 
the  direction  of  all  the  intermediate  water-courses,  and  consequent- 
ly— though  perhaps  increasing  the  engineering  difficulties — opening 
up  along  its  whole  length  a  country  only  partially  accessible,  pro- 
mises the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good  to  the  state.  This  road 
is,  emphatjcally,  a  Tennessee  road — the  state  road  of  Tennessee.  In 
Kentucky  this  road  will  furnish  a  cheap  means  of  transit  to  several 
hundredsquaremiles  of  country,  whose  productions,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  pay  the  heavy  tax  of  wagon-haulage.  It  will  run 
through  that  state  for  upwards  of  130  miles,  opening  up  the  resour- 
ces and  increasing  the  wealth  of  fourteen  counties  :  viz.,  Simpson,  Al- 
len, Logan,  Warren,  Butler,  Barry,  Grayson,  £dmondson.  Hart, 
Hu^en,  Lame,  Nelson,  BuUitt,  and  Jefferson.  Kentucky  is  there- 
fore very  deeply  interested  in  tiie  construction  of  a  Memphis  and 
Louisville  rail-road. 

With  New-Orleans  and  Louisville  interested  in  this  road  as  in  a  thing 
of  life-and-death,  with  Memphis  and  Nashville,  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky all  very  deeply  concerned  in  it;  with  the-circumstances  of  forty 
counties  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  calling  out  for  its  construction, 
why  is  this  road  not  built  ?  Let  New-Orleans  and  Louisville  see  to 
it  while  they  are  able  to  lend  it  aid. 

The  importance  of  a  Louisville  and  Memphis  rail-road  to  Louis- 
ville and  New-Orleans  cannot,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  over- 
rated. The  connection  of  this  road  with  a  point  of  so  little  compa- 
rative importance  as  Nashville,  would  not  justify — unless  indeed 
Nashville  lend  the  work  very  liberal  aid — any  serious  drawback  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  road  in  promoting  the  two  great  interests  of 
Louisville  and  New-Orleans.  The  route  by  Nashville  involves  an 
increased  length  of  some  twenty-five  miles ;  and  besides  that,  run- 
ning farther  up  towards  the  head  of  the  streams  watering  the  country, 
presents  in  all  probability  heavier  work  and  steeper  grades.  The 
more  direct  route  by  Sommerville,  Jackson,  Huntingdon,  Paris — strik- 
ing the  Tennessee  River  at  Grey's  Ferry,  the  Cumberland  River  at 
Dover — runs  by  Hopkinsville,  Greenville,  Hartford,  &c. ;  and  follow- 
ing for  a  considerable  part  a  succession  of  valleys,  besides  passing  the 
streams  at  points  farther  from  their  sources,  promises  a  cheaper  and. 
a  better  road.  This  latter  route,  too,  bears  stronger  evidence  of  a 
sustaining  trade  at  several  stages  of  its  progress  :  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Tennessee,  the  road  has  fulfilled  a  purpose  :  some  twelva  miles 
farther  on,  it  forms  at  the  crossing  of  the  Cumberland  another  com- 
plete design  ;  at  the  crossing  of  Green  River  it  receives  an  accession  of 
business,  that  marks  this  as  another  complete  stage  in  its  progress  : 
touching  the  Ohio  River  at  West  Point,  a  town  some  twenty  miles 
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below  Louisville,  it  accomplishes  at  that  stage  an  additional  important 
end ;  and  lastly,  running  up  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville,  the 
point  of  debouch  and  transhipment  for  the  trade  of  fifty  steamboats, 
the  outlet  of  a  great  commercial  basin  shut  up  partially  for  one  part 
of  the  year  by  droughts,  and  shut  up  totally  for  another  part  of  the 
year  by  frosts,  it  efiects  the  last  great  purpose  that  marks  it  with 
magniticence.  In  no  instance  throughout  the  country  can  be  found 
a  series  of  distinct  and  important  ends  so  perfectly  strung  together 
in  one  design  ;  in  no  instance  throughout  the  country  can  be  found 
a  design,  whose  crowning  purpose  will  accomplish  such  magnifi- 
eeot  results.  The  route  direct  to  Louisville  has  this  additional  ad- 
vantage :  by  striking  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road  at  a  more  obtuse 
angle,  it  becomes  a  more  certain  means  of  tapping  that  road  at  their 
junction  ;  whereas  a  more  southerly  route,  bringing  the  angle  of  junc- 
tion the  other  way,  would  at  a  certain  point  produce  the  ^contrary  effect. 

A  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  road  is  one  of  the  first  importance  in 
the  progressive  policy  of  New-Orleans.  Memphis  is  the  great  outlet 
of  South- Western  emigration ;  and  a  road  debouching  from  that  point 
at  White  River  and  Arkansas  River  into  the  heart  of  unsettled  lands 
of  teeming  riches,  will  attract  from  those  districts  about  to  become 
tributary  to  Mobile,  an  amount  of  capital  and  industry  that  will,  in  a 
few  years,  build  up  a  magnificent  trade  for  New-Orleans.  Existing 
circumstances  justify  this  movement  even  now  :  the  population  on 
White  River  are  calling  out  against  their  means  of  communication 
with  market,  so  also  with  the  people  of  Little  Rock :  the  trade  center- 
ing at  Bates ville,  and  that  also  at  Little  Rock,  has  no  outlet  for  se- 
veral months  of  the  year.  The  population  of  all  Arkansas  north 
of  the  southern  limit  of  the  Arkansas-river-basin,  must  discharge 
their  products  over  a  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  rail-road — one-half 
of  the  number  sending  their  products  as  through-trafiic,  the  other  half 
as  way-traflic.  The  donation  of  public  lands  being  onefimportant  item 
in  the  means  for  constructing  the  road,  if  the  sale  of  this  donation  be 
made  on  the  condition  of  settlement,  a  large  emigrant  population 
being  attracted  to  the  route  of  the  road,  the  traffic  and  the  train  may 
be  made  to  spring  up  together.  Exertion  in  these  matters  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  existence  of  New-Orleans  :  the  corporation  of 
that  city  may  do  well  to  stimulate  enterprise  in,  for  instance,  such 
roads  as  that  between  Little  Rock  and  Memphis,  to  anticipate  its 
promotion  by  an  offer  of  subscription.  If  local  interests  are  indiffer- 
ent  to  action  in  these  cases,  New-Orleans  cannot  afford  to  be  so  :  she 
owes  herself  the  duty  of  awaking,  along  all  the  routes  of  her  trade,  a 
spirit  of  practical  enterprise.  No  better  way  could  suggest  itself 
for  this  purpose,  than  a  statement  beforehand  of  the  works  she 
will  in  her  corporate  capacity  support,  and  the  extent  to  which  she 
will  support  them.  This  is  an  unusual  course :  but  New-Orleans 
must  force  the  construction  of  her  rail-roads  without  loss  of  time. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  repeated,  that  the  interests  of  Memphis  and 
of  Natchez  are  the  interests  of  New-Orleans;  that  merely  local 
measures  will  yield  New-Orleans  but  merely  local  trade,  a  trade 
that,  owing  to  her  geographical  position,  must  necessarily  be  very  li- 
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mited;  that  a  large  and  comprebensive  policy,  one  in  keeping  with 
hergreatness,  must,  by  placing  her  in  result  at  the  head  of  an  estuary 
in  the  interior,  enable  her  to  still  gather  the  richea  in  the  teeth  pf  all 
competitioner  the  greater  portion  of  the  Miaaissippi  valley.  There- 
suit  to  New-Orleans  of  a  rail-road  froro  Natchez  will  be  yery  great 
indeed  ;  but  rail-roada  from  Memphis,  giving  New-Orleans  in  eflect  a 
moat  magnificent  geographical  position,  will  reduce  the  encroachments 
of  Mobile,  Charleston,  New-York,  to  the  narroweat  limits,  and  swell 
the  extent  of  the  New-Orleans  basin  westward  of  the  Miaaissippi  to 
the  largest  extent.  If,  however,  New-Orleans  will  unfortunately  per- 
sist in  schemea  of  roads,  tenninating  actually  vrilAin  herself,  let  her,  if 
she  do  not  choose  to  waste  her  resources  on  a  work  miserably  local, 
direct  her  line  to  the  west  of  north ;  indeed,  if  ahe  will  insist  on 
ueiTiff  rail-road  cars,  the  best  direction  she  could  adopt  would  be  one 
by  Natchez  to  Red  River.  Roads  running  for  any  length  due  north 
of  New-Orleans,  can  be  most  cerbuniy  tapped  by  Mobile.  The 
course  indicated  above,  and  for  the  reasons  stated,  wiU,  however,  be 
found  the  true  policy  of  New-Orleans.* 


Note  : — The  proportioTi,  four  to  one,  between  caniage  on  Southern  rail-roads 
and  on  the  Mtaaiiaippi  between  Hemphii  and  Hew-Oilehoi.  it  ba«ed  on  the  fol- 
lowing  facti  and  figaiea : — 

Lieut.  Maury,  in  his  addieie  to  the  Memphi*  ConTention  of  NoTembar,  1849, 
■howing  the  cauae  whj  a  road  of  any  lucA  Unglh  ae  a  Pacific  Kail-road,  can  never 
bt  regarded  a.  chanJtdfar  traiU.  girei  the  result  of  an  analjiis  of  the  freighta  on 
IS  rail-roads  as  follows  :  merchandiae  ia  divided  on  those  roads  into  three  classes. 

The  first  claia,  consisting  of  heavy  articles,  such  as  coal  and  iron,  pays  an 
•vcrage  freight  of  4i  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  second  claia,  consisting  of  grain,  provisions,  &c.  (the  average  freight  not 
sUted.) 

The  third  class,  eonaisting  of  light  and  bulky  articles,  such  as  cloths  and 
manufactured  goods,  pays  an  average  freight  of  8  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  following  are  the  charges  for  heavy  fraghu  on  several  roads  in  New- 
England  : 

Boston  and  Loirell S    cents  per  ton  per  mite \5«    ^ 

Ballon  and  Maine Si  cents  per  ton  per  mile I  *-!' 

Boilonand  Worcttler 4    cents  per  ton  per  mile l.«S*l 

Concord  Rail-road 31  cents  par  ton  per  mile I  tjll 

Fitc/i/mrgh  Rail-road 4    ccnta  per  ton  per  mile I|l"i 

Weilem  of  Miueachiutllt .  .2i  cenu  ptr  ton  per  mile , )  Is 

The  Auburn  and  Rochester  road  (New- York)  charges  for  heavy  freiglile  7| 
cents  per  ton  per  mile.  The  freights  on  the  following  roads  may,  however,  be 
held  to  furnish  an  average  closer  to  the  truth  for  such  rpada  as  shall  come  in 
competition  with  the  Miaaissippi : 

*  Tbe  prfijected  rend,  now  a  milisr  of  so  mnch  inwreat,  U  eottmct  Nev-  Orltam,  and 
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Mflrfi'ffcm  and  Indianapokf,  la...  For  heavy  frei^htBi  6  4-6  c.  per  ton  per  mile,  ^  ?  S 

Link  Miami,  Ohio For  heavy  freights,  4  cts.  per  ton  per  mile,  \Zi.4 

Maeon.  and  Western,  Georgia.. Tor  heavy  freights,  5  cts.  per  ton  per  mile,  [  l|  | 
Central^  Savannah  to  Macon,  Ga. .  For  heavy  freights,  4|  c.  per  ton  per  mile,  j  4  «  ^ 

A  more  detailed  basis  of  comparison  may  be  furnished  in  the  follovring  tables, 
the  first  part  of  the  lirst  table  being  an  abstract  from  the  advertisement  in  the 
"American  Rail-road  Journal"  of  the  roads  referred  to ;  the  first  part  of  the 
Meond  table  being  an  abstract  from  the  advertisementin  the  same  Journal  of  the 
GflDtnl  Railxoad  (Georgia)  from  Savannah  to  Macon : 


1.— OBORGIA  RAILROAD  TRANSPORT. 


(■XTRACT  FROM  COMPANY'S  ADVBRTISBMBNT.) 

408  miles — 29  hours. 


FREIGHT. 


1st  Ctags. — ^Boxes  of  hats,  bonnets  and  furniture,  per  cubic  foot 

ti  Cla*9. — Boxes  and  bales  of  dry  goods,  saddlery,  glass,  paints,  drugs 

and  confectionary,  per  100  lbs 1  50 

3il  CiaMS. — Sugar,  coffee,  liquor,  bagging,  rope,  cotton  yams,  tobacco, 
leather,  hides,  copper,  tin,  feathers,  sheet-iron,  hollow-ware, 
castings,  crockery,  &c 0  86 

III  Class. — Flour>  rice,  bacon,  pork,  beef,  fish,  lard,  tallow,  beeswax,  bar- 
iron,' ginseng,  mill-gearing,  pig-iron  and  grindstones,  &c 0  65 

Cotton,  per  100  lbs 0  70 

Molasses,  per  hogshead 13  50 

Do.        per  barrel 4  85 

Salt,  per  bushel,  (at  18  cents  for  271  miles) 0  27 

Salt,  per  Liverpool,  sack,  (at  65  cents  for  271  miles) 0  98 

Ploughs,    com-shellers,    cultivators,    straw-cutters,   wheel- 
barrows, dx 1  50 


2.— CENTRAL  RAIL-ROAD. 

(kxtract  from  company's  advxrtissmrnt.)  r  I  S 

190.miles—13i  hours.  ^^ 

1  1 

u 

On  weight  goods  generally,  per  100  lbs $0  50 

On  measurement  gt>ods,  per  cubic  foot 0  13 

On  barrels,  wet,  (except  molasses  and  oil) I  50 

On  barrels,  dry,  (except  lime) 0  80 

On  iron,  in  pigs  or  bars,  castings  for  mills,  and  unboxed  machinery,  per 

100  lbs 0  40 

On  hogsheads  and  pipes  of  liquor,  not  over  120  gallons 5  00 

On  molasses  and  oU,  per  hhd 6  00 

Mr.  Hewson  left  some  blank  to  be  filled  up  by  us,  showing  the  comparative 
fireigfats  and  time  on  the  Mississippi  River  for  the  same  distance,  and  the  actual 
advantage  in  cheapness  possessed  by  the  river,  after  loss  in  interest  and  in* 
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■DTsncs  pud,  are  dedacted.  We  endeaTorad,  b;  coDTeiaation  witb  n 
and  investigation,  to  fill  up  these  blanks,  but  could  not  do  it  with  any  pi 
or  in  such  a  way  ai  would  be  at  all  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  freights  vary 
iOO  per  cent,  according  to  the  aeaBon,  Iho  boal,  ic,  and  Tery  frequently  to 
double  the  distance  will  not  be  to  increase  the  ej pens b  at  all,  oreiccpt  inaveiy 
small  figure.  In  table  1,  we  sbould  say  (be  rates  on  the  river  for  actual  freight, 
a  corresponding  distance,  would  be  :  class  1,  7  cents  cubic  foot ;  Sd  class.  40  els. 
the  hundred  ;  3d  class,  SO  cents  ;  4th  class,  10  cents  ;  cotton  per  hundred  30, 
molasses  per  hhd.  tl  BO,  salt  (aackj  SO  cents.  Or  generally,  on  weight  goods, 
the  highest  and  lowest  figures,  25  and  60  cents  pet  hundred,  average  30  cents. 
Insurance,  1  to  1^  and  S  per  c,ent.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration  for  the 
same  distance,  we  think  the  average  expense  on  the  river  docs  not  exceed  i  to 
1-6  that  on  the  rail-roads,  as  given  in  the  schedule  above.  This  is  but  a  cough 
approximation,  and  we  are  in  such  a  huny  for  the  press  as  to  be  unable  to  be 
very  precise. — [Eorroa,] 

The  average  ratio  of  river  and  road  freights  as  deduced  from  these  lablea  for 
the  items  of  general  trade,  would  stand  a  little  higher  than  tbe  ratio  adopted  ; 
but,  taking  all  (he  circumstances  of  the  case  into  consideration,  may,  the  writer 
is  of  opinion,  be  taken  on  an  average  of  four  to  one.  The  difference  that  can  be 
made  in  the  case  will  certainly  bo  too  trifling  to  interfere  materially  with  the  re- 
sults laid  down  above  ;  and  can  in  nowise  aScct  the  system  of  reasoning,  how- 
ever it  may  affect  the  prtciitncst  of  the  deductions. 

In  considering  the  conSict  of  New-Orleans  and  Mobile,  the  two  markets  are 
assumed  equally  good  ^  oerhaps,  howcvel,  the  Mobile  papers  disguise  a  little 
■uperiority  in  the  New-'Or!cans  quotations  :  a  very  little  dilTerence — a  very  shade 
ofa  difference  in  favor  ofNew-Orleans,  would  more  than  weigh  any  want  of  ei- 
ing  down  the  limits  of  the  Mobile  and  New-Orleans  basin  on  a  ratio 
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numbers.  We  wish  that  our  literary  friends,  in  the  different  slates,  would  be 
persuaded  to  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  for  the  Review,  a  similar  serieg 
of .  papers  upon  those  states.  We  have  already  had  a  promise  from  Senator 
Borland,  of  Artamai,  who  says  be  is  diligently  collecting  the  material  for  a  full 
and  complete  sketch  ^of  that  interesting  common  wealth.  Mr,  Clingman,  of 
iVDr(A-C'irDlin<i,partiallypromiBed  one  upon  his  state;  and  we  had  a  similar  con- 
ditional promise  from  feras.  Who  will  Uko  un  Tennessee,  Florida,  Alabatiui, 
ViTgTiaa,  Smilh-Cardiaa,  Mistmn,  &c,,  Ac.  1  We  published,  last  month,  a  pa- 
per upon  Georgia;  and  IhrougLout  our  ninr  volumea  is  scattered  an  immense, 
amount  of  material  relating  to  all  of  the  Southern  stales.  In  regard  to  Loaisiana, 
it  is  our  wish  to  be  more  minute,  and  we  have  urgently  begged  the  histoir  of 
the  diiTcrent  parishes  from  gentlemen  resident  In  them.  Fellow -citizens  of  the 
South,  let  us  preserve  the  records  of  our  being  and  our  enterprise. — [Ed. 

Dbar  Sib  : — In  the  November  number  of  the  Review,  I  was  re- 
minded of  a  promise  which  1  made  to  you  in  July  last.     By  this  no- 
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tioe,  you  haTe  so  publicly  committed  me  to  the  fulfilment  of  this 
|ffomise,  that,  not  to  perform  it  at  all,  would  be  as  disgraceful  as  to 
perform  it  ill.  I  must,  therefore,  now  commence  a  task  which,  till 
this  time,  msnj  circumstances  of  a  private  nature  had  banished  from 
mj  remembrance. 

I  allude  to  my  promise  to  furnish  you  with  an  Historical  Sketchy 
iocial,  political  and  commercial,  of  the  staie  of  Mississippi,  As  prelimi- 
nary to  this,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  sketch,  briefly,  that  por- 
tion of  its  history  which  preceded  the  occupation  of  that  territory  now 
Ijing  within  its  borders,  by  the  United  States  of  America. 

Of  the  early  discovery  of  this  country,  there  is  no  history  which, 
in  all  its  details,  can  be  called  authentic.  Though  not  quite  so 
tpoeryphal  as  that  which  narrated  the  adventures  of  Jason  in  search 
of  the  golden  fleece,  or  Hercules  strangling  lions  and  other  monsters, 
vith  which  Grecian  and  Roman  traditions  have  entertained  mankind, 
the  story  of  the  adventures  of  De  Soto  and  his  companions  is,  at 
best,  believed,  only  because  no  more  probable  or  authentic  account 
exists. 

The  territory  now  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
sssippi,  was  a  "  vast,  unbroken,  untrodden,  magnificent  wilderness," 
save  the  almost  imperceptible  traces  by  which  the  untutored  savages 
^ided  from  one  of  their  hunting  grounds  to  another,  and  the  few 
sparse  villages  which  they  inhabited,  until  the  year  1540,  (310  years 
ago,)  when  De  Soto,  with  his   followers,  numbering  about  1,000 
mounted  men,  led  on  by  thirst  of  Qonquest  and  gold,  penetrated 
across  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state,  to  that  portion  of  it  now 
called  Yallobusha  county.      They  there  took  possession  of  several 
handred  wigwams,  which  the  aflrighted  Indians  abandoned  at  the  ap- 
proach of  this  warlike  and  formidable  train.   Here  they  found  an  abun- 
dance of  com,  which  afforded  subsistence  to  themselves  and  their  ' 
horses  during  a  winter  of  unusual  severity,  and  foitified  themselves 
against  attack  from  the  only  quarter  which  threatened  them,  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  their  situation  allowed.     Well  it  was  for  them  that' 
they  did  so:  for  the  Spaniard  of  that  day,  with  all  his  chivalry  and 
pride,  was  but  a  barbarian  ;  and  his  cruelty  and  injustice  to  the  native 
tribes,  whom  they  had  driven  from  their  rude  but  happy  homes,  soon 
provoked  retaliatory  measures  from  the  latter.     The  Indians  attacked 
their  fortifications  with  such  courage  and  success,  that  every  hahita-. 
tion  was  burnt,  about  forty  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  horses  killed,' 
their  arms  and  clothing  consumed,  and  indeed  alniost  everything  es- 
sential to  the  comfort,  subsistence  and  protection  of  adventurers,  far 
from  their  native  land,  and  in  the  midst  of  implacable  enemies,  was 
destroyed. 

The  Sp^iards  were  Jthus  forced,  temporarily,  to  adopt  another  po- 
sition, which,  having  done,  and  having  repaired  their  losses  so  far  as 
ingenuity  and  labor  could  accomplish  it,  they  recommenced  their 
inarch  westwardly,  an^  in  a  few  days  struck  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  Having  here  consumed  a  month  in  constructing 
boats,  they  Anally  succeeded  in  landing  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river,  at  a  point  (as  it  is  supposed)  a  short  distance  below  Helena, 
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Arkansas.  They  then  penetrated  Arkansas,  in  search  of  gold,  as  far  ir 
as  the  Arkansas  river,  and  at  this  point,  De  Soto  having  lost  about  .u 
half  of  his  gallant  band,  and  their  horses,  and  being  without  sufficient  ^m 
provisions  for  the  residue,  despairing  of  the  object  which  had  hitherto  vt-^ 
animated  his  bosom, — the  discovery  of  gold, — and  dejected  and  dis-  ^ 
pirited  by  all  these  causes,  resolved  to  return  to  the  bank  of  the  Mis-  ^ 
sissippi  river,  and  there  establish  a  colony,  until  he  could  send  to  i^^ 
Cuba  (then  occupied  by  Spain)  for  ships  and  a  reinforcement  of  men 
and  arras,  with  which  to  take  permanent  and  secure  possession  of  his 
newly-discovered  country,  doubtless  with  the  view  of  founding  a 
mighty  and  populous  empire,  with  which  his  memory  would  forever  ^>, 
be  associated.  But  alas,  for  ambition — that  aspiring  quality,  "for 
man's  illusion  given !"  No  sooner  had  De  Soto  reached  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  than  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal  disorder,  which  terminated  \^ 
his  life.  Before  his  death,  he  appointed  Luis  de  Muscoso,  his  sue-  r>^ 
cesser,  in  command.  To  prevent  the  Indians  from  mutilating  his  ,J^ 
body,  his  followers  excavated  a  green  oak,  in  which  they  laid  his  . 
body.  They  then  nailed  a  plank  over  it,  and  threw  it  into  the  river,  .« 
where  it  sunk.*    This  occurred  in  the  year  1542.  J 

It  would  be  naturally  supposed  that  the  remnant  of  his  band  would    \ 
now  desire  to  return  to  Cuba ;    but,  although  dispirited,  they  were 
undismayed,  and,  under  the  command  of  Muscoso,  they  wandered  for 
many  months  among^  the  western '  wilds,  suffering  all  the  misery     - 
which  want,  exposure  and  danger  could  inflict,  till  the  year  1543,  when 
the  survivors  returned  again  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  prepared 
to  leave  the  country,  and  by  descending  the  river  to  the  sea,  seek  a    „ 
more  hospitable  land.      Having,  after  several  months,  constructed  a 
number  of  large  open  barks,  the  sides  of  which  were  defended  by 
hides  against  the  Indian  arrows,  they  embarked. 

They  now  numbered  about  350  men.     They  found  their  way  beset 
by  hostile  Indians,  who,  in   their  light  canoes,  would  pass  or  run 
around  them,  and  discharge  showers  of  arrows  among  them,  during 
several  days  and  nights.     At  length,  weary  of  submission  to  this 
harassing  species  of  warfare,  about  fifty  of  the  Spaniards  manned  a 
pirogue,  and  boldly  sallied  out  to  attack  the  savages.     But  all  were     ^ 
cut  off — not  one  returned.     The  remainder,  at  the  end  of  twenty  days, 
reached  the  sea,  and  shortly  aftxirwards  arrived  at  a  Spanish  town  on     *" 
the  coast  of  Mexico,  where  they  were  kindly  treated.     But  adventu- 
rers like  these  are  always  wholly  unfitted,  by  their  peculiar  habits  of    ; 
life,  for  any  permanent  occupation  or  home ;  and  from  this  point  they 
soon  dispersed,  and  wandered   whithersoever  accident  or  fortune 
might  lead  them.     Thus  ended  the  romantic  expedition  of  Fernando 
de  Soto.f 


#  De  Soto  was  42  years  of  age  when  he  died,  and  had  expended  100,000  dneats  in  thia 
eKpedition. — Holmes's  Anncds  of  America,  vol.  1,  p.  74. 

t  In  1673,  Father  Marquette,  and  Joliet,  a  citizen  of  duebec,  employed  by  M.  Takm 
for  the  Mississippi,  entered  that  noble  river  on  the  17th  Jane,  and  after  descending  it 
until  they  came  within  three  days'  journey  of  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  they  returned  towards 
Canada.— i£0/mM'«  AnnaU  of  America^  vol.  1,  p.  74. 
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In  1682,  (140  years  after  De  Soto's  inyasion  of  American  terri- 
tory,)  La  Salle  descended  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  point  of  its 
confluence  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  there  took  formal  possession 
of  the  adjacent  country,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France,  and  called 
H  Louisiana. 

Ascending  the  river  again,  he  tarried  among  the  Natchez  and  the 
T^isas  tribes  of  Indians,  and  then  went  to  Chickasaw  Fort.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  he  went  to  France,  and  in  1684  returned  with  a 
eolony,  bound  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River ;  but  unfortu- 
nately  missing  the  longitude,  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  where, 
for  several  years,  the  unhappy  colonists,  assailed  by  various  hard- 
ihips,  wasted  away,  and  La  Salle  himself,  not  long  afterwards,  was 
murdered  by  some  of  the  discontented  and  factious  survivors. 

In  1698,  M.  d'Iberville  was  authorized  by  the  French  King  again 
to  colonize  the  regions  bordering  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  He 
landed  at  Ship  Island,  off  the  mouth  of  Pascagoula  river,  and  erected 
buts  for  his  colonists.  Here  he  discovered  the  Biloxi  tribe.  From 
this  point,  setting  out  in  two  large  barges,  he  explored  the  coast,  and 
on  the  second  day  of  March,  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  All  doubt  of  the  identity  of  this  river  with  that  descended  by 
La  Salle,  was  dispersed  by  discovering,  when  they  reached  Bayou 
Goula,  articles  left  there  by  the  latter  in  1682,  and  also  a  letter  left 
by  De  Tonti  for  La  Salle,  in  1685.  Having  visited  the  mouth  of 
Red  River  and  Manchac,  Iberville  returned  to  Ship  Island,  and 
erected  a  fort  at  the  bay  of  Biloxi,  about  eighty  miles  east  of  New- 
Orleans.  He  then  embarked  for  France,  leaving  the  fort  in  com- 
mand of  his  brother,  Bienville.  In  December,  1699,  Iberville  re- 
turned from  France,  and  built  a  fort  soon  afterwards  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

In  1700,  De  Tonti,  having  descended  the  Mississippi  river,  arrived 
at  Iberville's  fort  with  a  party  of  Canadian  French,  from  the  Illinois. 
Iberville  availed  himself  of  De  Tonti's  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  country,  to  ascend  the  river  -^d  explore  its  banks,  form  alliances, 
&c  He  accordingly  detailed  a  party,  with  De  Tonti  and  Bienville, 
to  ascend  in  barges  and  canoes.  They  ascended  as  high  up  as  the 
Natchez  country,  four  hundred  miles  above  the  French  fort.  Here 
lie  selected  a  site  for  a  fort,  which,  however,  was  not  erected  till  sixteen 
years  afterwards,  and  called  it  Rosalie.  A  settlement  was  also  made 
in  1703  on  the  Yazoo  river,  which  was  called  St.  Peters.* 

In  1704,  Iberville  died  at  Havanna,  leaving  the  colonists  dependent 
for  subsistence  ou  hunting  and  fishing,  and  the  precarious  bounty  of 
the  Indians.  They  did  not  resort  for  some  years  to  agriculture,  and 
it  may  well  be  supposed  how  difficult  it  was  to  induce  men  accus- 
tomed to  this  idle  but  seductive  life,  to  exchange  it  for  agriculture  or 
other  regular  labor.  In  1713,  they  cultivated  small  gardens  at 
BiloxL 


*  The  tite  of  St.  Petert  it  now  owned  hj  J.  U.  Payne,  Jffisq.,  of  New-Orleana,  being 
of  hie  planutum. 
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In  1716,  Bieaville  built  a  fort  at  Natchez, — the  site  vbich  Iberville 
bad  selected  and  called  Rosalie,  sixteen  years  before, — and  left  in  it 
a  garrison  of  eighteen  men,  under  M.  PailUux. 

The  colonies,  thus  established,  grew  but  slowly,  New-Orleans 
having  been  soon  afterwards  founded,  and  the  coast  above  that  dty 
being  exceedingly  fertile,  numerous  emigrants  were  attracted  thither, 
and  in  1723,  rice,  tobacco  and  indigo  bad  been  produced  and  exported 
in  considerable  quantities. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  time,  reciprocal  ill-will  had  grown  up  be- 
tween the  frontier  settlements  and  the  neighboring  Indians.  The 
consequence  was,  a  conspiracy  of  several  tribes  for  the  purpose  of 
exterminating  the  whites.  The  Natchez  despatched  runners  to 
the  various  towns  and  settlements  of  the  Indians,  who  distributed 
quivers,  full  of  reeds,  each  of  which  cont^ned  the  same  number.  It 
was  agreed,  that  after  a  certain  moon,  a  reed  should  be  drawn,  every 
day,  from  each  quiver,  and  that  the  day  when  the  last  reed  was 
drawn,  should  be  that  of  the  intended  massacre.  It  is  said  that  aa 
Indian  girl,  anxious  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  whites,  and 
especially  to  save  the  life  of  one  of  them,  secretly  drew  several  reeds 
from  the  quiver  which  the  Natcliez  tribe  possessed,  with  the  view  of 
thus  defeating'  the  union  of  the  different  tribes  on  the  same  day,  with- 
out which,  it  was  believed  by  her,  that  no  single  tribe  would  make 
the  attack. 

But  her  stratagem'  only  precipitated  the  catastrophe.  On  the 
appointed  day,  the  Natchez,  thinking  that  their  allies  had  faltered, 
resolved  to  execute  alone  the  original  design  contemplated  by 
all.  Accordingly,  while  the  whites  (though  forewarned)  were  in 
their  houses  or  fields,  dispersed  and  engaged  in  their  various  pursuits, 
the  Indians  entered  the  settlement,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  trading 
for  provisions  and  ammunition  for  a  great  hunt,  obtained  access  to 
their  counting-houses  and  dwellings,  and  in  an  evil  hour  fell  upon 
them,  and  massacred  them  in  detail.  Every  white  mui  in  the  set- 
tlement was  murdered,  except  a  carpenter  and  a  t^lor,  both  of  whom 
were  spared  by  the  Indians,  with  the  view,  on  their  part,  of  building 
houses  and  making  garments  for  themselves ;  and  also  with  the 
exception  of  two  soldiers,  who,  baving'becn  absent  on  that  day,  hunt^ 
ing,  were  on  tlieirway  back  to  the  fort,  but  perceiving  the  ."moke  and 
flames  issuing  from  the  houses,  and  hearing  the  yells  of  the  savages, 
instantly  fled,  and  by  various  means  found  their  way  to  New-Orleans, 
where  they  announced  the  terrible  calamity  which  bad  befallen  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Rosalie. 

The  women  and  slaves  were  preserved  as  prisoners,  -^  The  governor, 
Chapart, — who,  though  fjeqiienliy  admonished  of  his'- danger  before 
this  massacre,  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  advice  of  his  counscUora, 
and,  being  of  an  audncious  and  reckless  eliaracter,  bad  even  threatened 
every  one  with  punishment  who  should  communicate  any  similar  in- 
telligence,— was  the  first  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  bis  temerity.  At  the 
same  time,  the  little  colony  at  St.  Peters,  on  the  Yazoo  river,  and  the 
one  at  Sicily  Island,  and  a  third,  near  the  town  of  Monroe,  shared  the 
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Stole  disastrous  &te.*  For,  although  the  neighboring  tribes  had 
been  prevented  by  the  stratagem  of  the  Natchez  girl  from  uniting  in 
the  massacre  at  Fort  Rosalie,  they  yet  proceeded,  on  the  day  wUch, 
but  for  the  precipitancy  of  the  Natchez  tribe,  would  have  been  the 
time  for  general  co-operation,  to  massa<;re  all  the  whites  within  their 
readi. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1728,  in  one  day,  were  swept  away  every  vestige 
of  civilization  by  the  Indians,  within  the  limits  which  now  constitute 
the  boundaries  of  the  state  of  Mississippi.  Not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred persons,  who  had  encountered  and  survived  all  the  perils  and 
hardships  of  emigration  and  a  sickly  climate,  perished,  in  an  hour, 
beneath  the  scalping-knife  of  the  savage. f 

Hie   Indians,  inflated  with  success,  and  glutted  with  spoil,  aban- 
doned themselves,  over  the  collected  bones  of  their  victims,  to  the 
most  intemperate  orgies ;  but  in  the  midst  of  their  prolonged  ca- 
rousing, Lesueur,  having  obtained  the  aid  of  six  hundred  Choctaw 
warriors,  on  the  Tombigbee,  advanced  suddenly  upon  them,  and  took 
sixty  scalps,  and  rescued  fifty  women  and  children,  and  the  carpenter 
and  tailor  before  mentioned,  from  captivity,  besides  one  hundred  and 
six  negro  slaves.      After  this  exploit,  these    Choctaw  warriors  dis- 
persed without  further  action.     But,  in  the  meantime,  Loubois  was 
advancing  with  a  large  force  from  New-Orleans,  and  the  Natchez  In- 
dians, learning  their  approach,  ceased  from  their  carousals,  and  forti- 
fied themselves  for  defence.     Aft;er  a  skirmish  of  seven  days,  during 
which  the  Indians  fought  desperatelv,  they  sent  a  flag  to  Loubois,  pro- 
posing to  surrender  the  remaining  French  prisoners,  numbering  two 
hundred  souls,  provided  the  French  artillery  should  be  removed,  and 
the  siege  abandoned ;   but  declaring  that  a  refusal  of  these  terms 
would  be  followed  by  the  immediate  destruction  of  all  the  French 
prisoners,  by  fire.     In  order  to  preserve  life,  Loubois  consented,  and 
negotiations  commenced,  for  which  purpose  hostilities  had  been  pre- 
Tiously  suspended  for  ten  days.     At  length  it  was  agreed  that  the 
prisoners  should,  on  the  following  day,  be  surrendered,  opposite  to 
the  fort.     But  during  the  night,  the  Indians,  justli/  sitspecHng  treachery 


*  Tb«  ifumediaie  canse  of  this  massacre  was  the  wrestins  from  the  Indians,  by  the 
Goremor,  of  a  fertile  tract  of  land,  about  six  miles  below  Nat^ez,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 

ttywing  it  on Hutchins,  whose  venerable  descendant  now  resides  on  it,  and  m 

aeuiy  80  years  of  age. 

1 1  have  taken  the  foregoing  narratire  from  Monette's  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
tisnppL  In  Holmes's  Annals  of  Americai  vol.  1,  p.  545,  A.  D.  1729, 1  find  the  following 
account  of  the  Natchez  massacre : 

**  The  Natchez,  a#  Indian  nation,  formed  a  general  conspiracy  to  massacre  the  French 
eoknnsts  of  Louisiana."  (Louisiana then  comprehended  Natchez)  '*M. de  Chepar,  who 
eaaunaoded  the  post  at  Natchez,  had  been  embroiled  with  the  natives,  but  they  so  far  dis- 
•eaibied  as  tOLexcite  the  belief  that  tlie  French  had  no  allies  more  faithful  than  they.  The 
plot  having  lieen  deeplv  laid,  they  appeared  in  great  numbers  about  the  French  houses,  on 
iW  2^h  November,  telling  the  people  they  were  going  to  hunt.  They  sung,  after  the 
ealiUDet,  in  honor  of  the  French  commandant  and  his  company.  Each  having  returned 
to  his  past,  a  signal  was  given,  and  instantly  the  general  massacre  began.  Nearly  two 
kmadnd  persons  were  killed.  Of  all,  not  more  than  twenty  French  and  five  or  six  negroes 
CTcmped.  One  hundred  and  fifty  chiJdren,  eighty  women,  and  almost  as  many  negroes, 
were  made  prisoners."      I'he  authori^  quoted  for  this  is  CharlevoiXf  Nauv.  Franm, 
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on  the  part  of  the  French,  retired  from  their  stronghold  with  their 
women  and  children,  «nd  personal  effects,  and  crossed  the  river.  On 
the  next  morning,  the  French  found  the  prisoners,  but  the  Indians 
were  beyond  their  pursuit. 

Savages  though  diev  were,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tlio  Natchez  tribe 
felt  aU  tlie  sorrow  of  exiles,  in  being  driven  from  their  delightful 
home.  No  one  can  now  ride  among  the  romantic  hills  of  Adams 
oountj,  or  the  beautiful  valley  opposite  to  Natchez,  which  constituted 
the  home  and  hunting  ground  of  the  Indian, — and  which,  in  their  da; 
and  generation,  abounded  with  fish  and  game,  as  well  as  the  sponta- 
neous growth  of  many  articles  essential  to  their  comfort, — without 
sympathizing  with  them  in  the  sad  destiny  by  which  they  were  driven 
from  this  ffur  inheritance. 

A  few  days  ofler  the  expulsion  of  the  Indians  from  Natchez,  M. 
Loubois  erected  a  terraced  fort,  of  which  the  high  bluff  easily  admitted, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  supplied  it  with  camion  and  other 
munitionsof  war,  and  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  The 
remains  of  this  fort  are  still  visible,  though  all  traces  of  the  race 
which  founded  it,  as  well  as  of  their  language,  have  been  obliterated. 
But  their  habits  are  still  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  some  of  their  de- 
scendants, improved  by  association  and  amalgamation  with  a  more 
energetic  race ;  and  few  towns  or  neighborhoods  exhibit  more  evi- 
dences of  the  virtues  of  all  races  and  nations,  without  the  vices  of 
either,  than  Natchez  and  the  sdjaoent  settlements. 

My  next  number  will  contain  the  history  of  the  Natchez  tribe,  and 
their  allies,  afler  the  massacre  at  Fort  Rosalie,  and  of  the  territory 
now  composing  the  state  of  Mississippi,  up  to  the  period'  when  the 
American  flag  first  floated  over  it,  and  converted  it  from  a  refuge 
of  the  European  to  the  "land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave."  J.  M.  C. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE. 

l.-PBOGRESaiVE  COUMEaCE  OP  THE  UNION  AND  THE  SOUTH. 

Ik  Temarking  upon  llie  itstistici  presented  bj  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieanuy 
for  184»-C)),  Ihat  able  commercial  niiter,  Tbomas  Prentice  Kettell,  present* 
the  following  lummary  : 


Of  theies 93,463,398 SS,547,660 82,884,818 

Of  the   toteet 6,807,384 6,917,994 7,44£,603 

Food 27,163,449 38,796,664 26,371,766 

Tobacco 8,478,270 6,804,207 9,951,029 

Cotton 43,767,341 66,300,077 71,984,616 

Other  agriculture 418,461 62,640. 163,366 


[Curied  forward]        989,068,198  9119,429,132        9116,727,081 
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i84i.  iBm.  lasii. 

[Brought  forward.]  89,068,193  119,439,193  118,727,061 

Mana&cturei 6,623,069 11,249,777 16,144,406 

Coal - 40,396 167,090 

Lead 614,618 30,198 

Ice - 96,027 107,018 

Salt - 82,972 76,103 

MisoeUaneous 1,490,303 769,667 679,666 


Total  domestic 101,718,042 131,710,081 134,900,233 

United  States  coin 423,861 966,874 2,046,679 

Foreign  coin 3,481,417 4,447,774 6,676,316 

Foreign  goods 7,866,206 8,641,091 9,376,493 


Total  exports 113,488,616 146,766,820 151,896,720 


Import  goods 115,331,613 141,206,199 173,507,466 

Import  specie 6,360,284 6,661,240 13,710,118 


Total  imporU 121,691,797 147,867,439 187,217,674 

Hie  export  table  presents  a  very  satisfactory  return.  That  which  we  par- 
ticnlarly  remark  is,  that  under  the  present  tanfi*  the  export  of  manufactures 
has  increased  three-fold ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  fifteen  millions  in  1860  against 
five  miliione  in  1846.  The  reason  is  obrious  :  manufacturers,  being  enabled  to 
procure  certain  raw  materials  on  better  terms,  are  enabled,  through  the  facili- 
ties afibrded  by  the  warehouse  system,  to  compete  more  successfully  in  neutral 
oiarkets.  The  manufactures  of  iron  articles  were  exported  in  1846  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $931,662,  and  in  1850,  81,677,792.  It  is  in  this  mode  that  manufac- 
tures are  encouraged.  The  exports  of  lead  have  been  severely  affected  by  the 
influence  of  Calimmia  emigration  upon  the  miners.  In  1846,  the  exports  of 
food  had  already  been  swollen  by  the  failure  of  the  Irish  potatoe  crop.  Since 
then  the  general  market  has  greatly  expanded  ;  and  although  the  fiscal  year' 
1860  was,  on  account  of  the  abundance  and  cheap  prices,  of  Europe,  the  most 
Bs&vorable  for  exports  that  has  occurred  for  twenty  years,  the  exports  were 
good.  The  great  staples  of  the  South  have  steadily  and  wonderfully  improved 
m  value,  as  seen  in'  the  following  table  of  quantities  and  values  exported  : 
a 

QUANTITIES  AND   VALUES   OP   COTTON,  RICE,  AND  TOBACCO  BXPOKTED. 

m 

1846.  1849.  1860. 

Cotton,  lbs., 872,906,000 1,926,602,629 636,381,604 

value, 851,739,643 866,396,976 .871,984,616 

"        per  lb., 6|^ct8 6^  cts IH  cts. 

Rice,  tierces, 118,621 128,826 127,069  •• 

"     value, 82,160,454 82,669,362 82,631,567     '   * 

"    perticrce, 818  25 819  90 820  75 

Tobacco,  hhds., 147,168 101,521 146,729 

"    value, 87,469,819 85,804,207 89,951,023 

"    pcrhhd., 850  76 852  75 867  60 

*  • 

In  these  figures  we  have  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  value  of  the 
oops.  Thus,  as  compared  with  1846,  twenty-five  per  cent.  Imm  cotton 
realiied  820,000,000  more  money  !  2,000  hhds.  less  tobacco  realized  82,600,000 
more  money  !  and  an  increase  of  37  per  cent,  in  rice  was  accompanied  with  an 
increase  of'^25  per  cent,  in  the  money  it  realized.  In  the  general  result  of  the 
exports,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  an  increase  of  833,000,000  in  the  produce 
exported,  and  of  $46,700,000  in  the  net  import  of  foreign  goods— an  apparent 
excess  of  $13,700,000.    We  are,  however,  to  take  into  consideration  the  dr 
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enmitaneea  of  the  trade.  Thus  the  official  export  lalue  ii  Ihe  coat  on  thi* 
aide  ;  the  actual  lalue  is  nbaC  Ihe  eiparter  sella  it  far  abroad,  which  incladei 
the  freigble  earned  bj  the  American  shippine  uid  the  profitsi  Tobacco,  for 
instance,  pays  9SS  per  hhd.  freight.  Hence  the  freights  of  1860  amounted  to 
te,206,038  ;  the  piofita,  &.C.,  amounted  to  perhaps  e3,000,000— matting  alto- 
gether 818,000,000,  to  be  returned  to  the  linited  States  as  the  proceeds  of  its 
tobacco.  If  the  export  trade  is  prosperous,  tlie  sales  an  American  account  not 
being  made  at  a  loss,  the  actual  export  value  will  mucb  exceed  the  official  lalue. 
Mid  manifest  itself  in  increased  imports—these  latter  being  of  late  years  more 
OD  American  accoont,  and  less  consigned.  At  this  moment,  however,  conaign- 
menls  are  increasing  on  a  falling  market,  and  the  losses  will  fall  upon  tha 
foreign  owners ;  therefore,  for  1851,  the  apparent  import  value  will  perhaps 
exceed  the  actual  amount  to  be  paid.  As  tne  past  was  generally  a  prosperoua 
jear,  the  excess  of  imports  is  not  more  than  should  have  resulted  from  the 
prolits  on  exports.  Of  the  specie  imported,  t9,S83,S56  is  from  our  own  mines 
of  California,  reaching  us  Ihroueh  foreign  ports.  That  figure,  however,  by  no 
means  expresses  the  quantity  which  actually  has  been  received.  Tbd  following 
ia  a  compilation  of  the  mint  reports  : 


Total. M,190.e87 #15,709,430.. ..111,697,415. »36,797,533 

TTiB  receipts  in  December  have  been  ijuite  large.  The  export  of  lead  haa 
decreased,  from  being  very  large  in  1846,  without  any  imports  ;  and  the  impor- 
Ution  haa  now  becouie  large,  as  follows  : 


.Value.  Lb^ 
tUS 35,99T/)84.. 


B Nofi 

It  off  supply,  while  Ihe  »: 

..    f-r .--  r-'"'^"'"'     "  .-      ..    . 

Philadelphia — greatly    stimulated    demand  : 
trader  and  this  million  paid  for  lead  may  be  charged  to  California.     The  im- 
portation of  pig  and  bar  iron  has  been  as  follows : 

1S48.  1849.  ISM. 

Pig.  ewt I/I3M<1 ..B,Ma,«49 1,*9T,*8T 

Bar    " a,03*,9l3 3,881.106 5,25.1,154 

Steel  '■     138,629 133,«a0 ia7,aIT 

The  large  importation  of  railroad  bars  has  been  an  immense  advantage  to 
the  railroads,  and  also  to  the  iron  interests.  The  immense  railroad  specala- 
tiona  of  Great  Britain  promoted  the  investment  of  great  cspital  in  Ihe  expen- 
sive machinery  necessary  for  the  formation  of  rails  ;  the  reaction  of  that  specn- 
lalion  left  an  over- production  of  rails,  which  fell  very  low  in  price,  and  enabled 
our  railroads  to  build  at  lower  prices.  The  construction  of  railroads  causes  a 
great  demand  for  home-made  iron.  Thus  every  Ion  of  rails  importeil  creates  a 
demand  for  two  tons  of  American  iron  for  locomotives,  and  all  descriptions  of 
working  stock  which  is  not  imported.  If  the  iron  interest  should  insist  upon 
prohibiting  foreign  r^ls,  Ihe  result  would  be  to  cause  a  demand  for  capital  to 
go  into  ran  making  at  monopoly  prices.  This  woDld  itrangle  railroad  enter- 
priae  and  destroy  one-half  the  market  for  iron. 
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Tlie  coMtraetion  of  railroads  has  been  the  means  of  ppening  immense  mar- 
keU  for  produce  that  otherwise  would  not  have  existed,  more  particularly  in 
enabling  the  pwduce  of  western  farms  to  compete  with  those  of  Europe  in  the 
English  markets.     The  exports  of  breadstufis  have  been  as  follows  : 

KXPOBTS   OF   BRBADSTUFFS   FROM   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

1847.  1848.  1849.  1850. 

Floor, $4,382,496 $2,149,393 3,108,0 13.........  1,383,448 

Cora  meal, 946,060 582,339 405,169 S59,44S 

^*,    "      48,893 41,584 64,830 69,903 

Wheat,  buAh. 4.399,951 2,034,704 i.1,527,534 608,681 

Corn,  **       16,326,050 5,817,634 13,257^09 6,595,098 

The  fiscal  year  1850  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  most  trying  year  to  test  oar 
export  ability ;  but  the  market  well  maintained  itself,  and  will  this  year  resume 
its  onward  progress.  The  value  of  our  exports  thus  far  in  the  fiscal  year  1861 
has  much  exceeded  that  of  last  year,  and  although  the  imports  continue  large, 
the  exchanges  are  falling.  Generally  the  stocks  of  dry  goods  are  large  ;  but 
this  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  as  the  eastern  and  European  markets,  under 
the  wax  fever,  became  depressed,  English  owners  consigned  their  goods  to  the 
only  sound  market  to  realize  on  any  terms.  Hence  the  demand,  to  meet  which 
the  ordered  goods  were  designed,  was  supplied  by  consignments.  This  latter 
policy  is  now  being  pursued  for  the  spnng  trade  ;  and  the  prospect  is  that 
the  goods  will  sell  for  less  than  their  import  value,  and  thus  the  amount  to  he 
actually  paid  will  be  less  than  the  sum  of  the  invoices,  while  the  produce  mar- 
kets indicate  a  contrary  result.  The  revenues  of  the  government  must  benefit 
by  the  state  of  the  market. 

2.— SOUTHERN  MERCANTILE  MARINE. 

The  Savannah  Georgian  asks  where  is  the  Southern  Marine,  and  why  it  pre- 
sents such  a  meagre  display,  and  says  : — 

"  We  say  it,  and  without  hesitation,  that  df  orgia  has  greater  resources  for 
ship-building  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Her  ports  ofier  favorable  ad- 
vantages. She  has  an  inexhaustible  supply  oT  frame  timber  in  the  upper  part 
at  the  State,  as  well  as  her  live  oak  on  the  sea-board.  Her  pine  forests  are  be- 
yond exception,  the  best  in  the  country,  and  furnish  the  principal  material  to 
cmnplete  the  hull.  Our  direct  communication  with  England  offers  the 'advan- 
tages to  procure  the  fastenings.  We  have  the  raw  material  for  canvass,  and  we 
have  England  on  the  one  side,  and  Kentucky  on  the  other,  to  furnish  us  vnth 
cordage.  Here  are  the  principal  constituents  within  our  own  reach  ;  yet  we  are 
gravely  told,  we  cannot  build  ships  for  ourselves — ^we  must  export  the  material 
to  a  distant  State,  expend  our  money  among  Northern  mechanics,  and  then 
complain  that  our  master  mechanics  at  home  do  not  employ  more  workmen  from 
the  Korth. 

*'  The  State  of  Maine  loses  none  of  her  agricultural  character  by  being  exten- 
sively engaged  in  ship-building  ;  the  one  moves  in  harmony  with  the  other,  and 
each  is  extending  its  prosperity  and  influence  throughout  the  State.  What  is 
there  to  prevent  Georgia  from  embarking  in  this  enterprize,  and  improving  the 
advantages  which  nature  has  given  her — she  has  the  material  and  the  employ- 
nmt  after  they  are  built — ^the  obstacle  then  hangs  on  the  labor — ^must  we  sub- 
nit  to  it,  and  for  ever  acknowledge  inability  without  applying  the  remedy  ? 

"  Step  by  step  we  have  gone  forward,  cautiously,  in  the  several  branches  of 
manafiicturing.  We  have  seen  them  in  their  weak  stages,  and  have  fostered 
them  into  success — strengthened  and  extended  their  limits  ;  let  us  not  tarry  by 
the  way,  there  are  others  equally  as  vital  to  our  progress. 


3.— COMMEaCB  OF  NEW-OftLEANS. 
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1.-8TATI8TICa  OF  COTTON. 
Mr .  G.  R.  Porter,  one  of  the  Secretariee  of  the  Biitish  Board  of  Trade,  recently 
read  a  paper  on  Cotton,  before  the  Biitish  ABBociation,  from  which  the  foilow- 
ing  figures  are  obtained  : 


In  1800 lbs 66,010,731 

'•  1810,  incieaaed  by 67.478,303 

"  1880,  further  increued  b; 19,183,730 

"  1830,      "  "  " 48,887,797 

"  1840,       "  "  " 388,686,548 

■•  1849.      "  "  " 1,182,981,008 

Whole  connunption  in  1849 776,488,908 

At4001B»,  to  the  bale,  equal  to -..".. bites..  1,933,603 

Importationa  from  Brazil,  Surat,  and  all  other  paita  of  the  world, 

inl84B....'. .-...■..■. 639,000 

American  tindaconBumed  in  1849 1,394,603 

Coniumed  in  Unitni  States  in  1849 600,000 

Do.        on  the  Continent 1,000.000 

Wanta  of  the  world  from  the  United  Statea-. 3,994,693 

ATerage  comamptioD  in  Great  Britain pemeek,  in  1848  and  1849. .         S9,34S 
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Mr.  Porter  propoflei  to  escape  from  frequent  **  Cotton  Famines/*  br  eztend- 
n^  the  cultiTation  and  manafacture  of  Flax,  which  he  flatten  himself  may,  by 
the  ^reat  improvement  in  machinery,  bci  made  capable  of  funiishing  cheap 
doUung  to  the  world. 

5.— BANKS  IN  THB  UNTTBD  BTATEa 

We  compile  from  the  Boston  Banker's  Magazine,  the  following  table,  show* 
ing  the  conidition  of,  and  total  number  of  the  Banks  in  the  United  States  : 

WcBmiIi.  CIreiikti«»  Spceb.  Q^taL 

Hum 38 2,300,000 424.000 3,148,000 

lfow-Hainp«hira....22 1,700,000 150,000 2,205,000 

MaMachnMtts 109 9,600,000 645,000 16,405,000 

Boam 30 0,300,000 9,100,000 21,760,000 

Vennaot 27 2,300,000 120,000 2,195,000 

Bhode  Inland. 38 1,100,000 130,000 3,039,669 

Fmvidence 23 1,400,000 130,000 8,159,037 

CaamectxaL 42 5,200,000 ...640,000 10,072,700 

New- York. 162 18,000,000 880,000 20,949,739 

Vcw-YorkCi^ 28 6,400,000 10,740,000 27,300,330 

BewJerwy 25 2,900,000 690,000 3,646,720 

FenosWTsnia 38.; .....7,000,000 9,500,000 8,009,781 

PUlMlelphia. 15 4,130,000 4,000,000 10,518,600 

WiKODftin 1 225,000 

Texts 1 300,000 

Marrland 12 1,200.000 400,000 1,997,079 

BaliamoYe 12 2,068,000 1,127,000 7,075,794 

Iowa I 200,000 

Miamappi 1 100,000 

Virginia 35 7,000,000 2,300,000 9,913,100 

Noith  Carolina 19 3,500,000 1,600,000 3,650,000 

Booth  Carolina 14 .......6,090,000 2,200,000 11,431,183 

Georgia ^17 1,000,000 1,600,000 5,329,213 

Ohio. 57 10,366,000 2,750,000 7,425,171 

bdiana 14 3,300,800 1,280,000 2,082.910 

Kentaeky 93 6,680,000 2,680,000 9,180,000 

Temieaaee. 21 4,000,000 1,500,000 7,165,197 

I>wtrictofOolnmbia..4 900.000 300,000 1,182,300 

Delaware. 9 900,000 250,000 1,440,000 

MiMonri 6 2,600,000 1,900,000 1,258,751 

Michigan 6 650,000 116,000 1,150,000 

Loninaaa. 5 4,200,000 7,300,000 13,267,120 

Alabama 2 200,000 

Total ."lOSO 0121,183,000 051,446,000 $230,897,555 

6.— GROWTH  OF  THE  WEST. 

We  extract  some  statistics  from  the  report  of  the  Western  Convention  lately 

held  at  EvansTille,  Indiana,  which,  in  the  main,  is  an  able  document,  and  shall  be 

Inither  quoted  from  in  oar  pages,  but  which  winds  up  with  a  flourish,  that  we  do 

question  will  frighten  Virginia^  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Ala- 

etc.,and  the  men  in  general  who  beliere  in  state  rights  and  state  sovereignty 

entirely  out  of  their  propriety,  if  they  ever  had  any : 

"  We  speak  what  we  feel,  we  speak  what  we  know  from  association,  is  the  fed" 
ing  of  our  wmle'p^ief}pM  the  representatives  of  the  Western  Stages  here  in  con- 
vention assembled-— we  speak  their  united  voioe,  the  voice  of  all  sections,  of  all 
treeds,  of  a\l  parties,  when  we  say,  that  at  all  hazards,  regardtess  of  all  eonsequenees, 
"  Our  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved." 

TNow,  in  the  names  of  all  the  Oodt  at  once   . 
Upon  what  meat^  doth  this  our  Ciesar  teed. 
That  he  is  grown  so  great  V*] 


*  Shakspeare  bad  not  dreamed  of  the  great  fneat  resources  of  oar  north-western  breth- 
len.    Truly,  as  Lanaoelot  Oobbohasit:    **  This  making  of  Christians  will  raise  the 
pries  of  hocpi.    If  we  all  grow  to  he  pork  eaters,w€  shall  act,"  ke^  kc.-^MerduuU  ef 
Venice. 


zOO  GBoma  OF  tsx  wist. 

The  ETansrille  Convention  proposal  ft  memoml  to  Congreii  for  «  mxnej  of 
ireBtern  mineral  luids,  foiinoiethoioughwMtein  postal  arrangement!,  foi  inter- 
Mi  impioiemetiti  and  inag-boati,  for  the  manufactoK  of  heoip  in  the  etatei  of 
Ha  prodnctiaa,  and  for  western  annoriea. 

But  to  the  atatiitlics  of  weitem  growth  : 

"  It  was  a  remark  of  a  distinguiehed  Senator,  in  the  Congrea*  of  the  Uiuled 
States,  on  a  recent  memorable  occasion,  not  more  beauttful  and  appiopriate  than 
prophetic  uid  true  :  "  That  no  one  could  look  over  the  face  of  this  country  at 
the  present  moment,  no  one  couid  see  where  the  population  was  the  moat  ilenaa 
and  growing,  without  beine  ready  to  admit,  and  compelled  to  admit,  that  ere  long, 
'  Amenca  vmdd  bi  in  iSt  valley  a/  Ihe  Miitiitippi.'  To  those  who  haie  been  obser- 
Teraoflhe  rapid  increase  in  population  and  power,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  of 
Atit  section  of  oui  Union,  it  could  not  tail  to  have  been  a  matter  of  obserralion  as 
lo  our  constant  growth  in  all  the  clementa  which  conatitote  a  great  nation,  as  well 
■■  a  aubject  of  speculstion  what  were  to  be  the  leaulta  of  auch  a  piogresHion  in 
thirty  years  to  come.  In  the  first  period,  from  the  territory  bordering  on  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  four  great  states  have  been  added  to  the  con- 
federacy. Miasouri,  Arkanaos.  Iowa  and  Wisconain.  Within  the  period  of  twenty 
years,  from  1630  lo  1840,  the  increaae  of  population  in  the  Western  Stotea,  in- 
cluding Michigan,  waa  foar  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  four 


hundredand  forty-six — theae  atates  having  in  IS20  a  population  of  one  million 
«gbt  hundred  thousand  aeven  hundredand  eight,  and  in  1S40,  five  m  ill  ran  fifty- 
«ght  thouaand  one  hundred  and  fifty-four,  from  1S30  lo  IB40,  the  aame  slates 
■how  an  increaae  of  two  million  forty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
two — their  population  being  in  1H30,  three  million  ten  thouaand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  against  five  million  fifly-eigbt  thousand  one  hundred  and  filly-fonr 
in  1S40.  Taking,  then,  the  census  of  1830  and  1840  as  a  guide  for  that  of  1860. 
the  only  one  we  can  have  until  the  census  for  the  present  year  is  taken,  and  ad- 
mitting that  theincreaaeofpopnlation  has  been  no  greater  the  laat  ten  years 
than  it  waa  the  preceding  ten,  we  had,  on  the  first  of  June,  in  the  Western  Slates, 
seven  million  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  souls.  Taking  the 
same  standard  forouibaus  as  it  regards  the  New-England,  Middle,  and  Southern 
States,  let  us  see  what  proportion  the  increaae  of  population  in  the  Western 
Stales  will  bear  to  the  other  three  great  aections  of  tbe  country.  In  New-Eng- 
land in  ISaO,  the  population  was  one  million  nine  hundred  sjid  fifty-four  thou- 
sand aeven  hundred  and  seventeen  ;  in  1840.  two  million  two  hundred  and  Ihirty- 
Ibur  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two — increase  one  roillion  two  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  one  hundred  and  five — making  the  wfaola  population  of 
New-England  in  1B50,  three  millions  five  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenly-seven.  In  the  Middle  States,  embracing  New-York,  New- 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  the  population  io  1830  was  three  million 
four  hundred  and  tliirty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight ;  in  1840, 
four  million  six  hundred  and  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-five — being 
an  increase  of  one  million  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-seven.  Admit  the  same  increase  for  the  lapt  len  years,  and  the  Middle 
States  would  have,  one  the  Jirit  of  Jura  leit,  a  population  of  five  million  six 
hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  aeventy-two.  The  South- 
em  Slalea.  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala^ 
bama.  Miasissippi,  Loniaiana,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Florida,  including  their 
■lave  population,  had  in  1830,  four  million  two  hundred  and  ttiiny  thouaand  six 
hundredand  eighty-one  inhabitants  ;  in  1B40,  five  million  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  thousand  and  thirty-two ;  the  same  increase  for  the  last  ten  years  would 
Eve  them  on  the  firal  of  June  last,  six  millioa  one  hundred  and  one  thousand 
ur  hundred  and  thirty-six  inhabitants. 

"'The  population,  then,  in  1850,  in  these  great  diviiiona  of  the  republic  will 
probably  show  as  follows  : 

FopaUaiB. 

Western  States 7,005.636 

Southern  Slates 6,101,436 

Middle  States 6.672,878 

New-England  Statea 3,Bi4,W7 
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Showingan  ezceBs  of  population  of  the  Western  States  OTer  the  Southern,  ex- 
cluding Texas,  of  nine  hundred  and  four  thousand  two  hundred,  and  less  than 
New-England  and  the  Middle  States  of  two  million  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy -three.  But,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of 
the  Western  States,  in  comparison  to  others  for  the  last  ten  years,  judging  from 
the  increase  of  some  of  them  for  the  ten  preceding  ones,  we  think  it  is  a  safe 
calculation  to  add  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  increase  of  the  Western  States  for 
the  last  ten  years  over  that  of  the  preceding  ;  if  this  is  done,  and  we  believe  the 
increase  in  some  of  them  will  be  shown  to  oe  much  larger  than  that,  the  census 
of  the  Western  States  for  1850  will  show  nearly  eight  millions  of  souls,  or  some- 
what mere  than  one-t/urd  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States.** 

7.— EE80URCE8  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

B.  Boy  kin,  Esq.,  of  Mobile,  delivered  in  December  last,  an  able  address  before 
the  Southern  Rights*  Association  of  that  dty,  in  which  occurs  the  following 
iateresting  passages : 

"  A  disruption  of  the  Union,  earrying  with  it  no  little  acerbity  of  feeling, 
would  result  in  breaking  up  in  a  great  measure  the  present  system  of  internal 
trade — a  trade  which  has  made  the  North  what  it  is,  and  which  is  the  foundation 
of  its  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  following  statistical  facts  will  illustrate  the 
immense  loss  to  the  North  by  the  abandonment  by  the  South  of  its  connection 
with  that  section.  They  are  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  who  seek 
oar  overthrow,  and  by  consequence  their  own  ruin." 

"  Direct  Troifc.— The  New- York  Courier,  in  an  article  on  the  consequences  of 
disunion,  condenses  some  important  commercial  figures  and  facts.  The  product 
of  the  slave  states  it  puts  down  as  follows  : 

1849.  1848.  1847. 

Cotton $95,260,000  $74,620,000  $72,906,000 

Tobacco ,..6,616,741  8,766,360  11,008,200 

Rice 3,841,964  3,576,895  3,091,216 

Naval  Stores 1,624,190  1,864,319  1,638,612 

$107,332,895  $88,816,674  $88,803,027 

Sugar  and  Molasses 18,417,500  16,486,000  22,746,430 

Total $125,750,395  $105,302,574  $111,549,467 

*'  Of  which,  there  were  exported  to  foreign  countries,  during  the  same  period, 
derived  from  official  returns,  viz  : 

1849.  1848.  1847. 

Cotton $66,396,967  $61,998,294  $63,416,878 

Tobacco 6,804,207  7,651, 122  7,242,086 

Rice 2,669,362  2,331,824  3,606,896 

Naval  Stores 846,161  762,303  759,221 

Total $75,615,700  $72,633,643  $65,023,051 

**  Here  it  is  shown  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  exports  of  Southern  in- 
dustry made  to  foreign  countries  within  three  years,  was  $212,273,294. 

"  How  much  of  all  this,  does  the  reader  suppose,  was  imported  by  the  South  1 
Why,  as  shovm  by  our  tabIes,|only  $48,441,719  !  The  rest,  $164,835,576,  went 
through  the  hands  of  the  North.  How  much  was  left  in  those  hands,  and  how 
many  nundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  the  South  would  this  have  maintained  1 
How  many  cities  would  it  have  helped  to  build  ?  How  much  would  it  have  served 
to  reduce  the  per  capita  amount  of  taxation  which  we  pay  to  our  States  t 

"  Our  tables  show  that  within  the  three  years  above-named,  the  value  of  the 
whole  amount  exported  from  the  free  states  of  materials  of  their  own  production, 
was  $167,209,214.  That  is,  the  South  furnished  to  the  exporting  mercantile 
enterprise  of  the  North  within  a  fraction  of  as  much  as  the  whole  oi  the  export- 
able industry  of  that  section. 


C0MUXKOI  or  TBK  tTNITID  niTXS. 


.0  the  United  States  within  the  three 


New-York 993,736,497  (94,536,141  (e4,167,3fiS 

BoiKin 86,337,874  38,647,707  34,477,008 

Other  Northern  poru I4,7IS,030  14,31)0,043  11,161,667 

Total  North •133,7SO,361  S137,373,89t  tI39,S06,037 

New-Orleu)a 8,077,910  9,360,439  9,333,969 

CharUiton 1,310,691  1,486,399  1.680,658 

Other  Southern  porW 4,688.677  6,760.398  l4|934,9S7 


"  Here  it  vill  be  le^n  that  the  aggregate  value  01  all  the  imports  into  the 
North  WBB  S400,950,2T9  ;  white  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  South 
was  only  848,441,719!  Yet,  within  this  period,  the  South  fiuniahed  of  the  ex- 
porU,  values  to  the  amount  of  8313,377,394  I" 

S.-^OHHERCG  OP  THE  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
)aTS  TUB  INDINS  30th  ivhz,  1860. 


Oil,  (perm 9788,794 

Wfaale.andatharfLali 673,640 

WTnlebone «tfl,483 

Sperm  csndlei 560,107 

Dried,  uaoked,  and  pickled  Gab.  ...4M,7M 


Tar,  pilch,  nR>i,ud  taipendne.  ..1,113,713 

Aihe*,  pat  ud  pearl S72,6T0 

Bkinsudfan »5S,4«4t 

Ginasng 133^16 


ConoD,  pripted  and  calored U06.S31 

AU'oilnrniaiin&etBresof. SMJSB 


iT,  ullow,  bidei,  horsed  caule.  •I,fi05,608 

terandcheen l,31.-i,463 

k,  bacon,  laid,  hoga 7,930,917 

-sei  and  molei 139,491 

cp IVS3 

ol K!,778 

ieil,bDihcli GOe,«Sl        613.743 

ar,  barreU . , 1,3S3,4(8     7,098,370 

ian  com,  buihela.. 6,593.093     3,893,193 

ianmesl,  barrels !S9,t43        760,611 

:  meal,  baneli 69,903        !I6,07< 

o.ccrcea l«7,06B     a,e3(,SB7 

■      ■  ..131,191 


..334,11 


14,974 


Appl" 

•36,371,738 

Cotton,  Sea  Iilaod lbs. 

8,936,463 
Cotton,  UpUnda... 687,145, HI. •79.984,618 
Leaf  tobfuea,  fabdB....143,739       9,951,093 
All  otber  a^cultural  piodncn 133,369 

$sajas,t)o* 


Pnidoots.»ea •S,B34,81« 

■  ■'  7,419,903 

_„ Jiti 88,039,004 

HanaTBCinrM  Ennmeiated 6.643,741 

"icrare. 8,488,641 

.38,710..  wev.o^o 


Salt,  bsiii. 
Ice,  bnib- . 

Qold  andiil 


>7,018 


348.211 

..'679i95« 


Total  value  of  domeuie  eiporU,  •136,9< 
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9— DIBECT  TBADE  OF  THE  SOUTH  WITH  EUaOPB. 

This  result  is  now  engaging  the  serious  attention  of  Southern  cities,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  heaven  be  praised,  soon  be  achieved.  The  minds  of  our  merchants 
are  aroused,  and  New-Orleans  will  find  it  necessary  to  take  apart  with  the  other 
Southern  cities,  or  lose  her  controlling  position  forever. 

The  Virginians  are  proposing  a  line  of  steamships  to  Europe ;  the  Carolini- 
ans have  actually  applied  for  the  charter  of  a  steamship  company  to  Liverpool, 
and  are  subscribing  the  capital ;  the  Mississippians  are  proposing  a  mercantile 
amcentian  of  the  whole  Souths  and  have  appointed  delegates  to  meet  in  Charleston. 
These  are  ominous  signs  of  the  times,  and  are  strongly  shadowed  forth  in  the 
following  extracts  from  influential  Southern  papers  : — 

**  If  there  is  one  question  which  should  engage  the  attention  of  our  merchants 
and  capitalists  at  this  time  more  than  another,  it  is  the  speedy  establishment  of 
a  direct  line  of  packets  or  steam  vessels  between  Charleston  and  Liverpool.  It 
has  always  been  a  subject  of  wonder  to  us,  why  this  kind  of  enterprize  has  not 
met  with  more  support  from  our  Commercial  community — a  class  of  gentlemen 
distinguished  for  their  energy,  probity,  and  enlarged  patriotism, — although 
much,  far  too  much  of  the  business  of  our  metropolis  has  been  suffered  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  Northern  men,  many  of  whom  would  at  any  time  willinffly  sa- 
crifice Charleston  to  build  up  any  Northern  city,  yet  there  has  always  been  a 
sufficient  amount  of  Southern  capital  and  influence  in  that  city,  to  establish  be- 
yond contingency,  a  direct  line  to  some  European  port. 

"  We  are  aware  that  some  interest  has  been  mamfested,  and  some  effort  made 
within  the  past  few  years  to  effect  this  object  without  success ;  but  the  only  dif- 
ficulty, as  we  understood,  was  the  inability  to  procure  the  patronage  of  the  Post 
OflUce  Department  of  the  Government,  which  was  regarded  necessary  to  place  us 
on  equally  advantageous  terms  with  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers.  Subsequently 
we  have  seen  the  Collins'  line  enter  the  list,  and  so  far,  with  eminent  success, 
compete  for  the  brilliant  prize  of  successful  investment, — and  again  we  hear  of 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  looking  to  their  own  interests,  and  preparing  to  em- 
bark in  this  rich  argosy,  and  to  bring  home  a  share  of  the  golden  fleece ;  but 
Charleston  contents  herself  with  the  semi-annual  return  of  a  few  old-fashioned 
tubs,  or  of  receiving,  through  Northern  bottoms,  Northern  ports.  Northern  cus- 
tom-houses, Northern  merchants,  her  meagre  supply  of  foreign  manufactured 
goods.  We  repeat  the  question  :  Why  is  it,  (for  as  yet  we  have  heard  no  sa- 
tisfactory reason,)  that  we  are  still  the  commercial  vassals  of  the  North'' 

**  At  this  time,  especially,  does  it  concern  us  to  establish  our  commercial  inde- 
pendence. Let  there  be  a  company  formed  at  once— let  our  own  live  oak  keels 
give  employment  to  Southern  builders  and  Southern  seamen,  and  let  Southern 
enterprise  and  Southern  energy  reap  the  rich  reward.  Let  this  be  the  next  tie 
that  shall  be  severed,  and  we  shall  then  see  the  Queen  City  of  the  South  arise, 
and  shake  off  the  deep  sleep  which  has  so  long  oppressed  her.  We  shall  then 
see  our  inland  towns  reflecting  back  the  substantial  evidences  of  increasing  pros- 
perity and  wealth,  and  even  our  desert  fields  to  bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

'*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  a  notice  in  the  Charleston  Mercury, 
that  application  will  be  made  to  the  next  Legislature  to  charter  the  South  Caro- 
lina and  European  Steamship  Company.     Success  to  the  movers. 

**  Several  years  ago  a  Convention  was  held  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  feasibility  and  advantage  of  establishing  a  direct 
trade  between  this  and  the  commercial  cities  of  Europe.  A  very  el^orate  re- 
port, prepared,  as  itTwas  thought,  by  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  was  submitted,  in  which 
the  advantages  of  such  a  trade  were  clearly  shown,  and  encouragement  held  out 
to  capitalists  to  invest  in  the  enterprize.  Delegates  were  sent  firom  all  parts  of 
the  State,  and  Georgia  and  Florida  were  also  represented.  It  seemed  at  that 
time  that  South-Carolina  was  arousing  from  her  lethargic  slumber,  to  grasp  the 
benefits  which  were  pouring  on  the  North,  and  gradually  impoverishing  the 
agricultural  States  of  the  South.    After  results  have  shown  that  her  people  were 
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not  then  fully  awake,  but  that  the  marenient  made  bj  her  on 

ferred  to,  was  but  the  momentary  reatleSBneBi  of  the  sleeper  to  leiie  the  aiij 

nothing  evoked  by  the  spell  of  a  capricioui  fancy. 

"  The  time  is  aow  come  when  it  is  no  longer  a  debatEable  queation,  whether 
we  of  the  South  ahould  do  our  carrying  trade  or  not.  The  tide  of  Northern  ta- 
naticism  and  hatred  ii  sweeping  onward,  and  the  Union  of  our  fathers  has  no 
longer  any  existence.  The  spirit  of  the  a(;c  is  fearfully  aggressive,  and  in  a 
little  while  the  sovereignly  of  the  States  will  be  but  a  dim  ihadow,  signifying 
nothing.  It  is  of  vast  importance  to  out  future  destiny  to  be  commercially  in- 
depemlent  of  llie  Nurlh.  The  vast  result  to  be  obtained  by  a  system  of  direct 
trade  can  easily  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  not  carejully  eiamined  the 
subject.  Among  the  numerous  advantages  we  might  mention  in  our  commer- 
cial independence,  encouragement  of  home  laborers,  reduction  of  price  of  im- 
ported merchandize,  and  consequently,  increased  gain  to  the  producer,  and  re- 
newed impulse  to  internal  improvements,  whereby  every  portion  of  the  Stale 
would  be  brought  into  close  and  intimate  connection,  and  facilities  oSered  to 
the  transportation  of  produce  at  merely  nominal  rates,  to  aiy  nothing  of  the 
devclopemenl  of  the  resources  of  the  State,  agricultural,  mineral,  &,c.,  which 
would  necessarily  fallow.  We  earnestly  commend  this  subject  to  the  eonsider- 
atioD  of  the  people,  and  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legislature." 

la.— STATISTICS  U.  S.COUMBBCB. 

Exhibiting  the  valoeor  certain  aRiclea  imported  during  the  yeiia  ending  on  ibe  30th  of 
June,  latt,  18«,  1816,  1818, 1B49 and  1850, (sfWJedoedng the  re-eiporuiiona)  andlhe 
amouDt  of  duly  which  accraedin  eicb  daring  ilie  lama  periodare*pecd<elj; 


Woolent e,<08,2T9 

CoBona 13,236,830 

Uempn  goods ,..e«S,49T..„ 

IrDa,andmaDiirBct'eor..2,39%7W.... 

3.313,195 

...   »,8;0,T31.... 

813^81.... 

....1,607,113.... 

....10.SO4,«3.... 
....13,360.Tas.,.. 

....3,731.0H 

*,0I5,11S 

....S,11 5,003 

101,338 

67lj,069 

130.S31 

Coal 803,681,... 

i33,ais 

187,969 

Total,  dnllsrs 34,161.947 1S,17!!,35S... 


Woolena 9,935,935 3,480,797 IS/Ml.lOS 4,198,007 

Coiloos la,857,4M 4,865,483 17,505,417 4,166,673 

Hempen  gbodi 696,888 138,394 606,900 1S1.380 

Iron,  and  manuracl'e  of.. 3,660,581 1,129,381 7,080,473 8,118,141 

Bogor 4,397,239 2,713,886 8,775,220 .^,639,567 

.  Hemp,  DtUDuafaclared... 180,331 82,282 180,335 54,100 

Salt...., 748,868 509,944 1,027,656 ....S05.S31 

Coal 336,691 251,149 496,997 198,099 

Total,  dollan.«..r.  38,8 13,533 13,es3,796 50,341,100 13,082,493 


Woolen. 13,505,720 3.726,989 ie.900,9H. 

Collona ■....15,182,518 3,789.894 19,685,936. 

Hempen  goods 460,338 92,067 520,239. 


,4,689.457 
,4,898,475 
..104,046 


laracf  e  or..9,lB9,713 l,Me,923 

Sngar 7.576,303 8.979.891 6,339.068 1,899,820 

Hemp,  nnmanaracHirsd... 478,232 143,170 .'•74,783 172,435 

Bah 1,484,  S99 981,906 l.S9T,5l» 845,504 

Coal 387.370 116,911 3«1,855 10S.55T 


Total,  dolUrs 41,204,750.., 


..13,162,751 61,(35,321 16,960,119 
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11.— COlfkERCE  AND  TONNAGB  U.  8.,  18201650. 


1821 

1823 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1639 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1643 

1844 

1645 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 


Total 
Tmparia. 

62,583,724 

83,241,541 

77,579,267 

80,549,007 

9*^,340,075 

84.974,477 

79,484,063 

88,509,824 

74,492,527 

70,876,920 

103,191,124 

101,029,266 

108.118,311 

126,521,332 

149,895,742 


Impoita  eooMun- 
•al,azeIiMdv«of 

■peei«. 

:  43.696,405 
:   68,367,425 

:  51,308.936 

:  53,846,567 

:  66.395,722 

:  57,652,577 

:  54,901,108 

:  66,975,475 

:  54,741,571 

:  49.575,099 

:  62,808,110 

:  75,327,688 

:  83,470,067 

:  86,973,147 

:  122,007,974 


DomMiie  prodoM  Foreign  merduuk 

txfdiM  exclu-    exported  eida- 

BTe  nf  ■pccic      uve  of  vpeti*. 

43,671,394  !  10,824,429  : 

49,879,079  :  11,504,270  : 

47,155,408  :  21,172,435  : 

50.649,500  :  18,321,605  '. 

66,944,745  :  23,793,588  I 

:   52,449.855  :  20,440,934  : 

:   57,878,117  :  16,431,880  : 

:   49,976,632  :  14,044,603  ; 

:   55,087,307  :  12,347,344  '. 

:   58,524,878  :  13,145,857  t 

:   59,218,583  .*  13,077,069  : 

:   61,726,529  :  19,794,074  '. 

:   69,950,826  :  17,577,876  \ 

:   80,623,662  :  21.036,553  : 
:  100,459,481  :  14,756.321 


189,980,035  :  158,81 1,392  ;  106,570,492  ;  17,767,762 

140,989,217  :113,310,.^71   ;   94,280,825  '.17,162,232 

113,717.404  :   86,552,.'i98  ;   95,560,fe80  )   9,417.690 

162,092,132  :  145,870,616  1101,625,533  '.10,626,140 

107,141,519  :    86,250,335  :  111,660,561  *,  12,008.371 


127,146,177  :  114,776,309  :  103,636,236 

100,162,087  :    87,996,318  :   91,799,242 

;  64.753,799  :   37,294,129  :    77,686,354 

:  108,435,035  :    96,390,548  !   99,531,774 

1117,254.564  1105,599,541  :   98,455,330 

;  121,691,797  ;  110,048,859  1101,718,042 

146.545,638  :  116,257,595  :  150,574,844 

154,998,928  :  140,651,902  1 1.30,'03,709 

;  147,857,439  :  132,565,108  :  131,710,(81 

1178.136,818  :  184,032,033  :  134,900,232 


8,181,225 
8,078,753 
5,139,335 
6,214,058 
7.584,781 
7,865,206 
9,160,754 
7,986,802 
8,641,091 
9,475,493 


ToUl 
Ezporti, 

64,974,382 

72,160.281 

74.699,030 

7.?,986,657 

99,535,388 

77,595,332 

82,324,827 

72,264,686 

72,358,571 

73,849,508 

81,300,583 

87,176,943 

90,140,433 

104,336,973 

121,693,577 

128,663,040 

117,419,376 

108,466.616 

121,028,416 

132,085,946 

121,851,503 

104,691,534 

84,346,480 

111,200,046 

114,646,606 

113,488,516 

152,648,632 

154,032,131 

145,755,820 

151,898,720 


Tooaag*. 

:  1,298,958 
:  1,324,699 
:  1,336,566 
:  1.389,163 
:  1,423,113 
:  1,534,191 
:  1,620,608 
:  1,741,392 
:  1,269,798 
:  1,101,776 
:  1,267,847 
:  1.439,450 
:  1,606,151 
:  1,758,907 
:  1,824.940 
:  1,882,103 
:  1,896,686 
:  1,99.5,640 
:  2,096,380 
:  2,180,774 
'.2,130,744 
12,092,391 
:  2,158,603 
:  2,280,095 
:  2,417.002 
:  2,562,085 
:  2,839,046 
:  3,1.54,042 
:  3,334,015 
:  3,535,454 


12.— SUGAR  TRADE. 


PRODUCT  01»  SUOAR  IN  THB  WORLD. 

Spanish  posseseions ., , lbs.... 671 ,866,800 

English  possesiions 800,240,143 

French  possessions,  including  beet  sagar I...  137,333,350 

Holland  possessions 1 20,000,000 

United  States 200,000.000 

Brazil 260,000,000 

Danish  and 'Swedish  possessions 20,000,UOO 

German  ana  Belgian  possessions,  including  beet  sugar 30,000,000 

Mexico,  Guatamala  and  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Peru,  Egvpt 

and  China '. 182,300,538 

Total  pounds  produced ,2,421,740,830 

COlfSUMPTION  OF  StTGAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

PopalAtion.  Lbs.  to  «adi  panon.  Poonda. 

ftpain,  and  iu  possessions 17,830.172 12 213,962,064 

KD^]nnd,  Scotland  and  Ireland 28,944,843 21 607,841,703 

English  possessions  in  America,  including 

the  Antilles 2,371 ,763 12 28,461,156 

Germany 38,71 5,600 5 193,578,000 

.Holland,  and  iu  possessions 7,294,318..-. 15...^ 109,414,770 

France,  and  its  possessions 36,000,000  .^ 8 288, 000,000 

Belgium 4,242,600 9 38,183,400 

United  States 20,000,000 :.18...- ..360,000,000 

Mexico  and  Guatamala 9.000,000 6 :.. 54,000,000 

Brazil 5,000,000 16 80,000.000 

The  rest  of  South  America 9,273,640 6 5.^641,840 

Portugal,  and  its  possessions 5,162,000 4 20^648,000 

Italy 22,.577,459 3 45,154,918 

Switzerland 2,188,009 2 4,376,018 

Denmark,  and  possessions 2,232,965 6 1 3.397,790 

Sweden  and  Norway 4.304,599 3 12,913.797 

Russia 62,500,000 1| 93,750,000 

Turkey  and  Egypt 20,000,000 1 20,000.000 

China 227,000,000 8l« 42,562,500 

The  rest  of  the  world 44,166,976 IM 1,380,316 

Population  of  the  world  of  those  who  con-  — ^— —  

■ame  sugar 707,279,600 , ..%,4Sb^,'I\Q,*Sy^ 
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13— AFBICAK  SLAVE-TaADE. 

copioiiB  eitracU  fimn  recent 


appear*  that  the  traffic,  after  all  the  cfTorla  which  have  been  made  to  put  it  down 
b;  force,  has  sutfered  liltJe  abatement. 

According  to  tho  report  of  the  SlaTe-Trade  Committee,  the  average  numbera 
of  slaves,  (with  the  per  cent,  amount  of  toia,)  exported  from  Africa  to  America, 
wer«  ai  fotlowi,  in  the  perioda  designated  : 


179B  10  laos.. 


]aiT  10  1819 10S.OOO as m,6oo 

1819  ID  laas 103,000 as ss.aoo 

less  to  1S30 135,000 as si,om 


The   foUowIng  table   ehnwa  the   numbara  (with  the  !□■■)  ei] 
Africa  to  America,  ever;  year  aince  1840 : 

Yean.  Nnmben.  Lou. 


1845 30,738 as 

184* 7S,ln : SS 19,099 

1S47 84,35« A.. .35 91,089 

So  it  appear!  that  the  ilave-trade  waa  aa  actively  carried  on  in  1S4T,  oa  from 
1T9S  to  1610 — while  the  coBualtiea  or  loaa  attending  the  traffic  had  increaaed 
from  14  per  cent,  to  35,  showing  that  while  the  vigorous  means  used  to  supprea* 
the  traffic  hod  failed  of  this  end,  they  had  aggravated  ita  honors. 

Brazil  is  the  principal  mart.  The  total  number  of  slaves  imported  into  Bra- 
111.  from  1S40  to  1 S47,  inclusive,  was,  249.600;  the  importation  into  the  Spanish 
colonies,  for  Ibe  same  period,  was,  62,0S7.  According  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
Weelwood,  acting  consul  at  Rio  Janeiro,  there  were  in  1S4T.  dppartures  from 
that  port  of  9  lav  era— 11  under  tho  Brazilian  flag.  6  under  the  Portugucsa,  IB  un- 
der the  American,  5  under  the  French,  3  under  the  Hamburgeae — in  all,  40 ; 
arrivals — 1  under  the  Brazilian  Hag.  4  nnder  the  Portuguese,  15  under  the 
Americui,  4  under  the  French,  1  under  the  Swedish.  3  under  the  Hamburgeae 
— in  all,  31.  It  ie  mainly  by  the  use  of  the  American  flag  that  the  pirates  ar« 
enabled  to  baffle  the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruiiers.  * 

14.— COTTON  FROM  1825  TO  1850. 
Bv  PBOF.  ac'citv,  acoRou.* 
Instead  of  our  annual  reviewof  the  cotton  trade  for  a  sioeteyear,  we  propose 
to  extend  our  examinations  back  to  a  longer  period.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
collected  in  our  statistical  tables,  the  production.  conBUmption-stocka.  and  prices 
of  cotton  for  each  year  from  1840  to  1S50,  and  for  the  more  imporlant  particu- 
lars ofthe  trade,  we  have  gone  back  aa  far  as  1836.  This  period  of  twcntyfivo 
yeara  we  have  divided  into  intervals  of  live  years,  and  given  the  average  for, 
each,  noting  the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  for  each  country  separately.  By 
taking  average  results,  we  get  clear  of  the  Suctualions  arising  from  short  CTopa 

'  The  reader  will  find  aor  previtnucoUon  tables  (or  many  jean  back,  voryeompUte  in 
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uid  other  disturbing  causes,  and  are  able  to  observe  the  general  progress  free 
from  those  temporary  variations  which  prevent  us  judging  accurately  the  real 
changes  that  are  talung  place.  In  this  review  we  sh^l  see  a  very  prominent 
place  assigned  to  our  country.  The  United  States  is  now  not  only  the  largest 
producer,  but  the  largest  consumer  of  cotton  ;  our  production  has  advanced  with 
such  rapid  strides,  that  wo  have  distanced  all  competitors  ;  the  cotton  goods 
worn  by  our  people  exceed  now  the  amount  used  by  Great  Britain,  and  idl  her 
dependencies  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and  the  demands  of  our  manu- 
lactories  have  increased,  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  those  of  any  coon- 
try  in  the  world. 

SUPPLY. 

In  the  table  of  supplies  (table  I.  at  the  end  of  this  article,)  we  may  observe 
that  while  other  countries  have  been  nearly  stationary,  our  production  has  ad- 
vanced with  great  rapidity.  In  twenty  years  our  average  crop  has  increased 
firom  848,000  bales  to  2,351,000,  or  nearly  three  hundred  fold.  If  the  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  from  1825  to  1850,  be  divided  into  five  equal  intervals,  the  in- 
crease for  each  will  be  found  to  be  27,  37,  38,  and  15  per  cent.  In  the  same 
time,  the  production  of  all  other  countries  has  only  risen  from  383,000  to 
440,000  bales,  having  absolutely  declined  in  the  last  five  years  over  16  per  cent. 
In  the  first  period  of  five  years,  the  crop  of  the  United  States  constituted  68  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  ;  in  the  second,  74 ;  in  the  third,  77  ;  in  the  fourth,  80 ;  and 
in  the  fifth,  84  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  As  our  bags  have  increased  very  much 
in  weight,  and  are  now  much  larger  than  those  of  other  countries,  our  advance 
has  been  still  greater,  and  our  rank  still  higher,  than  these  figures  indicate. 

If  the  table  of  consumption,  (table  II.,)  be  examined,  it  wiS  appear  that  our 
progress  is  none  the  less  rapid  in  comparison  with  other  countries.  In  the 
same  twenty  years,  the  deliveries  to  our  manufactories  have  advanced  325  per 
cent.,  viz.  :  from  127,000  bales  to  539,000  ;  while  in  the  same  time  the  advance 
of  Great  Britain  has  been  only  125  per  cent.  viz.  :  from  653,000  bales  to 
1,472,000.  In  each  one  of  these  periods,  our  rate  of  progress  has  been  more 
than  twice  as  rapid  as  hers  ;  and.  though  the  absolute  amount  of  our  consump- 
tion is  yet  far  below  that  consumed  1^  the  English  manufacturers,  yet  in  the 
last  five  years  our  increase  has  been  176,000  bales,  while  theirs  has  been  only' 
180,000.  At  present  our  consumption  is  37  per  cent,  of  the  English,  while 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  only  19  per  cent. 

France,  during  all  this  period,  has  remained  nearly  stationary.  Twenty  years 
ago  her  consumption  was  257,000 — ^now  it  is  only  363,000.  In  the  last  five 
years  she  has  gone  backwards,  the  decline  having  amounted  to  58,000  bales. 
From  1825  to  1830  the  deliveries  to  her  manufactories  were  double  those  of  the 
United  States,  now  they  are  33  per  cent,  less  than  ours.  Her  rank,  compared 
with  Great  Britain,  and  with  nearly  every  other  country  in  Europe,  has  also 
declined. 

In  Spain,  Belgium,  Holland.  Germany,  and  Russia,  the  increase  has  been 
nearly  as  rapid  as  in  the  United  States.  In  the  last  five  years  their  advance,^ 
(table  III.,)  has  been  46  per  cent.,  ours  49  per  cent.  Their  rank  in  the  cotton 
consuming  countries  is  ^et  low,  but  their  rapid  progress  will  soon  bring  them 
to  a  more  important  position.  At  present  their  consumption  is  34  per  cent,  of 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  taken  together,  will 
equal  her. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  comparative  rank  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  rest  of  the  continent,  was  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  11,  55, 
23,  and  12  ;  in  the  last  five  years,  the  per  centage  of  each  has  been  19,  51,  13, 
and  17.  If  France  be  left  out  of  the  comparison,  the  rank  of  each  twenty  years 
ago,  was  as  13,  70,  and  17 ;  now  it  is  as  21,  59,  and  20. 

Although  Great  Britain  requires  for  her  manufactories  more  than  half  of  all 
the  cotton  worked  up  in  Europe  and  America,  the  amount  actually  used  by  her 
people,  including  all  that  is  exported  to  India,  British  America,  Australia,  and 
all  the  colonial  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  is  less  than  the  amount  used  in 
the  United  States.  This  has  been  shown  to  be  true  for  the  kst  four  years,  and 
the  present  year,  although  it  exhibits  an  apparent  decline  in  our  home  con- 
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ir  bctoriei. 

ir  we  compare  the  pragrees  in  the  demand  and  lupplj,  it  will  be  seen  that 
during  the  laat  five  jearB  the  consumption  has  increaied  much  failer  than  (he 
production — ^Ihc  one  haying  adTanced  IB  per  cent.,  and  the  other  only  9.  Thie 
might  be  inferred  from  Che  decline  in  the  Htocks.  but  it  will  be  more  aatisfactor^ 
to  Goniidei  the  average  production  and  conaumption  of  the  last  ten  years.  The 
average  amount  taken  by  the  manufaclurera  from  1840  to  1845,  was  3,414,000 
bales,  and  from  1846  to  1850,  2,8^9,000  baiea,  ahoning  an  increase  of  45S,000 
bales  ;  while  the  lupply  advanced  from  3,661.000  bale!  to  3,791,000,  wilb  an  in- 
crease of  only  330, nOO  bales.  When  it  is  remenibered  that  (he  last  period  em- 
braces the  year  1847,  when  from  the  revolutions  in  Europe,  the  consumption 
declined  over  600,000  bales,  and  the  years  1845  and  1849,  when  the  Americaa 
crop  so  far  exceeded  its  usual  average,  this  result  will  be  more  strikine  and  im- 
portant. The  table  of  stocks,  (table  IV.,)  confirms  and  establishes  this  Same 
result.  At  the  end  of  1844,  the  cotton  on  hand  in  Europe  was  1,101,000  bales  ; 
at  the  end  of  1849,  it  was  only  646,000  bales. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  the  incraase  in  (he  supply  during  the  last  five 
years,  has  been  slower  than  the  natural  increase  of  laborers.  The  advance  in 
the  one  has  been  only  9  per  cent.,  and  in  the  other  13  or  13,  As  many  new 
hands  have  been  brought  to  the  Southern  States  during  tliis  period,  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  working  force  of  the  cotton  growing  States  has  been  still  greater 
than  12  or  13  per  cent.  This  excess  has  occuired  at  no  former  period.  From 
1835  to  1850  the  increments  for  each  period  of  five  years,  have  been  IB,  33,  33, 
and  9  per  cent. — always  above  the  increments  of  population,  except  in  the  last 
interval.  It  follows  from  this  that  labor  and  capital  have  found  other  modes  of 
employment  more  attractive  and  profitable  than  the  raising  of  cotton.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  bas  been  to  some  extent  true  in  the  United  Stales,  but  it  has 
been  more  evident  and  striking  in  India  and  Brazil.  In  these  countries,  the 
crop  has  declined  IB  per  cent,  in  the  last  live  years.  From  Braiil  it  has  de- 
clined regularly  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  recent  advance  in  coRee  will 
tend  to  divert  still  more  labor  from  the  production  of  cotton.  The  abolition  of 
the  discriminating  duly  in  favor  of  East  India  cotton  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the 
very  low  prices  which  have  recently  prevailed,  have  not  only  stopped  any  in- 
crease in  the  imports  of  Sural  and  Mailras,  but  turned  the  current  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  advance  in  the  fifteen  years  before  1845,  waa  10,  80,  and  00 
per  cent,  in  each  interval  of  five  years,  but  from  1845  lo  1S50,  the  decline  haa 
been  24  per  cent.  > 

It  may  fairly  be  deduced  from  this,  that  the  prices  of  the  last  five  years  have 
not  afforded  sufficient  encouragement  to  production,  and  that  the  planters  may 
now  look  for  a  permanent  improvement  in  prices.  The  table  of  prices,  (table 
v..)  shows  that  for  the  last  five  years,  the  average  price  at  the  sea-ports  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  seven  cents  and  three  mills,  and  it  may  lie  expected  with 
confidence  that  they  will  not  rule  so  low  hereafter— that  the  average  rates  will 
not  merely  experience  a  temporary  rise,  as  if  caused  by  the  short  crop  and  the 
small  stocks  of  the  present  year,  but  a  permanent  and  continued  advance. 

The  (able  of  stocks,  (Uble  IV.,)  represents  the  amounts  on  band  in  the  sea- 
ports of  Europe  continually  increasing  from  1840  lo  1B4G,  while  during  the  four 
years  ending  in  1849,  they  have  been  nearly  stationary.  Comparing  them  with 
the  wants  of  the  manufacturers,  as  ia  done  in  the  column  which  conlmns  the 
number  of  weeks  that  the  stocks  would  supply  the  consumption  of  the  factories, 
the  supply  was  a  trifle  lower  at  the  close  of  1849,  after  the  receipt  of  the  largest 
crop  ever  brought  to  market,  than  it  had  tieen  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
number  of  bales  was  a  little  greater  than  at  (he  close  of  1S48,  but  the  time  this 
stock  would^supply  (he  wants  of  the  manufaclurers  was  a  little  less. 

Alter  this  review  of  the  history  of  the  trade  in  cotton  for  the  last  ten  years,  if 
we  remember  that  the  production  of  1850  has  been  much  below  the  average  of 
the  last  five  years,  and  that  the  prospects  of  the  next  gear's  crop  are  but  little 
better,  it  is  evident  that  the  present  advance  in  cotton  is  founded  on  no  specu- 
lative basis,  but  on  the  unchangeable  laws  of  supply  and  demand.    Two  short 
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crops  are  succeeding  each  other,  while  the  stocks  on  hand  are  very  much  re> 
daced.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  everything  is  favorable  to  a  large  con- 
■umption.  Peace  everywhere  prevails,  except  in  the  unimportant  Duchies  of 
Schieswi^Holstein.  Money  is  abundant,  and  the  currency  everywhere  undis- 
turbed. Food  is  very  cheap.  The  present  harvest  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
last,  is  much  above  the  average.  Thus,  while  stocks  are  low,  and  the  supply 
small,  the  demand  is  large.  Prices,  therefore,  must  maintain  a  high  level,  un- 
less commotions  in  France,  or  some  unforeseen  event  of  conmiianding  import- 
ance, interfere  with  the  regular  operations  of  commerce. 

In  considering  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  coming  year,  we  must,  there- 
fore, base  all  our  estimates  on  high  prices.  The  receipts  from  India  and  Braxil, 
and  the  consumption  in  Europe  and  America,  will  ail  be  alfccted  by  this  fact. 
If  the  advance  were  slight,  it  would  not  experience  any  sensible  check,  but  when 
the  price  has  risen  to  its  present  rate,  {12^  cents,  for  middling  fair.  Savannah, 
October  23d,)  an  advance  of  85  percent,  over  the  average  of  the  last  five  years, 
the  amount  purchased,  e?en  in  our  country,  may  be  expected  to  decline. 

PROSPECT   FOK    1851. 

The  supply  for  1851  will  probably  exceed  that  of  1850,  not  only  from  the 
United  States,  but  from  India  and  Brazil.  The  past  season  here  has  been  un- 
favorable for  the  growth  of  cotton,  but  its  disasters,  especially  in  the  west,  have 
not  been  as  severe  as  in  the  preceding  year.  In  South- Carolina  and  Georgia 
there  will  be  a  decided  decline.  The  late  cold  spring,  and  the  long  drought  in 
June  and  July,  left  the  plant  small  and  the  bolls  few  and  scattering.  The  severe 
storm  on  the  24th  of  August  blew  out  on  the  ground  much  open  cotton,  and 
prostrated  and  twisted  the  stalks  so  much,  that  there  has  been  no  late  crop  of 
forms  to  mature  in  October.  September  was  a  beautiful  season  for  gathering, 
and  so  was  much  of  October.  There  are  some  plantations  where  the  crop  is 
very  fine.  The  hot  summer  favored  a  rapid  growth,  and  repaired  in  part  the  in- 
jury done  by  a  late  spring.  The  general  drought  was,  at  some  places,  relieved 
by  local  showers,  which  brought  out  some  superior  crops.  The  amount  of  land 
planted  was  greater  than  ever.  The  receipts  at  Charleston  and  Savannah  Wfli 
also  be  increased  by  the  extension  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  to  the  Tennessee 
River.  Were  it  not  for  this  last  cause  a  falling  off  of  100,000  bales  might  be 
anticipated.  With  thia  the  deficiency  will  not  probably  exceed  70,000  or 
80,000,  and  the  receipts  of  these  two  ports  may  be  expected  to  reach  650,000 
bales.  From  Alabama  the  reports  have  not  been  so  disastrous.  The  spring 
was  late,  and  the  stand  poo/,  but  the  dry  summer  prevented  the  ravages  of  the 
worm  which  had  done  so  much  damage  the  preceding  year.  The  river  floods 
bad  also  done  harm  last  scason,»and  these  they  have  escaped.  The  prairie 
lands  have  not  suffered  so  much  with  rust  as  before.  On  the  Tombigbee  and 
also  on  the  Black  Warrior,  the  prospects  of  the  planters  are  very  much  above 
those  of  last  year.  On  the  Alabama,  the  promise  is  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Still  the  disasters  have  been  severe,  and  the  crop  will  be  below  an  average.  An 
increase  of  90,000  or  100,000  bales  in  the  receipts  at  Mobile,  including  the 
Montgomery  shipments  to  New-Orleans,  may  with  confidence  be  anticipated. 
From  Florida  a  slight  increase  may  te  looked  for.  The  amount  of  land  planted 
has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  drought  has  not  been  as  general  as  in  - 
the  eastern  part  of  the  cotton  region.  At  New-Orleans  and  in  Texas  a  gain 
may  be  looked  for.  The  failure  last  year  was  so  great,  that  it  is  almost  impos-: 
sible  to  expect  a  like  deficiency  again.  From  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Mississippi,  the  reports  have  been  better  than  last  year.  The 
early  frost  of  October  6th  injured  not  a  little  of  the  cotton  as  far  north  as  Mem- 
nhis,  but  in  general  even  in  Tennessee  the  plant  remained  green  and  flourish- 
mg,  till  the  general  frost  at  the  close  of  the  month.  The  production  of  Ten- 
nessee and  North  Alabama  will  fall  below  that  of  last  year,  and  a  portion  of  this 
will  not  reach  New-Orleans.  The  crop  was  everywhere  backward,  but  the  hot, 
dry  summer  helped  to  repair  this  damage,  and  by  keeping  off  the  caterpillar  and 
boll  worm,  permitted  the  forms  to  mature.  The  severe  storms  that  did  so  much 
harm  in  Florida  and  the  Atlantic  States,  did  not  extend  so  far  to  the  west.  The 
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•eaaon  for  gathering  hai  been  very  fine,  and  the  lime  of  froat  late  emraffh  to> 
toAtare  neariy  cveiy  boll  that  could  make  cotton.  The  average  receipt!  at  New- 
OrteanB  for  Tour  yeari  past  have  been  043.000  bates,  and  this  period  includes 
two  ehort  and  two  full  crops.  For  the  present  year  I  would  estimate  them  at 
SM.OOO  bales.  Combining  these  estimates,  the  whale  supply  from  the  United 
States  will  amount  to  2,200,000  bales,  (see  table  VI.,)  which  is  about  100,000  in 
advance  of  the  last  crop,  but    considerably  below  the  average  of  the  last  fi^e 

The  receipts  from  India  have  increased  very  much  during  the  present  year 
under  the  stmiulus  of  high  pricca,  and  tbry  are  dcstmed  to  advance  slill  more 
for  Ihe  coming  season.  The  purchases  now  making  in  Bombay  for  (he  English 
market  are  reported-  to  be  large,  and  when  the  new  crop  begins  to  arrive  at  the 
aea-porta,  the  current  will  turn  still  more  strongly  towards  England.  Not  only 
is  Iheir  production  enlarged  by  high  prices  in  Europe,  hut  a  larger  portion  of  the 
crop  is  diverted  from  China,  and  from  domestic  use  for  the  western  market. 
The  average  imports  into  Great  Britain  for  the  last  three  years,  have  bena 
SII.OOO  bales,  but  for  the  lirst  nine  months  of  this  year  they  haye  reached 
138,000  bales  for  Liverpool  alone,  and  for  the  whole  year,  for  all  the  ports,  they 
will  probably  reach  300,000  bUea.  For  1S51  not  less  than  325,000  bales  may 
be  anticipated.  This  is  higher,  much  higher,  than  any  former  year.  The  year 
1641  was  the  largest  before  1860,  and  then  theamount  was  275.000  bales.  The 
high  prices  tijst  are  now  prevailing,  and  that  are  likely  lo  prevail  for  the  present 
•eason,  authorize  ui  to  expect  an  increase  even  over  the  present  year,  (Table 
VII.) 

From  Brazil,  Egypt,  and  other  places,  an  advance  over  the  usual  average  may 
also  be  looked  for.  The  average  imports  into  England  troro  1845  to  1849  were 
175,000  bates,  but  for  the  present  year  the  amount  will  exceed  260,000  bales, 
and  for  1851  will  be  still  larger.  (Table  VIII.)  If  we  estimate  them  at 
876,000,  the  whale  supply  from  all  these  sources,  (table  IX.,)  will  reach 
3,800,000  bales. 

In  reference  to  the  consumption,  we  may  remark,  that  the  purchases  for  our 
home  manufactories  have  declined  during  the  present  year  over  30,000  bales. 
The  high  price  of  the  raw  material,  the  low  duties  on  foreign  goods,  and  the 
immense  imports  of  cotton  fabrics  from  England  have  caused  this  retrograde 
UOvemGnt,  Id  184S  there  was  a  falling  off  of  14,000  bales,  so  that  our  con- 
■nmption  is  now  44,000  bales  below  that  of  1B4S.  Doubtless  the  stocks  in  the 
handi  of  the  manufacturers  are  very  small,  and  a  slight  advance  in  goods  would 
set  all  the  mills  at  work  again.  The  universal  prosperity  of  the  country  forbids 
us  toeipect  the  eilonsion,  or  even  the  continuance  of  this  depression.  Forl861 
I  would  estimate  (he  demand  at  600,000  bales,  which  is  11,000  above  the  con- 
■umption  of  the  present  year,  (table  X.,  j  and  13,000  below  the  average  of  tha 
last  three- 

In  Great  Britain  the  falling  off  in  the  purchases  of  the  manufactuten  have 
been  very  slight,  (table  XI.,)  and  as  the  reported  purchases  last  year  were 
80,000  or  00,000  bales  above  the  actual  deliveries  to  the  manufacturers,  the  real 
deficiency  is  less  than  the  apparent.  For  the  ptescnt  year  the  consumption  iu 
Great  Britain  will  not  be  below  1,500,000  bales  against  1,688,000  in  1849,  and 
1,4S1,000  in  1848.  Everything  has  been  favorable  to  a  large  consumption  «- 
.  eepl  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  Money  has  been  abundant — food  of  all 
kinds  cheap — and  labor  well  rewarded.  These  elements  of  prosperity  have  not 
been  confined  to  Great  Britain,  and  therefore,  hci  exports  of  cotton  goods  have 
been  unprecedently  large.  The  home  and  foreign  demand  being  both  good,  the 
bctoriea  have  run  full  time  in  spite  of  the  high  price  of  cotton.  This  never  oc- 
curred before,  and  cannot  be  expected  again  with  any  considerable  confidence. 
At  every  former  period  an  advance  in  the  raw  material  has  checked  the  de 
mands  of  the  factories,  and  lessened  the  purchases  of  the  consumers.  For  the 
eoD^ing  year  everything  is  fully  as  favoralile  as  the  last  ;  and  if  these  favorable 
tandencies  have  counteracted  the  tendency  of  high  prices  in  the  raw  material, 
it  will  be  proper  to  expect  the  same  for  1851  as  for  1850.  We  may,  therefore, 
set  down  1,600,000  bales  as  the  probable  English  consumption  lor  the  next 
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In  France  there  has  been  a  decided  decline,  (table  XII.  J  in  the  deliveries  to 
tbe  manaiacturers.  Our  exports  have  fallen  from  368,000  bales  to  ^90,00Q,  and 
the  Blocks  on  hand  on  the  1st  of  October  were  almost  exactly  the  same  as  last 
year.  The  purchases  at  I^avre  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year, 
have  been  249,000  bales,  against  290,000  in  1849.  From  these  figures  we  cannot 
estimate  the  consumption  of  American  cotton  for  the  present  year  higher  than 
900,000  bales,  against  351,000  for  1849.  No  advance  on  this  can  be  expected 
lor  the  next  year,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  anticipate  any  appreciable  decline. 

For  the  rest  of  Europe,  we  have  the  exports  from  the  Umted  States  for  the 
present  year  194,000  bales,  and  the  exports  from  Liverpool  up  to  October  11th, 
193,000  bales.  The  whole  English  exports  of  1849  were  254,000  bales,  and  as 
their  amount  on  October  12th  was  21,000  more  this  year  than  last,  the  whole 
exports  for  the  year  from  all  the  ports  will  probably  reach  275,000  bales,  making 
the  total  supply  from  these  two  countries  of  460,000  bales.  As  the  stocks  on 
hand  on  the  continent  last  year  were  very  low,  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  them 
much  lower.  They  are  now,  however,  at  several  ports  lower  than  last  year,  so 
that  the  consumption  will  probably  exceed  469,000  bales .  As  this  is  a  decline 
of  over  100,000  bales  from  1849,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  so  low  a  limit  can 
be  reached  for  the  year  1851.  Heretofore  their  progress  has  been  forward  and 
rapid,  and  were  it  not  for  high  prices  this  would  continue.  If  we  estimate  their 
wants  for  1851  at  600,000  bales,  we  have  the  total  consumption,  (table  XIII.,) 
at  2,800,000  bales — the  same  as  the  supply.  As  the  stocks  are  now  much  lower 
than  last  year,  (table  XIV.,)  and  as  they  were  then  very  low,  they  will  bear  no 
farther  reduction  without  a  material  advance  in  prices.  On  the  contrary,  any 
decUne  in  price  would  immediately  permit  the  consumption  to  expand,  not  only 
in  France  and  the  rest  of  the  continent,  but  even  in  England.  We  may  expect, 
therefore,  that  the  present  high  range  of  prices  will  be  maintained. 

The  review  that  has  been  taken  of  the  supply  and  the  demand  shows  that  the 
present  advance  in  cotton  is  the  result  of  no  speculative  movement,  but  that  it 
is  based  on  the  immutable  laws  of  trade.  The  long  prevalence  of  low  prices  has 
stimulated  consumption  and  diminished  production,  until  the  stocks  on  hand 
have  fallen  to  an  extremely  low  limit.  Exactly  at  this  point  an  unfavorable  sea- 
son has  lessened  the  crop,  and  an  abundant  harvest  and  every  other  element  of 
general  prosperity,  has  encouraged  the  demand.  We  congratulate  the  planters 
on  the  handsome  returns  they  are  receiving  for  their  crops,  and  we  may  extend 
4Nir  congratulations  to  the  whole  country,  for  what  benefits  them  is  a  benefit  to  all. 

TABLE  L 

SUPPLY   or   COTTON — ^IN  THOUSAND   BALES. 
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•OMBUllPTIOir  OF  UmnD  STATIS,   ORKAT  BBITAXN,   PRAIfOB,   AND   OF  SUKOPB   AHV 

AMBKICA IK  THOUSAND   BALBB. 
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TABLE  m. 


OONSOMPTION 


OF   EUROPE   AND    AMERICA,    OMITTING     ENGLAND,   FRANCE,    AND   THE 
UNITED     STATES IN   THOUSAND    BALES. 

Exports  from      Export*  from    I)ireet  import*       Stock.         Stock,  Decern*  Consump* 
United  States.       G. Britain.         from  Eiypt.    January  1.         berSl.  tioa. 

1840. 182in .: 123a... 49 79 112 314 

1841..i«.106it5 .:..116a 74 112 88 320 

184S..,..«.l32ni., 138a 88 88 106 338 

1W3 194m 119a 118 108 145 394 

1844 144m 141a 23 145 126 2.37 

1845 285in 122a 37 126 99 471 

1846 205m 194a 26 .99 26 498 

1847 169m 215a 81 26 87 404 

1848 255n 192a 9 .^7 58 485 

1849 322n 254a 63 58 38 659 

Average  from  1840  to  1845 338 

"        "       1845tol850 495 

Increase  per  cent,  in  five  years 46 
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TABLE  V. 

AMOUMT,   TALUB,    AND  PRICES   OF  AMKBICAN  COTTON. 
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TABLE  VI. 


UNITBD   STATES   CROP. 


-ReceiptB.- 
1849. 


Estixntte. 
1851.  , 

50,000 


1848.  1849.  185a 

Texas bales 40,000 39,000 31,000 

New-Orleans 1,191,000 1,094,000 782.000 850,000 

Mobile 436,000 519,000.. 351,000 440,000 

Florida 154,000 200,000 181,000 190,000. 

Georj^ia 255,000 391,000 344,000 300,000 

South  Carolina 262,000 458,000 384,000... .'..350,800 

Other  places 10,000 28,000 24,000 20,000 


Total. 


2,348,000 2,729,000 2,097,000 2,200,000 

TABLE  VIL 


ENGLISH   IMPORTS   FROK   THE   EAST  INDIES. 


Remarks. 


Imports. 

1835  to  18IO,ayerage bales 144,000 High  prices. 

1840  to  1845,       "         232,000 Chinese  war. 

1*45  to  1850,       "         177,000 Peace  and  low  prices. 

1B4P,  October  6,  Liverpool 93,000 Moderate  prices. 

1849,  October  5,        "  69,000 Low  prices. 

1850,  October  4,        "  128  000..; High  prices. 

1 84B,  whole  year 228,000 •.... Mt>dcrate  prices. 

1S49,  "         182,000 ^.Lowprices. 

18.tO,  estimate  for  whole  year 300,000 High  prices. 

1851,  "  *<  325,000 v-.- High  prices. 


TABLE  VIIL  V 

BNOLISH  IMPORTS  PROM  BRAZIL.  BOYPT,  ETC. 


Tsar. 

1846. 
1847.. 
1848. 


Whole  fsar 

for  Oreat 

Britain. 


About  the  1st       Whole  year  for  Aboat  the  Ist 

October.  Great  Britain.  Year,  October. 

LiTerpooL  LivorpooU 

.bales..  121 ,000 155,000 1849 bales..  178,000 245,000 

75,000 135,000 1850 203,000 260,000 

94,000 137,000 1851 975,000 


oonoK  TBOM  1B25  to  1850. 
TABLE  IX. 
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TABLE  X. 
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AnoitBl  caa- 

A«r«.^f«.mr« 

bici»-p«»nt. 

tt.rorlyn. 

"■»  - 

TABLE  XL 

Kwehe balei. 384.000 36.000 S2T.000 B5,329 
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Kijio sea.ooo 3i,Bsa soi.ooo 27,833 


Joijs 8as,oi"> xfiK 7«.ooo 2s.2sa 

AngiutS 1,037,000 3!,2fla 907,000 28.018 

SepwmberO l,141,0OO 31,891 981,000 S8,0S9 

Octobcrl 1.220,000.   30.500 1,086,000 27,150 

Octobeill 1,287,000 31^90 1,116.000 27,210 


,.279,541 37.14S 

,.290.M5 36.328,,,. 

TABLE  XIII. 

S3S,190.. 

OMsniiPTioM.            1849. 

ISSO. 

1851. 

170,000.. 

....2,270,000,, 

..,.8.300.000 

TABLE  XtV. 

BTO 

CKI     4T    RECENT     DITES. 

1849. 

1860. 

.,582,000 

UoiUd  Sltttea,  ScpMmber 
Hamburg,  Oclobcr  1 

...5.000 

2,000 

In]  New-YorkShippiDEandCammsrniJLiaL  [hi  Circular  of  George  Holt  and  Com- 
pany, (a]  Arersse  at  >fiv?nil  BQlhorities.  b]  Clrcnlar  of  Daniel  Bachanan  and  C«m- 
uiny.  (el  Circnlor  of  Callmnn  and  SloUerTobt.  Iml  Hntit'i  Mrrchanta'  Masarins.  fri 
ftaponDfihreecreurjofaisTrcoaulT.  Id  Bum.' CommBrcial  Glance,  [dl  Ciwalar 
oTUeHra.  Todd.  Jackaon  and  Company.  _Minua,  after  any  nnmber,>Igni£e>decrea*<t.* 


"du"b^?hu'we 


i!  by  Prof.  M'Kii^f,  of  Georgia,  for 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES  AND  MINES. 

1.— IRON  CHESTS. 

Satannah,  Geo. — A  mannfactory  of  Iron  Chbsts  has  been  established  in  this 
^  city  bj  David  Moras,  who  has  just  completed  one  for  Messrs.  Einstein  and 
Eckman.  This  chest  is  4  feet  6  inches  high,  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  2  feet  6 
inches  deep.  It  is  made  entirely  of  wrought  iron,  riveted  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  and  all  the  work,  including  a  complicated  and  very  valuable  lock,  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  Moras. 

2.--SH0E  FACTORY. 

Chaklkston,  S.  C. — Carew  and  Hopkins  have  established  a  shoe  and  leather 
Victory  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  are  supplying  the  planters  of  South  Carolina. 
We  have  always  believed  this  would  prove  a  profitable  industry  at  the  South, 
.and  it  has  proved  so  wherever  attempted,  and  particularly,  we  learn,  at  Atalanta, 
Geo.  Will  some  one  give  us  the  statistics  1  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
may  be  thus  retained  at  home. 

3.— SOUTH  CAROLINA  INSTITUTE. 

The  following  officers  have  been  elected  over  the  South  Carolina  Institutb 
for  the  promotion  of  Arts,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  dec,  for  the  ensuing 
year : — Wm.  M.  Lawton,  President ;  Wm.  Kirkwood,  Wm.  Bell,  Vice-Presi- 
dents ;  W.  G.  DeSaussure,  Secretaftry  ;  L.  A.  Edmondston,  Treasurer.  Direc- 
tors— ^Joseph  Walker,  G.  N.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  E.  W.  Edgerton,  James  H.  Taylor, 
D.  N.  Mcintosh,  L.  M.  Hatch,  C.  D.  Carr,  F.  J.  Porcher,  H.  C.  Walker,  C.  Y. 
Richardson,  E.  C.  Jones,  Wm.  Lebby.  At  the  late  Fair  of  the  Institute,  held 
in  Charleston,  an  immense  number  of  premiums  were  awarded.  Among  others, 
to  Joseph  Walker,  for  book-binding^  ;  McBee,  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  for  jniiUing 
paper  ;  J.  H.  Whitney,  taUow  candles  ;  C.  Whittemore,  soap  ;  Eason  &  Brother, 
Arojsking  maekine,  and  also  work  for  engines  and  patterns  for  mill  gearing ;  £. 
T.  Taylor  &  Co.,  cotton  gin;  Reynolds  &  Co.,  best  coach ;  Catherine  Frcy,  c&w^a 
hair  blanket  and  carpet;  Mrs.  Holman,  cassimere;  Carson,  Young,  dcGrier,  N.C., 
black  casstmere ;  Miss  Dalrymple,  domestic  silk ;  Mrs.  Baer,  silk  gloves ;  D.  Mc- 
Culloh,  cotton  yarn;  Saluda  Mills,  striped  homespun;  Graniteville  factory,  shirt- 
ings, sheetings^  and  drills;  Troup  factory,  OsruJntrgs;  D.  B.  Clarke,  aaes  and 
hatchet ;  H.  S.  Tew,  straw  brooms ;  J.  S.  Guignard,  irine  and  brandy ;  Union  Iron 
Works,  iron  and  cut  nails ;  I.  Hopkins,  Muscadine  wine  ;  M.  Frederick,  creMtn 
aU ;  J.  Commins,  wool  hats ;  J.  Patterson,  shoe  lasts ;  Mrs.  Givens,  pine  burr 
bonnets  ;  Wm.  Seabrook,  Sea  Island  cotton ;  James  Adger,  calf  skins ;  upland  cot- 
ion,  I.  K.  Jones  ;  R.  E.  Ducr,  Florida  tobacco;  Wm.  Seabrook,  brown  sugar; 
C.  Rhodes,  best  pottery;  Augusta  Mills,  best /our.  These  are  all  the  products 
of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  &c.  The  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  G.  N.  Reynolds,  C.  D.  Carr,  and  Wm.  Lebby,  say — "  It  is  certainly  high 
time  that  the  South  should  look  its  situation  boldly  in  the  face,  for  it  has,  by  its 
own  want  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  energy,  permitted  the  people  of  the 
North  to  gain  over  it  advantages  which  will  require  both  time  and  industry  to 
reclaim.  With  time  and  industry,  however,  it  can  be  accomplished,  and  your 
Committee  entertain  the  hope  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  Southern 
States  will  no  longer  be  tributaries  to  the  other  States  of  this  Union.  We  have 
had  presented  at  this  exhibition  our  own  iron,  steam  engines,  railroad  wheels, 
and  our  cotton  gins,  our  own  thrashing  machines,  our  ploughs  and  our  axes, 
our  cabinet-ware,  our  carriages  and  our  carts,  our  boots,  shoes,  hats,  and 
brooms,  our  woolen  goods,  cotton  geods  and  silk,  our  own  sugar,  fiour,  butter, 
and  cheese,  our  own  brandy,  wine,  ale,  and  oils — in  fact,  almost  every  article 
necessary  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  our  people.** 

4.--WHAT  THE  SOUTH  SHOULD  MANUFACTURE, 

The  New- York  Courier  and  Enquirer  thus  discourses  upon  this  subject  :— 

**  In  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  the  first  processes  are  those  by  which  it  is 
freed  from  seeds,  leaves,  and  impurities,  by  the  gin,  the  willow,  and  picker. 
Then  the  fibres  are  made  parallel  by  the  cards.     Then  the  fibres  are  twisted  into 
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jam  or  thread  b;  spindlcB.     Laatly,  the  thieadB  ate  ctosscd  ot  mterworen  m 
the  loom,  and  become  cloth. 

"  At  RcBt  our  cotton  plantera  had  no  machinery  of  reflnemetiloTcompreision. 
The  leaf  and  the  ased  were  taken  oal  by  hand,  and  the  staple  wm  then  crowded 
iDto  bags  foe  export.  Then  the  cotton  pn  wai  adopted  and  worked,  (irat  by 
hand,  then  by  horaes,  and  now  has  reached  ita  full  elUciency  by  the  power  of  * 
the  steam  engine.  The  cotton  bags  were  too  bulky,  and  bales  took  their  place. 
Theae  balea  were  reduced  in  aize,  fSiat  by  the  lever,  and  now  by  the  hydioatalic 

'■  What  lua  the  planter  or  his  neighbor  to  do  next  1  Ho  should,  aa  it  aeema 
to  ua,  go  on  in  the  natural  order.  He  ahould  bring  to  his  aid  the  nilton,  picker, 
card,  and  apindle.  Theae  instrumenta  are  not  more  complex  than  the  gin,  preaa, 
and  engine.  They  are  aa  eaaily  worked ;  they  free  the  staple  of  from  (en  to 
fourteen  per  cent,  of  its  waste,  and  prepare  it  for  distant  transportation.  The 
biindlea  of  yam  can  be  tied  with  cotton  thread,  and  the  hales  of  yam  can  be 
wrapped  in  cotton  cloth.  The  expediency  of  getting  rid  of  this  waste  ia  aa  ap- 
parent aa  that  of  freeing  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  or  the  coin  from  the  husk 
and  cob,  preparatory  to  shipment.  That  a  people,  said  to  be  civilized  and  to 
be  economical  of  labor,  should,  year  after  year,  aend  three  or  four  hundred  thou- 
sand bales  of  cotton  over  an  ocean,  and  out  of  the  direct  line  of  cuatomera,  to 
have  it  cleansed  of  fourteen  per  cent,  waste,  and  reduced  iu  bulk,  by  simple  ma- 
chinery of  cards  and  apindlea,  and  then  packed  and  shipped  to  India,  Bisiil,  and 
elaenhcre,  doea  seem  to  us  a  most  lamcii table  and  singular  paradox. 

'■  We  have  some  doubts  whether  the  South  ahould  have  woven  a  yard  of  cloth 
in  power-looms  before  ahe  had  aupplied  all  foreign  looms,  whether  band  orpower, 
with  all  the  coarae  number  of  yarns.  Perhaps  the  reaaon  why  thia  has  not  been 
done,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  New-England  did  not  set  the  example.  The 
making  of  yama  was  commenced  by  Eastern  milte  ;  but  after  the  material  had 
paid  so  large  a  cost  of  Iran aportal ion,  and  when  the  home  market  for  coarse 
cloth  had  not  been  fully  supplied,  it  was  found  more  economical  to  put  the 
yarn  into  cloth.  Now,  when  the  hoine  clolh  market  is  glutted,  it  might  be  good 
policy  for  a  portion  of  the  New-England  mills  to  enter  into  competition  with 
E^Dgland  in  the  foreign  yarn  markets. 

"  In  the  West,  the  yam  mills  seem  to  have  more  than  supplied  Western 
Iwnftooms,  and  the  Georgia  mills  are  now  sending  yama  ai  far  North  as  Phi- 
lad«nbhia. 

"  The  quantity  of  yams  yearlv  exported  by  Great  Britain  has  been — 

1831 58,846,31)8  I  1B4I 115,666,478 

1836 85,195,703  |  1846 167,130,026 

"  The  eifiorta  of  the  next  Hfth  year,  1851,  will,  doubtless,  correspond  in  the 

"Adding  only  10  per  cent,  waste  to  the  quantity  exported  in  1846,  and  we 
have  172,643,026  lbs.,  or433,007  bales  of  cotton,  chieBy  the  growth  of  this  coun- 
try, thus  consumed.     The  India  cottons  are  used  for  paiiuing  and  other  pur- 
*;  ■     poses,  where  length  of  fibre  is  of  no  conecqutnce. 

4l  "  Now,  were  these  yams  made  at  home,  as  they  should  be,  the  exports  of  the 

-.c    country  would  be  increased  in  value  to  the  yearly  amount  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
A    millions  of  dollars,  the  imports  would  increase  in  a  ratio  still  larger,  and  this 
.-F,.raty  would,  through  her  commercial  facilities,  secure  no  small  portion  of  the 
J^  brokerages,  commission,  freights,  and  profits,  attending  this  branch  of  exports, 
f  uid  the  corresponding  imports. 

"  The  amount  we  could  thus  secure  to  ourselves  would  be  very  largo,  for  ne 
ahould  take  tolls,  just  as  IJverpool  now  does,  on  the  way  to  the  miil„and  on  tbo 
way  from  the  mill — on  exports  and  imports;  and  besides,  get  pay  for  canying 
Ibe  grist.  The  whole  capital  required  to  set  this  machinery  in  motion,  wotild 
not  amount  to  one-half  the  coat  of  the  Crolon  Water  Works,  and  the  yearly  ro- 
■nlting  profits  to  us  would  very  nearlv  equal  the  capital. 

"  We  do  not,  of  course,  auggeat  the  erection  of  yam  mills  at  the  South  and 
West  under  municipal  authority,  but  we  do  seriously  call  the  attention  of  our 
capitalists  and  merehanta  to  thia  important  department  of  industry.  The  ob- 
ject can  easily  be  accomplished—for  the  work,  when  commenced,  would  be  iclf- 
Mutuning  and  aalf-increasiog.'' 
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Wa  extract  ftxim  tbe  work  of  John  A.  Leon  on  lbs  Art  of  Msaufictoring  and 
BaBniDg  Sugsr,  published  in  England,  and  for  sale  by  J.  B.  Blee!  and  J.  C-  Mor- 
gu,  New-Orleimi.     Pric«  $2S. 

The  osaa  mills  now  gcDerallj  employod  for  ailrscttng  the  laceharine  juices 
from  the  sagar  cane,  conauta  of  an  arnngiimeat  of  rallers  ;  the  onmbar  eid  po- 
ulioQ  of  wbich  are  TarLod  ;  bm,  most  oommonly  three  rollari  are  used,  vid  ar- 
ranged M  that  the  canei  are  preued  a  lecond  lime  in  psning  through  the  spaces 
between  tbem, — which  spaces  are  increased  or  diminisbed  by  regnlaciug  wedgea 
or  acrewi, — motion  being  commnnicaCsd  to  the  roDen  by  snitable  gearing,  in 
conneutioa  wi[h  any  fini  mover  ;  the  canes  are  fed  eodwiae  between  (hem,  sev- 
eral passing  throogh  at  ooe  time,  crossing  each  other  occaiiuoally.  The  ez- 
pressad  juice  mns  into  a  receptacle  below, — and  the  refuse  caoe,  or  bagan,  passes 
oat  on  the  opposite  aide  of  Ihe  machine.  Cane  mills  of  this  denriplon  are  ■□!>- 
ject  to  various  defects,  which  I  will  here  briefly  point  oat,  ia  order  to  show  more 
clearly  the  oature  of  the  present  invention,  which  has  for  ill  object  to  lessen  or 
•nlirely  remove  these  defects.  Id  order  to  extract  ibe  jaicefrom  a  cans  by 
meana  of  a  roUiag-mill,  it  is  obvious  that  the  rollers  mosl  be  set  sufficiently  close 
to  give  a  very  ^i^t  pinch  ;  but  ibe  rollers  mast  not  be  loo  close,  otherwise  the 
cane-trash  ia  ao  lacerated  and  broken  as  greally  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  baEass 
for  fuel;  besides  which,  the  too  hard  pressing  of  the  cane  extracts  certain  other 
mallera  therein  contained,  which  are  found  <o  be  highly  prejudicial  lo  the  sac- 
charine juice.  It  is  therefore  clear  that,  to  prodnce  the  beat  effect,  the  rollerm 
should  be  set  at  a  certain  ascertained  distance  apart;  which  distance  onght,  of 
course,  to  depend  on  the  thickness  of  Ihe  cane.  For,  suppose  two  rollers  are 
placed  so  as  to  produce  the  best  eflect  on  a  cane  of  ooe  and  a  half  inch  io  diemo- 
ter,  and  that  in  thecourae  of  work  two  caaes  pais  through  together,  one  of  which 
is  an  inch  thick  and  the  other  two  inches,  it  must  follow  that  both  will  be  done 
imperfeclly,  since  their  respective  bnlks  are  as  four  to  one.  Ihe  small  one  being 
only  partially  pressed,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  saccharioe  juice  eitracled,  while 
by  the  larger  one,  a  larger  quantity  of  saccharine  jnice  will  be  e^ipressed,  bat 
miiod  up  with  much  of  the  foreign  and  injurious  matters  before  referred  to. 

This  defect  is  common  to  all  and  every  of  the  roller-miili  in  nse,  and  is  totally 
irrespective  of  the  numbqr  end  position  of  the  rollers.  Further,  when  a  cane  is 
passing  belweBu  a  pair  of  rollers,  the  pressure  8t  auy  one  time  iIobs  not  eitend 
to  more  than  two  or  three  inches  of  its  length,  and  the  extreme  pinch  is  exerted 
on  a  mere  point  only,  where  the  rollers  approach  nearest  together,  the  pressure 
gradaally  decreasing  on  each  aide  of  the  centre  preaaure.  Now.  when  rollers  of 
two  feet  diameter  are  making  leo  revolutions  per  minute,  their  surfacea,  and, 
conseqnently,  anything  passing  between  them,  must  be  moving  at  a  rato  exceed- 
ing one  foot  per  second  ;  therefore,  if  we  aHume  that  the  eSective  preaanre  upon 
a  cane  amounts  to  three  lineal  inches  at  <ine  time,  it  ts  clear  that  one  quarter  of  a 
•econd  only  ia  allowed  for  eipreaaing  the  juice  from  each  portion  of  the  caoe 
'  under  operation, — a  period  wholly  inadequate  to  eSect  ihe  thorough  diaptace- 
ment  of  the  Rtiid  from  the  congeries  of  cells  in  which  it  is  contained.  Neither 
-.  cau  this  evil  be  remedied  by  any  alleralion  of  position  or  arrangement  of  Ihe 
,  rollera.  Another  serious  defect  of  the  roller-mill,  is  the  extraordinary  facHily  it 
affords  for  the  re-absorptian  of  the  juice  after  it  has  once  been  expressed.  The 
,oane^  it  ia  well  known,  consiata  of  an  outer  rind  enveloping  a  apongy  cellular 
'  .mass,  which  contains  the  saccharine  juice.  The  spongy  mass  poasesaes  a  coosid- 
'  arable  amount  uF  elasticity  wben  deprived  of  the  juice,  and  as  the  cane  emerge* 
from  its  momentary  pressure  between  the  rollers,  this  elasticity  causes  the  caua 
to  expand  in  the  same  way  as  sponge  does  wben  relieved  from  pregaure.  when  it 
re-absorbs  the  juica  which  is  flawing  in  contact  with  it  among  the  rollers,  and 
tfaereby  not  only  wastes  the  juice,  bat  leaves  the  refuse  <:aoe  ao  sBturaled  with  it, 
that  it  IS  found  necessary  to  spread  the  cane-trash  in  the  mill-yard  to  be  dried  by 
the  snn  before  it  cao  be  used  for  fuel, 

I  have  before  stated  that  the  pressure  on  a  cane,  while  passing  between  the 
rollera  ofa  mill,  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  th<s  relative  thickness  or  diameter 
of  the  caoe  and  the  amoant  of  space  between  the  rollers;  but  the  amount  of  pros- 
■are  exerted  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  cane  is  far  from  equal,  since  the  rind 
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asd  knots  are  more  hard  and  woody  tban  the  rest  of  the  cane,  and  therefore  are 
cabjected  to  a  much  heavier  pressare  tban  the  intermediate  parts,  which  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  soft  cellular  matter  and  juice ;  and  thus  it  is  that  so  much  chloro- 
fille  and  other  objectioQable  matters  are  expressed  from  the  knots  and  rind,  which 
should,  if  possible,  have  escaped  pressure  altogether.    Their  superior  hardness 
mnd  solidity  cause  the  rollers  to  exert  a  far  greater  pressure  upon  them,  by  which 
the  iojurious  matters  before  referred  to  are  expressed,  the  juice  greatly  cootami- 
Dated.  and  the  power  of  the  mill  absorbed.    This  defect  is  common  to  all  roller- 
mills,  however  the  rollers  may  be  varied  in  number  or  position.    Lastly ;  the 
action  of  the  rollers  upon  the  canes,  when  great  or  repeated  pressure  is  exerted 
upon  them,  tends  to  lacerate  them  to  a  coosiderable  extent,  causing  thereby  man^ 
ol    the  larger  fragments  to  fall  into  the  juice,  and  forcing  out  and  mixing  with  it 
innumerable  small  pieces  of  the  delicate  cellular  tissues  of  which  the  structure  of 
the  cane  is  chiefly  composed,  the  mixture  of  which  with  the  juice  greatly  in- 
creases its  tendency  to  fermentation,  and  impedes  the  process  of  defecation* 
Having  thus  briefly  pointed  out  the  more  prominent  defects  in  the  existing  roller- 
mills,  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  '*  Cane-preas,"  and  show  how,  by 
peculiar  action  upon  the  canes,  these  defects  are  entirely  remov    '      ~ 
poae  I  refer  to  the  annexed  engravings. 


its 


Reference  to  Plate  A,  side  elevation  of  t 
Do.  "  do.  B,  longitudinal  sectio 
Do.       "    do.    C,  plan. 
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fil)  is  a  strong  iron  frame  or  bed-plate,  cast  entirely  in  oM^^icfiei^a^djfiS] 
the  only  frame,  both  for  steam-engine  and  cane-press,  which  are  so  combined 
to  oonstitnte  but  one  apparatus,  and  therefore  do  not  require  any  intermediate 
shafts  or  wheels  to  connect  them, — bb  are  rectangular  tubes  or  trunks,  made  of 
gun-metal,  measuring  six  inches  in  heighth  by  three  inches  in  breadth :  these  tubes 
are  placed  side  by  side,  and  are  securely  bolted  to  the  bed-plate  a,  which  is  par- 
titiooed  oflT  at  this  end  of  the  apparatus,  and  forms  a  cistern  for  the  reception  of 
the  juice ;  in  the  centre  of  the  machine  there  is  a  strong  wrought-iron  crank  shaft 
c,  which  has  three  throws  formed  upon  it  The  central  one.  d,  is  much  longer 
than  the  others,  and  is  connected  direct  with  the  piston  of  the  oscillating  steam- 
cylinder  «.  The  two  other  crank-throws./,  are  of  much  less  length  tban  the 
central  one,  on  each  side  of  which  one  of  them  is  formed :  the  throws  /  and  d 
being  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  tubes  h  have  large  slots  made  in  the 
sides  of  them,  through  which  the  cross-head  g  passes.  The  outer-ends  of  the 
crosa4iead  fit  into  openings  made  in  the  ends  of^the  stout  connecting-rods  h ;  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  connecting-rtnls  are  attached  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  shoit 
owik-throws  /.  There  are  also  sulid  pistons  or  plungers,  m,  fitted  to  the  insides 
of  the  tubes  ^,  through  which  plungers  the  cross-head  also  passes,  so  that  when- 
ever the  steam-piston  gives  motion  to  the  crank,  a  reciprocating  motion  will  alio 
be  oonuiunicated  to  the  plungers  n,  the  speed  of  which  will  be  regulated  by  the 
fly-wheel  r,  which  is  placed  at  some  distance  back  from  the  machine,  the  crank- 
shaft being  elongated  for  that  purpose.  The  gun-metal  tubes  which  are  made  of 
considerable  strength,  are  perforated  on  every  side  by  small  holes,  which  are  coni- 
cal, the  interior  end  of  them  being  smallest,  so  that  if  any  matters  get  accidentally 
therein,  the  enlargement  of  the  hole  will  insure  its  rapid  removal  by  the  flovmig 
oat  of  the  juice  from  within. 

It  has  been  found  by  repeated  experiments,  that  the  friction  of  the  mass  of 
canes  in  the  tubes  causes  a  resistance  equal  to  about  3,000  lbs.  on  every  square 
inch  of  the  plungers'  area,  which  is  sufficient  to  insure  the  removal  of  all  the  juice 
from  the  cane,  which  at  tho  same  time  a  greater  force  cannot  be  exerted,  because 
the  open  ends  of  the  tubes  allow  the  cane  to  pass  out  whenever  the  pressure  ex- 
ceeds that  amount;  nor  can  the  canes  be  imperfectly  pressed,  because  the  mass 
of  canes  must  be  pushed  forward,  or  the  operation  of  the  machine  will  cease. 
When  steam  is  admitted  into  the  cylinder  e,  the  piston-rod  acting  on  the  crank- 
shaft d.  will,  by  means  of  the  connecting-rods  A,  give  a  reciprcjcating  motion  to 
the  pistons  a,  which  will  move  through  a  much  smaller  soace,  and  at  a  much  less 
velocity  than  the  steam-piston,  exerting  thereby  a  powerful  steady  pressure  upon 
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ibo  cancB  within  the  tubea.  The  craok-lhrows,  which  actuate  the  ptungen  *, 
are  placed  at  right  aaglea  to  the  ihruw,  io  coiineclinn  with  the  Bteam'pistoDi  it 
ihereforo  follows  Oiat.  ai  iha  »teani-«ngiDB  piston  aetiuiree  >U  most  powerful  tiosi- 
tioQ,  the  throwi  which  act  ou  the  plungeri  «,  will  asaunie  a  positioa  uearly  hori- 
lonlal,  and  in  a  line  with  ihoir  roapeclivo  conneclinE-rods,  bj  which  the  lever 
power  which  Ihny  eiert  will  be  iromensrly  increased  ;  lor  Juriog  the  last  qoar- 
ter  of  ea  inch  of  lie  plungers'  muiion.  tho  iileatn -piston  moves  through  four  aiid  a 
half  inches,  so  that  the  preasure  on  the  canes  will  bs  eighleon  times  greater  than 
that  of  ibe  steam  iipoQ  it*  pisinn  ;  qihI,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  to  be  added 
the  power  Bccamnlaled  in  the  fij-wbeel  during  tiie  inactive  pert  of  the  stroke  of 
tho  pluiigBts  n-  The  mass  of  canes  compressKd  witiiin  the  tubes,  yielding  to  the 
force  Ihui  brought  opon  them,  will  be  reduced  to  a.  state  npprnaching  absoliils 
dryness  before  leaving  the  lubna.  It  wili  be  observed,  that  the  same  advantageoni 
relative  position  of  iSe  steam-ptsiou  aod  pluoj^crs  n.  takes  place  at  each  end  of 
the  stroke ;  it  will  also  be  evideot  that  when  the  plunders  n  are  at  half-stroke, 
Hud  require  but  a  very  small  amonnt  of  Ibrce  to  produce  mntioo  in  them,  the 
crank-throw,  in  connection  with  the  sleam-pistnn.  will  be  passin'  its  dead  point, 
and  thus  the  unequal  resistance  oppaaed  to  plnngcrv  a  at  the  different  parts  of 
their  stroke,  is  roado  to  adapt  iuell  perfectly  to  the  motive  power,  which  ueees- 
aarily  varies  th'roughout  ever;  part  of  its  stroke., 

lu  order  to  srijiply  the  canes  to  the  ^nachine,  a  stage  or  Boor  is  to  be  erected 
over  the  tubes  b,  which  may  bo  ascendoii  by  a  sburt  inclined  plane  Or  by  steps, 
or  the  canes  may  he  hronght  and  deposited  thtire  by  the  can»carrier  as  uiual. 
Tha  arrsugemeat  of  the  feeding- platform  will  be  puiely  local,  and  would  oeces- 
sarily  be  varieil  to  juit  the  level  of  the  mill-bouse,  &c..  and  as  it  would  very 
much  obscuTS  the  more  important  part*  of  the  apparatus,  I  have  omitied  it  in  tho 
drawings. 

On  the  upper  side  of  the  tubes  there  are  conical  perforated  hoppers,  i  and  (, 
which  exlcud  up  to  and  are  secured  to  the  platform  or  feeding-lloor,  so  that  tbe 
feeder,  who  titands  upon  the  stage,  has  simply  to  put  Iha  canes  into  boles  in  tho 
floor  on  which  ha  stands ;  thua,  whenever  the  various  paiTs  of  the  macUine  are  io 
the  posiliou  shown  in  the  sectional  drawing,  Ptats  B,  the  cane  occiip^ng  the 
hopper (,  will  full  down,  iis  tliere  represeiiled,  and  aa  the  plunger  makes  tta  alrokfl 
in  the  direction  oi  tbe  crank,  the  end  of  the  plunger  will  cut  US'  from  the  cane  a 

Jiieou  in  length  jusl  equal  to  the  heighth  of  tbe  interior  of  the  tube,  while  (he 
jrther  progreM  of  the  plunger  in  that  du-ection  will  force  the  newly  cut  portion 
'  af  AneagaiiDt  the  restating  mass  of  canes  u,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  juice 
will  he  eiprresed  therefrom;  hutaa  the  cane  contains  a  certain  portiun  of  solid 
ttiatler,  U  f-jllows  that  the  plunger  in  Guishiog  its  stroke  will  move  forward  Iha 
whole  mass  u.  a  distance  equal  to  thst  occupied  by  the  newly  interposed  ponion 
o(cBne,-lhismuvemcutof  ihe  mass  displacing  at  the  open  end  of  the  tube  au  equal 
quantity  to  that  which  has  jaat  been  added.  During  tlio  cutting  off  and  pressing 
'  ot  the  piece  described,  the  plunger  n,  will  have  moved  from  under  Lhe  hopper  t, 
and  the  cane  in  it  will  also  have  fallen  down  into  the  tube  :  Uie  reveru)  mouon  of 
the  plunger  will  also  cut  off  a  length  fium  it,  and  force  it  against  the  resisting 
'mass  H,  (as  represented  io  tbe. plate,)  whereby  the  juice  will  beexpreosed  in  the 
*  manner  bcfuro  described  ;  the  alternule  moliun  of  the  plunger  thus  acting  on  two 
pieces  of -CiUie  otovery  stroke.  The  same  operation  also  taking  place  aimulla- 
neously  in  aa  many 'tubes  as  may  ho  placed  side  by  aide  over  the  cistern. 

In  thus  following  the  details  of  this  cutting  and  pressing  operation,  a  very  blse 
notion  of  its  speed  is  likely  lobe  formed;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
every  stroke  ol  tho  plunger  cuts  off  four  pieces,  even  in  a  machine  with  two 
tubes  only.  Therefore  at  aiity  strokes  per  minuto  we  have  2^l)  pieces  of  cooo 
cut  off  and  pressed  in  that  time.  Tho  mass  of  canes  occupying  tho  tubes  are  in  a 
highly  compressed  state,  the  cane  being  collapsed,  and  ttie  pieces  fitting  neaiast 
euch  other  lilie  a  pack  of  cards.  Atlliuugh  siity  pieces  per  minute  are  added  to 
each  mass,  tho  tube  is  found  to  contain  so  many  pieces,  that  it  requires  two 
minutes  and  liflcen  seconds  for  each  piece  to  pa»s  along  it.  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  each  piece  of  cane  is  retained  under  constant  preunre.  It  is  found 
that  the  first  action  of  the  plunger  does  not  get  out  nil  the  juice,  but,  on  the  coo. 
trary,  it  is  seen  to  run  from  lhe  perforations  in  the  tubes  more  than  a  tuiunte  afler 
tbe  pressure  has  been  applied  Io  it,  and  continues  to  do  so  nuul  the  canes  hav« 
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progressed  about  a  foot  along  the  tubes,  when  it  gradually  ceases  to  flow ;  the 
maaa,  however,  still  moves  forward  ander  pressare  towards  the  open  end  of  the 
tabes,  and  thus  the  pieces  that  have  entirely  ceased  to  give  out  juice  are  com- 
pletely moved  away  from,  and  out  of  contact  with,  those  that  are  still  draining, 
and  therefore  the  re-absorption  of  any  portion  of  the  juice  is  wiiolly  prevented. 

There  are  two  other  points  in  immediate  connection  with  the  operations  just 
described,  which  deserve  particular  attention,  and  are,  in  fact,  of  the  highest  im- 
portance ;  but  as  the  apparatns  requisite  to  carry  out  this  part  of  my  minrove- 
meots,  will  be  made  differently  in  almost  every  case,  to  suit  the  local  peculiarity 
of  the  sugar-house,  I  have  not  given  a  drawing  of  them,  particularly  as  from  the 
dmplicity  of  the  arrangements,  they  will  be  easily  understood  without  one. 
Bvery  sugar-maker  is  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  c;me-juice  from 
contact  'with  the  air  as  much  as  possible,  and  also  the  advantage  of  getting  it  up  to 
a  temperature  of  ISO**  Fahrenneit  without  delay.  In  order  to  embrace  these 
objects,  I  proceed  as  follows: — The  cistern  over  which  the  pressing  tubes  are 
fixed  has  a  slanting  bottom,  deepest  in  the  centre,  where  there  is  :i  wiro  grating, 
to  prevent  any  small  pieces  of  fibre  from  getting  into  thd  pipo  leading  therefrom. 
This  pipe  has  upon  it  a  jacket,  consisting  merely  of  another  pi|>e.of  somewhat 
buger  dimensions,  and  in  the  annular  space  between  these  pipes  the  steam,  that 
has  by  its  elastic  force  acted  on  the  piston,  is  made  to  circulate,  whereby  the 
cane-juice  is  brought  up  to  the  desired  temperature  for  defecating,  and  is  entirely 
prevented  from  becoming  acid  by  being  heated,  out  of  contact  of  air,  in  a  plose 
pipe. 

From  what  has  been  said  before,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bagass  from  the  cane- 
press  is  in  a  most  favorable  condition  for  fuel,  being  entirely  iree  from  the  smiill 
Sithy  fragments  which  choke  up  the  fire  and  cause  so  great  an  obstruction  to  the 
uniing  of  it  in  the  usual  way  ;  nor  is  it  mixed  with  the  long  uuwieldy^pieces, 
MB  from  the  old  mills ;  but  being  in  a  highly  compressed  state,  and  every  piece  of 
an  equal  length,  it  is  almost  like  prepared  firewood,  and  is  in  that  precise  condi- 
tion calculated  to  maintain  a  vivid  combustion. 

With  regard  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  cane-press,  it  must  at  once  be  evident 
that  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  machine,  the  entire  absence  of  tooth-gearing, 
tlie  way  in  which  the  steam-engine  is  combined,  and  the  direct  action  of  its  va- 
rious parts,  together  with  the  smooth  motion  always  transmitted  through  cranks, 
render  its  liability  to  wear  or  derangement  far  less  than  the  generality  of  machines 
ojed  in  various  manufactures  which  always  em|)loy  engines  complete  in  them- 
0«>lvea,  and  machines  also  complete,  and  then  add  intermediate  gearing  to  couaect, 
^em  ;  whereas  the  present  combination  of  engine  and  press  lias  not  so  many  ' 
'vrorkiug  parts  as  a  common  steam-engine,  with  beam  and  parallel  moiioUj  usually 
possesses. 

\Vi»h  reference  to  the  wear  of  the  pressing  tubes,  which,  with  their  .pistons, 
constitute  all  the  wearing  parts  of  the  press  itself,  I  need  only  say,  that  they  move 
through  a  space  equal  only  U)  one-fourth  part  of  that  traversed  by  tho  steam-piston ; 
that  their  weight  is  not  more  than  half  that  of  the  steam-piston;  and  that  they 
have  no  packing,  do  not  require  to  fit  at  all  tight,  and  are  thereforo  clearly  not 
sobjecteJ  to  one-third  the  wear  o(  the  sieam-cyliuder  aud  piston,  and  being  of. 
FOfj  metal,  and  not  subject  to  corrosion,  should  certainly  last  thpe  times  as  long. 

The  weight  of  tho  whole  api^aratus  is  5  tons,  6  cwt.  and  3  qrs.,  vyhile  that 
of  the  combined  mills  vary  from  25  to 30  tons;  and  therefore  tho  lacility  of. trans- 
portation by  sea  or  of  land  carriage,  with  the  proportionately  reduced  expenses 
in  both  cases,  aud  the  fact  that  the  cane-press  requires  no  foundation  to  be  erected 
f6r  it,  are  matters  of  great  commercial  importance.  A  cam-press,  capable  of 
doing  as  mauy  tons  of  cane  daily  as  tho  improved  roller-mills,  may  be  construct- 
ed for  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  latter.  • ,      i , 

The  quantity  of  canes  per  day  required  to  be  pressed  varies  considerably  on 
different  plantations,  in  some  instances  30  tons  are  suffirieut,  in  others  100  tons. 
In  order  to  meet  this  variation  in  power,  I  have  arranged  three  si/.s  of  presses  ; 
the  smallest  of  which  is  represented  in  the  drawings  aunexed,  whu  h  were  made 
from  the  machine  after  its  erection  on  my  premises  in  the  St.  Paneras  Road, 
London.  With  this  cane-press  I  have  obtained  80  and  81  per  ctnt.  of  juice  in 
the  regular  mode  of  working,  and  by  a  slight  contraction  of  the  open  end  ot  tho 
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tabes,  84  per  cent;  was  obtained,  bat  I  consider  we  were  then  patting  a  strain  on 
the  apparatos,  which  that  increased  qaantity  of  jaice  did  not  compensete  for.  I 
therefore  prefer  the  parallel  open-ended  tube,  and  the  80  per  cent.,  which  is 
easily  attainable.  \ 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  calcolate  the  weight  of  canes  that  may  be  pressed 
in  a  siven  time.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  100  feet  of  cane  of  an  average  size, 
weign  105|  lbs.  if  we  reduce  it  to  round  numbers,  say  100  lbs.,  or  lib.  per 
foot ;  thus,  if  we  emptor  in  a  press  two  tubes  of  six  inches  in  heighth,  we  shall 
cut  off  four  pieces,  equal  to  2  feet,  or  2  lbs.  at  every  stroke.  At  sixty  strokes  per 
minute,  this  gives  120,  or  7,200  per  hour,  or  72,000  lbs.  per  day,  of  ten  hoars, 
or  32  tons.  2  cwL  3  qrs.  and  12  lbs.,  say  30  tons.  Consequently,  a  press  with 
three  tubes  8  inches  high,  or  two  tubes  12  inches  high,  will  press  aouble  that 
quantity,  say  60  tons ;  and  for  very  large  plantations,  a  press  with  four  tubes  12 
inches  high  will  press  120  tons  of  cane  per  day,  which,  yielding  80  per  cent,  of 
their  weight  in  juice,  wiil  give  96  tons — about  23,900  old  wine  gallons  of  juice, 
or  2.390  gallons  per  hour. 

Here  are  instanced  experiments  on  the  composition  of  the  sugar-cane,  showing 
the  quantities  of  cane-juice  obtaiued  by  the  roller*mills  to  range  from  68.5  lo  54 
per  cent.,  the  average  being  56  per  cent  only — and  other  interesting  details  of  the 
construction,  power  and  motion  of  various  mills,  to  which  we  cannot  devota 
space. 

The  author,  Mr.  Leon,  concludes  with  the  following  remarks :— Since  Novem- 
ber last,  the  new  press  has  been  exhibited,  acting  on  sugar-cane  imported  from 
Madeira ;  I  have  witnessed  its  performance  with  great  interest.  The  bagsss  on 
leaving  the  press  is  in  a  much  higher  compressed  state  than  the  trash  delivered  by 
the  most  powerful  West-Indian  roller-mill.  The  simplicity  of  the  new  machine, 
its  regularity  and  efficiency  have  been  greatly  admired.  In  the  opinion  of  engi- 
neers and  sugar  planters,  the  roller-mill  for  crushing  sugar-canes  ought  to  be 
tabooed,* 


*  This  testimony  in  favor  of  Mr.  Bessemer's  invention  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Sroythe, 
of  the  house  of  Messrs.  A.  L.  Addison  &  Co.,  New-Orleans,  who  saw  the  apparatus  at 
work  in  London  about  three  months  ago.  On  examining  the  bagass,  be  observed,  that 
•Idioogfa  the  rind  and  knots  were  flattened,  the  former  retained  its  color  and  polished 
exterior,  nor  did  the  latter  exhibit  any  change,  except  in  form. 

Whv  these  portions  of  the  cane  do  not,  under  pressure  in  the  tubes,  yield  the  chlorofiUe 
nd  other  obicctionable  matters,  which  are  unavoidably  expressed  by  the  rollers  and 
Buxed  with  the  juice,  he  docs  not  recollect  to  have  heard  explained  ;  but  he  infers,  from 
tbe  indentations  in  Uie  bagass  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  these  woody  parts,  that 
<>*ing  to  the  superior  hardness,  which  subjects  them  to  a  greater  degree  of  pressure  in 
^  roller  mill,  the  action  of  the  plungers  only  serves  to  imbed  them  in  the  alternate 
Biases  of  pliant  fibre  in  the  tabes  in  which  elastic  enclosures  their  deleterious  elements 
tt«  exempt  from  extraction. 
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I.-THB  CEBVASSES  OP  LOUISIANA.' 


The  freijuenov  and  extent  of  the  ioQiidatioDa  lo  which,  it  is  now  obvtoiu,  lower 
Louioiaaii  u  lidble,  have  induced  mauy  la  call  in  qiiestion  tlie  policy  which 
haa  hitherto  been  pursued  in  regard  to  the  Miuisaippi  river.  Wa  occupy  and 
cullivale  a  delta  of  land,  elevated  at  most  but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  Itie 
ocean  ;  land  formed  in  modom  geological  times  by  the  great  river,  which  al  ot 


cost  aud  inconvenieace  too  often  aitein|)ta  tu  re-asacrt  lis  supremacy  over  it.  We 
have  dyhtd  np  the  thousand  minor  high  water  outlets,  which  formerly  eavo  vent 
lo  the  flood,  aud  sought  to  confine  the  accumulaled  « 


Finding  Eijlt  with  the  river's  tortuous  chanuels,  by  the  obstruction  of  which  (he 
impetus  of  Ilie  flowing  waters  is  roatraiafd,  and  by  whose  agency  in  couimiugling 
the  waters  the  sedioientary  matter  ii  kopl  suspeNded,  wa  have  made  catoSik 
At  last  we  are  laade  fully  to  realize  that  our  position  is  one  of  imminent  danger. 

What  b  to  he  dose  to  arrest  this  danger  of  annual  inundation  ?  Shall  we  still 
pursue,  in  all  respects,  the  same  syslem  as  heretofore  T  Shall  we  modify  it ;  and 
if  so,  in  what  respecUl  Or  shall  we  abandon  the  syslem  of  river  maiiagemeut 
which,  with  ua  and  our  predecessors,  has  so  long  prevailed,  in  fnrtheratica  ot 
whicii  so  many  millions  of  money  have  bsen  expended  1  What  other  method  of 
prolectioD  agamst  the  floodi  of  the  Mississippi,  compatible  with  our  inleresti,  is 
practicable  t 

These  questions  now  pretenl  thenuelvos  with  peculiar  force,  lo  eveiT  re6ecting 
man  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Louijiaua.  We  wonid  remark  Ibat  few  or  uone 
entertain  the  opinion  that  we  can  wholly  abandon  the  levee  system.  The  pre- 
vailing sentiment  seems  to  be,  that  Ihisiyslem  should  b'e»o  modified,  and  assisled 
by  other  treasures,  aa  lo  confer  upon  it  a  greater  degrefi'of  efficiency  and  snrely ; 
•nd  moreover,  if  praclicabie,  that  auch  a  method  of  river  treatment  should  be 
adopted,  and  hereafter  pursued,  as  will  lend  to  lessen  rather  than  increase  the 
probu'ile  ilangers  from  the  river  (o  future  generations.  We  believe  the  opinion 
lenow  wiilely.enlorlained,  that  the  river  should  be  relieved  of  its  surplus  floods 
where  pructicablei  by  a  system  of  outlets:  thiia  imitating,  lo  some  extent,  the  [lo- 
licy  pursued  by  the  river  itself,  before  levees  were  built.  But,  in  regard  to  car- 
rym"  this  plan  into  practice,  H  diversity  of  opinions  have  beeu  eipreS'ied.  Some 
would  simply  enlarge  the  Alchafalaya;  others  would  also  enlarge  the  Plhque- 
miues,  the  'Lufourche,  the  Iberville,  &c.  Others  again  would,  in  addition,  re^ipen 
the  Bayon  Manchac.  The  propriety  of  a  largo  outlet  at  Bonnet  Carte  into  Lako 
Ponichartraiu  has  likewise  been  insisted  upon.  One  gentleman  (J.  McDonnugh, 
Bit].)  whose  opinions,  from  Inng  eiperience  and  acute  observal ion,  deserve  great 
weight,  recommends  small  outlets,  well  guarded,  four  feet  wide  and  three  feet 
deep,  every  4UD  feet  along  a  whole  levee  Irom  Red  River  and  Baton  Rouge  to  the 
Batize.     (Senate  Report  ou  Levees,  11150  ;  p.  67.; 

The  whole  snbject  ia  fi-augbt  with  vitally  important  couseqaence*  to  the  richest 
regions  of  l.ouisliiua  We  are  called  upon  to  devise  meaus  to  guard  against  tho 
desolation  uf  flood.     It  is  nu  emergency  such  that  no  one  called  upon  should  with- 

circatar  cannot  be  addressed  lo  all.  Into  whose  hands  soever  i  I  may  fall,  if  he 
have  knowleilgo  or  eiperionce  touching  any  of  tho  topics  of  inquiry,  we  dosiro 
he  may  proinpily  communicate  the  same  for  the  general  good. 

[Here  fallow  the  queries,  which  would  occupy  loo  much  for  our  apace.] 
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DANIEL  PRATT,  dp  Pbattyillb,  Ala. 


"  They  that  on  fflorioas  anoeston  •nlarge, 
Produce  their  aebt  instead  of  their  diicbarffe." 

Bat  some  great  sonls,  and  touched  with  warmth  dirine, 
Give  gold  a  price,  and  teach  its  beams  to  shine ; 
All  hoarded  treasures  they  repute  a  load, 
Nor  think  their  wealth  their  own  'till  well  bestowed." 


to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  miserj, 
depression  and  contempt ;  to  remember  the 
forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  and  to 
riait  the  forsaken,"  and  those  who  bequeath- 
ed "sumptuous  palaces  and  stately  tem- 
ples" to  be  erected  after  they  are  dead, 
which  in  a  few  years  disappeared  like  "  the 
baseless  fabrics  of  a  vision,"  or  became 
the  prey  of  unprincipled  rapacity  of  those 
to  whose  care  they  were  entrusted. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  was  from 
the  town  of  Temple,  in  the  Btate  of  New- 
Hampshire,  and  is  now  about  fifty-one  yean 
of  age.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  apprentic- 
ed himself  to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade. 
After  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
in  the  year  1819,  he  came  out  to  Savannah, 
Ga.    In  July,  1821,  he  left  Savannah  and 
went  to  IClIedgeville.   In  the  vicinity  of  If  il- 
ledgeviUe  and  Macon  he  carried  on  his  trade 
until  1831,  when  he  jemoved  to  Clinton,  Qa., 
where  he  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Samuel 
Griswold  in  the  manufacture  of  Cotton  Gins 
until  1833.    In  that  year  he  proceeded  to 
Autauga  County,  Ala.     The  coantry  had 
then  begun  to  be  populated  by  planters  from 
the  older  states.    The  principal  production 
being  cotton,  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
Cotton  Gins,  and  Mr.  Pratt  commenced  to 
manufacture  them  on  an  extensive  scale, 
having  bad  the  benefit. of  tiie  experience  of 
Mr.  Griswold,  the  oldest  and  most  extensive 
gin  maker  in  the  world.     By  employing 
only  good  workmen,  he  was   enabled   to 
manufacture  a   gin  which  was  superior  to 
most  of  those  which   were   then  in   use. 
Their    reputation    was    soon    established 
throughout  the  state,  and  in  the  adjoining 
fO  sorrey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain ;  I  states  of  Florida,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
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It  is  o«r  fixed  pnrpose,  in  descanting  on  the 
serits  and  services  of  distinguished  men,  to 
»y  nothing  that  we  do  not  believe  to  be 
strictly  true.    We  are  no  idolizers  of  the 
fivia^  and  would  scorn  to  laud  and  magnify 
<be  name  of  die  illustrious  dead,  beyond 
dnr  due  meed  of  praise.    We  are  free  to 
s^,  that  it  is  our  settled  opinion,  that  of  all 
die  eharacten  who  are  most  worthy  of  es- 
teem, that  of  a  faithftd  minister  of  the  gospel 
should  be  tlie  first — ^for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  niterest  of  the  soul  is  of  more  im- 
portaaoe  than  those  of  the  body.    But  when 
die  duracter  of  die  Chrisdan  is  united  with 
eoe  who  devotes  his  personal  influence  and 
pecuniary  resources  to  the  promotion  of  the 
teoBporal  interests  of  his  fallow  men,  by  the 
eaubUskment  of  charitable  institutions  for 
the  BQpport  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  by 
dw  rearing  of  colleges  for  the  education  of 
yontfas  is  the  paths  of  virtue  and  religion, 
by  cultivating  the  soil  and  enlarging  the 
■esns  of  honest  industry,  and  advancing 
the  cause  of  civilization  and  refinement — 
then  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  such  a 
^arafter  an  qmament  to  human  nature,  and 
worthy  to  be  held  up  as  an  example  for  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  mankind.    Had 
we  time  and  space,  it  would  afford  us  much 
pieasare  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
those  who  have  done  good  in  their  day  and 
feneration,    and  those  who  have   deferred 

this  matter  lutil  their  body  has  been  con- 
signed to  the  dast— to  point  out  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Howards  over  the  GKrards  and 
tbe  MeDonoughs — between  those  philanthro- 
piMs  who  **  dove  into  the  depths  of  dungeons, 
plunged  into  the  infection  of  hospitals, 
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Olden  came  in  as  fast  as  he  could  execute 
diem.  Their  sale,  however,  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  states  ahore  mentioned,  bnt  a 
Urge  number  were  sent  to  Texas,  some  to 
Tennessee,  and  a  few  have  found  their  way 
to  Mexico.  In  a  short  time  he  amassed  a 
handsome  fortane,  and  in  the  year  1838  he 
bought  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  woods  on 
Autauga  Creek,  upon  which  Prattville  is  lo- 
cated. At  that  time  he  was  living  one  mile 
from  the  Alabama  River  and  three  from  the 
present  site  of  Prattville.  He  commenced 
by  building  a  sawmill  in  1839  ;  then  a  plan- 
ing mill,  a  flour  and  grist  mill,  and  gin 
factory.  At  this  time  his  busioess  had  be- 
come so  extensive  in  the  south-western 
states,  that  be  found  it  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  House  #  in  New- Orleans,  where  he 
has  erected  one  of  the  most  convenient  build- 
ings for  business  in  the  city.  Possessing 
more  capital  than  was  necessary  to  carry  on 
these  establishments,  he  determined  to  em- 
ploy it  in  such  a  manner  as  would  contribute 


long,  80  feet  of  which  is  36  feet  wide, 
brick  basement  and  two  stories  of  wood. 
On  either  end  of  this  is  attached  two  other 
buildings,  one  of  brick  showing  four  stories, 
and  the  other  a  brick  basement  with  thzee 
stories  of  wood.  The  goods  manofacoxred 
are  osnaburgs  and  sheetings.  The  gin  fac- 
tory, which  is  two  stories  high,  is  connected 
with  and  immediately  on  a  line  with  the  cot- 
ton  factory,  making  the  endre  range  of  build- 
ings about  300  feet  wide,  and  presenting  th« 
appearance  of  one  buUding.  In  this  estab- 
lishment tliey  have  every  facility  and  conve- 
nience for  manufacturing  gins.  It  is  now 
under  the  charge  of  S.  Ghiswold  &  Co.,  who 
manufacture  about  600  annually.  The  two 
factories  employ  about  200  hands.  It  may 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  6.  Griswold 
mentioned  is  the  same  gentleman  with  whom 
Mr.  Pratt  was  engaged  in  Clinton,  Ga.,  pre- 
vious to  his  removal  to  Alabama.  Mr.  G. 
has  still  an  extensive  factory  in  Clinton. 
Since  1833,  Mr.  P.  has  manufactured  about* 


the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  commu-  •  goOO  gins.  His  flouring  mill  was  die  first  of 
oity,  and  accordingly  he  continaed  to  im- '  any  note  built  in  Alabama,  and  to  its  erection 
prove  his  place  by  turning  his  attenuon  to  may  be  attributed  the  great  increase  in  the 
inch  business  as  would  benefit  the  greatest  production  of  wheat  in  the  state,  and  tb« 
number.  The  poorer  classes  he  had  panic-  erection  of  other  large  mills, 
olarly  in  view,  and  to  such  he  has  been  the  Besides  the  buildings  mentioned  above, 
greatest  benefactor.  It  was  this  spirit  that  there  are  thtee  churches,  two  school-houses, 
prompted  the  erection  of  his  cotton  factory    four  stores,  a  carriage-shop,  two  smith-ehopt» 


in  1846,  now  in  complete  and  successful  op- 
eration, and  consuming  from  12  to  1500  bales 
of  cotton  annually.  About  the  same  time 
he  built  an  iron  foundry;  he  has  since 
built  a  new  brick  flouring  mill,  and  recent- 
ly a  sash,  door  and  blind  factory,  30  x  60 
feet,  and  four  stories  high. 

Prattville  is  situated  fourteen  miles  from 
Montgomery,  and  the  same  distance  from 
the  Alabama  River.  The  location  is  low 
and  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  high  hills, 
which  give  it  a  romantic  and  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. One  of  these  hills  directly  back 
of  Mr.  Pratt's  residence,  and  rising  about  200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  town,  he  has  ter- 
raced to  the  top  and  planted  with  the  Roan- 
oke or  Scuppernong  grape.  In  all  his  im- 
provements labor  and  expense  have  not  been 
so  much  considered  as  comfort,  convenience 
and  durability.  His  houses,  fences,  &c.,  arc 
of  the  most  permanent  and  substantial  char- 
acter. The  cotton  factory  is  about  ISO  feet 
•Ite  flim  »  H.  KandAll,  OuttfMid  Co.,  II SU  CbarlM  ■'.. 


and  about  sixty-five  dwelling-houses.  The 
population  is  about  800.  A  portion  of  al- 
most every  family  is  more  or  less  engaged 
in  some  of  the  mechanical  branches ;  the  ope- 
radves  for  the  cotton  factory  are  from  the 
surrounding  country,  whole  families  gene- 
rally. Good  houses,  neatly  painted  and  of 
uniform -size .  are  provided  for  them. 

Whatever  has  had  a  tendency  to  improve 
the  community  morally  and  socially,  has  not 
been  led  undone.  Intemperance  has  been 
strictly  guarded  against.  In  selling  build- 
ing lots,  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  [has  beeo 
prohibited,  by  a  forfeiture  of  the  lot  in  any 
event  of  the  kind.  The  legislature  has  also 
prohibited  the  retailing  of  it  within  two 
miles  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Pratt's  residence  is^  large  and  hand- 
some building.  His  front  yard  is  tastefully 
laid  ofi*,  and  abounds  with  rich  shrubbery  and 
fragrant  flowers,  in  the  centre  of  which 
fountain  is  continually  playing.  His  ont- 
bnildings  and  entire  household  arrangements 
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as  comfortable  and  cunvenient  aa  one 
caaki  desire.     Attached  to  his  residence  is 
a  Ipadous  hall,  which  was  built  for  a  picture 
gallery,  in  which  he  has  a  choice  collection 
of  paintings.     Among  the  most  admired  is  a 
▼iew  of  **  The  Interior  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Rome,"  *•  The  Last  Supper,"  ••  The  City  of 
Eome,"  •*  The  Roman  Forum,"  **  The  Bay 
of  Naples/'  *'  The  Annunciation  of  the  Birth 
of  Christ  to  the  Disciples,"  "  The  Landing  of 
Columbaa,"      "The    Captives  of   Judah,*' 
''Cbiist   and  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  Gar- 
den." and  "  The  Landing  of  Cleopatra,"  and 
several  smaller  specimens.    He  has  also  a 
fell  length  portrait  of  General  Washington 
and   Henry    Clay,  half  length   of  John  C. 
Calhoun,  Bishop  Soule,  and  many  others. 

Taking  every    thing  into  consideration, 
diere  is  no  place  in  Alabama  so  well  adapt- 
ed to  manufacturing  purposes  as  Frattville. 
The  Alabama  River  is  always  navigable  to 
within  four  miles  of  the  place ;  a  plank  road 
of  an  easy  grade,  upon  which  it  is  calculated 
a  team  of  four  mules  will  haul  a  load  of 
aix  tons,  will  soon  be  built  by  Mr.  Pratt, 
connecting  his  place  with  the  river.     He  is 
aow  building  a  good  wharf  and  warehouse 
at  the  river  landing,  which  will  compare 
with  the  best.    Transportation  between  the 
fwo  places  wiU  be  a  small  item  of  expense. 
The  country  in  the  rear  of  the  village  a- 
homodm    with  the  finest  quality  of  yellow 
pine  for  building  purposes,  and  the  water 
povrer  is  suiEcient  at  aU  times  to  drive  30,- 
000  spindles  and  100  looms,  which,  witli  the 
other  business  that  would  naturally  follow, 
■wonld  support  a  population  of  6,000  inhabi* 
taata. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  interest  which  Mr. 
Pratt  takes  in  oil  that  concerns  the  proeperi 
ty  €ff  the  South,  we  take  pleasure  in  inserl- 
ing  an  extract  of  a  letter  which  was  publish- 
ed in  the  Montgomery  Jouma] : 

"  Instead  of  spending  our  time  and  re- 
•onrces  on  conventions,  let  us  spend  them  in 
eocoura^ng  and  protecting  our  own  state. 
Let  as  show  a  disposition  to  encourage  home 
todustry  and  home  trade.  Instead  of  going 
to  New- York  and  Boston  for  almost  every 
thing  wo  consume,  let  us  encourage  our  own 
tailors,  shoemakers,  tanners,  saddlers,  cabi- 
net makers,  pail  makers,  broom  makers,  cot- 
ton gin  makers,  cotton  and  woolen  factories, 
and  many  other  branches  of  business.  It 
mav  be  said  we  have  no  good  tailors,  shoe- 
maKers,  Sec. ;  but  should  we  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  encourage  those  various    branches. 


we  soon  would  have  mechanics  among  us, 
and  as  good  and  cheap  a  coat  made  here  as 
we  can  get  from  New- York,  and  so  with  all 
other  branches.    The  fact  is,  no  mechanic 
can  engage  in  these  branches  as  we  are  now 
situated,  with  any  prospect  of  success.    In- 
stead of  raising  up  mechanics  amongst  us,  we 
are  driving  them  from  us.     We  work  hard, 
and  pay  nearly  all  tlie  proceeds  of  our  labojr 
to  the  northern  and  eastern  states — and  arei 
they  to  blame  for  receiving  it?     Let  us  look 
at  the  things  in  their  proper  light.     What  is 
it  that  builds  up  Boston  and  New- York? 
Is  it  commerce''     That  is  part;  but  take 
away  their  mechanics  and  manufacturers,and 
you  would  soon  see  three-fourths  of  their 
stores  tenantless,  and  merchants  would  not 
go  there  for  their  supplies.     Cannot    our 
southern  cities  be  built  up  in  the  same  way  t 
Could  not  our  merchants  be  supplied   in 
Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile  and  New-Or- 
leans,   instead    of    going    to    New- York? 
When  this  shall  take  place,  (and  I  am  con- 
vinced the  thine  is  possible,)  then  we  shall 
be  in  a  much  better  condition  to  secede. 
Then  the  abolition  chord  will  be  loosened. 
Then  we  shall  be  a  prosperous  and  happy 
people.     This  is  what  I  would  eamesdy  ae- 
sire  to  see.     Instead  of  those  angry  debates 
at  our  public  meetings,  let  this  matter  be 
discussed — let  us  unite   and  say  that  we 
will  give  southern  manufactures  the  prefer- 
ence.   Let  every  neighborhood  have  a  tailor, 
shoemaker,  and  all  other  mechanical  branch- 
es tliat  are  practicable.    Let  our  towns  and 
cities  encourage  carriage,  cabinet,  and  har- 
ness makers.    Let  our  hardware  merchants 
supply    themselves  with  iron  and  hollow- 
ware  of  our  own  make.     Let  our  dry -good 
merrhants  buy  such  goods  as  are  manufac- 
tured amongst  us,  and  go  abroad  for  only 
those  they  cannot  get  here.     If  all    would 
unite  on  this  plan  and  carry  it  out,  it  would 
not  be  long  before  they  could  be  supplied  at 
home  with  most  of  tlie  articles  we  consume, 
and  such  as  are  not  made  here,  our  own 
merchants  could  import.     Let  our  people 
give  those  merchants  who  encourage  home 
manufactories  the  preference,  and  this  will 
soon  bring  them  all  into  the  measure." 

In  all  that  Mr.  Pratt  has  accomplished,  he 
has  been  without  the  aid  of  what  ia  termed 
a  scholastic  education.  Hia  early  advanta- 
ges were  limited ;  his  success  is  to  bo  at- 
tributed to  his  intercourse  with  men  and 
things,  rather  than  bodks.  His  character 
could  not  be  better  and  more  truly  set  forth 
than  in  the  following  letter  received  from 
the  President  of  the  Universi^  of  Alabama : 

University  of  Alabama,  Jan.  ith,  1847, 

To  Danikl  Pratt,  Esq. 

Dear  sir  : — The  Trustees  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Alabama,  appointed  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State,  in  tJie  exercise  of  the  discre- 
tionary powers  entrusted  to  them,  have  au- 
thorized me,  as  their,  official  organ,  to  con- 
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ftr  upon  jon  the  honorary  ^degree  a{  Mtater 
^the  Mahanic  ami  Oufui  Arii;  and  u 
the  lals  public  anniversai7  of  thiilualiluiiQn 
held  on  the  91at  o(  December,  ISie,  the 
(aid  degree  was  h  conferred. 

Thi*  II  s  token  nf  the  respect  and  honor 
feU  by  the  irusteet  in  common  with  reflect- 
ing men  in  every  atation,  fnr  that  high  de- 
gree of  intelligence.bEnevolencc,  upright- 

■nl  dijplayed  in  the  leladnns  of  life  alkil- 
ted  you  1^  Di'ine  Providence.  Without 
having  devoted  jourlife  lo  literary  purtuiU, 

tbal  which  a  the  end  of  all  leuen  gnf^I 
Hodyi  the  art  of  making  men  around  jnn 
BMcr,  btlter,  and  happitr.  You  have 
ihown  in  ■  subatsnlial  manner  that  yon  val- 
ue and  know  ha«  to  promote,  the  induatrial 
and  economical  virtneH  among  men  ;  render- 
iDgyodr  own  inlelligence  aiid  honeatly  ac- 
qniied  wealth  a  bleaiing  to  all  that  come 

bare  ihown  yooneir  the  friend  and  luppon. 
er  orachools  for  the  Km  of  the  laboring  man, 

eration  may  be  ^tted  for  that  condition  of 

Above  all,  you  haua  ihowo  that  ynn  diacern 

bapjnneaa,  of  all  knowledge  and  aucceaa, 
b-p  your  efficient  mainlcnance  oF  the  in. 
atituliona  of  the  religion  ofour  Lord  Jest^a 
Chriat  Bioone  vour  people. 

May  yoar  life  and  health  be  Ion  j  preaerr- 
edl  May  you  enjoy  the  tpecial  mflnencea 
of  Gtti'aHoly  Spirit;  and  while  filling  the 
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in  that  building  of  Ood,  ihai  hnuaa 
'  with  bands,  eiemal  id  the  be  a  vena ! 
ttadon  of  the  bonor  which  haa  been 
I  upon  jou,  1  have  caujed  a  Dipla- 
made  out,  duly  ligned  and  aealed. 


Your  ob't  aerva 

B.  Man 

Preiideot  Univarn 


larly  ihrei 


lofU 


iployed  oiiTaelvea  in 
taiiog  nolei  of  iU  progrcaa  and  improy*. 
menta ;  aud  cbera  ia  not,  in  all  the  paii.  a 

the  caurtBBj,  kindneaa  and  atlentiun,  receiv- 
ed at  the  hand  of  our  excellent  friend,  the 
^d  hoapitality  nfhia  household,  and 
the  generoua  purpose  of  apreading  eaae  and 

ily  life.  Hay  the  coDBcinuineai  of  doiuc 
good  follow  and  cheer  him  in  the  future,  and 
heaa  there  is  more  than 
poetic  license  in  the  words. 


EDITORMI/  AND  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

l.-JOHN  RANDOLPH  at  Ro*hoh.» 


"  Thou  who,  unmoved,  hast  heard  (he  whirlwind  chide 

Full  many  a  wintcrround  thy  craggy  bed. 

And  like  an  earthbom  giant  hath  outspread 
Thy  hundred  arms,  and  Heaven'a  old  bolta  defied. 
Nowliestalon    thynali^e  mountain  aide 

tJplom!     Yet  deem  not  that  I  come  lo  shed 

The  idle  drops  of  pity  o'er  thy  bead, 
Or,  basely  to  insoll  thy  blasted  ptide." 

We  have  read  many  Uvea  of  iUuslrions    a  correct  estimate  of  hia  publie  services  and 

men.  but  none  with  more  melanchnl,  inter- 

his  private  virtues.    A  considerable  portion 

est    ihnn    that  of  the  eccentric  personage 

of  his  gpeecbei  ami  letters  are  given  at  full 

whoae  name  U  placed  at  lite  head  at  this 

leogtli,  and  these  we  take  tube  a  tme  por- 

traiture of  the  man.    Thebcstbioera;>l,y  i. 

that  which  permits  the  anbjeci  of  ii  lo  speak 

for  himself;  for  it  places  it  in  our  power  not 
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oalj  to  know  what  he  said  and  thought,  bat 
the  reasons  which  operated  upon  him.  We 
place  a  high  estimate  also  apon '  Confessions' 
— when  the  object  of  them  proceeds  from  a 
sincere  desire  to  do  good — such  as  those  of 
St.  Aognstine ;  and  not  when  they  proceed 
(ram  rani^  and  egotism,  as  is  so  glaringly 
evident  in  those  of  Roosseaa  and  Lamar- 
tine,  and  many  others  of  the  same  school. 

We  most  be  pardoned,  if  we  do  not  ex- 
press the  same  degree  of  admiration  for  Mr. 
Randolph  as  many  who  have  made  him  the 
object  of  so  much  adulation.  There  are 
two  classes  of  men  whose  lives  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  interesting.  In  the  first  class,  we 
wo^d  place  snch  men  as  Colurobaa,  Milton 
and  Washington.  Virtue  consists  in  the 
patient  endurance  of  suffering,  of  genuine 
faomility,  and  invincible  courage  and  forti- 
tade.  Such  characters,  and  such  only,  should 
be  held  up  to  the  eye^  of  the  world  as  ex- 
amples and  models.  But  where  we  discover 
brilliant  talents,  extravagant  pride  and  great 
waywardness  of  temper,  however  we  may 
admire  these  qualities,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  tempering  our  admiration  with  the  sen- 
timents of  pity  and  repugnance.  In  this 
class  Mr.  Randolph  holds  a  conspicuous 
place.  His  light  was  set  on  a  hill— but  it 
shed  such  a  flickering  and  baleful  glare,^hat 
it  served  rather  as  a  beacon  to  warn'  tlie 
prudent  mariner  to  beware  of  the  unseen 
rocks  that  surrounded  him,  than  a  safe  guide 
to  conduct  him  to  his  destined  port. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Father  of 
his  coantry  was  uken  to  his  final  rest,  and 
the  sun  of  Patrick  Henry  was  descending  in 
a  blaze  of  glory,  that  of  our  subject  became 
lord  of  the  ascendant.  '*  A  tall,  slender,  ef- 
feminateluoking  youth  was  he  ;  light  hair, 
combed  back  with  a  well-adjusted  cue,  pale 
countenance,  a  beardless  chin,  bright,  quick 
hazel  eye,  blue  frock,  luffsmRlldothea,  and 
Cur-t«  p  b  lots."  He  was  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress for  the  first  lime,  and  was  expected  to 
rrply  to  the  Great  Orator  who  was  about  to 
deliver  his  dying  speech  to  his  conntryraen. 
"  As  soon  as  be  appeared  on  tlie  ground,"  says 
Wirt,  "  he  was  surrounded  by  the  admir- 
ing and  adoring  crowd,  and  whitherfeoever  he 
naoved,  the  concourse  fo  lowed  him.  A 
preacher  of  the  Baptist  Church,  whose  piety 
was  wounded  by  this  homage  paid  to  a 
mortal,  asked   the  people  aloud  why  they 


followed  Mr.  Henry  abont  as  if  he  was  a 
god?"  "No,"  said  Mr.  Henry,  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  scene  and  the  remark,  "  no, 
indeed,  my  friend  ;  I  am  but  a  poor  worm  of 
the  dost — as  fleeting  and  nnsubstantial  as 
the  shadow  of  the  cloud  that  flies  over  your 
fields,  and  is  remembered  no  more." 

At  the  then  recent  session  of  the  Virginia 
Assembly,  where  the  subject  of  State  Righto 
seemed  to  have  been  broached,  Mr.  Henry 
apprehended  that  the  state  was  steering  a 
course  that  was  likely  to  bring  her  in  contact 
with  the  general  government;  he  thought 
he  could  perceive  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Assembly  to  undervalue  the  Consti- 
tution, by  calling  into  question  the  validity  of 
Federal  Laws.  He  said  that  he  could 
foresee  the  necessity  of  the  government's 
being  compelled  to  call  the  military  to  its 
aid  in  enforcing  its  authority,  and  that  civil 
war  would  certainly  ensue.  He  even  pic- 
tured to  the  imagination  of  his  astonished 
hearers  the  stately  form  of  Washington, 
marching  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  do 
military  execution  upon  the  citizens  of  his 
native  state.  "  And  where  (he  asked)  are 
\our  resources  to  meet  such  a  conflict? 
Where  is  the  citizen  of  America,  who  will 
dare  to  lid  his  liand  against  the  Father  of 
his  country?"  A  drunken  man  in  the 
crowd  threw  op  his  aims  and  exclaimed 
that  he  daie  doit.  "No,"  answered  Mr. 
Henry,  rising  aloft  in  all  his  majesty,  you 
dare  not  do  it — in  such  a  parricidal  at- 
tempt, the  steel  would  drop  from  your 
nerveless  arm !" 

Hereupon  Mr.  Randolph  arose,  and  after 
apologising  to  the  '  old  man  eloquent'  for 
presuming  to  differ  with  him  on  the  mo- 
mentous question  that  agitated  the  minds  of 
the  people — opened  up<^n  him  in  the  follow- 
ing strain : — **  The  gentleman  tells  you  that 
the  late  proceedings  of  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly have  filled  him  with  apprehension 
and  alarm.  He  seems  to  be  impressed  with 
tlie  conviction  that  the  State  has  quitted  the 
sphere  in  which  she  was  placed  by  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  in  daring  to  pronounce  on  the 
validity  of  Federal  laws,  has  gone  out  of  her 
jurisdiction  in  a  manner  not  warranted  by 
any  authority.  I  am  sorry  the  gentleman 
has  been  disturbed  in  his  repose,  still  more 
grieved  am  I  that  the  particular  occasion  to 
which  he  alludes  shotild  have  been  the  cause 
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of  his  anxiety.  I  onee  cherUhed  the  hope 
that  his  alarms  would  have  been  awak- 
ened, had  Virginia  failed  to  exert  her- 
self in  warding  off  the  evils  he  so  propheti- 
cally warned  us  of  on  another  memorable 
occasion.  Her  supineness  and  inactivity, 
now  that  these  awful  Kjuintings  towards  mon- 
archy so  eloquendy  described  by  the  gentle- 
man, are  fast  growing  into  realities,  I  had 
hoped  would  have  planted  thorns  in  his  pil- 


delight  in  "riding  booted  and  spurred" 
over  the  necks  of  his  enemies,  and  especially 
the  young  and  the  sensitive,  he  had  the 
boldness  to  insult  Mr.  Clay,  who  had  con- 
sented to  accept  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
State  under  Mr.  Adams.  His  coalition  wixh 
the  president,  Mr.  Randolph  thought  conld 
not  proceed  from  an  honorable  motive, 
and  denounced  it  a  coalition  between  the 
blackleg   and     the    PurUan.      Mr.    Clay 


low,  and  awakened  him  to  a  sense  of  danger    was  stung  to  the  quick  by  this  outrageous 
now  threatening  us,    and    the  necessity  of 
exerting  once  more  his  powerful  faculties  in 
warning  the  people  and  rousing  them  (rom 
their  fatal  lethargy." 

After  continuing  at  some  length  to  expose 
the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Henry's  arguments,  he 
retorted  upon  him  in  this  scorching  style : 


insult,  and  sent  him  a  challenge.  General 
James  Haimilton,  who  was  then  a  distin- 
guished member  of  Congress  from  South 
Carolina,  (but  more  diftdDguished  at  present 
for  his  undying  devotion  to  the  Union,)  wa» 
engaged  as  Mr.  Randolph's  second.  The 
General    gives    a    graphic    account  of  the 


**  And  yet  the  gentleman  tells  you,  we  must  rencontre,  but  it  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is 
wait  until  aoTTie  infringement  is  made  on  our  i  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here.  Mr.  Clay's 
ngiits !     Your    Constitution    broken,   your    ,    „  ,    ,         ,    »,     t,  . 

^;»:,-«.   A^^^^^A   *^^    ^,;„^^  r««  ^.««„    ♦«    bullet  passed  ihroueh  Mr.  R.  < 


citizens  dragged  to  prison  for  daring  to  j  »""et  passed  through  Mr.  R.^s  silk  gown ; 
exercise  the  freedom  of  speech,  armies  |  Mr.  R.  remarked  to  Mr.  C.  that  he  waj«  in- 
levied,  and  you  threatened  with Jinnaediate  |  debted  to  him  for  die  value  of  the  gown. 

and  Mr.  C.  is  said  to  have  replied  that  he 


mvasion  for  your  audacious  interference 
with  the  business  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  still  you  are  told  to  wait  for 
some  infringement  of  your  rights !  How 
long  are  we  to  wait  ?  Till  the  chains  are 
fastened    upon   us,  and  we  can  no  longer 


wished  he  was'deeper  indebted  to  him.  But 
there  are  two  versions  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Randolph  played  a  distinguished  pan 


help  ourselves  ?  But  the  centleman  says  in  the  matter  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
that  your  course  may  lead  to  civil  war,  He  exposed  the  impolicy  and  unconstitution- 
and  where  are  your  resources  ?     I  answer  *  .      r  r 

in  his  own  words,  handed  down  by  Uie  tra-.|  ality  of  the  bill,  m  a  speech  of  great  force 
dition  of  a  past  generation,  and  engraved  on  and  eloquence.  His  prophetic  eye  foresaw 
the  hearts  of  his  grateful  counir^nnen/  I  ^j^^  difficulties  and  dangers  which  have  since 
answer m his  own  words:  " feliall  we  gather  i  •       ,  »  •  i  •  u  •* 

strength  by  irresolution  and  inaction  ?  Shall  |  arisen,  and  the  sectional  bitterness  winch  it 

we  acquire  tlie  means  of  .eflTociual  resistance  ;  has  created.     But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  it  was 


.  by  lying  supinely  on  our  backs,  and  hugging 
tfie  delusive  phantom  of  hope  until  our  ene- 
mies shall  have  bound  us  hand  and  foot  ?  Sir, 
we  are  not  weak,  if  we  make  a  proper 
use  of  those  means  which  God  and  nature 


smuggled  through,  and  is  now  a  law  of  the 

land.    It  is  well  known  that  he  believed  in 

the  unconstitutionality  of  the  tariff,  and  was 

,  often  heard  to  say,  that  in  case  it  came  to  a 
hath  placed  in  our  power.  .The  battle,  sir.  )  j^  ^    government,  he  would  have 

IS  not  to  the  strong  alone  ;  it  is  to  the  vigi-    "»^"^"  **""  "  **  &  ' 

lant,  Olid  the  active,  and  the  brave."  '  himself  buckled  on  his  horse,  and  would  die 

Mr.  Henry  made  no  reply  to  this  retort —  ;  sword  in  hand  in  the  cause  of  the  SmUh. 

but  turning  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  I  But  his  days  were  numbered.    From  the 

standing   near  him,    remarked,    *'  That  he    lime  of  the  Nullification  agitation  to  the  time 

had'nt  seen  the  little  dog  before  since  he  was    of  his  death,  which  took  place  soon  after,  ho 

at  school;   he  was  a  great  alheist  then."  i  seems  to  have  been  partially  deranged.   Hia 

And  then  approaching  Mr.  Randolph,  took  |  naturally  delicate  constitution  was  ranch  im- 


him  by  the  hand  and  said :  "  Young  man, 
you  call  me  •  father ;'  then,  my  son,  1  have 
somewhat  to  say  unto  tliee,  (holding  both  his 
hands) — keep  justice,  keep  truth,  and  you 
will  live  to  think  differently." 

After  running  a  brilliant  career  in  Con- 
gress, where  he  seemed  to  take   especial 


paired  by  a  life  of  constant  excitement,  and 
domestic  afflictions  made  desolate  his  hearth. 
He  believed  that  the  curse  of  God  had 
lighted  on  him  and  his  whole  race.  The  last 
act  of  this  mournful  tragedy  is  thus  described 
by  his  biographer  : 

"He now  made  his  preparations  to  die. 
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He  directed  hie  senraBt,  John,  to  bring  him 
his  father's  breast  button ;  he  then  directed 
him  to  place  it  in  the  bosom  of  his  shirt.     It 
wss  an  old-fashioned,  large-sized  gold  stud. 
John  placed  it  in  the  buttonhole  of  his  shirt- 
bosou — but  to  fix  it  in  comfortably  required 
a  bole  on  the  opposite  side.    *'  Get  a  knife," 
said  he,  *'  and  cut  one."    A  napkin  was  cal- 
led for,  and  placed  by  John  over  his  breast. 
For  a  short  tmae  he  lay  perfectly  quiet,  with 
his  eyes  closed.      He  suddenly  roused  up, 
and  exclaimed — "  Remorse  ! — Remorse  !" 
It  was  thrice  repeated— the  last  time  at  the 
tap  of  his  voice,  with  great  agitation.    He 
ened  out,  let  me  see  the  word— get  a  Dic- 
tboai^.     Let  me  see  the  word.    *'  There  is 
Mne  m  the  room,  sir."     •'  Write  it  down, 
thai, — let  me  see  the  word."    The  Doctor 
picked  ap  one  of  bis  cards,  ^  Randolph  of 
Boanoke."     "  Shall  I  write  it  on  this  card  V* 
"Yes,  nothing  more  proper."      The  word 
Remorse  was  then  written  in  pencil.     He 
took  the  card    in    a  hurried  manner,  and 
fattened  his  eyes  on  it  with  great  intensity. 
"Write  it  on  the  back,"  he  exclaimed— it 
was  so  done,  and  handed  him  again.    He 
«M extremely  agitated.  "Remorse !"  You 
kare  no  idea  wnat  it  is ;  you  can  form  no 
idea  of  it  whatever ;   it  has  contributed  to 
bring  me  to  my  present  situation — but  I  have 
looked  to  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ — and  houe 
I  have  obtained  pardon.    Now  let  John  take 
joar  pencil  and  draw  a  line  under  the  word," 
vhicb  was  accordingly  done.    **  What  can 
I  do  with  the  card,"  inquired  the  Doctor. 
"Pat  it  in  your  pocket — take  care  of  it — 
when  I  am  dead  look  at  it." 


S^-^BE  rOflXTION  AlfD  COUftSK  OP  THB 
SOUTH. 

Wi  mentioned  in  our  last  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Trescott's  pamphlet,  with  tho  above  title, 
aiKl  promised  to  notice  it,  and  make  some  ex- 
tracts for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

The  objection  occurs  to  us  at  the  outset  as 
to  most  of  the  papers  and  documents  issued 
fracn  the  Carolina  press,  that  they  go  far  be- 
yond the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  frame 
«B  argument  for  disunion  at  all  hazards,  even 
were  the  slavery  question  closed  np  and  am- 
teably  settled.  This  course  is  suicidal  to 
ibe  Southern  cause;  removes  th«  onus 
of  responsibility  for  endangering  the  Union 
from  the  fanatics  of  the  North,  and  changes 
the  issue  into  one  in  which  we  can  neither 
be  sustained  by  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, nor  yet  by  the  judgment  of  more  than 
a  mere  minority  of  our  own  people.  Notb- 
tag  is  more  to  be  regretted  than  that  the 
fioQth,  with  so  fair  a  quarrel,  should  be  made 
io  assume  ayVi/seposidon,  and  we  cannot  be- 
fteve  chat  the  writers  advorted  to,  give  ex- 


pression to  the  convicdons  and  feelings  of 
the  people  of  diat  gallant  and  glorious  state, 
whose  reptuation  and  honor  are  so  dear  to 
our  heart. 

No ;  if  the  dire  extremity  should  come,  and 
the  Union  must  be  sh^>wrecked,  with  all  iti 
sacred  and  holy  associadons  cemented  by 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  liberty,  and  con- 
secrated by  the  prayers  of  the  good  and  tha 
virtuous  of  generadons,  and  generadona 
that  are  past  and  gone — it  is  not  that  the 
South  has  sought  this  issue— not  that  natnra 
has  decreed  it  in  her  "  ge<^aphical  lioea 
and  baurriers," — ^not  that  human  liber^  and 
the  perfecdon  of  republicanism  demands  tha 
sacrifice!  Never,  never!  The  blight  and 
the  curse  of  God  will  rather  fall  upon  tha 
head  of  the  men  who,  in  daring  to  interfera 
with  the  sacred  rights  of  freemen,  in  tba 
wantonness  of  power  and  the  perfidiousnest 
of  treacherous  natures,  have  driven  the  South 
in  self-defence  to  the  wall,  and  made  dU- 
union,  and  even  anfiikUationj  preferable  ta 
the  degradation  they  have  prepared  for  her ! 
We  have  not  sought  this — Never !  our  pray- 
ers and  our  hopes,  our  entreaties,  oar  mag- 
nanimous forbearance,  have  all  been  ex- 
hausted in  averting  the  evil  day ;  and  if  m 
vain,  and  the  **  deed  without  a  name"  must 
be  consummated,  the  South,  without  a 
shadow  of  remorse,  can  well  exclaim  to  tha 
bleeding  victim  of  treachery  and  guilt, 

"  Shake  not  thy  gory  locks  at  me, 

Thou  canit  not  say  I  did  it  1" 
Mr.  Trescott,  who  is  one  of  the  ableaC 
young  men  of  Carolina  now  entering  npoa 
the  political  board,  and  has  won  a  reputa- 
tion throughout  the  state,  labors  very  hard 
to  show  the  impossibility  of  a  further  union 
between  the  North  and  South,  on  any  terma 
whatever.    The  grounds  that  be  assumes  for 
this  are  neither  of  them  tenable,  and  thera- 
fore  his  ingenious  superstructure  must  falL 
These  grounds  are,  1.  Geographiealy  and  X 
Industrial  or  CtVt7 ;  or,  in  other  words — 
the  different  social  systems  of  the  two  see- 
dons,  growing  out  of  Uie  difference  in  the  ra- 
ladon  of  capital  and  labor  subsisting  in  each, 
and  the  difference  in  physical  circumstances. 
1.  Geographical. — Would  not  any  ona 
smile  to  think  of  the  Ohio  River  and  tha 
Potomac,  being  such  grand  national  barriera, 
as  must,  like  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rockj 
Monntaias,  constitate  of  necessity  the  nftioaa 
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«o  either  lide  oT  lima,  diTCne,  independciU, 
lodtif  lo  eicli  odisT,  uid  upable  of  being 
ttbeHbal''UBefua^  joked  together,"  and 
jet  Mr.  TrOKOtt,  with  greu  profmndiieu, 

"  In  eiendBing,  then.  Ihe  conflirtiiig  c1i*r- 

i^pl;  the  kcuodbI  linn.    Now,  if 
of  Che  teuied  portioa  of  ihe  Nonh  Ai 


O  UDfl 


piiil  will  be  in  ihemeriLntadUborlmUiag 
In  a  decUning  Dmtion  the  Bcnies  nrfr 

lurned.  In  different  periodi  of  Ihe  uiae 
I  the  two  condtliou  Dinj  he  eiperi- 

enced.  Iniha  iHtDiy>tiiearthiDgi,n«tbeT 
il  nor  labor  cut  bold  Ihe  reininprnK, 
eiti;er  doei,  in  fact,  rnmanj  pacoliar 
incjin  iuelfhold  thcni  ■>  all,  bgl  eslj 


vsz 


iperficiiUre 

The  aonb  and  ai 
AUeghanies ;  the  weit  berond  it,  having  iu 
PaciJBc  border,  iu  bold  hendluids  lonaing 

iptying  beyond 


Kirtjn 


ubeMai 


Tetj  and  in  freedom. 


Look  ior  a  momeni  at  ihe  eondiuoa  of 
of  England  aitd  France.     In 


oUi,    the    popo 

apitol  Are  polidcalU  ei 

apiud  ^raoDiieB  wiui  ie 


the  mountains,  eTCQ  their 

XlLuitia     commerce;     w 

wealth,  forjiu  inheritance  and   indepeod- 

eoce,  the  necpimajy  condition  trf^  its  future 


¥^ma 


divided  bf  th 


Haine,  and  the  Sonth  eDJayine  in  Ibe  Mi>- 
uuinpi  Ihe  nmn  comiectioii  from  Miiaouri  to 
Plonda.  Not  odIj  h»a  nalore  drawn  tiieie 
linea,bathiatoiy,iii  the  action  of  ita  providen- 

a]   diflerenceHT   no   philDaophical    inquirer 


[  of  polidcal  principlea  woold  h 
e  impoaaibih^  of  the  cooaiste 
aingie  goremznent^    Wbat  a 


Ifr.  TreicactinajbeagtadmetBpbynci 
bal  be  ia  a  bad  polilical  tcenomut,  and, 
bet,  perrerts  one  of  the  Grtt  prindplea  ofthe 


Ie  bond — the  obligation,  a 
ife  of  barely  inituiied  toil— the  penal^, 
lealb  by  alar.«lion.  There  ii  no  moral  le- 
ation  between  them  and  the  working  claaa- 
4i  who  comprehend  political  tbeoriea  orAj 
a  practical  reaolta,  rebel  againat  Ihe  powers 

Bpeaking  of  the  labor  gjatema  ofthe  Nanh 
indSondi.Hr.  Tretcotteaji : 


ever  he  joined  together-" 

=  argnmenl  'ie  eutirelj  a  falae    tme- 

Theee  eyBtema  of  labor  have  nolliing  to  dv 

iih  tbe  psrpcaea  for  which  the  fedenl 

lion  wag  .formed,  and  that  union  ia  only 

ftrverlid  when  it  touchea  Aem  at  aay  point. 

TrcKott  ahoBld  becone  a  tiriei  am- 


eror  the  inatitution  of  alaTerydoea  not 
nothing  of  tbia  kind  ia  true.  Tbere 
tnUigDniBin,  bacgo  cloae  and  inlimale  i 
tieo  and  dependence  the  one  upon  tbe  other. 


fcoth  give  and  fecWTOaa  ranch  «•  the  compe-  msy' he  alightly  varied  in  their  ac 
tition  of  trade,  and  the  average  of  profitg  different  govemmenta ;  bnt  the; 
willadmit.  It  ia  impossible  for  either  W  Ij-  Tiih  energy,  for  iey  have  been  rn 
raaniie  for  any  time  before  the  level  will  be  |^° ,  iB'.riln'Irf  bj^oMVathota  w 
4  higfaeu  illoatntieD,  aid  a  cc 


overboard  allogethai>— onra  ia  net  a  cooaoK- 
dation,  hapfuly, 
Vfe  really  think  ao  well  of  Hr.  Treaeon; 
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ireat  republics,  equal,  independent,  and  al- 
fied,  will  demoostrate  to  the  world  the  capa- 
bilities of  republican,  constitutional  govern- 
ment. That  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
]n(ietcome,eTen  without  the  present  agitation, 
at  no  distant  day,  ia  almost  a  historical  ne- 
cessity ;  for  the  histoi^  of  the  world  is  the 
record  of  the  aggregation  and  dissolution  of 
great  empires.  National  individuality  seems 
tt>  be  the  a^ent  of  Providence  in  the  conduct 
of  the  world,  and  having,  in  the  extension  of 
our  territories  to  the  extremest  western 
verge,  accompl  ishedthe  first  part  of  our  des- 
tiny, we  are  aboat  to  fulfil  the  second  in 
ereadng  those  separate  national  interests 
and  individual  national  peculiarities,  to  the 
attrition  of  which  is  due  the  varied  nnd  bril- 
liant civilization  of  modem  times. 

"  We  have  thus  endeavored  to  suggest 
die  elements  of  the  present  discussion.  The 
question  is  the  gravest  that  can  well  be  ima- 
ginftl — it  is  invested  with  a  solemn  respon- 
sibility, and  rises  above  the  flippant  passion 
md  uncertain  temper  of  ordinary  politics. 
We  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  southern 
ooontry  demand  a  separate  and  independ- 
ent government.  We  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  when  such  a  government  can  be 
established  temperately,  wisely,  stiongly. 
Bui  in  effecting  this  teparation^  we  would 
not  disoton  our  indebtedness,  our  grcUitude 
to  the  past.  The  Union  has  redeemed  a  con- 
tinent to  the  Chrisdan  world — it  has  fertiliz- 
ed a  wilderness,  and  converted  the  rude 
force  of  nature  into  the  beneficent  action  of 
a  civilized  agriculture.  It  has  enriched  the 
world's  commerce  with  the  untold  wealth  of 
anew  and  growing  trade.  It  has  spread 
over  the  vast  territories  of  this  new  land, 
the  laws,  the  language,  the  literature  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  .It  has  developed  a  po- 
pulation with  whom  liberty  is  identical  with 
law,  and  in  training  thirty-ihree  States  to 
manhood,  has  fitted  f  hem  for  the  responsibi- 
Hty  of  independent » national  life.  It  has 
given  to  history  sublime  names,  which  the 
worid  will  not  willingly  let  die — heroic  ac- 
tions which  will  light  the  e^es  of  a  far-coming 
enthusiasm.  It  has  achieved  its  destiny. 
Let  us  achieve  ours." 

3. — DRAKJi'S  INTERIOR  VALLXT  OF  NORTH 
AMXRICA. 

Through  tke  courtesy  and  attention  of 
Dr.  Drake,  of  Cincinnati,  we  have  been 
favored  with  a  copy  of  his  valuable  work 
ratitled,  A  Treatise  onthe  Principal  Diseas- 
es of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  Amer- 
ica, as  they  appear  in  the  Caueassian^  Af- 
riean,  Indian^  and  Esquimaux  varieties  of 
Us  population— historical,  etiohgieaU  tmd 
praeticaL 

The  volume  before  us  contains  nearly  one 
thoosand  pages,  but  so  vast  is  the  conception 
mad  design  of  the  anthor,  that  there  is 
atMOerial  still  behind    for  one  or  perhaps 


even  two  volumes  of  simflar  dimensions. 
Over  seven  hundred  pages  are  em- 
ployed upon  GXNKRAL  BTipLOOT,  OT 
the  causes  of  disease,  which  constitute 
Book  I,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts :  1. 
Topographieal  and  Hydrographieal  Eti- 
ology, embracing  natural  boundaries,  area, 
and  aspects,  the  hydrographical  system,  alti- 
tt^des  and  configuration,  geolo^cal  outline^ 
hydrographical  basins— the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
special  medical  topography  of  the  coasts  and 
cities  of  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico— the  delta  of 
the  Mississippi,  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
Gulf  coast — ^localities  in  and  around  the 
delta  of  the  Mississippi— medical  topogra- 
phy of  the  bottoms  and  blufis  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  above  its  delta — of  the  regions 
east  and  west  of  the  Golf  and  the  River,  and 
south  of  the  Ohio  basin — the  Ohio  basin- 
general  views  of  the  whole  basin — lakes  Su- 
perior, Michigan,  and  Huron — St  Law- 
rence, Lake  Erie,  and  Lake  Ontario  basins 
— the  Hudson  and  Arctic  hydrographical 
basins. 

Part  «££07k2  is  entitled  Climatie  Etiology, 
embracing  nature,  dynamics  and  elements 
of  climate — temperature  of  the  interior  val- 
ley, atmospheric  pressure  of  the  interior 
valley,  winds  of  the  interior  valley — aqueous 
meteois— electrical  phenomena,  distribution 
of  plants  and  animals. 

Part  third, — Physiological  and  Socio 
Etiology,   including  population,  modes  ot 
living,  clothing,  lodgings,  bathing,  habita- 
tions, and  shade  trees,  occupations,  pursuits, 
exerc;ise  and  recreations. 

Book  II.  is  upon  Febrile  Diseases,  and 
occupies  the  remainder  of  the  volume. 

The  reader  will  perceive  by  the  above 
analysis  that  the  first  volumeof  Dr.  Drake's 
book  addresses  itself  in  a  much  higher  de- 
gree to  the  practical  business  men  and  in- 
quiring minds  of  the  West  than  to  the  mere 
physician,  thongh  valuable  to  him  as  unfold- 
ing the  basis  of  doctrines  and  positions  to  be 
assumed  hereafter.  This  volume  is  almost 
complete  in  itself.  **  The  history  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  valley,  though  highly  important," 
says  Dr.  Dowler,  '*  is  really  the  least  valua- 
ble part  of  the  work.  The  statesman,  the 
geographer,  the  geologist  and  the  civil  his- 
torian, (we  might  add  the  planter,  the  engi- 
neer, the  capitalist  seeking  investinent)  will 
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'  dUpnte  Willi  the  pUhoIogUt  Tor  the  rigbt  to 
ihi*  wark,tiuiwiiliicuding  the  medical  im- 

It  i*  Dol  Tor  lu,  ■  men  IsTOlui.  u>  ioCmde 
within  the  ianer  temple,  and  by  the  side  of 
tbs  iltir  where  doctors  diugree  and  splinter 

menlioned  Dr.  Dowler,  we  miRht  ftel  onder 
tome  ubligiuoiu  loenmine  Ihe  strictarethe 
hai  paued  throogh  in  the  NiK-OrUaai  Me- 
diral  Joarnoi,  aptm  the  design  and  execn- 
don  of  ihe  work  berore  gg.  ThoH  who 
know  Dr  Dnwter  will  idmit.  there  are  few 


^ph^  p  hydrography,  and  meteorology  nfOD  r 
Southern  oitiea  and  country,  and  baie  bti- 
dentlyheenpreparedwithgreatlaboT.  We 
knowafao  othenothoiilja  tiiheparl»o«ilu- 
minotuiadreliablenpontheiemBlten.  For 
Lhe  preaeut,  we  can  only  quote  apaAuge  from 
the  review  of  Dr.  Dowler,  reniarkin_g  at  iha 
time,  that  the  wnrk  h«ing  priiued  and  bonod 


I  the    westward  of  ih 


ctthel 


id  pecruLiar  in  the  Geld 
It  Tor 
t.  Dr.  Drake  ia 


mora  anginal  and  pecuUar  in  the  field  lliey  '  ,|,„„n  g,  ig„^_  „a.  l"vi.]  that  the  rlrer 
hare  marked  out  Tor  ihemtetrta.     On  thia    ia  eiceisiiely  foul,  and  (hat  '  the  caulofue 

ronc]ud»^hrt  'the"al7briiy  'cX  thrSiuU- 
■ippi  water,  or  ihu  oT  the  Miaaouri,  whieb 
impirie  the  cbancter  of  lurbidneai,  ia  not  as 
open  question.  Frum  St.  Louis 
Orleana,  th«         " 


sd  the  Qieihod  adopted,  [i.  «.,  in  Dblainingi 
formatinn  from  verbal  ■lalemrDta  gHthen 
during  rap  id  Journeys  through  the  valley) 


"Dr.  Drake-a  book  ia  anrivaled,  aa  an 

interior  valley  of  North  America."  But  he 
leavesthc  great  pfoblera  still  tnboaolved, 

the  physical  agenti,  and  the  apecial  diieasci 
oTIocoMei.    ^he  gnat  dcaidervum  which 

Cr,the  hydrography,  and  general  topography 
•]radelia.>basin,  aplnin,  alnke,  a  nver.  a 
awamp,B  mountain,  and  a  TOunlrv,  with  the 

qnesUoo.  Hay  Ibriea'ra^'  and  honored 
■uibor  itrapple  wiihihis  diiltriih  problem,  in 
bii  fonhroming  volume,  and  may  he  be  juc- 


uid  H 
Ufe,    I 


iaihela 


ny  him  forly  yearn  ago,  enuiled  ' 
Conteming  C/oc/nna/i."  Itc  bie 
eilenairaly  over  the  field,  and  e 
facts  itraWD  from  periODal  intercou 
living  physicians,  and  from  every  w 
printed  authority.    These  personal 


»igl1y  those  which  ralati 


iluivDCally  in  iu  favor.  Many  prtsnns  drink 
it  befoie  its  suspended  matenab  have  snb- 

ia  BO  established  and  popular  opinion.    It  is 

a  certain  extent,  mediciiLal,  and  espeeiiUy 
adapted  u>  the  cure  of  chronic  ranriional  dia- 
ordera  of  the  Biomach.  bowels,  aod  liver — an 
opinion  in  which  I  am  disposed  to  concur. 


prcsenlat 

on  of 

wo  recta,  in  which, 

:  irmi. 

he  read 

r  will  take  a   picuant  ii 

Fir,t.  Pr 

ofeiso 

Bailey,  after  observing  iu 

ahoal 

theo 

e  sum- 

undan 

to  render  the  wBie 

lOB..      S 

te^nd 

In  his  Icuers  on  Lo 

nisian.. 

■hey 

lissQ  in. 

formios. 

bat  lb 

Missisiippfwater 

property 

front 

ibuiing  to  the  /VcoitdMe  At 

femmc-i! 

3-Loiieres  and  o 

lury,  (before  the   appearance  of  the  yel- 
low fever,)  munuincd  that  the  snluhrity  of 

demicB,  was  owing  to  the  hygeinic  influences 

of  the  Fathers  of  Waters.     In  ■  bonk  of 

iges,  (1791  to  1798,  p.  17,)  this  -pleea- 


D  the  topo.  J  Florida— 'the  gold-revealing  c 
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Bacrmmento— tbe  love-inepiriag  Venus,  ris- 
ing from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  must  'pale 
their  ineffectual  fires/  before  '  the  Big 
Drink.'  All  tliat  Dr.  Drake  has  said  against 
th«  Mississippi  river,  is  more  than  compen- 
•aied  by  what  he  says  for  it" 


4. — TBK  FISK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

There  is  a  woful  amount  of  responsibility 
mcurred  somewhere,  for  the  shameful  ne- 
glect of  the  liberal  donation  made  by  the 
brothers  Fisk,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
public  library  in  the  city  of  New-Orleans. 
It  may  not  be  generally  remembered  that 
the  donation  consisted  of  some  six  thousand 
volumes  of  valuable  works,  and  a  large  and 
handsome  building  upon  Custom-house 
street,  for  their  reception. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  liberal 
provision,  now  that  several  years  have 
passed  T  What  provision  is  made  for  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  library  ? 
Who  knows  anything  of  its  existence  even, 
or  enjoys  any  of  its  fruits  ?  The  whole  af- 
fair is  utterly  unworthy  of  the  city,  and 
almost  in  bad  faiih  towards  the  liberal 
founders. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  nucleus  here 
for  a  splendid  libiary,  if  the  municipalities 
will  do  their  duty.  The  building  on  Custom- 
house street  is  in  no  wise  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  Let  the  building  be  disposed  of, 
and  the  money  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
a  more  extensive  collection  of  works.  Ten 
or  twelve  thousand  dollars  may  be  realized 
in  this  way,  which  will  purchase  as  many 
thousand  volumes,  and  donations  of  bookn 
from  every  quarter  will  continually  swell 
the  Hst. 

A  Hall  for  the  purposes  of  the  library  can 
readily  be  obtained.  The  University  of 
Louisiana  will,  without  doubt,  concede  the 
perpetual  enjoyment  of  one  of  its  magnificent 
balls,  in  the  new  building  on  Common  street, 
for  Uiis  end ;  and  the  librarian  may  be  sup- 
plied, at  small  expense,  from  its  professors 
or  its  students.  This  plan  should  be  carried 
out  at  once,  and  we  earnestly  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  municipalities  of  the 
city,  and  the  administrators  of  the  college. 
It  is  time  we  were  at  work  reforming  things 
in  New-Orleans. 


5. — THE  LONDON  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

It  pleases  us  to  chronicle  the  fact,  that  a 
movement  has  been  made  in  Louisiana  to  se- 
cure a  represenution  at  the  great  World's 
Fair,  of  some  of  our  products  and  staples. 
We  hope  there  will  be  many  articles  for- 
warded. One  or  two  delegates,  it  is  thought, 
will  attend  on  the  part  of  the  State.  The 
following  is  the  committee  appointed  by 
Governor  Walker : — 

Col.  Maunsel  White,  Lucius  Duncan, 
Chas.  L.  Leeds,  C.  Gr.  Forshev,  Dr.  J.  L. 
Riddell,  J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  A.  M.  Holbrook, 
Neith Orleans ;  Valcour  Aime,  St.. fames; 
Judge  P.  A.  Rost,  St.  Charles;  Judge 
John  Perkinf,  Madison;  Dr  F.  M.  Herefoni, 
George  O.  Hall,  James  McHatton,  Wm.  8. 
Pike,  Wra,  R.  Adams,  Leon  Bonnecaze, 
East  Baton  Rouge ;  Col.  Henry  Marshall, 
Caddo  ;  Col.  D.  F.  Fluker.  East  Feliciana; 
Col.  P.  O.  Herbert,  IbervWe  ;  Dr.  R.  H. 
Selby,  Rapide$ ;  Gen.  Andre  LeBlanc, 
Assumption ;  Trasiraond  Landry,  Ascen' 
sion;  Robert  Cade,  Verm,ilion ;  Wm.  M. 
Prescott,  St.  Landry. 

The  annexed  resolutions  were  adopted  by 

the  Committee  :— 

Resolved,  That  public  notice  be  given  of 
the  organization  of  this  committee,  and  that 
citizens  of  Louisiana  intending  to  present 
objects  for  exhibition  in  London,  be  request- 
ed to  send  the  same  immediately  to  New- 
Orleans,  where  suitable  rooms  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  same  have  been  provided. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  all 
citizens  /orwarding  specimens,  that  thev 
make  them  as  small  as  is  compatible  with 
their  objects,  and  that  they  be  well  secured 
and  boxed  in  a  manner  to  render  them  safe, 
should  the  committee  desire  to  forward 
them. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  invite  the 
committees  of  neighboring  States  to  forwai^ 
their  commodities,  properly  packed  and  pre- 
pared, to  this  committee,  care  of  Maunsel 
White  and  Co.,  for  transmission  to  Lon- 
don. 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Chair  appoint  a  sub- 
committee of  two  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing models  of  invention  or  products  of  art 
submitted  to  be  forwarded  to  tlic  Industrial 
Fair  at  London.  Also,  a  committee  of  two 
to  examine  products  of  the  soil  and  manu- 
facture, which  may  be  offered— both  cono- 
mittees  being  inairucted  to  report  to  this 
committee  what  are  approved. 

The  Chair  appointed  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Products  of  Art  and  Models  of  Inven- 
tion, Professor  Forshey  and  C.  J.  Leeds. 
On  motion,  the  Chair  was  added  to  this 
committee.  For  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cuhural  Products,  Dr.  Riddell,  Judge  Rost, 
and  Valcour  Aime  were  appointed. 


i..-». . 
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In  our  ■drertiiiDg  ptgva,  ve  have  includ- 
ed a  deicrtpdoB  of  Ihe  mcTiti  oC  theie  bail- 
en,  W  wbict  ihs  rcider'i  iLUntiioD  ii  re- 
ferrcd.  Th#y  hive  been  fitted  in  ibe  fol- 
lowing aleuneri.  wurlubopg,  hoteli,  &c.  :— 
V.  S.  CO. 


er  jBffeii 


andWib 


Bat  the  greateit  eatstpriio  widi  our  ol 
tiu,  i*  ibe  TVAuiinfF^iei:  Railroad,  ■  DUtii 
B  hue  orten  refened  m,  uid  will  refer 
a^aio-  Booke  ibr  subKiiptioo  have  bei 
i  beginniiig  m*i1 


ened,  tad  a 


Them 


-ejing  ci 


opuny  a. 


ahip  UnioD,  for  ihe  Pacific ;  propelJer  Od- 
Urio,  CbarleiUn ;  ueam-ihip  Dolphin,  Saro- 
pean  tndv ;  propeUers  Jersey  Bine  and  Ed- 
ward Pa;H>n.  New- York;  ateamert  Jonaa 
Heant,  Oeorgia  (CheMpeake  Bay},  and 
Uarjland;  new  auamera  building  al  Wil- 
mingion,  Del.,  and  bj  A.  Aapinwell,  New- 
York  ;  two  propellen  projected  Tor  the  Euto- 
pein  trade ;  and  aeieral  large  boita  oo  the 
Brie.  Alga  naiionar;  enginei  at  Hecker 
and  Bratbera,  Cherryslreeii  D.  D.  Badger, 
Duane  aneet;  A.  Me»;ilf,  Centre  itreel ; 
Hooper  ud  Brotbera,  and  Molt  and  Ayreg, 
Pearl  atieet  and  North  Biyer ;  Wm. 
Kesraj'a  factory,  38th  atreel,  New-York-, 
Bmith  and  Curleti,  Baltiinare ;  Detroit  Wa- 
Ur  Workai  Reading  lUllrOBd;  Quimby 
and  Compmiy.  Newark;  Atlantic  Cocka, 
Brooklyn  (Verplank  and  Co.) ;  J.  and  B. 
Eagle,  WilUamaboTgb,  L.  I. ;  BeUeviUe 
Iron  Worka.  New-Orletna ;  81.  Charlei 
Hotel;  Qen.  Tlylor'a  plantadoD.  Alio, in 
Hartford,  FroTidence.  Troy,  «c„  and  on 
the  Reading  Railroad. 

Il  pleaaea  ni  to  ehmnicle  the  facl,  that 
Louiaiana.  and  particularly  New-Orleana,  i> 
becoming  ai  laat  amuaed  to  the  importance 
of  extending  her  internal  improvement  eya- 
tem.  The  Council  of  New-Orleana  ba.c 
had  Ihe  Jachen  Railnied  under  considera- 
tion, (od  appropriated  a  anifirient  amouoi 

unongtbe  fint  to  advocate  the  route,  the 

banced.  IV  LaJaytiU  ani  Lait  Pont- 
ekartrain  road  it  being  vigoroiuly  preaaed, 
and  hair  the  nereaaary  capital  already  aob- 
acribed.  The  >bare>  are  CSS  each ;  capital, 
•130,000,  and  the  coat  aaaeeaed  u  foUowa : 
Inn  for  T)  milea  of  road,  •8,000 

permda «6Z,000  Ot 

EngSie  and  Tender 6,S0P  0( 

Ten  cara,  at  C400  each 4.OO0  W 

Depot  on  Jackaon  Street 15,000  01 

Do.    at  Lake  Fooirbajtrain 10,000  01 

•»T,WOOI 


Alabama,  and 

ritachief-  The 

following  peraona    are    charged   with    the 

rk,  and  an  extra  aeaaion  of  tbe  Legiila- 

a  it  urged  for  the  purpoae  of  grandog  a 


UaJ.  J-  O,  Barnard,  of 


i.  CotpBofEngi- 


Engmeer. 

of  New- York,  Principal  Aa- 

Geo.  F.  Dunbar,    of  New-Orleaoa,  Prin- 

D?.  Canter,  of  New-Orleana,  Phyaician. 


laed  Midi 


mTem, 


)-N., 


Mr-  MccbUn,  0-  8.  Coast  Survey, 
Mr.DeLacy.ofNBw-Orleans,  Hydrograpbic 


To   U 
fifteen 


■.  H.  P.  Andrew.,  New-Orle 


and  CI 


rodi^en, 


mployed    a 

men,  a»mcn,&=.  Moil  v.  u.^^....  ... 

;  New-Orlcana. 

fer  ia  thai  to  connect  the  Miaaiaaippi  end 
New-Orieant  with  the  beautiful  and  wealthy 

nnnliy  of  the  Attakepaa.    The  booka  an 

ibont  being  opeoed  at  Franklin,  and  the 

■^Banner"  reinarka  ibereon : — 
"Thia  road  being  completed,  the  planter 

■ill  not  ahudder  al  the  length  of  time  and 
probable  detention  ofa  trip  to  New-Orleana 

lea'bant  and  hcaltbful  air  of  Actakapaa,  and 
I  forget  their  city  carea  in  the  pleaanrea  of 


Our  nei^bonofChaileatonare  now  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  iha  induetrial  regeneration  of 
jthe  South,  and  Ilieir  late  manufacturing  fair 
waa  the  moal  brilliant  ever  held  aoudi  of  ihe 
Potomac.  \Ve  with  ihat  every  aiheraouth- 
ero  city  would  emulate  the  example.  8o 
goon  ai  we  |^t  the  pampblel  pirticolari 
ibii  fair,  and  tlie  apeech  of  Judge  Lumpkin, 
wc  ahall  make  elaborate  extracta  from  them. 


IIT.  Black  Caanmere  from  tlieBockTille 
Faclniy,  North  Carolina,  owned  by  Meaira. 
Canon,  Yoimg  and  ariei.    Thia  factorj  hu 
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only  been  in  existence  a  short  time,  and  if 
these  be  fair  specimens  of  its  mannfactured 
mods,  there  will  be  no  necessity  hereafter 
for  us  to  go  farther  north  than  North  Ca- 
rolina for  goods  of  this  kind. 

184.  The  miniature  model  of  a  steam  en- 
gine, executed  by  R.  C.  Gilchrist,  a  youth, 
who  has  heretofore  been  distinguished  for 
his  precocions  ta  lent  as  a  mechanist. 


9.— BULOGT  OW  THB  LATE  JOHN  C  CAL 

HOUH,  by  Frederick  A.  Porcher,  Professor 
of  Belles  Lettres  in  the  College  of  Charleston. 
Pablished  by  request  of  the  Cliosophic  So- 
ciety, 1850. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  sound  the 
praises  of  Mr.  Calhoun — a  saintly  character, 
who  died  in  the  hour  of  his  proudest  triumph, 
and  when,  like  Moses  of  old,  upon  the  top 
of  Fisgah,  he  could  but  catch  a  view  of  the 
promised  land — a  saindy  and  a  glorious  cha- 
racter whom  death  could  no  farther  affect 
tium  to  finish  and  to  canonise.    It  is  too 
late  in  the  day  to  sound  his  praises.    The 
man  belongs   to  history ;  and  the  millions  of 
ages  to  come  will  be  his  judges  and  his  audi- 
tors b  a  much  higher  sense  than  we  are. 
Here  let  his  fame  rest.    True  greatness  as- 
similates itself  to  divinity  in  this,  that  there 
is  no  past,  or  present,  or  future  with  it — yes- 
terday, to-day  and  to-morrow  all  blend  them- 
^Ives  into  now  ! 

Professor  Porcher  s  eulogy  is  worthy  of 
his  theme,  but  what  man  can  expect  to  do 
entire  justice  to  it  ?  The  best  of  us  must  say 
with  sincerity,  as  the  devout,  but  illiterate 


ishable  honor.    Her  children  are  her  jewels, 
and  she  clings  to  tiiem  with  honest  pride. 
They  never  desert  her,  and  she  never  de- 
serts them.    Her  hand  is  ever  ready  to  fit 
the  garland  to  their  brows,  whether,  like 
Buder,  or  the  meanest  subaltern  of  her  re- 
giment, they  fall  covered  with  honor  on  the 
fields  of  Mexico,  or,  like  Calhoun,  full  of 
years  and  illustrious  achievements,  they  go 
out  in  death  on  a  sea  of  glory.    Such  a  state 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  pauci^  of  her 
cotton  bales :  God  foibid  that  she  should  be  ! 
The  present  address  is  published  by  the 
Cliosophic  Sodety  of  the  Charleston  Col- 
lege,    In  youth  we  were    a    member  of 
this  Society,  and  shared  in  many  of  its  excit- 
ing debates  and  rhetorical  exhibitions.  The 
reader  will  pardon  us  for  pausing  a  moment, 
as  all  the  glowing  and  sacred  memories  of 
the  halcyon  past  come  rushing  in.    We  al- 
most fight  again,  in  fancy,  the  battles  of  those 
old  halls,  and  see  starting  up  again,  at  every 
turn,  the  familiar  champions  of  the  "  worse 
or  better  cause,"  who  are  now  all  scattered 
through  the  by-whys  of  'society.    No  orator 
before  grave  and  listening  senates,  ever  felt 
in  a  higher  degree,  than  those  young  dispu- 
tants did— 

"  The  stem  joy  that  warriors  feel, 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel." 

It  is  but  lately  that  we  entered  those  sa- 
cred precincts  again,  and  found  that  none  of 
the  spirit  of  yore  had  died  out,  but  that  it 
rather  burned  with  an  higher  and  a  quench- 


Christian  did,  when  struggling  to  speak  upon    less  flame.    We  were  proud  to  be  remem 
the  stirring  theme  of  the  Cross—**  God  has    bered  by  such  an  association,  and  to  receive 


not  given  it  to  an  humble  man  like  me,  to 
speak  of  such  things  as  these." 

Professor  Porcher  has  well  said,  and  this 
is  a  crowning  glory : 

"  The  eminent  men  of  the  South  enjov,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  No  one  ever  spoke  coldly  of  the 
menu  of  the  Pinckneys,  the  Lowndes,  of 
Hayne,  or  of  Calhoun.  They  commanded 
the  affections  of  those  who  trusted  in  them, 
because  their  eminence  was  due  mainly  to 
their  moral  worth.  It  is  a  trait  of  the  South- 
ern character,  that  mere  intellectual  power 
carries  litde  weighu  He  who  would  lead, 
the  Southern  mincL,  must  be  a  Gentleman. 
We  bow  to  no  superiority,  but  that  which 
is  based  on  purity  of  character." 

This  remark  applies,  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, to  Carolina,  who,  if  she  had  all  the 
faults  her  enemies  are  so  quick  to  give  her, 
would,  in  this  alone,  find  a  claim  to  imper- 


their  welcome  back.  The  memory  of  the 
night  will  not  soon  pass  away  when  we  look 
a  part — ^we  regret  it  was  not  an  abler  part- 
in  the  celebration  of  their  anniversary,  and 
afterwards  shared  in  the  JlotP  of  soul,  and 
festivities  of  the  "upper  room."  In  the 
hands  of  these  youth  Carolina  may  well  in- 
trust her  future  destinies ! 

10. — AN  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  LITERARY 

SOCIETIES  OP  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE,  Lex- 
ington, Virginia.  June  18,  1850,  by  John  R. 
Thompson,  of  Bichmond. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  well  known  to  our  coun- 
trymen as  the  editor  of  that  widely-popular, 
and  most  valuable  periodical,  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger.  We  have  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  speak  of  his  ability  as  a 
writer,  and  his  elegant  scholarship.     Th« 
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in  particular,  he  isaeTere,  we  think  too  much 
•o,  aod  mare,  we  have  no  doubt,  than  he 
woald  allow  any  one  elae  lo  he. 

-  There  ia  a  plewuil  eu.lom.ip  aome  .ec- 
B.QfomeormiKelCiiei,iiiBdeupeiclusive' 

of  iho  place  where  the  booli  ia  pobli^ed, 

tnd  CO''-'  -'—  ■' '  ■■--  -'---  ^- 

aelf— 1 
Book.    Thei 


af^ei  llie 


le  of  It 


a  range  of  aeleelicm  we  wouLd  have! 
heexlraclabeof  theordinarv  Length, 
lof  the  publither  wouM  be  called  inio 


of  thr 
Poe— a  ft 
sflectic 


The  Iliad,  Irnnalated  b;  Wm.  Mnnford 

lew  pocma  of  i^ie 

I'a'ii'iDnalfj  «e"^fo^  by  W  Tajlot^'™ 
days  have  been  nhut  up  io  an  unlunely  grave 

Kve  dc^rved  thcburel  le  which  ihe/nevor 
aspired,  conglitute  the  alock  of  leltera  that  we 
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lone  and  spirit.  The  political  joumaliau 
— auch  of  tbeiu  (perhapa  half  a  daieo)  u 
reau,  upon  part/  iAalles  \  but  ihe  lilerar; 

they  do,  in  a  great  part,  on  Soudiern  patron- 
age for  auppurL  Now,  ii  it  not  liumilialiiig 
10  tlie  Soulfiem  characlor.  that  all  our  reaf 
\<iB  sbould  he  drawn  from  luch  a  aource  aa 
ihu  J  There  ia  but  one  way  10  CDomeni:! 
thia  influence,  and  thia  id  by  a  Uierfliure  of 

ipirii,  ihe  love  of  order  and  jmdcc  thai  con- 

the  Southeru  mind." 


The  porophlBt  ihowa  conclusively  the  foet 
of  Point  Isabel  being  ihe  only  safe  available 
depot  on  the  coasl,  for  the  valley  of  Ihe  Rio 
Grande  :  from  the  highest  military  authori- 
lies,  ihe  repontntbeTopogriphical  Bureau, 
at  Wuabinglon,  die  report  of  Capl.  Rol^ert- 

of  [his  city,  who  wia  aent  by  them  on  ■ 
apecial  miaaion  10  the  Rio  Grnode.    The  im- 

ahown  in  the  fact  that  a  larger  nnnjher  of 

from  OUT  cily,  then  for  all  llie  other  port*  in 
Texaa  toeeiber.  Thua  commerce  ever  indi- 
cates the  JcK  rouiea . 

We  noticed  in  the  Inie  report  of  the  adjo- 
tnnl-gencral,  thai  fort  Brown  ana  Eagle 
Paas,  intcHor  pointa  on  the  Rin  Grande, 


that  fell  shape  of  modem  abolition,  whicfa. 
with  impioufl  trea:!,  baa  dared  10  canfronl 
die  presence  of  the  Di'ine  Hajesly  itself 

■hroogh  iho   land,      lu  pestilent  doctrines 


t  Isal 


ing  depot,  have  larger  garriBOnstlian  either 
of  the  ftoDlier  posls,  "  because  aa  ihe  key* 
to  the  upper  provincea  of  Meiico,  Ihey  must 
necessarily  have  a  atroRg-iaQucnce  ui  maia- 
tainlng  peaceful  relaiioiu  along  the  bounda- 
ry line  and  in  protecting  the  revenue  lawa." 
Vet,  while  ihis  fact  ia  acknowledged,  Point 
Itabctii  unproUctcd  and  the  troops  virh 
draKtt.  Point  Isabel  ialhcbase  and  receiv- 
ug  point  of  ibeae  "  keja,"  where  millioua  of 

innnlly  depoailcd!     No  poai 

ns  and  banditti  tlian  this,  from  iu  contigui- 

ihan  ita  neglect  by  the  military  force  of  Ihe 


of  the  Indi- 


rhyciliic 


of  Teiag,    The  goiBnUDcni 
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it  bonnd  by  its  treaty  stipulations  with 
Mexico  and  its  du^  to  our  citizens,  to  pro- 
Biote  their  resources  and  development,  •  and 
it  behooves  the  War  Department  to  see  that 
its  posts  are  made  strictly  with  a  view  to  the 
poblic  good. 


Traveh  in  Siberia^  including  Excursions 
Northfcards  down  Iks  Obi  to  the  Polar 
Cirde,  and  afterwards  to  the  Chinese 
Frontier.  By  Adolph  Erma5.  From 
the  German.    9  vols. 

Thia  work  is  from  the  publishing  house  of 
Lea  and  Blanchard,  of  Philadelphia,  and  is 
(Kte  of  that  admirable  series  they  are  ever 
^ring  to  the  public.  No  house  in  America 
is  more  select  in  the  quality  of  the  material 
^rhich  it  issues. 

Among  other  subjects  of  deep  interest 
oootained  in  the  present  volumes,  the  rea- 
dier vrill  find  various  information  respect- 
ing the  Xx^e  carried  on  from  the  frontiers 
of  diberia  to  Bokhara,  and  Tashkend ;  the 
fisheries  of  the  Obi;  the  mineral  riches  of 
the  Ural  and  the  Nerchinsk ;  the  fossil  ivory 
of  the  valley  of  the  Lena  and  New  Siberia ; 
■nd,  in  general,  respecting  the  face  of  nature, 
and  the  distribution  of  vegetable  life  through- 
oot  the  northern  half  of  the  old  world.  Of 
^le  important  scientific  matters  here  brought 
to  light,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the 
existence  of  a  Siberian  magnetic  pole,  the 
perpetual  congelation  of  the  ground  to  a 
gT«at  depdi,  at  Yakutsk,  and  the  decrease 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  as  indicated  by 
the  barometer  to  Okhotsk. 

The  Literary  World,  for  the  week  ending 
December  15,  1850,  received  at  this  office, 
is  a  gazette  which  should  be  read  by  every 
gentleman  who  desires  to  be  a  true  scholar 
of  the  age.  The  number  is  not,  however,  a 
single^specimen  of  the  journal's  excellence — 
which,  ever  since  its  establishment  four 
jears  ago,  has  been  recognized  as  the  only 
m*nnal  in  the  country  appertaining  to  the 
nan  of  letters.  This  is  evident,  whether 
we  consider  the  wide  survey  of  literature  it 
makes,  from  week  to  week,  or  the  un- 
wearied excellence  of  the  critical  pens  which 
infloence  its  opinions.  It  is  something  to 
know  a  little  about  everything,    The  men 


of  business  in  oar  Southern  sections  of  the 
Union,  may  not  have  read,  to  be  sure,  a 
tenth  part  of  the  publications  weekly  made ; 
yet,  through  the  medium  of  the  Literary 
Worldf  they  may  see  what  is  doing  in  the 
world  of  letters,  and  keep  pace  with  the 
times.  We  may  not  be  able  to  acquire 
perfect  knowledge ;  but  it  is  easy  to  know 
where  to  go  in  search  of  it  when  wanted. 

As  a  weekly  gazette,  asking  the  patron* 
age  of  the  South,  the  Literary  World  is 
among  the  foremost  in  its  claims.  Its  opi> 
nions  have  always  been  eminently  conserva- 
tive and  national.  It  has  been  the  only 
Northern  periodical  that  has  done  justice  to 
Mr.  Simms,  the  novelist,  par  excellence,  of 
the  South.  Its  jealousy  is  never  attacked 
by  the  success  of  Southern  literature.  The 
papers  known  as  the  '*  Manhattaner  in  New- 
Orleans"  (now  demanded,  by  their  popular- 
ity, for  publication  in  book  form),  and  "  Drafts 
at  Sight  upon  the  South-west,"  written  by 
an  eloquent  enthusiast  of  Southern  institu- 
tions, were  prepared  for  the  Literary  World, 

With  Uiese  remarks,  prolonged  only  from 
a  sense  of  justice  to  the  subject,  we  call  the 
attention  oPour  readers  to  the  prospectus 
of  the  Literary  World,  which  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  our  next  magazine. 


The  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  or  a  Narrative  of 
Travels  in  Spain  and  Morocco,  in  1848. 
By    David   Ur(IUHart,  Esq.,   M.  P., 
Author  of*' Turkey  and  its  Resources," 
♦»  The  Spirit  of  the  East,"  &c.,  2  vols- 
New-York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

We  can  give  no  higher  and  more  inviting 
notion  of  these  volumes,  than  simply  the 
caption  of  their  chapters : — The  Straits  of 
Gibraltar;  Excursion  Round  the  Straits; 
Tarifa;  Bombardment  of  Tangier;  Cadiz; 
Tyre  and  her  Wares ;  The  Stone  of  Her- 
cules ;  The  Country  of  the  Rovers ;  The 
i  Sultan  and  his  Commercial  System ;  Do- 
mestic Architecture  of  the  Moors;  The 
Arab  Tent;  A  BoarHtmt;  Arab  Domes- 
tic Industry;  The  Bath;  The  Helot;  The 
Arabs  of  the  Desert ;  The  Gardens  of  the 
Hesperidcs;  The  Jews  in  Btirbary;  The 
Clans  inBarbary ;  The  Island  of  Andaluz; 
Spanish  Fainting;  Spanish  Architecture, 
Gothic,  &c.      . 
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Fopuiar  Edtuatian  for  Ike  km  afFartntt 
»nd  Tiadteri,  and  Ymn/f  Perioiu  in 
aenerai,  By  lu  Mimw,  U.A.  Alton 
Ladte,  Tailor  and  Poet,  on  Avtabio- 
tapky.  Hitiory  of  Madame  Roland,  By 
John  8.  C.  Abbott,  with  eBgnvingi. 
Pictorial  Field  Book  of  tAe  Raolation, 
By  i:.auiKO,No.9-  3%<  Gnen  Ifoni,  a 
a*»rt  Yam,  No.  1. 

Th««  wotki  in  from  ibe  publidtion 
honte  of  Uarptr  »nd  Brother!,  Bud  are 
tarnuhed  ne  ihroagh  tliB  coartny  of  J. 
B.  Steele,  Naw-OcleBm, 

Hr.  Maliew'*  work  oo  PoptUar  Educa- 
tion, wu  prepBKd  il  llie  ioauncs  of  the 
LsguUcare  of  MJchigsn.  The  range  of 
eobject  ii  lery  wide,  inclnding  Physicol 
KdDeB[ioii,iheLiw*  of  Health,  lalellecniil 
■Bd  Moral  Education,  Popular  Education. 
Kuional  Education.  Bulet  for  Scfaoole,  &e. 
Alton  Locte  ia  vricteii  in  a  lively  and 
•pirited  atyle,  and  it  nltogether  b  didbc  read- 
able book.  We  can  only  gire  here  tbe 
dlte  m  a  few  oTibe  chapten— A  Poet'i  Child- 
bood  i  The  Tailor'a  Workroom  r  Fir.t  Lo.e ; 
Poetry  and  Foeia;  Tbe  Man  oT  Science  , 
Culd»aied  Women;  The  Freedom  of  the 
Prei* I  A  True  Noblemui;  Dreamland;  Mi- 
racles and  ScieiKei  Prieaia  and  People, 
&e.,&o. 

Nothing  ean  be  more  intereiiing  tbu  the 
whole  life,  character  and  career  of  that  high 
ly-gifted.  but  moit  qntortnnote  woman,  Ua 
dame  Bdland.  who  lealed   with  blood  bei 

and  ejcdaimed  in  her   dying  hoar — "  Oh 


for  tlie  Oermant  to  learn 
tke  Eiiglith  Language.  KeylolkeNevi 
Qramniarftr  Germani,  4-e. 
The  aboTB  woika  belong  u  the  admir- 
>le  teriei  of  OUendorC  which  have  such 
vide  repnlatiaiL  They  are  pnblished  by 
Appleton,  and  m  for  sale  by  J.  B.  Steele. 

Uatpert'  l/ontkts  Magasine—Iniernalion- 
al  Monihlg  Magazine. 
We  regard  these  publications  as  likely  to 
lect  very  nnch  of  a  revolution  in  tha 
inracter  of  reading,  which  ibe  public  al  a 
ijoy.    Although 


1,  the 


ing  n 


ihem  to  a  circulation  altogether 

Llry.     They  will  supersede  mog 
.  and  flimsy  aloiT  that  have,  fo 
long  a  time,  under  the  name  of  litetaii 
'  ^grading  or  currupting  the    pn 


No  a 


.  plac. 

at  eitru^ted  from  dis 
1  penodicals  of  Great 


irj,  political  an^  general  topics  in  Europe 
ime  of  public  alion.     'Jhe  Iniemalional  ba» 


— 

Farmer,'  Guide  lo  Heientife  and  Frar. 

ReuoKhei  upon  Hit  NecropolU  of  Ne«,-Or- 

tital  AgricvUvre,  detailing  Ih*  labors  of  the 

lean,,  aUh  Brief  AU«tixne  to  U$  Vital 

SCalutiei. 

them  m  the  Beasons  of  die  year  as  they  buc- 

We  ace    indebted    to    the    anthor.   Dr, 

cewively  occur :  by  Henry  Stephens.  P.  B. 

Dowlei,  forihia  characterisiic  and  curious 

B.  E.,  author  of  "The  Book  of  Ihe  Farm." 

ecl.  etc. ;  asaisted  by  John  P.  Norton,  M.  A. 

ia  elaborate  and  laarneJ.     He  Fombau  the 

Profeaaor  of  Scientific  Agriculture  in  Yale 

Tiews  of  Barton  and  Simons,  so  unfaiorable 

College,  New-Haven.      New-York,  Lefln- 

to  the  sanilory  condition  of  New-Orleana. 

ardScouJtCo. 

and  defends,  witli  some  force,  the  opposite 

We  give  the  full  title  of  this  work  which 

opinion.    Although  we  diink  there  ate  flaws 

ia  published  in  partB,  at  tweniy-Gve  c«M» 

in  the  Doctor',  reasoning,  we   will  no.  deny 

each,    and    will  be  finished  in    abont  M 

high  praise  lo  hia  labors;   and  in  our  neit 

numbera,   die  price  of  aabicripdon  to  the 

■hall  endea>or  to  draw  largely  upon  them. 

whole  being  ta.     It  wUl  contain  90  steel  en- 

.■«-4 
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gnvings  and  600  wood  cats.  The  work  has 
received  tbe  unanimous  approval  of  agri- 
cuUtiriftts  in  Europe  and  in  our  own  country, 
ind  ha3  been  noticed  by  U3  before.  We 
beg  tbe  publishers  to  send  us  the  first  nine 
numbers  and  all  after  twelve,  as  they  have 
mlacarried  through  the  fault  of  the  agent  at 
New-Orleans,  Bend  through  J.  C.  Morgan, 
New-Orleans. 

INSURANCE  ON  NEGROB8. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  our  Review,  an 
uticle  appeared  from  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile, 
containing  a  variety  of  valuable  statistics  upon 
this  subject,  which  we  commended  at  the 
time  to  the  attention  of  our  planters. 

It  pleases  us  now  to  call  attention  to  the 
Circular  of  H.  G.  Hear  It,  Esq.,  in  our  adver- 
tising columns,  who  has  been  appointed 
Actuary,  or  A^ent  for  the  Southern  States, 


We  again  solicit  orders  for  our  bound  sets, 
and  have  some  on  hand  handsomely  bound. 
There  are  three  series. 

1st  series,  beginning  January,  1846,  9  vols. 

2d  series,        "         July,        1649, 3  vols. 

3d  series,        "        July,        1850, 1  vol. 

We  will  give  any  other  number  of  the 
Review,  or  the  value,  or  any  other  book 
ordered  of  the  same  value,  for  copies  of  the 
February  Number,  1848,  and  August  Num- 
ber, 1849,  both  of  which  are  nearly  exhausted 
in  our  office.  Those  who  have  only  broken 
sets,  will,  in  addition,  confer  an  obligation  by 
sending  these  numbers.  We  will  give 
volumes  X.  and  XI.  for  volumes  1  and  2. 


TO  PLANTERS  AND  OTHERS. 

SUGAR  ESTATE  FOR  SALE. 

The  attention  of  planters  is  called  to  the 

notice  at  the  head  of  our  ad  vertising  columns, 

of  the  British  Commercid  Life  Insurance  '  of  a  valuable  Su^ar  Estate  hr  Ba]e  upon 

'  accommodating  terms.     '^ 


Company.  This  great  Company  was  estab- 
lished in  London,  in  1820,  with  a  capital  of 
$3,000,000,  to  which,  a  surplus  of  $850,000 
profits  has  been  added.  At  a  late  meeting 
of  the  directors,  they  decided  hereafter  to  in- 
clude risks  upon  slaves  in  the  Southern 
Btaies  of  the  Union ;  and  are  now  pre- 
pared to  make  the  fullest  guarantee  against 
all  risks  of  life  or  accident.  By  hypotheca- 
dog  the  policies  of  the  Company,  our  planters 
will  be  able  to  realize  nooney  facilities  witli 
their  merchants  upon  negroes,  as  well  as  any 
other  description  of  pipperty.  The  business 
is  exclusively  confined  to  Life  Insurance — a 
mbject  we  hope  to  present  in  a  strong  light 
before  long  in  the  Review,  having  been 
promised  a  paper  upon  it. 

For  other  than  slave  policies,  the  Company 
has  two  bureaux,  and  those  who  may  wish  to 
secure  their  families,  may  do  so  on  the  stock- 
principle — the  profits  going  to  the  stock- 
holders, or  on  tlie  mutual-system,  the  profits 
going  into  the  fond  to  the  credit  of  the  insur- 
ed, and  settled  at  their  death. 


TO  9UBSCRTDKR8. 

Those  who  have  received  bills  within  the 
last  few  months,  and  have  not  remitted,  will 
l^ease  do  so  at  the  earliest  convenience,  with- 
out waiting  for  an  agent  Who  pays  quickly, 
p«ys  doubly.  Our  grateful  thanks  are  due 
to  tbe  many  who  have  done  this. 


Persons  desirous  of 
further  information  in  regard  to  it.  will  please 
address  the  Editor  of  the  Review,  post- 
paid. 

We  also  recommend  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  Estates  to  the  attention  of  the 
Clanting  community,  H«  the  Review,  circu- 
iting now  extensively  throughout  all  the 
Middle,  Soutliern,  and  South- Western 
States,  reaches  a  larger  number  of  planters 
than  can  be  effected  in  any  other  mode.  Our 
terms  are  reasonable,  and  where  we  act  as 
agents  in  effecting  sales,  the  remuneration 
exacted  will  be  very  moderate .  It  is  our 
intention  to  call  editorial  attention  to  the 
advertisements,  and  to  make  the  Review  an 
index  of  ail  estates  in  the  market. 

To  merchants,  we  recommend  the  Adver- 
tiser^  as  a  mode  of  reaching  their  country 
customers.  We  intend  to  admit  only  the- 
cards  of  a  few  of  the  best  houses  in  each 
branch  of  business,  as  we  have  done  in  the 
present  number.  It  will  be  an  interesting 
directory  to  our  friends,  and  of  much  value. 
The  plan  contemplates  names  in  all  of  the 
other  Southern  cities,  and  it  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Pratt,  who  has  published  several  im- 
portant business  directories  at  the  North. 
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SD1T0RIAL  ROTES. 

The  Editor  makes  his  best  bow  to  the 

correspondent  of    the  Matagorda  (Texas) 

Tribune,  who,  in  a  kindly  reference  to  the 

mission  of  the  Review  in  Texas,  was  pleased 

to  say: 

**  Tbe  Editor  has  sought  to  make  its  au- 
thority on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  cotton 
and  sugar  staples,  by  obtaining  the  most 
recent  information  on  these  several  subjects. 


Vql.  n. 
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anri'bjr  oBariog  the  higheit  pKiwurj  n 
ward>  Tor  oricinal  e»nya  on  agricDllure,  ih 
minnractuR  of  augar,  &>t.,&c.     He  laboi 


te  rritnd  will  send  u«  »  copj. 


tum«tBHcr«ofdisBnpnLiititi«iI.  difficnllyanct  Tbefronkand  free  eipreaaiona  we  ham 
cmbairaesmenl,  wliicb  would  be  perfertl/  |  gi,en  to  oar  aentimrnu,  in  reference  to 
oiBrwlie1ioiiigtoaleuearae«mmdedman.  la'uutternfii>W»,biubBeii  mei  by  a  good 


ifae  following  new  labjoribers."     By  ihe 
I.  WE  have  beard  o{  Southern  Righti  Af 


We( 


hare  reulutlona  beea 
lublished  in  our  faiar !  Though  tamewhal 
jfani^raourieir,  wb  quesllon  if  nipi^ieen 
™t  pf  every  twenty  of  our  subambers  are  not 
ifllie  more  modtraU  lorl.  Yet  ibeie  gene- 
gcndemc —  — ■■■-  ■■■"" -■■ 


meriu  a.  a  .ugar  connlry  )-WhM  qualin  "pi"!™?  jl'"  "«  minor,  beUeTing  pur  he«- 

of  landT ftrha.fK:U.t.e»pfnaviEiiL™T    ;S       Tm^  K°°''i."°",^'"'   "'°">T?  ' 

Wb.t  health  1-Are  there  good  aug^  land.  !  «"r'}^-,,  ?■!^^^'^"..•:*™^..T'•^^ 


Spesking  of  Teitai,  we  leeni  by  a  priTaie 
letter,  "TlieBraiosu  u  lowaait  hsabeen 
fpr  99yeua,  y«t  the  iteamer  Elite  is  this  day 
at  ai<:bmopd.  Fon  Becd  Co.  with  a  fair 
freight  from  the  mouili,    Thi.aelllei  forever 

of  the  year.  With  thia  fict  letl^ed.  can  Ibe 
world  prodncc  auch  auotber  au^ar  Ttfcion  u 
thalof\beBia™?  ^        '' 

Want  of  apicn  cicludea  nnlil  tnolber 
monib,  the  pr^ef  of  a  levee  ayatfiu,  from 

our  own  upon  Dr.  Dowlet'i  Ntcrology  rf 
Kae-Orieant. 

VTc  ahall  pabliah  in  our  next,  a  biography 
and  ileel  engraved  portrait  of  Wm.  Gregg, 
manufacturer  of  South  Caroliiid,  vrith  a  Gne 
riew  of  SraniteviUe,  lo  be  followed  with 
portraita,  etc.  of  John  O.  Winter,  of  Georgia  : 
V.  K.  Slerenaon,  of  Tenneaaee  ■  Hamilton 
Smith,  of  Kentucky;  H.  W.  Conner,  of 
Chaileiton,  B.  C.  etc.,  etc.  Our  frienda 
in  the  different  etaiei  will  pleaie  inatniclua 
u  tolheir  prnminenl  men  of  enlerpriK,  and 
funlier  tbia  department  of  the  work. 


D<iwD>,U.S.  Seni 
ud  paiticnlarly  fo 
LandaofLouiiiaE 


tinnof  the  Report  pflbc  French  Academy  of 
Bciencea  on  M.  Houisetu'a  plan  of  eu^ar 
Much'N^' "  ''*^*"°^'  postppned  t. 

We  deeigD  publishine  Profea.pr  I 
papen  on  ilaTcry.  having  finished  Ham^ 


their  Landa  into  their  pocketl 
itly  on.  and  marvel  that  we   are 
tain  the  work  BpweU.    Nearly  bH 
.-^1. i...i„j  ^    p,.. — 


ragenii.' 


■tlboua- 


Soulhern  Prtu,  through  the  active  aervicea 
of  fricmJil  We  never  have  received  one 
dollar  ^o/iiijotu/yin  aid  ofthe  Be  view,  but 
are  nowratherstrainingevery  nerve,  lo  paj 
olTadcbtof  aeverai  Ihouaind  dollars  cod- 
■  ■    thefitatyea      ■ 


Thiai 
■.„,e  a 
oBtb.    Ifwi 


lakedal 


people  pf  the 
they  prepared  to  atand 


sndtheyknpwit,  are  theyprepai 

poae  f  ,  When   we  agree  in  aenumeni  wi 

and  where  we  digagice,  let  na  reflect  bow 
frail  iamonality  after  all.  and  how  apt  one 
man  iatobewrongM  weUaaanother.  Snrw- 
ly  ibere  are  athousand  poinu  of  Ikarmony  bs- 
tween  all  /rue  Southern  men,  and  il  would  be 
very  idle  to  quarrel  about  the  few  pointa  of 

reiginn  la  ibeaiinofeveiyoneof  oa. 

IniheojieuiTigpranew  vear  and  oftlioX 
YOlnme  o^the  Review,  Ibu  addreaa  ia  not 
out  of  place.  Let  it  be  met  on  the  part 
of  frienda,  witb  aeveral  hundred  newtubacri- 
bera.  and  prompt  remiitaucea  fiom  all  who 

The  day  will  come,  and  ibii  before  oor 

we  ore  doing  to  the  South  will  be  univeraallj 
recugniaeilandudraiiied.  Itinayccmie  when 
lit*e'a  thread  baa  all  been  apou  out  Ibr  at— 

ihtfiu^h  the  triala  and  diBcorqficurea  of  the 


Tbiadayehall  gentle  hiac 
AndeenllemcninEnglBn 


SOUTHERN  PLANTATION  ADVERTISER. 


1. — Sngar  Bstate  for  Sale. 
Louisiana 

Sitnated  on  Bayoa  Block,  (Parish  Teoe- 
bonne.)  6  milos  down  the  mouth.  Itcontaiita 
idfODC  3,600  acres,  of  which  more  than  one-third 
Is  arable,  and  the  rest  abounding  iu  accenible 
timber. 

*It  it  complete  in  all  respects  for  the  reeidenee 
and  bttitine«s  of  a  planter.  It  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  Bayou,  (which  are  connected  by  a  valu- 
able toll  bridge,}  having  a  dwelling  house  on 
either  side— 24  double  cabins,  besides  shops. 
Ac,  and  one  of  the  best  sugar  milU  and  sugar 
houaes  (of  brick)  in  the  state.  In  point  of  cli- 
■nie  and  soil,  it  is  second  to  none,  and  vessels 
drawing  9  feet  come  to  the  sugar  houae. 

There  are  about  600  acres  cleared,  of  which 
Bot  less  than  300  are  now,  or  will  be  during  the 
winter,  planted  in  cane. 

Undf^r  (rood  matiagement,  it  ou?ht  to  give  an 
avervge  yield  of  ."iOO  hhdN,  to  50  hands.  Between 
80  a^id  100  negroes  might  be  had  with  the  place, 
imitngst  tbeni  some  mcii<t  valuable  mechanics. 

Tk»M8.— For  the  plantation  anl^,  $75.000 — 
oae-fourth  down,  the  balance  bearing  interest, 
is  four  annual  p^iyments. 

•  On  the  part  not  suited  for  sugar,  was 
thousht  by  Col  Williania.l  (late  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  state,)  peculiarly  adapted  to  rice. 

t  1  may  mistake  the  name,  ho  died  some  two 
yeora  since. 

2.— Plantation  near  Trinity,  La-, 

Lying  half  a  mile  iVom  the  banks  of  Black 
River.  8aid  place  contains  320  acres,  2(K)  of 
vhich  are  above  the  high  water  of  1844,  and  are 
ia  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

The  improvements  embrace  a  large  dwelling 
bovse,  large  brick  cistern,  cabins,  and  other 
aeeeaaary  out  houses,  all  in  good  repair.  A  lib- 
eral credit  will  be  given  to  a  pHrcboaer.  For 
particulars  apply  to  Dr.  A.  R.  Kilpatrick,  near 
the  premises.  BULKLEY  A  HOLT. 

Mew-Orlaaoa,  Nov.  S8,  1850. 

3. — ^Cotton  Plantation, 

"*  Bitnatad  on  Red  River,  about  five  miles  below 
Natchitocb'es.  c  ntainiag  2690  arpenta  of  land, 
of  which  some  600  acres  are  cleared  and  in  cul- 
tivation ;  having  a  good  Ginhouse,  Stables  and 
Negro  Cabins,  nearly  new,  with  an  indiflferent 
dwelling  bouse.  Together  with  about  100  NE- 
GROES, old  and  young,  the  mo»t  of  them  very 
likely,  of  which  about  60  or  65  are  working 
hands ;  stock  of  Mules,  Horses,  Cattle  and 
Hofi,  and  alto  implements  of  hutbandry,  as 
they  stand— the  whple  beiug  very  ample  and 
•viBcient  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  place. 
About  one-half  of  the  tract  consists  of  hnitom 
knd,  and  very  productive;  the  balance  of  hixh 
and  dry  piney  woodt,  interspersed  with  oak, 
hickory,  etc.  The  crop  of  this  year  is  estimated 
at  or  near  450  bales  of  cotton,  and  corn  enough 
for  the  supply  of  tha  plantation,  and  about 
1000  bbis.to  spare.  "     ' 

This  property  is  offered  for  sale  in  order  to 
eJose  a  joint  cuncorn,  one  of  the  owners  being 
dead,  aud  will  be  sold  in  block,  as  it  now  stands. 
laquiro  of  CHA8.  A.  JACOBS, 

30  Bank  Place,  New-Orleans. 


4. — ^Plantationa  in  MiwriBHippL 

49!)  acres,  370  being  in  cultivation,  creek  hot* 
torn,  little  worn,  good  residence  and  out  houses, 
eight  miles  from  Jackson.  A  woodland  tract 
adjoining  is  also  for  sale.  Terms  cakh,  or  3-3  in 
one   and  two  years,  with   interest.     Address 

JOHN  T.  BORSBY. 

1,800  acres,  500  in  cultivation,  near  Pontotoc, 
Miss. — good  dwelling  and  plantation  houses, 
orchard  and  gardens,  and  stock  range.  Terms 
easy.    Samuel  I.  Watt,  Pontotoc. 

5.— PlfluitatlonB  in   Georgia  and 
Florida. 

50,000  acres  sugar  and  cotton  lands,  part  in 
cultivation — iu  south-west  counties  of  Georgia 
and  Florida,  healthy,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers. 
SIMMS,  CHEEVER  A  Co.,  Apalachicola,  Fla., 
or  Albany,  Georgia. 

800  acres  on  the  Savannah  River,  4  miles  nrom 
Augusta,  tract  can  be  enlarrod,  good  planta- 
tion improvements,  good  shad  fishery,  15,000 
choice  fruit  trees  for  the  supply  of  Charleston 
and  Savannah  markets. 

JAMES  L.  COLEMAN,  Augusta. 

Plantation  in  Scriven  county,  generally 
known  as  Paramoor's  Hill.  It  is  situated  im* 
mediately  on  Big  Ogechee  and  Central  Rail- 
road, about  halfway  between  the  70  and  80  mile 
Mations,  and  three  aud  a  half  miles  from  the 
WuyneAboro'  Railroad.  It  contains  1,300  acres, 
of  which  about  300  acres  have  beon  cleared,  the 
remainder  is  uncleared,  with  about  400  acres  of 
fiue  pine  land,  suitable  for  sawing,  timber  get- 
tin?f,  or  turpentine  busines*  ;  about  50  acres  of 
ihe  cleared  land,  has  been  cleared  within  three 
years  ;  and  none  worn  out.  the  Plantation  is  in 
good  repair,  with  a  good  gri«t  mill  and  ^aw  mill 
seat  on  it,  a  comfortable  dwelling,  a  gin  house 
and  other  out  buildings;  it  is  very  high  and 
healthy,  and  a  desirable  place.  Few  planta- 
tions in  this  section  of  the .  country  are  more 
productive  and  offer  greater  fadlilies  Ibr  im- 
provement EDWARD  BYRD. 

1^*  My  address  is  Scarboro»  Post  Office, 
Scriven  county,  Ga. 

6.— Plantation  in  Alabama. 

Plantation  containing  300}  acres,  nearly  all 
level,  rich  bottom  land,  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  acres  in  culiivation,  the  necessary 
houses  on  it;  it  lies  in  five  or  six  miles  of  So- 
ciety Hill,  Macon  county,  Ala.;  payments  shall 
be  made  easy.  Also,  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land,  rich,  most  all  thai  bottom  land  in 
the  woods  joining  Benjamin  Boraro,  »outh  of 
SiKicty  Hill,  Ala.,  a  thort  distance  from  the 
plantation  first  mentioned.  One  payment  down, 
and  the  balance  with  interest,  as  lortp  as  a  rea- 
ponablo  man  may  want,  if  it  s  five  years;  good 
title  THOMAS  MORlLIS. 
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^Igricul.  implements. 

(^EO.  W.  t^lZKR— Acricnltural 
T  Warehouse,  cornor  o(  Mrtgiizine 
and  Poydrns-strtxUs,  New  Orleans. 
AUo,  l)e«ler  in  IJenine's  **  VVilder's 
Palenl"  .Sairtniamler  S.ifes. 


Booka. 


THOMAS  L.  VVHITK,  53  Ciiial- 
slre-t,  New  Orleans,  Hooksi  Her 
and  Stationer.  L'lw,  Medicil,  Mis- 
cellaneous, and  Sclu>ol  B(K)Ks,  Wri- 
ting and  VVr.iuping  Pa|)er,  Quills. 
Steel  Pens,  antl  a  general  assorliuent 
of  Blank  Books. 


JOHN    BALL,  56  Gravier-strecl, 
New  Orleans,  Publi.'sher  and  Im- 
porter of  Theological  Publications. 
N.  B.  All  the  Standard  Literature, 
both  Foreign    and    American,  con- 
stantly on  hand,  at  niodordte  prices. 


ALFRED  MUiNROE  &  CO,  One 
Price  CliilJiing  and  Fur!ii>hinii 
Store,  34  M;igazine-st.,  New  Orleans. 

THOMAS  C.  PAY  AN  «c  CO.. 
Manuiacinrers  and  Wholesale 
and  Hetnil  De.tiers  in  Clothing,  No. 
10  Canai-strect,  between  Chitrlres 
and  Olil  lievea-streels.New  Orleans. 
Mttnufdctory— Liliell  &.  Payan,  311 
Broad-street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Boots  an^  Sljoea. 


JOHN  M.  GOULD.  Dealer  in  Boots, 
Shoes,  and  Hats,  No.  8  Magazine- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


(Earpets. 


A.' 


BROUSSEAU  &  CO.,  Import- 
ers and  Dealers  in  Car()et^, 
Floor  Oil  Cloth.  Matting,  &.c.  23  Ch»  r- 
tres-street.  New  Orleans. 


CHITTENDEN  &  DAMERON, 
Dealers  in  Cariieting.  Oil  Cloths. 
nnd  House  Keeping  Dry  Goods,  C6 
Chartres-street,  and  37  Customhouse- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


€avv\a%t3. 

R.  BEACH,  Louisiana  Car- 
riage Repository,  119  Common 
and  116  Gravier-streets  rear  of  Saint 
Charles*  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 


H. 


FRANCIS  FABRE  ic  CO..  Fash 
ionable  Clothing  EsiHblishmcnt, 
VVholesalu  and  Retail,  :i^  Magazine- 
street,  New  Orleans. 

(Eoal. 

MC  BEAN,  WILLARD  &  CO.. 
City  Coal  Yiirds,  77  Custom 
House-street  and  332  Tcboupitoulas- 
street.  Steamboats.  Cotton  Presses, 
Hotels,  Planters,  Familie.s,  &c.,  sup- 

E>Iied  on  the  shortest  notice  and  at  the 
owest  prices,  Wholesale  and  Ret.nil. 


(ilommt0.  ilHer(l)ant0. 


M 


AUNSEL,    W'HITE     &    CO., 
Commission  Merchants,  No.  100 
Gravier  street.  New  Orleans. 


PICKE'IT.  PERKINS     k    CO., 
Genenil  Commission  Merchants, 
No.  67  Magazine-streot.Ncw  Orleans. 

W.  8.  PICKKTT.N.O..  W.  M  PKRKINiS.N.O. 
8.  P.  WALKKR,  MEMPHIS,  TKNN. 


G  BURKE  k,  CO^  Cotton  Fac- 
•  tors.  Agents  for  R.  (Carver  ic 
Co.'s  Cotton  Gins.  No.  145  Canal- 
street,  State  House  Sq..  NewOrleans. 


JOHN  WILLIAMS.  Cotton 
Factor,  No.  117  Common-street, 


New  Orleans. 


MOSES  GREENWOOD  k,  CO., 
Forwarding  and   Commission 
Merchants,  66  Gravler-street,  N.  O. 


(!II)ina,  (Blass,  Ut. 


HENDERSON  &  GAINES,  45 
Ciinal-st..  N.  O..  IiniK>rters  and 
Dealers.  Wholesiile  and  Retail,  in 
Earihon  Wore,  China,  Glass.  Plnted 
VV'iire,  Britannia  Ware.  J^prin  Ware, 
LamiM,  €;erman  Silver,  Fine  Table 
Cutlery.  Gfiods  repacked  to  order  in 
the  be:>t  manner. 


J." 


BYRNE  & 
Factors,  No.    89 
New  Orleans. 


CO.,    Cotton 
Canal-street, 


\T7RIGIiT.  W^ILLIAMS 
V\  Cotton  Factors,  No.  —  Union 


&  CO., 
nio 
Row,  Carondolet-st.,  New  Orleans. 


HAZARD  &  GREEN,  Commis- 
sion Merchant*,  No.  3!l  Maf  a- 

zine-slrect,  New  (^rleuus. 

ANTHINE  LAnRANCHK.  Com- 
mitisitm  and  J'(>rM'ardiiig   Mcr- 
chunt,  48  Bincvil;c-.>ireei.  N.  O. 


SAMUEL  E.  MOORE  &  CO.. 
hTi|»orters  of  Cr«»ckery.  China 
i^m\  GImss  Wnro. Table  Cutb  r>.  Ate, 
No.  37  Cinip-!*trrol.  New  Orlomn. 


TAYLOR,     HADDEN     &    CO, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Denlers  in 
I  Clothinf,  35  Maciilne-sir^et.  corner 
Ijof  GrtLvTer-HtTcet.  New  Orleans. 
//   Hidden,  Taylor  it  Co..  New  York, 
I  have  removed  (heir  Ciothing  Manu- 
I  factory   a.nd    IVhoIesaJe  establlsh- 
ment   from    69    John-street  to  249 
jPearl-MireeL 


CHERRY,  HENDERSON  &  CO., 
Cotton    nnd    Tobacco  Factors, 
No.  66  Magazine  St.,  New  Orleans. 

CHERRY,  TliRRY  &  CO.,  Gen- 
eral Conuni!*«ion  nnd  Forwarding 
Merchnnis.  No.  10  Howard's  Row, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

(CLIFFORD.  GARR&CO.,  Com- 
>»  nii>  Inn    INIorchants,   San  Fran 
Cisco.  (  al'lnrnia. 

CIJI'lORD  &  GARR,  No.  00 
Gravier  street.  New  Orleans. 

D  MITCHELL  k,  CO,  Colton 
•  Factors,  Commission  and  For- 
warding Merchants.  No.  23  Carondo- 
let-slreet,  New  Orleans. 


FOSniCK  it,  CuMl  ANY,  Com- 
mission MriThaiit.^.  nnil  Agents 
lor  Allen  &  \Vi;ltch  Boklon  Line 
I'HCkeLs,  Cre.vceiu  City  Line  New 
York  PHckot5,  <;iiiins  Line  Philadel- 
phia Packets,  57  C'iinjpsireet,  N.  O. 


D' 


UDLEY  CHASE.  Commission 
Merchant,  and  A^ent  of  the 
Louisiana  and  New  Y<<rk  Line  of 
Packet:*,  100  MHgazir.e-slrcet,  N.  O. 


ARMSTRONG.  LAWRASON  k, 
CO.,  General  Commission  and 
Forwarding  Merchants,  and  Agents 
for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany from  Paniuna  to  Ctilifornia  and 
Oregon.  Office,  No.  100  Magazine-' 
street.  New  Orleans. 


BL.  MANN,  Forwarding  and 
•  Commission  Merchant,  Dealer 
in  all  kinds  of  Leather,  Hides,  Furm, 
Peltrie.s,  Tallow,  Soap,  Wool.  Bees- 
wax, Tanners'  Oil,  &.C.,  No.  38  GiVk.- 
vier-atreel.  New  Orleans. 


©agnerreotgpiBtH. 


¥7^  JACOBS.   Dngticrrcol^pe^ 


Por- 
trait Gullcr),  No.    9'<  Camp- 
street,   New  Orleans.     Artists  sup- 
C  with  every  article  w^eA  in  the, 
erreotypc  Art,  at  N.  York  price*- 


"TVOBYNS  k. 


CO.,  No.  28  Camp- 
St,  N.  O. ;  No.  60  Front  Row. 
Memphis.  Tenn.;  No.  489  Main-st, 
L<mlsvllle,  Ky.  eti«k  for  sale  »t 
each  House. 


{Dentists. 


104 
Common-street,  New  Orleans. 

CLARK,   Dentist,  comer  of 
Canal  and  liarone-slreets,  oppo- 
site the  Synagogue,  New  Orleans. 


T7\    H.  KNAPP,  Dentist,  No. 

J7^ 


n\    CHIDSEY,    Denii.st. 


No.  108 
Common-street,  Now  Orleans. 


J. 


8.    KNAPP.    Dentist,    No.  10] 
Barone-strcet,  New  Orleans. 


SIrnsgists. 


P. 


LOUIS  MASSE Y.  Wholesale^ 
and  Retail  Drup^st  and  Apo- 
thecary, corner  of  Camp  and  Gra— 
vlfr-5treets.  New  Orleans,  Importetf" 
•>f  KnclNh.  French,  and  Gennai* 
('h''iiilc.il-'.  Dealer  in  Drugs  Medi- 
ci ne*,  Ptrfnmery.  Hnd  Patent  Medi- 
ci iie.s.  All  iir(icl(';i  warranted,  o0 
suliject  to  be  reiuned. 


N 


ATHAN.  JARVIS  k  CO.,  ear- 
ner of  Magazine  and  Common'^ 
streets.    New   Orleans,    Wholesale 


MC  DOWEl^li,  miAJa  II  CO.,Und  Retail  DrwrelsU,  and  Dealers  l^ 
CororaVva\oTv\VeTc\xai\\»,^o.%\Vft\xv\A,  Q^%,  Window    Glau,  an^ 
Gravier-8iteel,llewOx\ea»».  \\J^««»vaSBfc, 


BUSINESS   RSOISTBR — NEW-ORLEANS. 


GS.    MOKU!<ON.    ^' }    lesale 

tV.*,  GK.x.  !>«<•   i^fjf's  I'erfuimry, 
'tc,No.  l--i  M;  gHViine  »uN.Orle*tnsJ. 

HENRY     BONNAHLK.    VVImle- 
iviile    Drnt'2"^t.   N'>.   ^   Ttiinu 
pijoal^is  slref  t.  New  Orkaim. 


HL.  SrONE  &.  CO^  VVliole- 
^  sale  (irocers  and  Coinoiission 
IderchnnU't,  No.  57  and  59  Coiumon- 
."^treet.  New  OrleHns. 


Cl ON  VERSE  &  CO..  Grocers.  No. 
/  97  TchoupctoulKsj  strwt,  comer 
of  Lufayeite-street,  New  Orleaus. 


Chemicals 


DL'CONciE.   Drupgi.«t,   Im- 1  |    HTLEJOIIN  &.  HENDERSON, 

iah :  JLi  WholeiMlc  Grocers.  No.  GO  Mag- 


porter  of  French  and  Engli 
iic&\>,  39  Charircs-8t.,  N.  O. 


Wrv  ®oob0. 


JBURNSn»E  ic  CO.,  Importers 
•  and  \Vhole««^nle  Dealer:!  in  For- 
fVpt  and    Domestic  Dry  Goods,  No. 
19  aad  21  Chnrtres-sl.,  N.  O. 


PEKT,     SIMMS  k,  CO..   Iniport- 
'^rs  and   VVhulesiUe  JXealers  in 
;ury  Goc4.''f  25  Ma«azinc-st.,  N.  O. 


(Engines. 


a %i no-street,  <ior.  Nntches,  N.  O. 
Jos.  LiTTLEJouN.  Sam.  Hkndkrson. 


R  RICHARDS,  No.  11  Chnrtres- 
•  street.  New  Orleans.  Importer 
and  Wholesale  Dealer  In  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Hardware,  Cutlery. 
Iron,  ftlrel.  Oils,  PuinU.  Nails,  Axes, 
Hoes.  Trace  Chains,  ^c 


PRIESTLEY  &  BEIN,    Nos.  89 
and    91   Cami>-sireol,  New  Or- 
leans, Importers  of  Foreiftn  and  Do- 

^,,,  „,    .    ^ ,,.     ,        .    ^,  .    .' mestic  Hardware,  Fine  Cutlery.  Iron, 

VTILES  iL  CO..  tmclnnHtl.  Ohio.j  jjjcel.  Tin  Plate.  Paints, Oils,  Hollow 
U.1  Manufacturers  of  Engines,  Su-Uv„„  Cordage,  &c.  &c.  fee.  Agents 
|pr  Mills,  ice.  BuRBRiDot  &  Ad-  |  f,„  Manufacturers  of  Cast  Iron  Piiws, 
«i,  A|!fenus  No.  19  Bank  Place,  nnniphrcysville  Copper  Company, 
New  Orieans.  Tennessee  Iron  Works,  fcc. 


inenrance  Companies 


MinUAL  Rl,.\  V.VVV  LIFK  AND 
llRKLNhl  KANCECOMPA 
NY  OF  LOUISIANA.  PHrent  Of- 
fice, No. 3H  ( ':iiiip-st.,  N.  O.  Bu»  ine^s 
comined  lo  Lif*>  liiBurance.  Perina- 
nenll'und.  $iCiO.(M)0.  ThlsComiwny 
is  prep-nred  lo  entertain  applicii  un5 
for  liisurarice  on  the  lives  oi  VVtiitc 
pcMons  and  Negroes  nt  the  Thble  of 
Rules  eslaUlislied  by  ihc  Konrd. 

'i'Ri'8Tk:i!:8.  —  John  HucHn.  Maun- 
hc\  White.  Robert  J.  Ward,  Isaac 
Johnson.  Joseph  Walker,  Peter  Con- 
n^Vi  jr.,  Samuel  Sttwarl.  Henry  S. 
Buckner,  John  S.  AlliHon.  Wni.  E. 
lyevi-richf  Etiwnrd  Sptrrow.  Peter 
Conrey.  jr.,  President  of  iho  Board 
of  Trustees.  John  Hngnu.  Pre^^ldent 
of  the  Company.  Edward  Jenner 
Coxe,  Vice  President.  H.  G.  Heartt. 
.Actuary.  E.  L.  Goold,  Attorney. 
Richard  Bcin,  M.D.,  Medical  Exam- 
iner. All  the  profits  divided  aiuoog 
the  policy  holders  every  year. 


i  LEXANDER  HILL,  Importer. 
/a.  Whotesalo  and  ReLnll  Dealer  in 
freDcb,  Englifeb.  and  Germnn  Toys 
'ioi  Fancy  Goods,  Comhs,  Brushes, 
Perfumery.  &c..  No.  28  Chartres 
oreet,  New  Orleans. 


C  FLINT  k,  JONES.  Wholesale 
•  and  Reuil  Dealers  in  Cabinet 
Poniiture,  Chain,  Feathers.  Moss 
asd  Hair  Mattresses,  Curled  Hair. 
Hair  Cloth,  Varnish,  Ace..  No.  46  and 
4B  Ruyal-atreet,  New  Orleans. 


IL 


Jixncg  (foobs. 


Jornitnrc. 


WM.  B.  Mc  CUTCHON  &  CO., 
ImiHirters  of    Hardware,  Cut 
lery,  4x.,  No.  55  Camp-street,  New 
Orleans. 


FF.  FOLGER  &  CO..  17  New 
•  Levee,  32  and  34  Tchoupitou- 
las-street,  N.  O.  Hardware,  Cutlery, 
Iron.  Steel,  Nails.  Casting*.  Chains, 
Anchors.  Cordage,  Axes.  Hoes,  Mill 
Stones.  Grind  Stones.  Paints,  Oils, 
Oakum,  Tar,  Pitch,  Glass,  Ace.  &c. 


SAMPSOxV  k,  KEEN,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealers  in  Furniture, 
Chain,  Mattresses,  Looking  Glasses*, 
Hair  Cloth.  Curled  Hair,  Glue.  &c.< 
Na  57  BineviUe-street,  between 
Chartres  and  Royal -streets,  N.  O. 


©libera. 


BRAND,  ADAMS  k,  Co..  Whole- 
sale and  Retail  Deafen  In  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Hardware,  Iron, 
Steel,  Nails,  Ship  Chandlery,  Ace, 
53  Old  Levee,  New  Orleans.  Agents 
fur  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  Ten- 
nessee Iron,manu&ctured  by  Woods, 
Stacker  k,  Co. 

SLARK,  DAY  &  STAUFFER, 
corner  of  Canal  and  Magazi  ne- 
sts., N.  O..  Importers  and  Dealen  in 
Hardware,  Cutlery,  Iron,  Steel.  Nails, 
Copper  Ware,  Naval  Str)res,  &c. 


^at0. 


RHALL  k,  CO.,  Gilders.  No.  48 

•   CHnal-itreet,     New    Orleans.  T     BREWSTER,   Wholesale 

keep  oo  b»nd  a  general  a.vortroenl  O  •    Dealer  in   Hnis,  Chjm.  i;!lr;iw 

•if  all    kinds  of    IxK»king  Glasses,  Goods,  and  Umbrellas.   No.  47  Cora 


Ar.ist*'  Supplies,  &.C. 


(Brocere. 


mon-street.  New  Orleans. 


I^otisc  Jnrnisl)ing. 


EJ.   HART  &  CO..  79  rchou-   ytthkELER  &  BLAKK,  Wh.le- 
•  pitonlnvsL.  N.  C).,  Wholesale:    yy    j,.,|,.    Oeilcrs    in    Hon«e    Fur 
Ue-xh  T*  in  Gn>cerieH,Wines.  Limicirs.  ]  niching  G<kmK   corner  of  CusU.m- 
Tca*.  Spicks,  ate,  Sulph.it«Ciulr.ire.  j  ^j^,,^  ,„,^  qj^  I^vee-streel«,  N.  O., 
and  Staple  Drugs  by  the  Parknee  or   Brushes.  Brooms.  Wu(m1  Witrp.  Wll 
Case.    Coleman's  Patent  undulniory  1 1„^^.   vVi-rc.    Tin  Wr-re,    J.jmnnec 


NEW  ORLEANS  FIRE  AND 
MARINE  INSURANCE  CO., 
56  Canal-st.,  New  Orleans.  Capital, 
$2(10,000.  J.  M.  I^|M>yro, President; 
J.  Tuyes,  Sec'y.  This  Company  re- 
turns ten  per  cent,  on  all  premiums 
paid. 

Camps  axib  QDil.. 


SAMPSON  &  HARRIS,  Dealen 
in  Sperm,  Whale,  Lard,  Linseed, 
NeaU'  Foot,  and  Chemical  Oils. 
Paints,  Brushes,  Varnish,  White 
Lead,  Alcohol,  Spirit  Gas,  Lamps. 
Glass  Ware,  and  a  general  assort 
ment  of  House-furnishing  Goods,  No. 
74  Cnnal-stxeet,  New  Orleans. 


Cooking  (Riassts,  $ct. 


A  NO  EL,  No.  47  Royal-st,  N.O.. 
•  French  and  German  Looking 
Glass  De{>6L  Old  Looking  Glasses 
re]iHired. 


Cumber. 


JC.  POOLEY  k.  CO.,  (8ucc«s- 
•  son  lo  John  Hunt,)  Florida 
Ycllitw  Pine  Lumber  Yard,  corner 
of  Ccdur  and  Julia-streets,  New  Ba- 
sin, New  Orleans. 


HENRY  T.  SHERMAN,  Dealer 
in  Mithucony  and  all  kinds  of 
Lumber.  Fire  Bricks,  kc.  Office,  18 
St.  Jo«epJi-st.,  near  the  Levee,  N.  O. 


illorijle,  &:f. 


Com  Mill. 


ed 
Ware.  Britannia  Ware.  Planished 
Ware.    Hollow    Ware.    Table  Cui- 


PCTER8  k,  MILLARD,  Grocers. !  lery,  Lamps,  l,anterns.  fcc.    Iun>or- 
eorner  of  Old  I^ree  aad  Bine- 1  ten  of  French  and  Germau  Fancy 
riSa-^ti»0Ot,  New  OrleaaM.  I  ArUclet,  Toys,  &c. 


NKWi'(»N  RICHARDS,  Granite 
and  Marble  Yard.  147  Custom- 
hou'ie -^tr(•cl.  b»  Uveen  Dauphlne  and 
lluri.'undy-strrel'*..  N.  O.  Fronts  of 
Kuilding.s.  Door  Frontlces.  Water 
Tallies,  Steps,  Window  Sills,  and 
Lintels,  Tomb*,  Mouuin«wU>  *.Cx 
I  fuTn\s\^eA  and  v^\  \xv  *X%\v^xV'Wi>\t« 
\  atiA  oiv  \Yie  moa\  n>aiOTtfaWya\«tm\. 


BDBimSS  REOIBTEB — KZW-OBLXAKS. 


£Rtb\cxnt9. 

A  NDREW  G.   BULL    k    CO., 

Weil,  nnd  III  deici1pili>n  orGoodi 
fnini  Ihe  Notlh,  and  turopcu  Pert*. 

in>  Pupulu  Uedtclnn  of  Ihs  dn, 
lod  bvipatlnl  enmnut,  Annlilir 
[Xlley^   Mailcil    Pnlo    >.Mnelai, 
wiDtts'  amndlaa  Vcniiili:|:c.   Dr. 
^bcriQuo-i    Medlclnn.   Ui.  Town- 

B«nm«ndWyi.  Uf iiMl>i>  luppllwl 

Qin.JjlrMl.  New  OrieaDL 

I1>yalle-<u..  N.  O.    J.  W.  Bunion  k 
Co .  J.  k  K.  GeddM,  R.  F.  Nklial% 
T.  J.  Casey,  Becieluy. 

Safes. 

TBAAC  BRIIME.  Ho.  TS  lla(ailoa- 

wordi-ig  Meirh-Bl,  alan.  aolsAml 
Sit  Ihe  ule  of  Rich  k  Co.'t  Inipioi- 

banc-a  PliiR^in  S?>laa,  und  V>h-i 
Celrbmim  Po<tder-pi«if  Bull  ud 
Bun.  LMka.            '^ 

Straw  ®oob9. 

■Vf  C  CLUBE    k    BAUNDERa 
M  Who1c«.le  I>-il...  in  Sinw 
>nd  Sllb  Coods,  No.  9  MatuUuB-at. 

illnsic. 

Bttir  gtorea. 

Seas. 

YyH.  T.  MAVO,   Mailc  Bloie, 

Jloloriea. 

y-^OMSTOCK  k  CO.,  Wbolauk 
\J  wid  Bcuil  Dnien  In  Carden, 
Fun,  ud   FloWH  Btri',  C«den 

NcirOtleani.    8.  H.  Page.  Agonl. 

NewOil«mi,Ale..  McVlcu. 

SCmnks. 

J  Lnw.  N'i>li.Ty  public.  >nd  Com- 
KICHAItU  BKENA.N.  AilluibuM 

Bl)irt  niepot. 

XT    N.  PETEBB  k  CO..  Nu.  II 

n.  CanaML.  S.  0 .  M-nqfacmr- 

Tronbs,  Carpel  Bap.  ValljM.  and 

T9AAC  HAKT,  Cha-ip  F.ahlonabic 
1  WbnIeKda  and  ll<:Ull  Bhirl  and 
Uenu'  Furnlahlnt  Slon,  IS  Canip- 

fipl)olstera. 

Bum  Bub  ud'Bnnch. 

0tlk  C^ooH 

®il8,*«f:. 

■ri     SEICNOURET  k  CO.,  Up. 
r  .  hol.lrri-  and  FurnllniB  Wam- 
hDU»r,IMHiHTil^itr«el.N.O.    Con 

lUnily  on  bind  a  lenenl  ■•Mtl- 
meatornch  lluuaehold  Funllun. 

C,  TALE,  Jr.  &  CO^ 

WbDloile  Dealen  In  Bilk.  Puejr 
and  Bmw  Cooda,  Milllneir  Aniclea. 
Ulhbnna,    Lneei,    ClDte%   Bhawli, 

L^^^-'^.riVr^^iiiJLaf. 

md  Wh.^tMle   Do™L.:n   In   N»lli. 
lapirm,  Whalt,  Liid,  Tkbihh'.  mid 

LlLiMXid  (111,  Cr ->.  So..)..  Whll.! 

Lenil,  Bbick  l^<lnl.  >ic,  n'o.  Ii  Old 
Ltv»->l.»[.  N.W  Orieu... 

iliie-tueel.  Now-OilMni. 

p     MALLARD,  Uphohicnr,  «! 
r.  Royal-il„N.O.  Cniiil.iilly on 
hund  a  Bno  uinitmcnl  of  Fancy 
Furnllure  fnw  Parli.  I>ii>klni  Cliua- 
H.  Fxncy  China.  Ciocka,  and  Win- 
lUw  Shadea.  Arll.ilc  Bfonze.  kc. 

Slaters. 

.Vow  Orlenbi. 

T   YALU    DAVII>SO.V    k    co- 
in Shlc".  81-10  «nbj.  and  Enjliih 
KIdte  -nit..  No.  1B4  CMinp-il..  n.  O. 

iDatcljra. 

Soap  aiilr  Canttlts. 

VOliNB  k  CO..  (bla  KclMM  A 

in  Jc-alry.  Flno'^W'n.rhe,,    Silver 
Wb«,  FanryGonda.ktke.,  No,8 
Caiiip-aireotNow  Orleuna. 

Ilaitits,  $?c. 

p     K.   BARNES  k  CO.    Soillh- 
Ciindlc  F»cl.ii)-,   BanhDlouiy->re«l. 

C    M.  TODDfc  CO,  Deilcn  In 
O.    Pdlnl.'.  OIL,  i;|.«s.  Bruiba', 
VumlibM.  liold  l*iir,  liKHiiEBi.  Ar- 
mf  Fln«  Oilon  mid  'Pmd'.  kc.  *c. 
No.  W  MiigtiiliH-ilnial.  N.U. 

Office,  No.  ST^cbKHT^Ioulaa-ilfeM."' 

iMinte,  &r.  JmporlerB 

Stmrn-Sliips. 

TirRROlVS  k  OBTROM,  Com. 
l>  iiil.^iipn  Mf.ehanll  and  A(enl- 

SabblirQ. 

rpESAS  ANn  NP-W  ORI.KAN.-i 
1    MAIL  LlNF."Fi/nVPRE8 

V>   .     Fi<il.il<'l|>lii'>. 

ll.ll.lMNdKI.L*llRnTnEll'S 
3<uldlery,3<JI.<».lnc.>l..N.O 

r;iuiw  — Yacht.    Il-nia  k  Mr>t|pin. 

CEWELL  T.  TAYLOR.  I«><>ra> 
O  «(  WInr.  and  m,iH«,  ifo.  IS 

Btoroge. 

Q»irrH  k  brothBkr,  wim.i»- 

O  ate  „»r  Jtctvll  Dr-lcr.  In  »>.l- 
Irt' una  Hitnirtit  oT  eyrry  kind  noil 

iDooiieii  tDare. 

TjnOOKLYN    WIREIIOI'PE 

t4<.fi.r<6,  „teori(irirp.lenl  clou.    W:.toli.,i,-«  .nd  Wlx,«vn 
™''.?*' *'""''■  "'".-Woadsa  ff,.n.lr(  1800  feet  onXbeH««.<«r 

\Waw,&«4av.  K»«.-Av™l\i6*«. 

BRITISH  COMEBCHL  LIFE  INSDRMCE  CO. 

OFFICES— No.  32  CoRNHiLL,  Lof^BON;   65  %Vall  ST.,  NewYORK  : 

38  Camp-Street,  New-Orleans. 

K8TABLI8HCD  IN   1820— INCORPORATED  DT  ACT  OF  PARLIA5IENT. 

Wilhacapitalof  THREE  MILLION  DOLLARS,  has  been  in  successful  operation  thirty 
years,  and  has  realized  and  invested  for  the  further  security  of  the  iuaured,  a  sum  exceeding 
Sight  HondR£D  and  FiFjr  Thousand  Dcllars;  being  more  than  would  be  required  i» 
rc-insarc  all  ita  oalstandiug  risks,  aa  per  valuation  thhiIo  by  the  Auditors  at  the  last  meeting  of  uie 
Court  of  Directors. 

Total  amount  for  the  sccarity  of  the  insured,  $.1,t  ^0,000. 

This  Company  makes  Insurance  on  Lives  after  the  Schzdulb  op  Rates  contained  in  a  pam- 
phlet which  may  be  had  at  their  oflSce  in  New- York  or  New-Orleans,  with  Specific  Tables  showini^ 
the  Premiara  required  for  Insuring  the  sum  of  $100  on  a  Single  Life,  for  One  Year,  Seven  Years, 
or  the  Whole  Life.  The  Premiums  of  Persons  Assured  for  the  Whole  Life  may  be  paid 
Yearly,  HalfWearly,  or  duarterly. 

Also  the  Hates  for  those  who  may  prefer  to  Participate  in  the  Profits.  Showing  th« 
Premiam  reauired  to  insure  the  sum  of  $100  for  Life,  whereby  the  Insured  participate  in  Profits 
and  are  entitled  to  Dividends  thereof. 

The  following  Dividends  have  already  been  made:-  'December,  1835,  $26-39  percent;  la 
December,  1841,  $30-70  per  cent;  In  December,  1847,  4b»J4  ^^.j  cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid. 

TViutees. — John  Cattley,  Esq.,  Sebastian  G.  Martinez,  Esq.,  John  Cox,  Esq. 

Directors. — Sir  Robert  Alexander,  Bart.,  Thomas  Benson,  Esq.,  John  Cattley,  Esq.,  Rer.  Wm 
Fallofield,  M.  A.,  George  Green,  Esq.,  Sebastian  G.  Martinez,  Esq.,  Ajxhibald  Fred.  Paxton,  Esq., 
Denzil  I.  Thotnpson,  Esq.,  George  U.  Weatherhead,  M.  D. 

Managing  Director. — Ebenezer  Femie,  Esq. 

Phystciam. — Septimus  Wray,  M.  D. 

Bankers. — Messrs.  Glyn,  Halifax,  Mills  &  Co. 

Go  Insurance  for  the  whole  of  Life,  one-half  the  premiam  loaned  (if  desired)  for  the  first  seTea 
yearik,  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  without  note,  or  deposit  of  policy,  then  to  be  paid,  or  remain  as  a 
permanent  loan,  at  the  option  of  the  insurer. 

Premioms  may  be  paid  either  quarterly,  half  yearly,  or  annaally. 

No  extra  charge  for  sea  risks  to  Europe. 

Board  ofReferees  in  New-  York. — His  Ex.  Hamilton  Fish,  Got.  State  of  New- York,  Stephen 
Whitney,  "Esq.,  Samuel  Wetmore,  Es<^.,  Henry  Grinnell,  Esq.,  Anthony  Barclay,  Esa.,  H.  B. 
li.  Consul,  James  Gallatin,  Eso.,  J.  Phillips  Phoenix,  Esq.,  John  Cryder,  Esq.,  John  H.  Hicks,  Esq. 

Survivorships  granted.  Endowments  K)r  children  and  insurance  on  joint  lives,  payable  when 
either  shall  faiL 

Loccd  Referee  Board — New-Orleans. — H.  C.  Cammack,  Esq.,  Wm.  Mills,  Jr.  Esq.,  Wm. 
Mure,  Esq.,  H.B.  M.  C,    Peter  Conrey,  Jr.  Esq.,  John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  Geo.  Arnold  Holt,  Esq. 

New-Orleans  Medical  ^xamm^r.— EDW.  JENNER  COXE,  M.  D.,  139  Julia  street,  who 
will  be  in  attendance  at  office  daily  at  1  P.  M. 

Sotieiior. — John  Winthrop,  Esq. 

H.  G.  HEAJITT,  38  Camp  street,  N.  0.,  Actuary  for  the  Southern  States,  and  Saperintendant 
of  the  New-Orleans  Local  Board,  to  whom  all  communications  are  to  be  addressed,  and  of  whom 
Prospectus,  Table  of  Rates,  and  all  information  can  be  obtained. 

}Sr  California  and  Special  Risks  of  all  kinds,  taken  at  a  commensurate  premium.  The 
'Mutual  Benefit  of  Louisiana,'  are  restricted  by  their  Charter  to  $5,000  on  a  single  life.  The  far* 
phis  over  and  above  that  sum  will  be  taken  in  the  above  office. 

MPSIC  STORK. 

WILLIAM  T.  BCAYO, 

Vo.  8  OAMP-tTBaBT,  ZfBAB  CANAX-8TRBBT,  NBW-ORZAAITfl. 

Tbb  Stock  of  this  establishment  is  complete— consisting  in  part  of  PIANO  FORTES,  of  the 
best  manufacture,  of  superior  tone,  in  rich  Rofie,  Walnut,  and  Mahogany  cases,  guarantied  inevety 
way  as  perfect  instruments.  ^OLTAN  x'lANO  FORTES  bv  the  old  and  celebrated  house  oif 
T.  Gilbert  dc  Co.,  Boston.  Ila  |ir,  Guitars,  Violins,  Violoncellos,  Banjoes,  Flutes,  Flageolet!^ 
Tifes,  Drums,  Tambourines,  Mcioueonsi,  Accordeons,  Metronomes,  Castinets. 

BHA6S  INSTRUMENTS  of  all  kinds.  Superior  ItaUan  STRINGS  for  Guitars,  Violins, 
Violoncellos  and  Double  Bass. 

6HKKT  MUSIC  of  every  kind  publiflied,  consistlne  of  Songs,  Waltzes,  Polkas,  Marches, 
Danre».  &r.,  by  the  best  authors,  received  as  soon  as  published. 

NEW  MUSIC,  by  native  authors,  published  every  week.    Music  bound. 

PIANOS  taken  in  part  payment  for  new. 

Second -hand  Pianos  for  sale  or  rent.    Musical  Instruments  of  all  kinds  repaired. 

1^7*  Teachers  supplied  for  Instruction  in  Vocal  Music,  on  the  Harp,  Piano,  Guitar,  Violin,  and 
Flute. 

Instruction  Books  for  all  instruments,  by  the  best  authors. 

Please  call  and  examine  the  stock  and  prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 
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Haddkn,  Tatlor  &  Co.,  New- York,  have  removed  their  Cloihinjf  Maou^'aotoTy  from 
69  John  i?treet,  to  2i9  Pearl  Street,  where  they  continue  to  supply  Clothing  to  the 
trade  of  all  qualitios,  which  they  warrant  made  in  the  latest  atyles,  and  in  the  best 
manner,  and  on  liberal  terms. 

TAYLOR,  HADDEN  &  CO., 

35  MAGAZINE  8TRKET,  NEW-ORLEANS, 

receive  by  the  packetAhips  from  their  manufactory,  New- York,  every  week,  fresh 
supplies  to  their  extensive  stock  of  clothing,  which  enables  them  to  fill  orders  with 
fresh  and  fashionable  goods  at  all  times,  at  tho  lowest  New- York  prices,  both  to 
whoiesaltt  dnd  retail  dealers.    / 

T.  H.  &  Co.»lways  warrant  their  clothing,  and  give  their  customers  the  privilege 
to  return  such  (within  a  reasonable  time)  as  do  not  give  satisfaction. 

HADDEN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  ' 

249  Pearl-sireet,  New-York. 
TAYLOR,  HADDEN  &  CO., 
35  Magazine-street,  corner  Gravier,  New-Orleans. 


STTOAB,  COTTON  AND  BICE  ESTATES  FOB  SALE 

IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

UNDER  DECREE   IN  EQUITY — FOR  PARTITION. 

At  Private  Sale— that  vnlunble  and  well-settled  Plantation  on  John's  Island,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  late  James  Legare,  £:*q.,  routaining  upwards  of  600  acres  of 
eEccllent  Cotton  and  Provision  Land,  and  some  Rice  Land,  of  which  »bout  150  or  200 
acres  are  uncleared.  It  is  contiguous  to  a  bold  landing,  on  a  creek  which  empties 
into  Keewnh  or  Stono ;  is  under  goo<l  banking  and  fencing,  and  was  planted  the 
past  season  bv  Mr.  Solomon  Legt>re.  It  contRins  a  handsome  and  comfortable  dwell- 
ing house  of  )0  upright  rooms  and  2  {^arrets ;  kitchen,  stable,  a  large  barn,  cotton  gin 
house,  with  good  Negro  houses  Terms,  one  Iburih  cash,  the  balance  in  one,  two 
and  three  years,  secured  by  bond,  mortgage,  and  pergonal  security,  or  such  exten- 
sion of  the  credit  as  may  be  desired  by  an  approved  purchaser. 

The  Plat  can  be  seen  at  my  office. 

Charleston.  JAMES  W.  GRAY,  Master  in  Equity. 

LANDS  IN  ST.  JAMES,  SANTEE. 

At  Private  Sale — A  tract  of  land,  consisting  of  three  thousand  (3.000)  acres,  lying 
on  Wambaw  Creek,  in  St  James,  tantee,  (leading  into  Santee  River.)  and  within 
four  miles  of  the  32  Mih?  House.  Between  five  and  six  hundred  acres  are  considered 
excellent  Rice  land,  a  part  ot  it  having  been  successtiilly  cultivated  in  that  staple. 
The  range  is  good,  and  to  any  one  who  is  diispoaed  to  attend  to  the  raiding  of  t^Xock, 
this  property  would  be  invaluable.  For  terms,  which  wUi  be  made  accommodating, 
and  lurtber  particulars,  apply  to 

THOMAS  M.  HUME.  Chaileston. 

FOR  SALE. 

A  RICE  PLANTATION  on  Ashepoo  River,  two  miles  above  the  Ferry  containing 
about  two  hundred  acres  of  tide  laml,  under  bank,  (ihe  greater  portion  of  which  has 
been  planted  the  present  j'ear,)  and  »bout  four  hundred  acres  of  hith  land.  On  the 
place  is  a  barn,  winnowinghouse,  and  Negro  houses.  For  terms,  which  will  be  ac- 
commodating, apply  to 

JOS.  A.  WINTHROP,  Adger's  Wharf,  Charieston. 

PLANTATION  AT  PRIVATE  SALE. 

A  Plantation  in  the  vicinity  of  ChaHeston, containing  between  700  and  600  acres  of 
high  land,  and  from  200  to  3oo  pcres  of  msr^h.  On  the  Plonlvition  there  is  a  comforta- 
ble dwell inchouse,  in  good  repair,  all  necessary  out  buildings  and  accomnodations 
for  fifty  Negroes.  There  are  ooout  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  under  frrce.  and 
in  a  state  of  high  cnltivation:  about  200  acres  are  wood  laud,' oak  and  pine,  the  rest  is 
pasture  lond.^  Apply  to  S 

A.  J.  SALINAS,  Charleston. 
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ART.  I.-THB  STATE  OF  GEORGIA.* 

LAWS,  JURISFRITDENCE,  MILITIA,  SDUOATIOK,  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 

We  will  make  one  or  two  more  remarks  about  our  Supreme 
Court,  and  then  pass  on  to  another  subject.  One  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  this  judiciary  is,  that  it  has  to  be  holden  in  so  many  dif 
ferent  places.  This  prevents  the  state  from  supplying  its  judges 
with  a  good  library,  and  thus  these  functionaries  are  dependent  upon 
the  libraries,  oilen  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  of  ^vate  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  for  consultation  and  reference.  Under  some  circum- 
stances, it  might  be  more  convenient  \o  parties  litigant  to  have  the 
courts  holden  in  several  different  places.  But  when  a  state,  like 
Georgia,  is  intersected  in  every  portion  by  rail-roads,  already  built 
or  building,  and  the  facilities  of  access  to  the  capital  are  so  great,  it 
would  be  better  to  have  Milledgeville  as  the  only  place  where  the 
court  should  hold  its  sessions;  and  thus,  at  that  place,  the  state 
could  concentrate,  for  the  benefit  of  this  tribunal,  a  good  public  law 
library,  which  would  conduce  much  to  the  ends  of  public  justice. 
An  excellent  feature  in  the  law  establishing  this  court  is,  that  every 
case  returned  for  its  consideration  must  be  disposed  of  at  the  first 
term.  Business  does  not,  therefore,  accumulate  on  the  docket  from 
term  to  term,  and  parties  are  not  subjected  to  those  long  delays 
which  too  often  disgrace  our  higher  tribunals. 

The  laws  of  Georgia  were  compiled  by  Marbury  and  Crawford, 
from  its  earliest  settlement  as  a  British  province,  in  1755,  to  1800 ; 
and  by  Augustus  S.  Clayton,  from  the  year  1800  to  the  year  1810, 
inclusive ;  by  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  from  1810  to  1820,  and  by  William 
C.  Dawson,  from  1820  to  1830,  inclusive. 

*  CoDtinned  from  Jamaxy  Nmnber,  1851.    We  shall  b«  delighted  to  receive  amiUr 
papert  in  regard  to  each  of  the  Southern  and  Sooth- Weatein  Statei.— [Editor. 
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Digests  of  these  laws  hare  been  made  by  Prince  and  Hotchkiss ; 
and  an  Analysia  of  the  Statutes  of  Greorgia,  compiled  by  Howell 
Cobb,  Esq. 

Prince's  Digest  is  the  beat  book  on  the  Statute  Law  of  Georgia 
that  there  is.  This  brings  the  statutes  down  only  as  far  as  1837, 
however.  Thirteen  yeurs  work  great  changes  in  the  laws  of  any 
country  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  therefore  new 
digests  have  been  required.  Howell  Cobb  and  William  Hotchkiss 
have  attempted  to  supply  this  requisition.  Cobb's  Analysis  we  con- 
sider a  pretty  good  book,  especially  as  it  contains  a  great  many 
fornis  which  afford  material  assistance  to  the  young  practitioner. 

As  to  the  Digest  of  Hotehkiss,  were  it  printed  on  shucks  instead 
of  on  paper,  it  might  afford  good  pabulum  for  oxen  j  but  surely  no 
one  would  be  silly  enough  to  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  this  hatch 
— not  kiss — but  patch — in  its  present  state  of  rawness,  would  afford 
aliment  for  ^e  mind  of  a  lawyer,  whose  legal  appetite  had  been 
whetted  by  an  intense  search  afler  some  obscure  Georgia  statute. 
The  book  has  been  utterly  repudiated  by  the  profession,  and  is  und;er 
perpetual  injunction,  from  which  all  the  bilU  in  Christendom  can 
never  relieve  it.  It  is  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets.  Re- 
qvUieat  in  pace  ! 

The  code  of  penal  Jawsof  this  state  was  enacted  in  18S3,  and  went 
into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1834.  Some  of  its  provisions 
have,  since  that  time,  been  amended,  and  other  sections  added.  It 
superseded  the  code  of  1817.  The  frequent  substitution  of  one 
system  for  another — the  establishment  of  a  penitentiary,  and  then  its 
immediate  abandonment — indicate  a  very  unsettled  state  of  the 
popular  mfttd  in  regard  to  the  different  plans.  In  1810  the  state 
abandoned  the  sanguinary  criminal  laws  which  had  existed,  and  adopted 
a  new  system  of  pains  and  penalties,  altogether  more  compatible 
with  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  be,tter  suited  to  the  advanced 
stage  of  civilization.  The  discipline  of  a  state  prison  was  then  but 
imperfectly  understood,  and  the  changes  it  effected  in  the  old  system, 
together  with  a  very  imperfect  execution  of  the  plan,  excited  a  decided 
distrust,  which  soon  presented  itself  in  open  opposition  to  it.  After 
sixteen  years  of  experience,  therefore,  it  gave  way  to  the  earnest 
opposition  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  the  legislature  of 
1831  abolished  it.  The  state  was  thrown  back  upon  a  code  which  it 
had  repudiated,  and  criminal  justice  was  administered  according  to 
laws  at  once  odious  to  humanity,  and  behind  the  intelligence  of  the 
age.  But  this  condition  of  things  did  not  last.  The  change  was 
[ttdpably  felt :  public  opinion  again  reacted  in  its  favor :  a  reform 
was  demanded,  and  the  penitentiary  was  again  restored.  But  the  old 
code,  with  its  flagrant  defects,  was  found  inadequate  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  new  system,  and  accordingly  in  1632  the  legislature 
passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  three  persons  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  penitentiary  buildings, 
digest  a  system  of  laws  for  its  organization,  and  revise  and  amend 
the  penal  laws  of  the  state.  The  committee  appointed  by  Governor 
Lumpkins  were:  William  Schley,  Joseph  H.  Lumpkin  (now  one  of 
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the  Supreme  Judges,)  and  John  A.  Cuthbert;  all  gentlemen  of 
eminent  legal  attainments.  They  reported  to  the  legislature  of  1833, 
And  that  report  is  the  existing  code  of  penal  laws,  with  some  modifi- 
cations and  amendments.  Tins  system  has  been  in  operation  since 
1834  ;  and  although  the  test  of  fifleen  years  has  pointed  out  defects, 
experience  has  suggested  no  better  mode  of  administering  the  crimi- 
nal justice  of  the  state.  Some  of  its  penalties  are  severe — necessarily 
so — ^but  not  more  so  than  is  demanded  by  the  safety  of  the  state  and 
the  security  of  its  citizens.  None  of  its  provisions  are  sanguinary 
and  cruel ;  and  while  they  may  be  objectionable  to  that  sort  of 
fanaticism  which  would  abolish  all  capital  punishments,  they  accord 
with  the  principles  of  justice,  and  come  up  to  the  enlightened 
humanity  of  the  age.  Its  sanctions  are  not  in  a  temper  of  wanton 
cruelty,  but*  of  conservative  and  reforming  equity.  It  has  dispensed 
with  the  hideous  relics  of  barbarism — the  mutilating  knife,  the  brand 
and  the  post,  the  pillory  and  the  scourge.  There  are  thirteen  crimes, 
which,  according  to  the  penal  cpde,  are  punished  capitally. 

'*  There  are,  no  donbt,  defects  in  the  code,  which  experience  will  suggest 
and  which  time  will  reform.  The  experience  of  every  year  has  resulted 
in  improvements  in  the  dicipline  of  the  State  Prison.  It  has,  after  years 
of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  surmounted  its  misfortunes,  and  now  sustains 
itself  and  brings  a  small  revenue  to  the  state.'' 

Our  author  next  takes  up  the  ^^  militia  system."  This  is  farce, 
fareg,  TABCE !  Once  every  year  or  two  they  have  in  Georgia  what 
they  call  a  militia  muster,  and  if  there  is  anything  on  earth  which  is 
truly  ludicrous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  disgraceful  and  contemptible, 
it  is  one  of  these  "  musters,'''*  Get  two  negroes,  one  with  a  reed  fife 
and  the  other  with  a  broken-heacled  kettle-drum — then  parade  several 
score  of  men,  boys  and  old  women,  helter-skelter  after  the  music, 
with  every  alternate  personage  bawling  out :  "  Shoulder — ^Arms  !" 
and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  a  Geoi^a  muster,*  7 

The  militia  system  in  Georgia  is  synonymous  with  epithets  of  con- 
tempt and  reproach.  ^^  It  should  be  repealed,"  is  upon  the  lips  of 
every  one.  Vet  it  is  not  repealed.  A  desire,  and  we  hope  we  may 
say  a  determination,  to  oi^anize  our  militia  and  encourage  volunteer 
companies,  has  recently  sprung  up  amongst  our  people.  They  begin 
to  speak  of  establishing  armories,  magazines,  arsenals,  cannon 
foundries,  dec,  with  a  zeal  which  bespeaks  good  things.  Our  oldest, 
wisest,  and  most  prudent  men  are  recommending  this  thing,  and  the 
signs  of  the  times  clearly  indicate  a  necessity  for  it.  Shall  we  not 
orestfiize  for  armed  opposition  to  any  encroachment  upon  our  rights  ? 
we  may  as  well  speak  plainly.  Shall  we  not  prepare  in  time  of 
peace  for  war,  if  war  should  come  ?  Shall  we  not  be  prepared  against 
Che  time  when  abolition  shall  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  to  bathe  their 
&ng8  in  our  vitals  1     It  is  high  time  we  were  looking  to  our  inter- 


*  Tbe  cnriotM  in  reference  to  Geor^a  tactics,  may  refer  to  an  article  in  Longatreet's 
••  Georgia  Sceoes,"  lieaded  the  *'  Militia  Moater/'  for  amoaing  and  inatrucdve  details 
with  regard  to  thia  subject. 
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estfl.  ^  The  next  legislature,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  adopt  Gome 
policy  in  regard  to  our  military  Byetem,  which  will  put  the  state  in 

.>a  position  to  defend  herself  in  these  perilous  times.     We  will  give 
what  our  author  says  about  our  "  militia  ti/slem." 

"  Tiht  milicia  of  Georgia  are  organized  into  diviaionft  brigades,  regi- 
ments, battalions,  and  companies.  Each  division  is  cnmmanded  by  ■ 
major-general,  whose  stafT  consists  of  one  division  inspector  witli  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel,  one  quarter-master  and  two  aids,  with  the  rank  of 
major,  each.  Each  hrisade  is  commanded  by  a  brigadier-general,  whose 
ataff  consists  of  a  brigade  inspector  with  therank  of  major,  a  brigade 
quarter-master,  and  an  aid-de-camp  with  the  rank  of  captain.  Each  regiment 
■■commanded  by  a  colonel,  whose  staGT  consists  of  a  qnarter-master,  a 
pay-master,  an  adjutant  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  one  surgeon  and 
mate,  with  a  lieutenant-coloQcl  and  major,  a  sergeant-major,  quarter- 
mBBter-sergeant,  and  a  drum  and  fifo  major.  Each  company  consists  of 
one  captain,  a  first  and  eecond  lieutenant  and  ensign,  four  sergeants  and 
fbnr  corporals,  a  drummer  and  lifer,  and  si:tty-four  privates.  At  present 
there  are  thirteen  divisions,  each  commanded  by  a  major-general,  com- 
prising twenty-six  brigades  under  the  command  of  brigadier- generals." 

We  will  merely  say  here,  that  although  this  looks  very  well  on 
paper,  it  does  not,  in  reality,  esist.  Not  one-half  of  the  offices  are 
filled,  and,  as  to  each  company's  containing  sixty-four  privates,  it  is 
frequently  the  case  that  in  one  of  the  militia  captain's  districts  there 
are  not  even  a  half-dozen  privates. 

On  the  subject  of  education,  Mr.  White  gives  an  extract  from  a 
"  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  on  the 
12th  day  of  February,  1845,  by  Dr.  Church,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia."  We  will  give  some  portion  of  this  extract. 
Dr.  Church  well  says,  that  "  had  we  carried  out  the  views  of  her 
early  patriots  and  ttw  framers  of  our  first  constitution,  Georgia 
would  now  have  a  system  of  education  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
that  of  any  state  in  the  Union."  This  is  true ;  but,  much  to  our 
shame,  we  have  not  carried  out  the  intentions  of  our  fathers.  Still 
Georgia  has  done  much  for  the  cause  of  education  within  her  borders, 
&nd  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  do  much  more. 

"  The  first  constitution  of  Gteorgia  was  adopted  the  5th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1777,  only  a  few  months  after  the  declaration  of  independence. 
The  54th  section  of  this  constitution  declares,  "Schools  shall  be 
erected  in  each  county,  and  supported  at  the  general  expense  of  the 
state."  This  is  an  important  record  in  the  history  of  our  education. 
On  the  Slat  of  July,  1783,  the  legislature  appropriated  1000  acres  of 
laud  to  each  county  for  support  of  free  schools.  In  1784,  a  few 
mouths  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  by  which  our 
national  independence  was  acknowledged,  the  l^isJature  again,  in 
session  at  Savannah,  passed  an  act  appropriating  40,000  acres  of 
land  for  the  endowment  of  a  college  or  university.  This  act  com- 
mences  with  the  remarkable  preamble :  "  Whereas  the  encourage- 
ment of  religion  and  learning  is  an  act  of  great  importance  to  any 
community,  and  must  tend  to  the  prosperity  and  advantage  of  the 
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^  In  1785  the  charter  of  the  universitj  was  granted,  the  preamble^ 
to  which  would  do  honor  to  any  legislature,  and  will  stand  a  m6nii> 
ment  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  those  who  framed  it  and 
tbose  who  adopted  it.".  * . 

**  As  it  is  ^e  distinguishing  happiness  of  free  governments  that* , 
eivil  order  should  be  the^result  of  choice  and  not  of  necessity,  and  the  ^ 
oommon  wishes  of  the  people  become  the  laws  of  the  land,  their 
public  prosperity,  and  even  existence,  very  much  depend  upon  suit- 
ably forming  the  minds  and  morals  of  their  citizens.  When  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  general  are  viciously  disposed  and  unprind- 
pled,  and  their  conduct  disorderly,  a  free  government  will  be  attended 
with  greater  convulsions,  and  evOs  more  horrid  than  the  wild,  uncuU 
tivat^  state  of  nature.  It  can  only  be  happy  where  the  pubUe 
principles  and  opinions  are  properly  directed  and  their  mannera 
regulated. 

^'This  is  an  influence  beyond  the  stretch  of  laws  and  punishments, 
and  can  be  claimed  only  by  religion  and  education.  It  should  there- 
fore be  among  the  first  objects  of  those  who  wish  well  to  nationiQ 
prosperity,  to  encourage  and  support  the  principles  of  religion  and 
morality,  and  early  to  place  the  youth  under  the  forming  hand  of 
society,  that  by  instruction  they  may  be  moulded  to  the  love  of 
virtue  and  good  order.  Sending  them  abroad  to  other  countries  will 
not  answer  the  purpose ;  is  too  humiliating  an  acknowledgn^ent  of 
the  ignorance  or  inferiority  of  our  own,  and  will  always  be  the  cause 
of  such  great  foreign  attachments,  that  upon  principles  of  policy  it  is 
inadmissible.'^ 

*'  In  1792  an  act  was  passed  appropriating  one  thousand  pounds 
for  the  endowment  of  an  academy  in  each  county.. 

^*  In  1796  a  third  constitution  was  adopted.  The  13th  section  of 
the  4th  artide  declares :  '  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  patronized 
m  one  or  more  seminaries  of  learning.' 

"In  1817  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  support  of  poor  schools.  In  1818,  every  tenth  and  one 
hundredth  lot  of  land  in  seven  new  counties  was  appropriated  to  the 
cause  of  education;  and  in  1821,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  were  set  apart  for  the  support  of  county  academies. 

"'  Georgia  has  often  been  represented  as  more  inattentive  to  the 
great  interests  of  education  than  almost  any  other  state  in  the  Union 
— a  statement  which  does  great  injustice  to  our  citizens.  A  correct 
history  of  our  state  will  show,  that  those  who  have  preceded  us  have 
done  much  for  the  cause  of  education.  A  full  statement  of  all  which 
has  been  given  by  the  citizens  of  the  state,  would  doubtless  surprise 
many.  I  cannot  at  this  time  give  a  history  of  what  has  been  done 
by  our  citizens  in  the  cause  of  education.  A  few  instances,  however,, 
will  be  sufficient  to  sustain  me  in  the  remark,  that  we  have  not  been 
as  utterlv  regardless  of  the  interests  of  our  education  as  many  sup- 
pose. A  number  of  our  academies  have  respectable,  and  some  of 
them  very  ample  endowments :  the  result  of  both  legislative  aid 
and  private  liberality.    Meson  Academy,  at  Lexington,  Oglethorpe 
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oounty,  received  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars — a  permanent 
endowment  from  the  individual  whose  name  it  bears.  The  Burke 
Oountj  Academy  has  a  permanent  fund  of  more  than  seven  thousand 
dollars,  and  witlun  a  few  years  the  citizens  of  this  county  have  ffiven 
to  other  institutions  probably  over  $20,000.  The  Riclbnond  Acad- 
emy has  buildings,  and  library,  and  apparatus  worth  probably  $30,- 
000 — an  annuity  from  real  estate  amounting  to  $1,600,  and  bank 
stock  to  the  amount  of  $12,000,  besides  lands,  which  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  value. 

"  Here,  also,  is  a  Medical  College,  endowed  by  the  state  to  the 
amount  of,  perhaps,  $35,000,  and  possessing  buildings,  apparatus, 
library,  and  the  usual  means  for  conducting  such  an  institution, 
to  the  amount  of  $50,000.  This  institution  is  now  well  established, 
and  justly  meriting,  and  largely  receiving,  the  patronage  of  the  state 
and  other  states.  The  Chatham  Academy  has  large  and  valuable 
buildings,  and  funds  sufficient  to  sustain  an  institution  of  superior 
diaracter.  In  the  village  of  Washington  there  is,  besides  the  Male 
Academy,  which  has  always  been  well  sustained,  a  Female  Institute 
of  very  high  character ;  for  the  establishment  of  which  the  citizens 
of  that  county  have  come  forward  with  liberal  subscriptions.  They 
have  a  beautiful  building  and  library,  and  apparatus  sufficient  to  ren- 
der it  an  institution  of  high  order.  In  La  GrKnge,  Troup  county,  are 
academies,  both  male  and  female,  upon  which  the  inhabitants  of  that 
village  and  county  have  expended  large  sums,  and  where  hundreds 
of  both  sexes  have,  for  years,  enjoyed  superior  advantages  for  in* 
struction.  No  one  can  visit  these,  and  many  other  Academies  and 
High  Schools,  which  are  found  in  all  our  older  and  thickly-settled 
counties,  without  seeing  that  a  large  amount  has  been  expended  by 
our  citizens  for  purposes  of  education.  The  Montpelier  Institute, 
untLer  the  patronage  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Greoi^a,  has,  proba- 
bly, cost  $20,000  in  its  establishment.  One  individual  gave  $10,000. 
The  Female  College  at  Macon  has,  probably,  cost  not  less  than 
$70,000.  For  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  Emory  College 
there  have  been  raised  between  $80,000  and  $100,000.  For  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  Oglethorpe  University,  between 
♦80,000  and  tlOOjOOO.  For  the  establishment  and  endowment  of 
Mercer  University  and  a  Theological  Seminary,  between  $150,000 
and  $200,000  have  been  given. 

"  The  citizens  of  Greorgia  have  given  to  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Columbia,  S.  C,  about  $60,000 ;  to  Randolph,  Macon  College, 
N.  a,  $10,000;  to  the  Columbian  College,  D.  C,  $25,000;  to  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  J^5,000 ;  to  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  at  Andover,  Mass.,  a  considerable  amount — how 
much  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  I  have  received  no  answer  to  an  inquiry- 
touching  that  subject,  which  I  addressed  to  one  of  its  professors. 
I  know  that  Mr.*  John  Whitehead,  of  Burke  county,  gave  $2,500. 
We  have  here,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  institutions  of  leam^ 
ing,  private  subscriptions,  by  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  and  that  within 
a  few  years,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $600,000. 

"  I  have  mentioned  only  a  small  part  which  has  been  given  for 
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itns  purpose  in  the  state.  Oiir  people  are  not,  they  never  haye  beelif 
regardless  of  this  subject ;  but  from  our  peculiar  situation  we  have, 
thus  fiur,  £uled  to  unite  and  oonoentrate  the  action  of  our  whole 
people.  They  have  the  ability  and  the  disposition  to  spread  the 
light  of  knowledge  over  our  state.  Let  them  be  properly  enlight- 
ened, and  they  will  come  forth  with  an  energy  which  will  overcome 
all  obstacles.  That  our  University  has  not  accomplished  more,  it, 
undoubtedly,  a  source  of  regret  to  every  friend  of  knowledge ;  thai 
it  has  accomplished  as  much  as  it  has,  is,  perhaps,  a  cause  o£  rejoic- 
ing to  all  its  friends.  It  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one,  that  this  in- 
stitution has  been  gradually  advancing  in  usefulness  since  its  funds 
have  been  sufficient  to  sustain  the  expenses  necessarily  incident  to  a 
respectable  oolite.  These  expenses  are  much  larger  than  many, 
who  have  had  no  experience  in  the  mauagement  of  such  institutions^ 
apprehend. 

^  The  University  of  Georgia  had  for  an  endowment  40,000  acres 
of  land,  located  by  the  surveyors  in  what  are  now  Hancock,  Greene, 
Oglethorpe,  Clark,  Jackson,  Franklin,  and  in  the  fork  of  Tugalo  and 
S^eca  Rivers.  By  the  treaty  of  Beaufort,  the  last  tract  was  lost 
by  fiilling  within  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Thus  $5,000  acres, 
equal  in  value  to  more  tltm  one*eighth  of  the  endowment  of  the 
University,  were  wholly  lost.  The  remaining  lands  were  long  un- 
saleable, and  could  not  be  rented  for  any  valuable  consideration. 
The  country  was  new,  and  land  abundant  and  cheap— much,  even  of 
a  good  quality,  could  be  obtained  by  merely  surveying  it,  and  pay- 
ing the  fees  for  granting.  The  lands,  therefore,  of  the  University, 
could  not  be  made  available  for  any  valuable  purpose,  and  the  trus- 
tees were  unable  to  commence  the  institution.  None  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  University  were  sold  until  1803,  and  then  only  a 
small  portion,  and  at  a  low  price.  Most  of  them  remained  unsold 
and  unproductive  till  1816,  when  they  were  nearly  all  sold,  and 
•100,000  vested  in  bank,  as  a  permanent  fiind  for  the  support  of 
the  institution.  The  legislature,  in  consideration  of  the  large 
amount  of  bonds  for  these  lands,  over  the  $100,000,  guaranteed  that 
this  permanent  fund  should  yield  annually  eight  per  cent. 

"  The  college  was  nearly  suspended  from  1816  to  1819,  and,  by  aid 
of  the  surplus  funds,  during  this  period,  the  debts  of  the  institution 
were  paid,  the  buildings  repaired,  the  small  library  increased,  and 
the  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  greatly  enlarged.  From 
this  period  the  institution  began  to  assume  a  respectable  stand  ;  its 
students  increased — ^the  Board  obtained  the  services  of  a  respectaUe 
number  of  officers,  and  continually  enlarged  the  library  and  ap- 
paratus. 

"The  first  Commencement  was  on  Thursday,  the  31st  May,  1804. 
The  exercises  were  held  under  an  arbor,  erected  in  the  campus ;  the 
number  of  graduates  was  nine.  Of  these,  four  are  now  living,  viz. : 
Col.  Gibson  Clark,  Gen.  Jeptha  V.  Harris,  Col.  Wm.  H.  Jackson, 
and  James  Jackson,  at  present  a  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
History  in  the  University.  The  Hon.  Augustus  S.  Clayton,  one  of 
its  most  untiring  friends  to  the  day  of  his  death,  was  also  a  member 
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of  this  dass.  Thomas  Irwin,  Jared  Irwin,  Robert  RutheHbrd,  and 
William  Williamson,  were  the  four  remaining  members.  The 
whole  number  of  graduates  is  583,  among  whom  are  found  a  large 
number  of  our  most  useful  and  distinguished  citizens. 

"  The  University  has  buildings  which  have  cost  perhaps  $75,000  or 
$80,000.  It  has  a  very  extensive  and  complete  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, a  good  chemical  laboratory,  a  large  mineral  cabinet,  and  a  very 
neat  botanic  garden.  These  have  cost  at  least  20,000  dollars.  The 
two  literary  societies  have  libraries  amounting  to  about  5,000  vo- 
lumes. The  officers  of  the  University  are  now  a  president,  six  pro- 
fessors and  two  tutors.  Considering  all  the  circumstances,  may  it 
not  be  said  that  its  trustees  have  done  much ;  that  they  have  not  be- 
trayed their  trust ;  and  that  though  the  state  may  not  have  done  as 
much  as  many  friends  of  learning  could  desire,  she  has  done  more 
than  many  apprehend — ^more  than  many  states  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  very  liberal  in  their  endowment  and  support  of  semi- 
naries of  learning.  It  is  true  that  the  citizens  of  the  state,  as  indivi- 
duals, have  given  but  little  to  the  institution.  It  has  not  been  the 
recipient  of  such  legacies  and  donations  as  have  been  bestowed  upon 
the  older  colleges.  But  may  not  the  liberality  of  our  citizens,  which 
has  been  so  free  towards  other  and  private  seminaries,  be  yet  turned 
towards  this  ?  And  since  so  much  has  been  done  by  the  trustees  to 
carry  out  the  designs  of  its  enlightened  and  patriotic  founders,  may 
we  not  reasonably  suppose  that  the  state  hereafter  will  appropriate 
to  it  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  place  it  by  the  side  of  the  most 
favored  and  useful  colleges  in  the  land  ?" 

There  are  in  Georgia  four  male  colleges  for  scholastic  education,  and 
then  there  is  the  Medical  College  besides.  Franklin  College,  located  in 
Athens,  Clark  county,  is  the  state  institution,  and  the  most^respectable 
site  of  learning  in  the  state.  Much  is  said  of  it  in  the  extract  al- 
ready given  from  the  address  of  Dr.  Church,  the  amiable  and  ac- 
complished president. 

*'  The  character  of  Dr.  Church  is  so  favorably  known  to  the  people 
of  Georgia,  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  anything  in  relation 
to  him.  With  a  mind  richly  furnished  with  the  stores  of  learning — 
with  manners  proverbially  captivating — ^with  uncommon  kindness  of 
disposition,  and  with  the  prudence  and  finnness  requisite  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  those  to  whom  the  people  of  Georgia  commit  the  educa- 
tion of  their  sons,  at  a  period  the  most  critical  in  the  life  of  youth. 
Dr.  Church  has  every  qualification  for  the  exalted  position  which  he 
has  long  filled. 

Associated  with  him  are  seven  Professors,  viz, : — 

James  Jackson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Modem  Lan- 
guages; appointed  in  1823. 

James  P.  Waddel,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  a  son  of 
Dr.  Moses  Waddel;  appointed  in  1836. 

Charles  F.  McKay,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Astrcmomy  and 
Civil  Engineering;  appointed  in  183G. 
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John  Le  Gonte,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phflosophy  and  Chemistry ; 
appointed  in  1846. 

Hon.  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  Professor  of  Law ;   appointed  in  1847. 

N.  H.  Wood,  A.  M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  appointed 
IB  1848. 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Brantley,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres, 
Oratory  and  History;  appointed  in  1648. 

M.  U.  Fnlton,  A.  M.,  Tutor  in  Ancient  Languages ;  appointed  in  1847. 

The  University  is  now  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity.  The  pumber 
of  students,  according  to  the  last  catalogue,  was  one  hundred  and 
forty. 

Tlie  resources  of  the  University  are  100,000  dollars  in  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  about  iifleen  hundred  dollars  in 
other  stocks,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  the  tuition  of  students, 
and  a  small  amount  of  town  lots.     The  buildings  are  : — 

Two  three-story,  120  by  45  feet,  for  lodging-rooms  for  students ; 
a  philosophical  hall  and  chemical  laboratory,  a  chapel,  a  library  and 
cabinet,  president's  house,  and  three  houses  for  the  professors.  The 
library  contains  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  volumes.  The 
philosophical  apparatus  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete  in 
the  country ;  the  chemicaHaboratory  is  ample ;  the  cabinet  of  mine- 
rals large,  and  the  botanic  garden  in  good  order. 

The  college  has  forty-four  acres  of  ground  on  which  the  buildings 
are  erected,  and  which  is  set  apart  by  the  legislature  of  the  state 
for  that  purpose,  and  can  never  be  diminished. 

Connected  with  the  college  are  two  societies.  Each  has  a  very 
neat  and  convenient  hall,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  society,  and 
costing  about  |4,000  each.  The  library  of  each  of  these  associatiops 
contains  between  two  and  three  thousand  volumes. 

Mercer  University,  a  sectarian  college  under  the  control  of  the 
Baptists,  was  called  aAier  the  Rev.  Jesse  Mercer,  a  man  of  some  ta- 
lent and  a  good  deal  of  zeal  and  energy  for  his  day  and  generation. 
This  institution  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  $138,200,  besides  valu- 
able buildings  and  an  extensive  tract  of  land.  It  is  indebted  prin- 
cipally to  Mr.  Mercer  for  its  endowment,  and  hence  its  name.  It  is 
situated  in  a  very  pretty  little  village  called  Penfield,  Greene  coun- 
ty, called  after  Mr.  Josiah  Penfield  of  Savannah,  who  bequeathed  to 
the  Baptist  Convention  of  Georgia  $2,500  to  aid  in  the  education  of 
poor  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Other  funds  were  ob- 
tained, and  in  1833  was  established  a  literary  and  theological  insti- 
tution, with  a  department  for  manual  labor.  In  1838  it  received  a 
charter  from  the  legislature  under  the  name  of  Mercer  University. 
In  1845  the  manual  labor  department  was  dropped,  and  the  present 
course  of  theological  instruction  adopted.  The  library  of  this  college 
•ontains  2,000  volumes.  Additions  are  occasionally  being  made  to 
the  apparatus.  Valuable  libraries  are  possessed  by  the  two  literary 
societies.  There  are  six  professorships  in  this  college.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Dagg,  President,  fills  one,  and  in  addition  to  him  there  are  five 
other  professors.  From  the  catalogue  before  our  author,  it  appeared 
that  there  were  in  attendance  upon  this  institution  120  students. 
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Oglethorpe  University  is  another  sectarian  college  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Presbyterians,  situated  at  Midway,  near  Milledgeville,  in 
Baldwin  county.  The  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  has  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  affairs  of  this  seminary.  The  President 
is  the  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Talmage,  a  most  worthy  and  intelligent  man, 
well  fitted  to  superintend  the  education  of  youth.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Princeton  College,  and  was  elected  to  his  present  post  in  1841. 
There  are  four  professors  and  one  rector  of  the  preparatory  school. 
The  usual  buildings,  societies,  libraries  and  apparatus,  are  connected 
with  this  institution. 

A  third  sectarian  college  in  Georgia  is  that  of  the  Methodists,  situated 
in  Oxford,  a  little  village  in  Newton  county.  It  was  founded  in  1837, 
and  was  called  after  Bishop  Emory  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  Rev.  Ignatius  Few,  LL.  D.,  was  the  first  president ; 
then  Judge  Longstreet — that  wonderful  man,  author  of  "  Geoi^ia 
Scenes" — succeeded,  and  was  president  ten  years.  In  1848  he  was 
called  to  a  college  in  Mississippi,  over  which  he  now  presides. 
Should  he  see  this,  it  bears  to  him  the  best  wishes  of  an  old  pupil. 
Dr.  George  Pierce  is  now  the  president.  There  are  five  professorships, 
one  filled  by  the  president.  The  usual  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance is  about  120.  Connected  with  the  institution  is  a  preparatory 
department. 


ART.  II.-^UGAR/ 

M.  rousskad's  process  op  manufacture. 

The  Academy  having  devolved  upon  us  the  examination  of  a 
memoir  upon  the  manufecture  of  sugar,  presented  by  M.  Rousseau, 
at  the  meeting  of  July  29th,  1850,  we  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing report : 

New  processes  designed  to  improve  the  extraction  of  sugar 
always  excite  a  lively  interest.  This  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  sugar 
industry,  alike  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  tends  to  increase  the 
products  of  the  soil  of  France ;  it  developes  labor,  and  diffuses  use- 
ful mechani(»l  and  chemical  ideas,  within  our  territory ;  and  it  con- 
cerns the  principal  production  of  our  colonies. 

The  importance  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  is  great,  also,  if 
measured  by  the  increasing  extent  of  the  demand  for  that  article ;  our 
home  market  absorbs  annually  about  120  millions  of  kilogrammes  ; 
and  naust,  without  doubt,  soon  require  much  more.  The  con- 
sumption may  indeed  even  be  tripled  in  France,  if  we  judge  by  the 


•  Report  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paria,  October  I4th,  1850,  npon  a  memoir  of  M. 
Bousaeaii,  relative  to  the  manafactare  of  sugar,  by  a  committee  composed  of  MM.  The- 
nard,  Bonssmgault  and  Payen.  Translated  and  communicated  by  R.  S.  McCalloh,  Prof,  •f 
NaL  Philos.,  in  the  College  of  New-Jersey,  at  Princeton,  *c. 
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progress  thereof  among  some  of  our  neighbors.*  All  means  of  ren- 
dering the  operations  more  perfect,  and  the  products  more  pure, 
further  this  end. 

During  the  last  forty  years,  our  skillful  manufacturers,  at  the  cost 
of  persevering,  varied  and  expensive  experiments,  have  introduced 
remarkable  improvements  in  our  sugar  factories  and  refineries.  Yet 
there  still  remain  problems  to  be  solved,  and  progress  to  be  made 
in  France,  and  much  more  in  our  colonies ;  for  on  an  average,  but 
0.6  of  the  sugar  in  the  beet  is  obtained ;  and  scarcely  0.4  of  the 
quantity  (almost  double,  however)  of  that  in  the  cane.  The  experi- 
mental labors  of  our  manufacturing  chemists  are  at  this  moment  more 
active  than  ever,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  yield  upon  a  large  scale 
will  shortly  approximate  closely  to  the  limits  assigned  by  science. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  constitute  grave  obstacles  to  the 
realization  of  the  maximum  result,  we  must  certainly  reckon  the  very 
complicated  composition  of  the  juice  of  the  beet  and  of  the  sugar- 
cane ;  a  composition  unstable,  and  variable  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  climate  and  season. 

The  substances  which  engender  fermentation,  and  develop  colored 
or  viscous  matter,  often  cause  destruction  of  sugar,  and  lead  to  a 
complication  of  phenomena  very  unfavorable  for  its  extraction.  A 
lai^e  number  of  reagents  have  been  tried,  either  in  laboratories  or  in 
sugar-houses,  for  separating  these  injurious  substances ;  but  only  two 
have  remained  in  practical  use :  slaked  lime,  which  renders  insoluble 
several  albuminous  and  pectic  substances,  and  bone-black,  which 
removes  an  excess  of  lime,  part  of  the  coloring,  and  other  foreign 
matters. 

In  1811,  M.  Barruel,  chief  of  the  chemical  works  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  recommended,  in  a  note  inserted  in  the  Moniteur^  the  use 
of  carbonic  acid  to  precipitate  lime  from  beet-juice,  defecate^  as 
usual,  with  about  3  of  lime  for  1000  of  juice.  Subsequently,  M. 
Baudrimont  tried,  on  a  lai^e  scale,  its  application  to  the  purpose. 

In  1833,  M.  Kuhlman,  of  Lille,  supposing  that,  in  the  ordinary 
defecation,  all  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  jtiice  is  precipitated,  but 
that  there  is  always  combination  of  sugar  with  the  lime,  proposed  to 
9Sef!X  the  separation  of  the  lime  by  means  which  appeared  to  him 
more  prompt  and  economical  than  the  use  of  bone-black  :  to  wit,  the 
injection  of  carbonic  acid  gas  into  beet-juice,  afler  the  usual 
defecation. 

Again,  in  1838,  M.  Kuhlman,  considering  the  experiments  of  M. 
Pelouze  upon  the  persistence  of  the  properties  of  sugar  when  disen- 
gaged from  its  combination  with  lime,  admitting  also  that  lime  pre- 
vents the  absorption  of  oxygen  in  defecated  juice,  declared  that  a 
process  of  manufacture  might  be  founded  upon  this  conservative 
property  of  sugar,  regardless  of  any  influence  of  lime  during  the 
work ;  that  consequently,  it  would  be  well  to  subject  the  sugar  com- 


*The  consiimption  in  Enffland  and  SeodaDd  ia  IS  kiloga.  per  individual,  or  4)  dmai 
freater  than  in  Fraoce  ;  in  Holland,  the  cooeumptiofi  exceede  6  kiloga.,  or  21  times  that 
withaa;  aBdioParia^itialOkiloga.fOrthne  thnwtheineaaeoiMviiipCiimm^nnoe. 
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bined  \^th  lime  to  the  greater  part  of  the  operations  requisite  for  its 
extraction :  and  that,  by  operating  in  this  manner,  the  bone-black 
would  be  economized,  andjbhe  work  facilitated. 

Trials  were  made  in  accordance  with  these  views :  the  juice  was 
boiled  with  an  excess  (15  per  1000)  of  lime,  without  complete  sepa- 
ration of  the  feculencies.  And  the  precipitation  of  the  lime  by 
carbonic  acid  was  performed,  after  this  ebullition  or  partial  evapo- 
ration, and  at  the  temperature  of  25  to  30  degrees  (centigrade) 
only. 

If  the  results,  obtained  by  such  means  in  the  laboratory,  appeared 
favorable,  they  could  not,  however,  be  realized  on  a  large  scale : 
DO  factory  in  France  adopted  a  mode  of  working  founded  on  a  like 
basis. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  when,  towards  the  close  of 
1848,  M.  Rousseau  undertook  to  show,  on  a  large  scale,  a  process  of 
extraction  of  sugar,  of  which  he  had  determined,  by  long  investigation, 
the  principal  conditions  of  success, — conditions  very  different,  as  we 
shall  show,  from  those  which  had  previously  failed. 

He  repeated  his  experiments  upon  small  quantities  of  juice,  in  the 
presence  of  M.  Cail,  one  of  our  most  skillful  constructors  of  sugar 
apparatus,  and  of  M.  Leguime,  an  experienced  sugar  manufacturer. 

These  gentlemen  became  convinced  that  the  new  process  would 
be  advantageous ;  they  therefore  put  it  into  practice,  and  obtained 
favorable  results  from  the  first. 

The  method  of  M.  Rousseau  requires :  1st,  the  use  of  a  certain  ex- 
cess of  lime,  at  a  determined  temperature ;  2d,  the  separation  of  the 
scum,  and  of  the  precipitated  substances ;  3d,  the  immediate  elimina- 
tion of  the  lime  united  with  the  sugar ;  4th,  filtration  through  granular 
bone^laok ;  5th,  rapid  evaporation,  crystallization  and  draining,  in 
the  .usual  manner. 

if  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  process  is  but  the  revival  of  that 
indicated  in  1833,  or  in  1838,  though  these  invariably  failed,  while 
the  new  process  is  entirely  successful ;  a  more  attentive  considera- 
tion will  render  evident  the  fundamental  differences  between  them. 

M.  Rousseau  explains  in  his  memoir  the  characteristic  features 
which  distinguish  his  process  from  the  methods  previously  proposed, 
and  we  must  say,  that  the  experiments  tried  by  us  to  verify  the  facts 
announced  by  him,  establish  those  facts  and  the  views  deduced  from 
them. 

By  setting  forth  the  causes  of  &ilure  of  the  first  methods,  and  the 
necessary  conditions  which  have  assured  the  success  of  the  new,  the 
difference  between  them  may,  we  think,  be  clearly  defined. 

The  first  mode  indicated  by  the  predecessors  of  M.  Rousseau,  had 
evidently  for  its  object  and  result,  the  separation  of  the  lime  afler 
ordinary  defecation  ;  or  the  substitution,  in  this  respect,  of  carbonio 
acid  for  bone-black.  But  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  substitution 
would  not  be  efficient,  because  it  furnishes  no  equivalent  for  the 
{Purifying  and  decolorizing  properties  of  the  animal  charcoal. 

The  second  mode  was  inapplicable  industrially,  for  it  offered  seve- 
jral  grave  inconveniences  without  compensation.  ^ 
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Indeed :  1st.  The  incomplete  defecation  left  in  the  turbid  juice 
organic  substances,  which  the  carbonic  acid  finally  set  free  to  act 
upon  the  sugar,  by  disengaging  them  from  their  combination  with 
the  lime.  ^ 

2d.  The  juice  or  syrup  containing  saccharates  of  lime,  potash  and 
soda,  even  if  limpid,  could  not  be  evaporated  either  as  quickly,  or 
as  easily,  as  solutions  of  sugar  isolated  from  such  combinations. 

3d.  The  temperature  of  ebullition,  evidently  higher  and  more  pro- 
longed, would,  concurrently  with  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  produce 
a  thorough  alteration  of  several  ternary  nitrogenous  substances ;  this 
alteration  manifested  itself  by  the  disengagement  of  ammoniacal 
vapors,  and  by  the  development  of  a  strong  odor  and  a  brown  colora- 
tion ;  and  even  supposing  the  sugar  to  have  remained  unchanged,  its 
extraction  was  rendered  more  difficult. 

4th.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  carbonic  acid  used  to  saturate 
the  lime  might  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  but  it  could  not 
remedy  the  alterations  produced. 

We  will  now  show  that  the  conditions  combined  in  the  method  of 
M.  Kousseau  are  quite  different,  and  that  they  rest  upon  new  experi- 
mental observations. 

M.  Rousseau  performs  the  defecation  with  a  quantity  of  lime  so 
large,*  that  not  only  the  substances  which  have  a  greater  affinity  for 
it  than  sugar  has,  but  also  those  which  have  even  a  less  affinity,  and 
consequentlv  the  sugar  itself,  can  combine  therewith. 

The  result  is,  that  the  saccharate  of  lime  remains  in  solution, 
while  the  foreign  substances  are  separated  in  greater  proportion  than 
by  the  ordinary  mode  of  defecation. 

The  experiments  which  we  have  tried  upon  the  products  precipi- 
tated by  graduated  doses  of  lime,  have  shown  that  several  different 
organic  compounds  may  thus  be  successively  separated  from  the  juice. 

The  essential  conditions  of  the  new  mode  of  defecation  consist  in 
pouring  a  strong  emulsion  of  slaked  lime  into  the  beet-juice,  heated 
preparatorily  to  about  55  degrees  centigrade  (130°  Fahr.)  The 
temperature  is  elevated,  while  the  coagulation  at  the  same  time 
becomes  more  marked ;  and  as  soon  as  the  thermometer  indicates  80 
a  90  degrees  cent.  (175°  a  195°  Fahr.),  but  especially  before  ebul- 
lition commences,  tne  heating  is  arrested  by  shutting  the  cock  which 
admits  the  steam. f 

The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off,  and  flocculent  matter  in  suspension  is 
all  carefully  separated  from  it  by  filtration. 

The  filtered  juice  flows  directly  into  a  steam-pan  with  a  double 
bottom,  in  which  the  saturation  of  the  lime  by  carbonic  acid  at  once 
proceeds. 

*  M.  RoQMeau  has  observed  two  states  of  combination  of  sugar  with  lime ;  the  com-  - 
poond,  which  has  more  of  the  base,  can  yield  a  portion  thereof  to  the  foreign  substances  to 
D«  precipitated. 

t  One  of  the  principal  signs  of  a  perfect  defecation  bv  this  process,  is  the  decoloration 
•ad  clarification  of  the  liquid ;  the  doses  of  lime  whicn  proance  these  effects,  triple  ur 
qaadmple  of  those  osuallv  employed,  are  greater  as  the  season  advances,  so  that  they  must 
even  sometimes  be  doubled  towards  the  close  of  «the  work,  that  is  to  say,  three  months 
after  pulliog  up  the  beets. 
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At  first  a  voluminous  froth  rises ;  but  as  viscidity  disappears  bj 
the  decomposition  of  the  saccharates,  the  syrup,  becoming  more  fluid, 
allows  the  gas  to  escape  as  freely  as  through  water.  This  change 
guides  the  workman,  who  arrests,  at  the  proper  moment,  the  insuf- 
flation of  the  gas. 

Opening  then  the  steam-cock,  the  liquid  is  heated  by  means  of  the 
double  bottom,  so  as  to  produce  ebullition,  which  is  kept  up  for 
several  minutes,  in  order  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
complete  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  liquor  is  then  poured  upon  a  filter  of  granular  bone-black, 
without  waiting  for  the  subsidence  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  for  this 
crystalline  carbonate  causes  no  trouble  in  the  filtration. 

It  is  evident  that  the  soda  and  potash  remain  dissolved  as  car- 
bonates ;  the  alkalinity  of  which  reacts  upon  the  nitrogenous  and 
other  organic  substances,  and  produces  the  unfavorable  effects  men- 
tioned above.  M.  Rousseau  has  got  rid  of  this  cause  of  alteration 
almost  wholly,  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  towards  the  end  of  the 
insufHation  of  carbonic  acid.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  formed, 
which,  being  immediately  decomposed  by  the  organic  calcareous 
salts,  allows  the  ammonia  to  escape  and  carbonate  of  lime  to  be 
formed  ;  the  organic  acids,  uniting  with  the  soda  and  potash,  destroy 
nearly  all  alkalinity. 

The  succeeding  operations,  namely,  evaporation,  second  filtration 
through  bone  black,  and  concentration,  are  performed  as  ordinarily  ; 
only  they  are  more  prompt  and  easy ;  for  the  syrups,  less  viscid, 
better  freed  of  calcareous  compounds,  and  less  colored,  no  longer 
froth  in  boiling,  evaporate  more  rapidly  and  at  a  lower  temperature, 
cause  no  incrustations  in  the  boilers,  and  require  scarcely  two-thirds 
of  the  quantity  of  bone  black  usually  employed. 

The  successive  crystallizations  of  second,  third,  fourth  and  fiflh  pro- 
ducts are  less  embarrassed,  and  extend  to  syrups  which  heretofore 
have  passed  to  the  molasses,  yielding  sugar  easy  to  drain,  and  purify 
by  liquoring  in  rotary  apparatus. 

lu  view  of  these  facts,  may  we  not  conclude  that  the  new  process  will 
give  more  sugar  and  be  more  economical  than  the  processes  followed 
before  ?  This  seems  very  probable,  provided  that  care  be  taken  to 
separate  the  larger  quantity  of  sugar  united  with  the  feculencies ;  for 
an  equal  volume  of  syrup  will  give  more  abundant  crystals;  less 
animal  charcoal  will  be  consumed ;  the  evaporating  apparatus  will 
work  better,  and  require  less  cleaning ;  and  the  slight  expense  for 
carbonic  acid  (15  centimes  per  hectolitre  of  juice)  and  the  excess  of 
lime  (5  centimes  nearly)  will  be  very  largely  compensated  by  the 
diminution  of  other  expenses. 

Upon  this  point,  the  names  of  the  skillful  manufacturers  who,  afler 
having  verified  the  facts  which  we  have  ourselves  witnessed  at  the 
establishment  of  M.  Leguime,  have  adopted  this  method,  furnish  the 
best  guarantee  of  a  correct  appreciation. 

We  will  mention,  first,  MM.  Bernard  freres,  of  Santes,  and  M. 
Telloy,  of  Courrieres  (Nord).  The  example  which  they  set  last  year 
has  been  followed    by  M.  Hebert  and  MM.  Bhem  freres,  of  La 
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Basse  Yute  (Moselle)  ;  by  M.  Qoyis  Godin,  of  Cumcy  (Nord^,  and 
M.  Alexandre  Perier,  of  Flavy  (Aine).  Several  proprietors  of  large 
sugar  estates  abroad  have  procured  the  apparatus  of  MM.  Gail  and 
Cbeilus  for  the  application  of  the  method  of  M.  Rousseau.  Thej 
are,  particularly  :  in  Russia,  Count  Bobrinsky  and  Mr.  Potoki ;  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw,  Mr.  Raut.  Several  directors  of  colonial 
sugar  estates  have  become  convinced  that  this  apparatus  is  applicable 
-with  advantage  for  their  purposes.  MM.  Zuluetta,  of  Havana, 
and  Robin,  of  the  Union,  are  engaged  in  its  introduction  upon  their 
estates ;  and  we  shall  soon  know  what  to  think  about  the  application 
of  the  method  to  the  juice  of  the  cane,  and  under  circumstances  very 
difl^rent  from  those  which  exist  in  France. 

Henceforth,  we  believe,  it  may  be  said,  that  by  introducing  into 
our  sugar  industry  a  new  method,  of  which  we  have  just  set  forth  the 
fortunate  results,  M.  Rousseau  has  contributed  to  the  progress  there- 
of, and  rendered  a  service  worthy  of  fixing  the  attention  of  the  Aca- 
demy and  of  its  approbation. 

The  conclusions  of  this  report  were  adopted. 


ART.  m.-SUPPOSinTIOUS  REVIEWS .• 

TIBRRA  DB  GUERRA. 
(CoQcluded.) 

If  was  in  a  large,  gloomy  apartment,  or  more  properly  cavern, 
that  I  lay, with  my  face  turned  towards^an  irregular  opening  in  the  wall, 
through  which  day-light  entered.  I  was  weak  from  want  of  food, 
and  tormented  with  thirst,  and  not  a  little  perplexed  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  I  was  stretched  upon  a  coarse  mat,  without  power  to 
stand  erect:  I  presently  recalled  the  late  events,  however,  and  con- 
cluded from  my  reduction  in  flesh*  and  strength,  that  a  greater  inter- 
val had  eiapsed  than  a  single  day,  as  I  had  at  first  imagined. 

The  clefl,  which  served  both  for  door  and  window,  did  not  open 
immediately  upon  the  outer  air,  but  cut  off,  by  an  elbow,  all  view  of 
sky  or  country;  and  with  a  longing  to  look  upon  these,  I  had  crawled  half 
way  to  the  gap,  when  a  shrunken  little  woman  made  her  appearance, 
and  after  bestowing  upon  me  a  score  of  linked  curses,  called  to  her 
assistance  a  second  hag,  not  less  wrinkled  and  hideous,  and  dragged 
me  back  to  my  mat  by  the  hair,  without  the  slightest  ceremony. 
This  was  rather  rough  treatment  for  an  invalid,  but  1  forgave  it  when, 
in  answer  to  my  repeated  cry  of  '  atlP  (water,)  one  of  them  brought 
a  great  gourd,  from  which  I  drank  new  life  into  my  system  ;  a  hand- 


^IFtoid  this  period  to  chat  of  the  anchor's  escape  and  the  close  of  the  book,  the  interest 
of  the  narrative  is  well  enough  snstained  to  be  worth  quoting  entire.  Tt  will  be  remembered, 
w«  left  BeAor  Bostaee  insensible  in  his  old  prison,  or  rather  cage;  his  quarters  were 
ebaaged  for  the  worse  meanwhile. 
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ful  of  roasted  maize  left  me,  also  helped  to  diminish  my  feebleness, 
and  I  found  inclination  to  look  about  more  curiously. 

There  was  nothing  to  remark  but  the  bare  rock  walls  of  a  natural 
cavern,  roughly  shom'of  theimore  prominent  projections,  the  less  irreg- 
ular roof,  and  the  floor,  also  of  rock,  strewed  with  mats  similar  to  the 
one  I  occupied.  I  made  another  effort  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
dungeon-like  room  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and  this  time  suc- 
ceeded, but  gained  little  by  the  exertion,  as  the  whole  prospect  con- 
sisted in  a  barren  slope  sprinkled  with  loose  stones,  extending  to  a 
ravine  below,  in  which  grew  about  a  dozen  stunted  trees,  and  the  steep 
side  of  the  unshaded  sierra  opposite,  the  foot  of  which  had  been 
hewn  down  to  serve  as  a  wall  full  forty  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
It  was  something,  nevertheless,  to  breathe  pure  air ;  but  this  privilege 
was  not  long  accorded  me,  for  a  man  passing  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
catching  sight  of  ray  person,  called  out,  as  I  supposed,  to  the  crones 
to  carry  me  back ;  and  not  being  partial  to  their  method  of  accom- 
plishing that  result,  I  retreated  before  they  arrived. 

At  dusk  there  was  a  commotion  without,  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  a  numerous  company  of  men,  whose  faces  it  was  too 
dark  to  distinguish,  but  whom  I  found  to  be  Tepecohuatlans  by  the 
few  words  interchanged  while  taking  possession  of  their  separate 
mats.  I  endeavored  to  find  out  from  my  left  neighbor,  the  wall 
being  next  me  on  the  right,  a  man  of  herculean  frame,  where  1 
was  and  who  these  men  were,  but  he  lay  with  his  face  turned  away, 
and  would  make  no  reply. 

By  dawn  they  were  all  marched  forth,  and  again  at  twilight 
returned,  and  this  was  the  daily  practice.  Meantime  my  strong 
constitution  hourly  got  the  better  of  the  effects  of  the  late  illness,  in 
spite  of  my  being  compelled  to  breathe  only  the  unwholesome 
atmosphere  of  the  dungeon,  a  guard  now  keeping  watch  at  the  Jgap, 
and  preventing  even  an  approach  to  the  exterior.  It  was  nearly '  a 
week  after  my  return  to  consciousness,  that  one  night  I  was  roused 
by  a  cautious  shake  and  a  few  words  of  Spanish  whispered  close  to 
my  ear.  I  was  instantly  wide  awake,  scarce  crediting  the  reality ;  in 
an  equally  low  tone  demanded  who  spoke,  for  the  darkness  was  so 
intense  that  nothing  whatever  could  be  distinguished.  I  quickly 
learned  it  was  ray  neighbor  of  the  gigantic  proportions,  who  explained 
that  he  had  hitherto  concealed  his  identity  for  fear  of  retarding  my 
recovery.  The  rest  of  our  room-raates  were  convicts  condemned  to 
working  the  mines,  and  he  himself  was  no  better  off;  his  story, 
which  he  afterwards  related  in  full,  can  be  told  here  in  a  few  words. 
He  was  a  Spaniard,  and  by  trade  a  blacksmith,  but  having  imbibed 
an  irresistible  fondness  for  wandering  over  the  world,  came  to 
Central  America,  and  finally  strayed  without  any  definite  object  into 
the  midst  of  feorae  one  of  the  Candon^  tribes,  by  whom  he  was 
captured  and  brought  to  Tepetlan. 

Afler  a  short  imprisonment,  he  was  one  day  taken  to  the  platform 
of  a  teocalli,  a  spear  and  shield  given  him,  and  immediately  set  upon 
by  six  warriors  equally  armed,  in  fiill  view  of  an  immense  concourse 
of  people.     In  Spain,  Ins  restless  disposition  had  led  him  into  frequent 
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tumults,  in  which  a  stout  staff  was  the  most  usual  weapon  when 
daggers  were  not  drawn,  and  using  his  spear  now  as  such,  and  thrust- 
ing where  an  opportunity  offered,  he  succeeded  in  killing  or  maiming 
all  his  antagonists,  and  was  carried  back  to  prison  with  only  a  few 
trifling  wounds  ;  thence  he  had  been  conveyed  to  work  the  mines, 
which  last  he  thought  little  better  than  being  murdered  outright^ 
although  he  did  not  like  the  ide%  of  being  eaten  afler wards.  His 
name  was  Miguel  Boso. 

It  appeared  that  on  the  return  as  usual  of  the  miners,  about  three 
weeks  previous,  he  found  me  lying  next  to  him,  delirious,  and  raving 
in  Spanish  and  some  unknown  language ;  the  former  sounded  like 
music  in  his  ears,  and  he  at  once  proclaimed  himself  my  protector,  and 
by  the  influence  his  strength  and  daring  gave  him  over  the  others, 
I  was  saved  from  being  stripped,  as  1  would  otherwise  have  been, 
and  my  remnants  of  civilized  clothing  appropriated.     I  learned,  also, 
that  in  a  few  days  I  would  probably  be  ordered  out  to  work ;  bui 
that  occurred  sooner  than  we  anticipated,  for  the  very  next  morning 
afler  our  first  conversation,  a  shirt  of  coarse  matting  was  thrown  to 
me,  with  a  few  rough  words  which  Miguel  translated  into  a  command 
to  follow  the  rest.     This  I  did,  and  coming  into  the  light,  found  the 
convicts,  sixty  or  more  in  number,  equipped  as  myself,  except  that 
the  greater  part  seemed  to  possess  no  other  garment ;  my  new  friend 
wore  only  in  addition  to  the  matting  a  pair  of  tattered  drawers  or 
hose.     A  strong  guard,  armed  with  spears  and  bows,  was  in  attend- 
ance, and  marched  us  in  ranks  three  deep  down  the  declivity  and 
along  the  valley :  the  soldiers  appearing  to  be  of  an  inferior  order 
to  those  I  had  hitherto  seen,  their  chiefs   being  merely  coamatUs  ; 
similar  detachments  were  conducting  gangs  of  laborers  from  various 
qu^r^rs  as  we  advanced,  the  mouths  of  the  caves  from  which  they 
iaQpfe^  resembling  black  holes  in  the  slope  of  the  hills.     These  hills, 
£ '  ridge  of  which  ran  on  either  hand,    occasionally  approaching  so 
near  as  to  contract  the  intermediate  valley  into  a  mere  chasm,  were 
throughout  cut  down,  as  I  have  stated ;  the  sierra  side  facing  our 
cavern    being    of  solid   rock,    and  the    crevices    carefully  filled, 
presented  an   obstacle  to  escape  utterly  insurmountable.     Before 
^vre    reached  the  end  of    our   march,  too,  we   came  within  sight 
of  an  artificial  wall  of  equal  height  raised  across  a  narrow  portion  of 
tbe  glen,  and  furnished  with  folding  gates  of  slabs  of  rock  turning  on 
pivots,  and  which  were  opened  and  closed  only  by  the  effort  of 
twenty  or  more  men  :  this  was  the  only  outlet,  and  a  strong  body  of 
the  soldiers  remained  day  and  night  in  its  vicinity.     My  heart  fell  as 
I  noticed  these  indications  of  the  care  taken  to  frustrate  attempts  at 
escape,  and  I  wished  with  all  my  soul  that  death  had  delivered  me 
firom  such  hopeless  slavery. 

Not  far  from  the  stone  gate  we  turned  into  a  clefl  in  the  mountain^ 
which  conducted  by  steep  and  rough  steps  into  the  mine,  my  future 
scene  of  labor ;  but  first  each  man  received  from  a  hut  near  at  hand 
B  hammer  and  cold  chisel,  or  an  implement  resembling  the  pointed 
half  of  an  ordinary  pickaxe,  and  with  thene  tools,  and  accompanied 
by  a  portion  of  our  escort  who  acted  as  overseers  and  brought  up  the 
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mar,  we  filed  down  into  the  dismal  cavity.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
nnmber  and  vigilance  of  the  guards  in  a  valley  so  well  enclosed,  but 
afterwards  learned  that  twice  before  the  miners  had  entered  into  a 
conspiracy,  sallied  simultaneously  from  their  lairs,  and  very  nearly 
fuoceeded  in  defeating  the  entire  corps  of  warriors :  since  the  last 
attempt  they  had  been  divided  into  companies  of  fifly  or  sixty  each, 
closely  watdied  while  at  work,  ancL  made  to  sleep  in  natural  or  arti- 
ficial caverns  having  but  a  single  outlet,  at  which  two  guards  remain- 
ed throughout  the  night,  a  number  of  others  sleeping  within  reach  of 
their  call.  I  saw  the  long,  low  structure  which  had  formerly  served 
as  a  dormitory  for  the  convicts ;  and  also,  on  our  return  in  the  after- 
noon, what  I  had  not  noticed  in  the  faint  light  of  dawn,  a  rugged  stone 
building  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  each  of  the  caves,  con- 
stituting the  quarters  of  the  detachments  referred  to. 

Our  mine  was  very  extensive,  and  branched  into  galleries  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  different  veins.  One  portion  of  our  company 
with  the  pickaxes  were  employed  in  cutting  out  and  around  huge 
masses,  which,  when  loosened,  were  broken  into  convenient  pieces  by 
those  with  hammers,  and  the  pieces  carried  up  in  sacks  of  matting 
by  gangs,  and  delivered  to  others  still,  who  beat  the  ore  to  powder, 
washed  it  repeatedly,  and  finally  transferred  the  product  to  smelt- 
erers,  whose  furnaces,  half-fiiled  with  charcoal,  extracted  a  metal  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  tin.  These  particulars,  however,  I 
gathered  chiefly  from  Miguel,  who  had  at  one  time  labored  with  the 
amelterers,  as  during  the  period  of  my  servitude  I  was  employed  in 
mining  alone. 

We  were  allowed  but  a  single  meal  a  day,  a  few  handfuls  of 
parched  maize  to  be  eaten  in  the  mine,  and  for  drink,  the  water  oozing 
through  the  crevices  in  some  spots  ;  and  from  first  to  last  of  my  ex- 
perience, there  was  no  variation  in  the  daily  routine  of  hard  labor 
and  scanty  fare,  except  that  caused  by  new  acts  of  violence  and 
oppression.  The  unwholesome  atmosphere  breathed  day  and  night, 
joined  to  the  nature  of  the  food  given  us,  caused  unceasing  mortality, 
as  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  most  desperate  cases  of  illness ;  and 
as  all  who  were  able  to  rise,  were  compelled  to  go  to  the  galleries  or 
furnaces,  it  more  than  once  occurred  that  a  poor  wretch  fell  dead,  or 
dying,  hammer  in  hand,  or  that  one  of  our  fellows  was  found  in  the 
morning  stiff  upon  his  mat.  Occasionally,  too,  a  miner,  from  sullen- 
ness  or  inability,  failing  to  perform  his  task,  or  possibly  merely  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  one  of  our  masters,  would  be  taken  out  and 
beaten  so  unmercifully  with  slender  metal  rods,  as  seldom  to  survive 
an  hour.  On  the  event  of  each  of  these  latter  deaths,  a  suspicious 
feast  of  baked  meat  was  served  out,  on  our  return  to  the  cavern  at 
nightfall,  which  the  Tepecohuatlans  ate  voraciously  :  the  first  time  it 
was  brought,  I  received  a  fragment  with  the  eagerness  of  a  half- 
starved  man,  when  Miguel  caught  my  arm  and  uttered  a  few  sylla- 
bles, which  turned  my  stomach,  and  caused  me  to  fling  the  unnatural 
food  as  far  as  sudden  horror  and  disgust  could  give  me  strength  to  cast 
iL     Nothing  stimulated  my  resolution  to  endure  and  live  on,  after 
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this  occurrence,  so  much  as  the  dread  of  affording  a  banquet  to  the 
eannibals  around. 

In  our  nightly  talks,  I  repeatedly  urged  Miguel  to  join  me  in  an  At- 
tempt to  escape,  however  desperate,  rather  than  suffer  as  we  daily 
did ;  but  to  all  such  questions  he  refused  to  answer,  listening  in 
Bilenoe  to  my  arguments,  and  then  turning  the  V^hispered  conversa- 
tion to  other  matters.  At  length  despairing  of  convincing  him,  and 
fearful  that  the  inroads  which  f  could  not  but  observe  the  unhealthy 
exposure  hourly  endured  was  making  upon  my  imperfectly  estab- 
li^ed  health,  would  in  the  end  incapacitate  me  for  all  such  efforts, 
I  firmly  asserted  my  determination  to  procrastinate  no  longer,  but 
the  very  next  night  to  regain  my  liberty  or  lose  my  life.  Upon  hear- 
ing this,  to  my  great  surprise,  Miguel  at  the  instant  threw  off  all  his 
former  apathy,  clutched  my  hand,  and  swore  he  had  waited  and  con- 
cealed his  true  inclination,  only  until  he  should  discover  whether  I 
▼as  at  heart  resolved  to  act  as  well  as  plot,  since  he  knew  but  one 
way  of  possible  escape,  and  no  little  resolution  was  required  to  at- 
tempt even  that. 

It  seemed,  two  years  before,  while  hewing  out  the  last  block  of 
ore  from  a  vein,  the  extremity  of  which  had  been  reached,  his  pickr 
axe  made  an  orifice  through  which  a  ray  of  daylight  shone  in,  and  taking 
advantage  of  his  partial  concealment  from  the  other  miners  and  over- 
seers by  a  projection,  he  had  cut  a  hole  large  enough  to  allow  a  view 
of  a  plain  below  dotted  with  houses  and  trees,  when  he  was  called  to, 
nnd  compelled  to  proceed  to  another  shafl,  but  not  until  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  pulling  down  a  heap  of  rubbish  over  the  cavity,  the  better 
-to  conceal  it  from  chance  observation. 

During  the  entire  space  of  the  two  succeeding  years,  his  thoughts 
liad  been  employed  in  little  else  than 'the  endeavor  to  fall  upon  some 
feasible  plan  by  means  of  which  to  reach  the  site  of  his  discovery,  and 
enlarge  the  crevice  sufficiently  to  allow  of  escape  ;  for  the  workmen  had 
never  since  approached  that  section  of  the  mine — the  subjacent  vein 
of  metal  being  exhausted,  and  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  otahls 
of  the  mines,  was  a  thing  impracticable. 

I  expressed  some  wonder  that  he  had  not  made  the  trial  by  night, 
and  that,  he  said,  was  precisely  what  he  now  desired  to  do ;  but  single- 
handed  as  he  had  hitherto  been,  for  the  convicts  were  too  treacherous 
to  be  trusted  even  where  their  own  interests  were  involved,  to  have 
endeavored  to  master  a  couple  of  guards,  ever  wide  awake,  and  with 
a  strong  reserye  within  call,  would  have  ensured  failure  to  himself, 
and  a  feast  to  los  caribes  baxos  (the  man-eating  vagabonds)  :  he  did 
not  fear  death  merely,  but  could  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  being 
digested  piecemeal  by  a  pack  of  savages  ! 

His  plan  now  was,  to  steal  upon  the  otahls  unaware,  by  using 
extreme  caution,  simultaneously  seizing  each  by  the  throat,  and 
either  strangling  or  gagging  them,  {as  might  be  most  convenient :) 
then  hasten  to  the  mine,  cut  a  passage  through,  and  once  more  find 
ourselves  at  liberty. 

I  entered  with  my  whole  heart  into  his  scheme,  which  appeared 
the  more  plausible,  as,  when  resolved  to  issue  forth  on  the  expedition 
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ftlone  rather  than  not  at  all,  I  bod  conceived  no  other  than  the  despersto 
hope  of  clambering  up  the  forty  feet  of  bare  wall  at  a  place  1  bad 
noticed  in  passing,  overliung  balf-way  down  with  vines  from  a  sort 
of  table-land  above.  I  was  at  a  loss,  however,  to  conceive  in  what 
manner  we  would  find  it  practicable  to  enlai^o  the  opening  drat 
made,  until  Miguel  informed  me  ho  had  managed  to  secrete  in  another 
ffallery,  a  pickaxe,  dropped  by  one  of  our  company  who  bad  died 
from  blows  received,  and  with  it  we  could  work  in  turn. 

All  things  being  tlius  arranged,  we  f^eed  to  delay  the  trial  for  a 
tempestuous  night,  that  the  noise  of  a  stru^le  at  the  mouth  of  the 
dungeon,  if  any  occurred,  might  be  effectually  drowned  :  and  before 
the  lapse  of  another  week,  the  opportunity  offered. 

The  rain  fell  heavily,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  Hash  of  lightning 
which  made  the  true  direction  of  the  outlet  visible,  we  extricated 
ourselves  from  a  labyrinth  of  mats  and  sleeping  occupants,  through 
which  we  had  been  groping,  and  felt  our  way  noiseleBsly  to  the  door. 
Here  we  waited,  crouched  close  until  another  glare  of  light  showed, 
as  we  were  confident  would  be  the  case,  the  two  otahli  taking  refuge 
from  the  storm  in  the  mouth  of  the  passage. 

We  lost  no  time  in  creeping  within  spring,  and  the  moon  affording 
a  &int  light  through  the  clouds,  but  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  out- 
lines of  their  seated  figures,  in  another  moment  our  fingers  were 
fastened  upon  the  throat  of  each,  and  a  tierce  struggle  followed.  Tie 
fellow  upon  whom  1  had  pounced  was  a  burly,  muscular  savage,  but 
be  bad  to  do  with  a  desperate  man,  and  although  dashed  violently 
upon  the  ground  by  lus  cfibrts  to  tear  loose,  I  hung  on  with  fingers 
of  iron,  and  concentrated  every  particle  of  my  determination  and 
strength  in  the  death-grip :  fortunately,  he  either  had  not,  or  failed  to 
use  a  knife,  and  while  rolling-  on  the  floor  there  was  no  time  to 
shorten  his  spear  for  a  thrust.  Still  his  resistance  was  so  strong,  that 
I  was  much  relieved  when  Miguel,  having  effectually  quieted  his 
antagonist,  canie  to  my  assistance,  and  gagged  and  tied  mine  before 
I  released  his  windpipe  :  he  wished  to  thrust  a  spear  into  his  heart, 
as  be  had  done  to  the  other,  but  that  I  would  not  allow,  since,  to  a 
helpless  man,  it  would  have  been  sheer  murder. 

We  now  saw  the  great  advantage  afforded  by  the  uproar  of  the 
elements,  as  but  for  that,  the  noise  of  the  grapple  would  have  called 
^D  neighboring  force  upon  us ;  and  gathering  up  the  weapons  of 
our  late  guards,  we  crawled  out  on  hands  and  knees,  and  .keeping  a 
good  look-out  for  stragglers  who  might  chance  to  be  abroad,  for  it 
was  now  not  far  from  daylight,  and  the  tempest  fast  abating,  began 
to  descend,  turning  at  first  shortly  to  the  right  to  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  the  vicinity  of  the  soldiers'  quarters.  As  soon  as  the  dwarf 
Dushes  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  were  gained,  we  rose  to  our  feet  and 
walked  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  mine  in  which  we  commonly 
worked  ;  every  thing  thus  far  had  gone  well,  but  there  was  no  time  to 
loss,  for  before  we  reached  the  latter  place  the  storm  had  entirely 
passed  over,  and  the  moon  shone  out  more  brightly  than  was  agreeable. 
Ho  waver,  we  encountered  no  one  until  within  siglit  of  the  mouth,  when 
«  maa  appeared  ao  suddenly  in  front  that  there  was  no  time  to  con- 
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eeal  ourselves ;  accordingly  we  walked  quietly  on,  and  would  have 
parted  with  the  usual  mute  salutation,  had  he  not  halted,  and  eyeing 
OS  narrowly,  asked  in  Tepecohuatlan,  **  when  the  sun  would  rise  V* 
a  question  apparently  unmeaning  enough  where  they  reckon  time 
by  the  sun^s  progress,  but  in  the  mouth  of  the  common  people,  full 
of  suspicious  significance. 

*/te  teotl! — returned  Miguel  readily,  pointing  to  the  eastern 
horizon  as  if  imderstanding  the  question  literally,  and  with  a  laugh 
moved  on. 

Hie  other  laughed  also  at  the  dull  jest,  and  made  no  opposition  to 
our  advancing ;  but  scarcely  were  our  backs  turned,  when  he  quick- 
ened his  pace  and  presently  broke  into  a  run.  He  had  reckoned 
without  his  host,  however  :  for  Miguel,  drawing  the  otahVa  bow  from 
under  his  shirt,  let  fly  an  arrow  which  must  have  whizzed  close  to 
his  ear,  to  judge  by  the  nimblcness  with  which  he  dodged ;  a  second 
was  more  to  the  purpose,  and  he  fell  and  rolled  over  in  a  manner  so 
abandoned,  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  turn  back  to  see  if  he 
were  dead  or  not. 

We  hastened  into  the  chasm,  and  groping  down  the  two  first 
descents,  every  step  of  which  was  familiar,  by  twirling  one  of  the 
spears  rapidly  between  the  palms  in  turn,  we  managed  to  ignite  the 
extremity  socketed  in  a  bit  of  dry  wood ;  there  was  no  •  difficulty  in 
finding  the  remains  of  several  torches,  and  with  the  important  aid  of 
light  to  our  progress,  we  quickly  reached  the  gallery  where  the  gap  was 
to  be  made,  the  pick  being  first  recovered  after  some  search,  from 
the  crevice  ia  which  my  comrade  had  hidden  it.  The  extremity 
was  less  easily  arrived  at,  as  a  quantity  of  rubbish,  accumulated 
either  by  accident  or  design,  choked  the  shallow  passage;  we 
removed  enough  to  allow  us  to  climb  over  the  remainder,  and  clear- 
ing away  that  pulled  down  two  years  before  by  the  Spaniard,  discov- 
ered the  hole  and  fell  to  work  to  enlarge  it.  The  rock  was  not  very 
hard,  and  hewing  alternately  we  made  rapid  progress,  as  there  was 
great  need  to  do,  day  having  dawned,  and  our  absence,  probably, 
already  detected.  At  length  the  cavity  appeared  of  sufficient  size  to 
allow  an  exit ;  but  on  attempting  it,  the  shoulders  of  Miguel  proved 
too  broad,  although  I  found  no  hindrance  myself  in  crawling  through. 
The  worst  of  it  now  was,  that,  cutting  away  the  projection  which  pre- 
vented his  passage,  would  bring  down,  it  seemed  not  unlikely,  a  mass 
of  overhanging  rock,  and  so  block  up  the  hollow  more  completely  than 
at  first ;  but  afler  examining  the  exterior,  I  found  the  block  to  be 
of  even  greater  size  than  appeared  from  within,  but  so  well  poised 
that  I  thought  I  could  easily  support  it  by  using  the  spear  shafts  as 
levers,  while  the  blacksmith  with  a  few  blows  removed  the  natural 
prop  from  one  corner  and  effected  his  egress,  an  advantage  also  lying 
in  the  fact  that  we  would  then  have  it  in  our  power  to  destroy  all 
direct  clue  to  our  manner  of  attaining  that  end. 

On  making  trial,  I  found  it  quite  practicable ;  and  afler  the  commu- 


*  A  common  mode  of  telliog  the  time  of  any  occarrence  amonf  the  Aztec  nations ;  detig* 
wuag  the  place  in  the  heavens  the  imi  will  be  at,  with  the  womi  *  itz  teotl '  (God  will  m 
ifeere.)    Here  it  can  be  rendered '  at  lonriie.' 
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nication  of  this  agreeable  intelligence,  Miguel  had  already  hewn 
nearly  through  the  support,  when  a  sudden  burst  of  shouts,  cries, 
and  clash  of  weapons  within,  announced  a  disaster.  With  a  burning 
heart  I  listened,  eager  to  return  to  the  aid  of  my  companion,  yet  not 
daring  to  release  my  hold,  as  unfortunately  so  much  had  been  cut 
from  beneath,  that  the  weight  upon  the  spears  was  scarce  endurable, 
and  a  momentary  withdrawal  of  resistance  would  have  permanently 
closed  the  passage.  I  looked  searchingly  and  hurriedly  around  my 
feet  for  some  object  within  arm^s  length  which  might  be  used  as  a 
temporary  prop,  shouting  meantime  to  Miguel  in  Spanish  to  hold 
out  until  1  could  reach  him ;  but  these  latter  events  transpiring  with 
the  swiftness  of  thought,  while  I  was  still  eagerly  .endeavoring  to 
aocomplish  my  purpose,  a  cessation  of  the  clamor  in  the  shaft  indi- 
cated that  all  was  over,  and  at  the  instant,  with  a  jeering  laugh,  a 
human  head  was  flung  through  the  gap,  and  rolled  down  the  hill  like 
a  ball. 

I  was  horror-struck,  but  there  was  no  time  to  indulge  such  feeling, 
for  I  could  distinguish  that  a  number  of  the  Tepecohuatlans  were 
forcing  their  way  through :  I  waited  only  until  the  foremost  had 
cleared  half  his  body,  when  suddenly  dropping  the  levers,  the  huge 
rock  toppled  over,  and  settled  in  the  cleft  with  a  dull  crush,  and  ex- 
cept a  smothered  yell  of  rage  from  the  interior,  no  sign  of  my 
enemies  remained — the  leaders  of  whom  lay  entirely  buried  beneath 
the  mass.  I  could  scarcely  realize  that  the  accursed  valley  was 
behind,  and  my  liberty  once  more  regained  ; — the  fact  was  too  new 
and  strange.  I  sat  down  where  I  had  stood,  and  looking  around  in 
the  still  dim  light,  could  discern  I  was  in  a  small  ravine,  the  foot  of 
which,  a  few  yards  below,  was  shut  in  by  bushes,  and  the  sides  by 
rocky  walls  of  no  great  height.  As  I  breathed  the  fresh,  cool  air,  I 
recalled  vividly  the  last  morning  of  absolute  freedom,  when,  seated 
in  the  barranca  near  Chaxul,  we  awaited  the  breaking  of  day.  The 
ill-starred  companion  with  whom  I  had  entered  Tepetlan,  had  been 
savagely  slaughtered  before  my  eyes,  and  my  escape  was  even  now 
purchased  with  the  blood  of  a  second.  I  took  up  the  clotted  head, 
closed  the  lids  over  the  staring  balls,  and  making  a  hollow  as  well 
as  I  could  among  the  loose  stones,  buried  this  last  horrible  memento 
of  dangers  passed. 

w  poor  Miguel  Boso— would  that  I  might  have  given  as  Christian 
a  sepulchre  to  thy  miserable  body  ! 

.  Banishing  every  painful  thought,  I  turned  my  face  toward  the  plain, 
descended  the  little  glen,  and  forcing  a  way  through  the  thickets, 
stood  upon  the  brow  of  a  grassy  slope,  beyond  which  were  fields  of 
ypung  maize,  groves  of  tropical  trees,  and  clusters  of  pretty,  white 
houses  ;  blue  curls  of  thin  smoke  were  rising  here  and  there,  swayed 
gently  to  and  fro  by  ^  light  breeze ;  the  dew  lay  fresh  and  bright  on 
the  leaves  of  plants,  and  weighed  down  the  petals  of  innumerable 
wild-flowers ;  on  every  side  the  birds  sang  out  from  the  branches  of 
trees  below,  or  chirped  as  they  hopped  through  the  grass,  and  over  a 
gray  range  of  sierra  to  the  east  a  rosy  flush  preceded  the  sun  in  a 
cloudless  sky.     With  a  body  worn  down  with  toil  and  hardships^ 
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and  eyes  so  long  accustomed  to  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  yiolence^ 
shut  in  bj  impassable  walls  of  swarthy  granite,  I  could  not  satisfy 
myself  with  gazing  and  breathing  in  the  sense  of  freedom.  The  rest 
and  peac«  sank  into  my  very  soul,  and  yielding  to  a  resistless  im* 
pnlse,  I  knelt  down,  and  from  the  depths  of  my  heart  thanked  God 
for  life  and  deliverance. 


ART.  ly -THE  SOUTH  AND  HER  REMEDIES. 

UwDsx  the  rule  laid  down  in  our  January  No.,  we  insert  the  following  from 
the  pen  of  a  distinguished  southern  writer  and  political  economist.  Having 
given  the  other  side  a  fair  hearing,  we  were  bound,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to 
hear  this.  We  consider  slavery^  and  all  the  questions  that  grow  out  of  it,  legi- 
timate to  the  purposes  of  a  magazine  which  claims  to  he  essentially  scuikam, 
and  that  every  effort  to  confound  these  questions  with  mere  politics  is  a  dan- 
gerous innovation.  [Editor.] 

'*  Cannot  we  of  the  South  take  measures  to  find  what  is  the  path  of 
condact  that  the  comnion  sense  of  the- whole  country  would  point  to,  as 
the  one  the  wants  of  the  case  demanded  should  be  pursued  ?  Once 
found,  there  is  little  difficulty  or  danger  in  following  it.  The  united  peace- 
ful course  of  a  great  people,  moving  firmly  to  the  attainment  of  a  great 
national  object,  would  carry  with  it  a  degree  of  moral  force,  far  exceeding 
in  influence  and  effect  all  that  could  be  expected  from  a  tumultuous  out- 
break of  the  passions.  Its  existence  would  be  the  certaiti  evidence  of  the 
success  that  must  attend  it." — De  Boxd's  Review  for  January,  1851. 

The  common  sense  of  a  drowning  man  teaches  hini  to  seize  at  the 
plank  or  spar  which  the  waves  may  float  in  his  way  ;  instinct  teaches 
him  to  grasp  at  straws  !  But  we, — common  sense  forgotten, — dead  to 
instinct, — have  sat  folding  our  arras  in  almost  idiotic  apathy,  and  now, 
almost  in  the  struggles  of  death,  with  every  spasmodic  effort  of  ex- 
piring life,  instead  of  grasping  at  our  only  chance  for  safety,  spend 
our  last  breath  in  hosannahs  for  the  "  glorious  Union"  which  en- 
gulfs us.  Would  to  Ood  that  the  South  could  unite  to  find  that 
path  of  conduct  which  common  sense  dictates !  Would  to  God 
that  the  danger  which  threatens  the  very  existence  of  the  southern 
portion  of  this  once  great  confederacy,  could  rouse  us  from  our  le- 
thargy to  look  upon  the  precipice  which  yawns  at  our  feet — this 
once  great  confederacy,  I  say,  for  a  confederacy,  so  far  as  the  South  is 
concerned,  it  is  no  longer.  What  are  toe  ? — Not  yet,  thank  God ! 
the  trampled  Helots  of  a  domineering  and  tyrannic  mob  ;^— but  will 
the  advocates  of  submission  tell  us  how  long  it  shall  be  before  we 
may — aye,  must  meet  that  destiny  ?  How  long  docs  the  governmental 
system  of  calculation  allow  for  the  solving  of  these  problems,  viz. : 
What  is  the  most  direct  line  from  freedom  to  slavery  ?  and  what  the 
shortest  time  in  which  an  acting,  thinking  people  may  be  brow-beat, 
coaxed,  cheated  and  bribed  into  an  utter  renunciation  of  every  right — 
into  an  abject  self  annihilation  ?  The  poor  lamb  which  extends  its 
neck  to  the  slaughter-knife,  and  "  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed 
its  blood,"  moves  not  more  certainly  to  meet  its  destiny,  than  we, 
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when,  wanted  aa  we  have  been,  threatened  as  we  have  been,  menaced 
as  we  are,  we  calmly  talk  of  the  objections  made  to  our  institutions, 
and  the  propriety  of  adopting  some  "  scheme  of  policy,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  disarm  objebtions,"  such  scheme  having  its  "  origin 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  these  objections,"  and  its  end 
being  "to  disarm  them.".  Some  teheme  of  policy !  Great  Qod! 
and  what  ?  Have  we  not  had  schemes  of  policy  enough,  beginning 
with  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  ending  with  the  recent  bill  of 
abominations  at  which  the  South  stands  aghast,  scarcely  yet  believ- 
ing that  the  thing  is  done,  and  that  the  disgrace  is  saddled  upon  h«r} 
S^cmes  of  policy,  in  which  justice  is  forgotten,  the  constitution 
tlirown  aside  like  a  soiled  parchment,  the  pre/udices  of  the  North 
thrown  in  the  scale  against  the  ripht»  of  the  South,  and  the  Under 
eoiueienees  of  our  northern  brethren  weighed  against  our  very  Hfi- 
blood,hav6,  like  the  sword  of  Brennua  in  the  scale,  proved  weighty 
enough  to  cast  the  beam  against  us.  Scheme  of  policy!  There  are 
those  who  cry  "  peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace."  There  is 
but  one  scheme  of  policy  for  us,  and  that  is  to  shut  our  ears  to 
suggestions  which  would  lull  as  to  quiet  even  while  the  vampire  is 
sucking  out  our  life-blood. 

The  writer  of  an  article  in  the  January  number  of  this  Review, 
the  title  of  which  we  have  adopted,  as  well  as  our  opening  sentence, 
finds  no  other  remedy  for  our  condition  than  this  indefinite  "  scheme  ' 
of  poijcy,"  which  is  to  truckle  and  huckster  to  northern  aggression, 
until — what? — until,  says  he,  "  the  public  opinion  of  the  world"  may, 
by  thus  "  consulting  its  views,  and  so  acting  as  to  avoid  a  shock  to 
its  sense  of  right,  be  enlightentd  and  modified."  Truth  is  mighty 
and  must  prevail.  No  doubt  in  time  the  public  opinion  of  the  world 
may  be  enlightened  and  modified ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 


lliB  fate  of  Jamaica  is  an  item  in  the  world's  history  of  some  little 
moment  to  us,  and  that  of  St.  Domingo  a  not  miinteresting  episode, 
at  least  so  far  as  v>e  are  concerned.  '  Are  these  no  warnings  to  us  1 
History,  remarks  the  writer  whom  wo  arc  noticing,  "  History  is  aaid 
to  be  philosophy  teaching  by  example.  Cannot  men  now  leam  the 
philosophy  from  the  example,  without  furnishing  another  example 
from  their  own  history  V*  God  in  his  mercy  grant  that  we  may ! 
May  such,  degradation  as  the  one,  such  a  tragedy  as  the  other,  never 
blot  the  pages  of  our  annals.  But  that  it  may  not,  the  strong  arm, 
the  strong  head,  and  the  strong  heart,  must  combine  their  onergioa 
against  the  oppressor. 

Do  we  ask  if  wc  h.tve  the  right  to  resist?  Let  the  answer  come 
from  the  heart  of  every  true  man — we  do  not  say  Southern  man,  but 
of  every  frue  maw — every  man  who,  unbiased  by  fanaticism,  uniD- 
fluenced  by  government  patronage,  who,  neither  holding  place  nor 
seeking  place,  neither  bribing  nor  bribed,  dares  boldly  to  speak  the 
natural  impulse  of  a  manly  heart.  We  will  npt  quote  from  the  elo- 
quent appeal  of  the  venerable  Qteves,  as,  roused  from  a  long-sought 
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retirement,  he  wakes  at  the  sound  of  danger,  and,  like  the  old  eagle 
startled  from  his  nest,  utters  a  warning  cry,  which,  echoing  from  cliff 
to  cliff,  rings  afar  its  startling  note.  We  will  not  recall  the  opinions 
or  a  Tucker,  a  McDonald,  a  Gordon,  nor  the  host  of  southern  men, 
who,  true-hearted,  pure  and  loyal,  could  neither  speak  nor  act  other- 
wise. Let  us  rather  hearken  to  the  voice  of  one,  who,  while  not  of 
us,  has  yet  not  sufficiently  blinded  his  reason  to  join  the  hue  and  cry 
of  northern  abolition  and  free-soilism ;  one  who,  tliough  bom  in 
New-England,  yet  retains  enough  of  the  pure  spirit  of  his  patriot 
lathers  to  look  justice  in  the  face  and  honestly  speak  her  dictates, 
though  the  answering  cry  should  be,  "  stone  him,  stone  him  !" 

We  quote  from  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing,  delivered 
in  Newburyport,  July  4th,  1850. — "We  of  the  North  [he  remarks] 
are  strong  in  numbers,  in  votes,  in  physical  force : — is  it  unionism  to 
violate  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  thus  to  place  the 
South  in  the  alternative  of  the  dishonor  to  be  incurred  by  passive  sub- 
mission to  the  unjust  act  of  a  majority,  or  to  imputed  factiousness  by 
resistance  to  it  ?  No,  that  is  disunionism,  as  this  day,  if  rightly  read, 
may  serve  to  admonish  us.  For  what  is  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence 1  We  speak  of  it  as  the  commencement  of  our  nationality. 
How  ?  Was  it  not  also  a  solemn  act  of  disunion,  the  declaration  of 
an  oppressed  minority, — the  colonies, — ^that  they  would  no  longer 
continue  united  with  an  oppressive  majority,  consisting  of  the  rest  of 
the  British  Empire  ?  Think  you  that  no  dear  bonds  of  common 
country,  of  religious  and  political  association,  were  sundered  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  1  Ay,  many  ;  for  England  still  bore, 
even  on  the  lips  of  our  forefathers,  the  affectionate  appellation  of 
home.  But  ten  years  of  actual  or  intended  unconstitutional  aggres- 
sion on  their  rights, — ^ten  years  of  depreciation  and  denunciation  of 
their  character  and  conduct, — ^ten  years  of  legislative  warfai'e  on  their 
interests,  served  to  obliterate  from  the  minds  of  the  minority  all  im- 
pressions of  common  nationality  with  the  majority,  and  produced 
that  Declaration  of  Independence.  And  although  England  set  a 
price  on  the  heads  of  John  Hancock  and  Thomas  Cushing  as  traitors, 
yet  they  well  might,  and  they  did  retort,  that  the  aggressor,  and  not 
the  aggrieved, — that  the  violator  of  the  public  compact,  not  the 
victim  of  the  violation, — ^that  the  oppressive  majority,  not  the  op- 

CBssed  minority, — ^was  responsible  for  the  dissolution  of  the  union 
tween  the  British  colonies  and  the  British  metropolis." 
And  who  would  be  responsible  for  disunion  now  ?  As  in  England 
the  voice  of  a  Pitt  and  a  Barre  dared  to  speak  the  exculpation  and 
defence  of  the  slandered  and  oppressed  colonies,  which  struggled  for 
wistence  against  her  grinding  oppressions,  so  even  now,  in  New- 
Sngland,  can  some  be  found  to  remonstrate  against  the  "  meddle- 
some madness"  of  her  procedures,  and  the  "fanatical  aggression 
*nd  fanatical  hatred"  which  characterize  her  course  towards  the 
South.  If  our  fathers  had  cause  for  disunion  with  England,  tenfold 
**ow  are  the  right  and  the  duty  which  point  us  to  a  similar  course. 
In  the  words  of  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  "  There  are 
things  more  terrible  than  disunion,  and  one  of  these  is  tame  submia- 
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sioD  to  outrageous  wrong.  If  it  has  really  come  to  this,  that  the 
Southern  States  dare  not  assert  and  maintain  their  equal  position  in^ 
the  Union,  fur  fear  of  dissolving  the  Union,  then  1  am  free  to  say,  that 
the  Union  ought  to  be  dissolved.  If  the  noble  edifice  erected  b;  our 
Others  has  become  so  rickety,  worm-eaten  and  decayed,  that  it  is  in 
danger  of  falling  every  time  the  Southern  States  assemble  to  ask  for 
justice,*  then  the  sooner  it  is  pulled  down  the  better." 

The  same  gentleman,  speaking  of  the  divers  votes  taken  for  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  the  District  of  Coluinbia,  continues: — "Look  t« these 
things.  Look  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  in  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and 
elsewhere.  Look  to  the  late  extraordinary  triumph  of  Mr.  Seward, 
in  New-York.  Look  to  the  success  of  the  free-soilers  in  the  late 
elections.  Listen  to  the  notes  of  preparation  everywhere  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  tell  me  if  men  do  not  wilfully  deceive  you 
when  they  say  that  the  slavery  agitation  is  over  t  I  tell  you,  fellow- 
citizens,  it  is  not  over.  It  never  will  be  over,  so  long  as  you  con- 
tinue to  recede  before  the  pressure  of  northern  power.  You  cannot 
secure  your  rights,  you  cumot  save  the  Union  or  the  Constitution, 
by  following  the  timid  counsels  of  the  submissionists.  Pursue  these 
counsels,  and  they  will  lead  to  a  sacrtRce  of  all  we  hold  dear, — of 
life,  liberty,  property,  and  the  Union  itself.  By  submission  you  may 
secure,  not  a  union,  but  a  connection  with  the  North,  It  will  be  such 
a  connection  as  eJfists  between  Ireland  and  England,  Poland  and 
Russia,  Hungary  and  Austria.  It  will  not, — it  cannot  be  the  Union 
of  our  fathers, — it  cannot  be  a  union  of  equals. 

."Well!  and  what  next?  'Some  scheme  of  policy,'  forsooth! 
Some  Convention  of  the  «/ates  generally,  where  the  northern  majo- 
rity may,  as  usual,  crushus,  as  it  were,  between  a  thumb  and  hnger ! 
Some  'medium!'  Some  platform '.  Soma  jvaU  milieu!  Heaven 
protect  us  when  such  are  the  voices  of  southern  men  !" 

"  Oh  \  they  come  o'er  mj  memory 

Aa  dolh  the  raicn  o'er  tb'  infected  hoiue, 

Boding  to  all." 
"Tlieae  truths  we  speak  may  lark  some  gentleness ;"  butln  these 
times, 

"  When  Liherty  plucks  JuBlice  by  the  nnie," 

when  our  opponents,  regulating  thpir  course  and  consciences  by  "  the 
higher  law,"  scolf  at  constitutions,  trample  on  our  rights,  and  seem 
to  think  the  whole, 

"  Admirable  pleaiurea  and  very  honest  knaveries," 

what  can  we  do,  but  strike  with  such  strength  as  Ood  has  given  us, 
and  pray  that  Heaven  protect  the  right !     Dieu  el  mon  droit. 


Udo  of  all  wortiijF  Buperinieodeau  uid  uiiitu 
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V.-INDIA  AND  THE  HINDOOS .• 

Of  the  three  peninsulas  which  terminate  the  continent  of  Asia, 
India  is  by  far  the  most  considerable.  With  a  lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains, rising  27,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, — with  water-&lla 
that  "quadruple  the  depth  of  the  cataract  of  Niagara" — ^with  a 
population  which  can  only  be  computed  by  drops  of  water  in  the 
ocean,  or  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore — ^with  a  literature  that  equals,  if 
it  does  not  surpass,  the  most  admired  productions  of  Greece  and 
Rome — with  a  system  of  religion  whose  principles  are  as  «nonstrou8 
as  its  origin  is  remote — with  the  classic  Ganges  and  the  "  Holy  City 
of  Benares,"  around  which  cluster  associations  as  sacred  to  the  Hin- 
doos as  the  Jordan,  or  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  or  Jerusalem  to  the 
Hebrew,  or  the  Christian ; — in  whatever  aspect  we  view  this  great 
country,  its  grandeur  and  beauty  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention 
and  excite  the  interest  of  every  cultivated  mind. 

Indeed  the  subject  is  so  vast,  that  huge  folios  might  be  written, 
instead  of  a  brief  sketch,  which  is  all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected 
in  the  pages  of  a  Review.  In  order  to  do  anything  like  justice,  we 
must  divide  it  into  several  different  departments. 

1. — THE   EARLT   HISTORY   OF   INDIA. 

In  nothing  are  we  so  apt  to  be  disappointed  as  in  attempting  to 
ascertain  the  early  history  of  a  country.  As  a  matter  of  course,  no 
sensible  man  will  place  absolute  belief  in  mere  hearsay  or  traditional 
accounts.  Beyond  written  documentary  evidence,  (and  not  always  in 
this,)  he  will  look  with  natural  and  just  suspicion,  inasmuch  as  his  own 
experience  and  observation  ynW  convince  him  that  whatever  does  not 
rest  upon  fact,  or  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  will  possess  more  or 
less  of  poetry  and  fiction,  As  long  as  there  seems  to  be  some  pro- 
bability in  their  legends,  he  will  be  disposed  to  lean  with  a  favorable 
disposition  towards  them ;  as  for  example,  when  we  are  informed 
that  Roniulus  and  Remus  were  suckled  by  a  she- wolf,  the  mind  will 
give  some  assent  to  this  assertion,  because  we  know  that  it  is  not 
improbable,  or  at  least  not  impossible,  for  human  life  to  be  sustained 
by  the  milk  of  a  wild  animal !  But  how  can  we  censure  the  judg- 
ment of  one  who  bases  his  incredulity  on  the  greater  probability  of 
its  being  ,/^0,  on  the  ground  of  the  peculiar  propensity  of  the  wolf 
to  devour,  instead  of  affording  nourishment  to  helpless  innocence  ? 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  wolf  has  a  stronger  instinctive  predilec- 
tion for  the  flavor  of  a  lamb  than  that  of  a  baby  f  We  do  not  know 
— but  we  would  not  be  disposed  to  place  much  confidence  in  the 
affection  of  a  mother  who  would  consign  her  offspring  to  the  tender 


*  Indift  tiid  the  Hindoos ;  being  a  popular  riew  of  the  Geography,  History.  Gk>Temmeot, 
Manners,  CoatomB,  Literatare  and  Keliffion  of  that  ancient  people ;  with  an  account  of 
Christian  Misaiona  among  them.  By  F.  De  Ward,  late  Missionary  at  Madras,  and  Me  m- 
ber  of  the  *<  American  Oriental  Society."    Baker  &  Seribner,  New-Yoxk.    1 850. 
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merdes  of  an  animal  with  such  suspicious-looking  grinders.  "Diis 
historical  statemeDt,  then,  which  is  mentioned  by  all  the  Roman 
historians,  is  not  to  he  implicitly  believed,  because  the  prohability 
of  its  being  true  is  not  so  great  as  Its  improbability.  It  is  therefore 
only  an  historical  assertion,  and  not  an  historical  ^c/,  which  we  take 
to  be  a  very  difTerent  thing.  And  this  leads  us  to  say  a  word  or  two 
on  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  hiitorical  record. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  what  is  recorded  iu 
books  and  MSS.,  and  placed  within  the  archives  of  a  nation,  does 
not  deserve  more  consideration  than  a  fabulous  or  traditionary  legend 
— but  we  think  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  no  great  degree  of 
confidence  should  necessarily  attach  to  these  documents — considered 
by  themselves — for  it  is  as  easy  to  write  or  print  a  falsehood  as  to 
apeak  it.  But  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  sacred  and  pro- 
Jane  records,  if  we  are  asked,  why  we  believe  that  the  walls  of 
Jericho  fell  down  at  the  blowing  of  a  ram's-hom,  as  stated  in  the 
Bible?  because  we  believe  it  to  be  an  in^ired  volume,  and  whatever 
it  contains  must  necessarily  ho  true,  and  its  statements  are  to  be  con- 
sidered historical  facta.  Our  belief  In  its  authenticity  is  a  substitutd 
for  the  want  of  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses,  and  is  the  best  and 
only  argument  which  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of.  But  if 
we  are  told  by  an  Indian  historian  that  the  Indian  Empire  was  founded 
long  before  the  creation  of  the  world — that  they  are  the  descendants 
of  the  sun  and  moon — that  "  the  God  Rama  being  in  pursuit  of  his 
enemy  Ravenna,  who  had  forcibly  carried  off  tlie  Divine  Goddess 
Sita,  sped  through  the  vaulted  heavens,  having  his  sword  drawn, 
ready  to  deal  the  death-blow  of  revenge,  and  in  forgetfuluess  of  bis 
direful  wrath,  by  an  incautious  wave  of  bis  mighty  weapon,  he 
struck  the  moon  with  the  point  thereof,  and  severed  from  that 
beautiful  orb  a  chain  of  verdant  mountains,  which  immediately  fell 
to  the  earth, — and  in  proof  of  his  statement,  will  point  out  the  portion 
of  the  moon  from  which  the  mountains  fell."  Who  but  "  moon- 
struck" people  are  expected  to  give  the  slightest  credit  to  these  aaser- 
tiona  J  They  savor,  so  much  of  the  extravagance  of  a  poetical 
imagination,  and  are  so  utterly  at  variance  with  reason  or  probability, 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  entirely  false.  With  these 
remarks,  which  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  every 
one  who  reads  the  history  of  all  Eastern  nations,  we  will  proceed 
with  our  subject. 

"Die  first  work  whioh_ contains  any  authentic  history  of  the  Hindoos 
are  the  Vedai,  which  were  written  about  the  time  of  David,  King  of 
Israel,  and  the  "  Institutes  of  Menu,"  which  inform  ns  that  there  were 
originally  two  great  families,  distinguished  as  the  Sun  and  Moon,  who 
were  constantly  struggling  for  the  mastery.  Other  accounts  inform 
us  that  there  were  ten  kingdoms  in  India  speaking  different  languages,  , 
five  of  which  occupied  the  northern  and  Ave  the  southern  districts. 
But  in  this  they  all  agree,  that  neither  the  present  natives  of  India, 
□or  their  immediate  ancestors,  were  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 
Of  all  the  Orientalists  of  modem  times,  the  one  who  is  entitled  to 
most  respect  is  unquestionably  Sir  WiiUnm  Jones.     With  a  love 
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of  learning  which  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  literature,  and  which 
was  only  surpassed  hj  his  ardent  devotion  to  truth,  this  truly  great 
and  virtuous  man  expended  many  of  the  most  valuable  years  of  his 
life  in  the  study  of  Indian  literature.  From  the  advantages  of  his 
position,  as  the  first  judicial  functionary  in  Bengal,  he  was  enabled 
to  unlock  the  treasure-houses  of  information  which  had  hitherto  been 
clbsed  against  all  classes  of  outside  barbarians ;  and  from  the 
modesty  and  cautious  temper  which  he  displayed  in  his  investiga- 
tions, we  may  confidently  rely  upon  the  veracity  of  his  statements. 
In  his  opinion,  the  true  date  of  Indian  history  begins  about  three  or 
four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era — all  before  this  period  being 
more  or  less  involved  in  doubt  and  mystery.  Since  his  untimely 
death,  which  occurred  while  engaged  in  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
profession,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  many  distinguished 
Orientalists,  such  as  Ward,  Robertson  and  Milford,  have  added  their 
contributions  from  this  vast  field.  Their  writings  contaih  much  valuable 
information ;  but  according  to  their  own  confession,  they  are  unable 
to  throw  any  li^t  upon  the  early  history  of  the  country — deeming 
that  to  be  entirely  impossible,  unless,  indeed,  the  researches  whi(£ 
are  now'  in  progress  for  the  interpretation  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
can  effect  that  object. 

The  learned  historian,  Diodorus,  states  that  Semiramis  fitted  out 
an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  invading  this  far-famed  country,  and 
after  spending  several  years  in  preparing  to  carry  on  this  gigantic 
enterprise,  she  was  opposed  by  the  Hindoo  general  with  an  army 
which  met  her  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Indus,  and  caused  such 
terrible  havoc  and  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  sound  a  retreat  to  the  bridge  of  boats,  in  which  they 
had  but  recently  crossed  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  and  circumstance 
of  glorious  war. 

How,  indeed,  could  an  army  of  half  a  million  of  men  and  cavalry, 
though  their  necks  were  clothed  with  thunder  and  laughed  at  the 
shaking  of  spears,  oppose  a  regiment  of  those  alligator-hided  mon- 
sters, which  tore  up  huge  trees  with  their  trunks,  and  turned  theni 
into  implements  of  destruction  1  Afler  attempting  in  vain  to  cheer 
up  the  broken  spirits  of  her  vanquished  army,  she  placed  herself  at 
their  head  with  that  heroic,  though  insane  valor,  which  distinguished 
the  warriors  of  antiquity,  and  received  a  mortal  wound,  $nd  sank  to 
rise  no  more. 

The  next  expedition  of  which  history  makes  mention,  was  that  of  Da- 
rius, the  Persian  monarch,  who,  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  undertook  to  explore  the  country,  and  proceeded  so  far  in 
subjugating  the  provinces  of  Mooltan  and  Lahore,  as  to  be  able  to  exact 
lai^e  tributes  in  gold  and  other  valuble  commodities.  His  dominion, 
however,  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  Indian  Empire  was  again 
restored  to  its  original  independence.  But  the  most  memorable  and 
disastrous  of  all  the  expeditions  which  were  carried  on  against  India, 
was  that  of  Alexander  the  Great.  After  having  reduced  the  Persian 
Empire  in  subjection  to  his  despotic  will,  he  crossed  the  Indus  with 
a  view  of  compelling  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  to  pay  him  the 
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tribute  -vrh^ph  had  previously  been  claimed  by  Dariua.  In  com* 
mcDcing  his  march  towards  the  Ganges  he  was  met  by  the  Hindoo 
general,  Porus,  with  an  anuy  of  the  natives,  who  turned  the  tide  of 
war  against  him — which,  together  with  a  mutiny  among  his  soldiers, 
brought  about  a  total  abortion  of  his  long-cherished  schemes.  In 
returning  to  hia  own  capital,  he  performed  the  extraordinary  feat  of 
stuling  down  the  Indus,  and  enjoying  the  glorious  prospect  of  the 
Arabian  Sea.  For  once  in  his  career  of  conquest  he  met  with  an 
ignominious  defeat,  and  .he  could  boast  with  Imperial  Csasar,  that  "  to 
go,  to  see,  and  to  conquer,"  was  with  him  one  and  the  same  thing — 
he  who  had  made  himself  master  of  the  world  shed  bitter  tears  that 
there  were  no  more  worlds  for  him  to  conquer,  and  died  in  a 
drunken  brawl ! 

From  the  time  of  Alexander  to  that  of  the  Mahommedan  rule, 
India  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  comparative  peace  and  repose,  which 
render  her  annals  dull  and  uninteresting.  Nest  succeeded  the  Mogul 
dynasty  in  the  person  of  Baber,  sumamed  "  The  Tiger,"  about  the 
year  1525,  A.D.,  and  was  followed  by  Akber  Khan,  of  whose  wise 
and  virtuous  government,  a  native  historian  says  in  the  figurative 
language  of  the  East :  "  That  hia  memory  still  fioaU  upon  the  tears 
of  all  India." 

For  want  of  space,  we  must  conclude  our  remarks  upon  this  de- 
partment of  our  subject,  by  observing,  that  the  reign  of  all  their  rulers 
was  distinguished  for  nothing  more  worthy  of  commemoration,  than 
a  diabolical  ambition  in  every  succeeding  ruler  to  surpass  bis  prede- 
cessor in  creating  the  most  awful  massacres  of  which  history  makes 
any  mention.  Tamerlane,  sumamed  the  "  Destroyer,"  was  said  to 
have  massacred  a  hundred  thousand  natives  in  a  single  hour.  Hmur, 
"  the  fire-brand  of  the  universe,"  Aurungzebe  and  Nadir  Shah,  were 
heroes  of  the  same  school — all  of  them  demons  in  humait  shape,  who 
gloried  in  wholesale  butcheries,  without  the  least  regard  to  age,  sex, 
or  condition. 

2. — ITS  DOTERMHIurr,  LAWS  ADD  LITERATURE. 

The  period  at  which  India  becomes  interesting  to  the  European  or 
American  reader,  dates  from  the  siege  of  Trinehinopoly,  by  Lord 
Clive.  It  is  true,  that  several  centuries  before,  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  navigators  had  made  many  voyages  to  Sumatra  and  Java, 
which  they  afterwards  extended  to  settlements  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Hindostun  ■,  but  our  British  ancestors,  who  were  always  on  the 
look-out  for  rich  plunder,  captured  their  vessels  on  their  return  voy- 
age, and  made  such  a  splendid  display  of  calicoes,  pearls,  porcelain, 
ebony,  &c.,  that  the  eagle  eyes  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  attracted 
towards  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  establishment  of  h 
company  of  merchants,  to  whom  she  granted  an  exclusive  charter, 
"  to  trade  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Stnuts  of  Magel- 
lan," on  the  express  condition,  however,  that  no  gentleman  should 
have  any  connection  with  the  management  of  its  concerns.  "The 
£a8t  India  Company,"  at  first  a  mere  trading  corporation,  became 
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a  formidable  body,  and  possessed  themselves,  sucoessively,  of  Ma- 
dras, Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.    They  gradually  placed  l^enares,  Seringapatam,  Ceylon,  and 
many  other  places,  within  the  dominion  of  their  all-grasping  ambi- 
tion.    The  splendid  articles  of  Macaulay,  on  the  Lives  of  Lord  Clive 
and  Warren  Hastings,  (with  which,  we  presume,  every  one  is  famil- 
iar,) so  completely /absorb  all  that  is  interesting  with  regard  to  the 
rise  and  progress  of  British  rule  in  that  country,  as  to  render  it  quite 
unnecessary  for  any  other  Reviewer  to  expatiate  upon  them.     It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Indian  Empire  succumbed  to  the  author- 
ity of  their  British  masters,  without  many  long  and  desperate  strug- 
gles ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to 
overcome  all  opposition,  by  their  invincible  valor,  and  the  hereditary 
love  of  power  and  conquest,  which  has  marked  their  whole  career. 
For  a  long  time  a  doubtful  contest  was  waged  between  the  bull-dog 
courage  of  the  English  and  the  game-cock  gallantry  of  the  French, 
which  resulted  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  former ;  and  the  flag 
of  St.  George  now  floats  proudly  over  every  port  in  the  peninsula. 
With  regard  to  the  government  of  the  English  over  their  enslaved 
snbjects,  there  has  been  a  great  variety  of  opinion.     The  English 
historians  themselves  do  not  pretend  that  it  has  been  immaculate — 
but  attempt  to  justify   their  enormities  on   the   old   ground,  the 
"  tyrant's  plea,"  of  necessity  and  state  policy.     Clive,  who  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  his  own  honesty  in  neglecting  to  plunder  those 
lacs  of  rupees,  about  which  his  companions  in  arms  showed  no  ^'  com- 
punctious visitings,"  finally  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  remorse. 
His  successor,  Hastings,  whose  cruelties  were  of  so  astounding  a 
character  as  to  compel  his  own  countrymen  to  call  him  to  account, 
was  acquitted,  not  so  much  because  it  was  believed  that  he  was  in- 
nocent of  the  charges  which  were-brought  against  him,  but  on  srccount 
of  their  weariness  and  disgust  with  the  whole  matter.     From  Hast- 
ings the  "  unscrupulous,^'  to  Dalhousie  the  *'  foolish,"  the  whole  of 
the  principles  and  policy  of  their  government  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  poets,  who  lived  for  many  years 
in  India : 


t*  We  are  always  taking — and  we  never  give ; 
We  care  not  if  they  die,  or  if  they  live. 
Hard  taskmasters !     Beyond  a  I'naraoh's  law, 
We  first  withhold,  and  then  we  take  the  straw, 
Yet-look  fo  see  the  tale  of  tricks  the  same. 
If  not,  'tis  them,  and  not  ourselves,  to  blame. 
For  joy  or  wretchedness — for  weal  or  woe, 
We've  one  sole  sentence — "  Pay  us  what  you  owe.** 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  studied  most  profoundly  the 
literature  of  the  East,  that  the  Sanscrit  is  the  basis  of  the  many 
dialects  which  are  spoken  in  the  different  provinces  of  India.  The 
Hindoos,  themselves,  claim  for  it  a  divine  origin,  and  name  it  Deva- 
Nagari^  or  the  "Writing  of  the  Gods."  As  it  is  quite  natural,* they 
liold  it  in  the  same  veneration  that  we  entertain  for  the  Holy  Scrip* 
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lurea.  Sir  William  Jones  thinks  it  "more  perfect  in  ite  structure 
than  the  Greek,  and  more  copious  than  the  Latin" — in  which  opinion 
he  is  supported  by  the  most  distinguished  Urientalists,  since  the  ud* 
timely  death  of  thia  eminent  scholar  and  jurist. 

The  most  important  works  of  the  Hindoos  are  the  Vedas,  which 
ore  divided  into  four  classes.  The  first  is  called  the  Riff-  Veda,  which 
treats  of  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  of  angels  and  demons,  and  aJl 
spiritual  beings.  The  second,  called  Yager-  Veda,  treats  of  the  cere- 
monies of  religion.  The  third,  or  Soma-  Veda,  comprises  hymns  to 
their  infernal  deities,  great  and  small.  The  fourth,  and  last,  is  called 
the  AtlinToan-  Veda,  which  is  not  considered  an  inspired  writing,  con- 
tains their  syiitem  of  mental  philosophy  and  metaphysics.  Without 
enlarging  upon  these  works,  which  are  included  in  piles  of  huge 
folios,  of  the  most  gigantic  dimensions,  we  will  give  one  brief  spe- 
cimen, which  we  will  leave  to  the  reader  to  decide  for  himself 
whether  it  contains  more  absurdity  than  sublimity. 

"Possessed  of  inimmernble  heads,  innumefable  eyes,  innumerable 
feet — Brahma  fills  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  He  is  whatever  was, 
whatever  will  be,  his  command  is  as  the  waters  of  life,  he  ia  the  source  of 
universal  motion,  he  is  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  eud,  the  fire,  and  the 
lightning.  The  Veda  is  the  breath  of  his  nastrils,  the  primary  elements 
are  his  sight — the  agitation  of  hnman  olTairs  is  bis  laughter,  his  sleep  ia 
the  destruction  of  the  universe.  In  difTerent  forms  he  cherishes  the  crea- 
tures ;  in  the  form  of  the  air,  he  preserves  them  ;  in  the  form  of  water, 
he  satisfies  them  ;  io  the  farm  of  ibe  sun,  be  sssiets  them  ;  in  the  sfiairs 
of  life,  and  in  that  of  the  moon,  he  refreshes  them  id  sleep  ;  the  progres-  , 
aion  of  time  forms  his  footsteps;  all  the  gods,  to  him,  are  as  sparks  of 
fire.    To  him  1  bow — I  bow." 

Credal  Judaeus  Apelhu,  nan  cge. 

Next  in  importance  are  the  Shasfraa,  the  great  works  of  Hindoo 
science,  and  are  the  text-books  from  which  the  Hindoo  youth  acquires 
the  principles  of  the  moral  code,  the  science  of  arehitcctui^,  law, 
logic,  astrology,  medicine,  &c.  Next  come  the  Poornnax,  which  is 
the  name  given  to  ihoir  great  mythological  poems.  It  is  compared, 
for  its  beauty,  to  a  "  deep  and  noble  forest,  rich  in  delicious  fruits 
and  frf^rant  flowers,  shaded  and  watered  by  perpetual  springs."  But 
their  greatest  poem  is  the  £a7nayai«i,  by  the  poet  Valmiki.  We 
will  give  a  fair  sample  in  the  introduction,  of  which  it  is  said,  "that 
he  who  sings  and  hears  this  poem  continually,  has  attained  to  the 
highest  state  of  enjoyment,  and  will,  finally,  be  equal  to  the  gods." 
llie  outline  of  this  poem  b  sketched  by  the  pen  of  an  eminent 
OrieDtalist : 

"  At  ditrprent  times,  Boohdeir,  or  the  earth,  is  represented  as  oppressed 
with  monsters  and  demons.  Unable  any  longer  to  bear  their  enormities, 
she  enters  the  presence  of  Vithnu ,  entreats  his  ioteriHisition,  and  re- 
ceives his  promise  that  he  will  become  incaiTiate,  and  destroy  her  et 
Hence  the  many  incomations  of  ihoc  second  of  the  Triad',  ns,  for  e 
pie,  fish,  tortoise,  boar,  man-lionrSnd  ox.  After  describing  these  s 
cam  ate  forms  of  Vishnu,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  sevenlh,  as  ii 
son  of  Dusaratha,  king  of  Onde.     His  wife  ia  bom  a  princess,  ai 
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process  of  time,  they  are  uDited  in  marriage.    Her  father,  Dusaratha, 
becomes  old  and  infirm,  and  wishes  Rama  to  take  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  hands.    Rama  replies :  *  It  cannot  be — I  have  not  been  bom 
for  such  a  worldly  purpose  as  this.    1  mnst  call  my  ^*ife,  Seeta^  along 
with  me ;  we  mnst  reside,  like  ascetics,  in  the  desert,  and  it  will  presently 
transpire  for  what  purpose  I  appear  among  men.*    He  does  so.     They 
build  a  hermitage,  and  spend  their  time  amongst  the  beasts  of  the  forest. 
The  giant,  Ravenna,  king  of  Lunka  and  Ceylon — the  monster  with  ten 
heads  and  as  many  arms,  and  to  destroy  whom  it  is  the  design  of  the  in- 
carnation, hears  tbb  intelligence,  and  is  determined,  in  the  struggle,  to 
fi[ive  Rama  as  much  trouble  as  he  can.     Having  the  power  of  changing 
his  form,  he  assumes  that  of  an  ascetic,  and  whilst  Rama  is  absent  from 
the  hermitage,  he  appears  at  the  door,  and  entreats  Seeta  to  give  him  alms. 
When  approaching  to  bestow  the  bounty  desired,  he  seizes,  carries  her 
ofT,  and  puts  her  in  prison.     On  returning  to  the  hermitage,  Rama  cannot 
find  his  wife,  sinks  into  a  sea  of  grief,  utters  the  most  piteous  cries,  and 
passes  through  those  deep  emotions  of  sorrow  which  characterize  Eastern 
nations.     To  assist  him  in  his  conflicts  with  the  giants,  the  angels  are  repre- 
flented  as  becoming  incarnate  as  monkeys^  and  Hunumunta  is  their  lead- 
er.     As  the  latter  is  worshiped  in  every  town,  and  almost  every  village 
of  India,  it  is  evident  he  is  a  deity  of  no  small  consequence.     Finding 
Rama  in  a  state  of  despondency,  he  becomes  his  prime  minister,  and  un- 
dertakes to  visit  Lunka,  and  find  out  the  circumstances  of  Seeta.    He  as- 
snines  the  form  of  a  rat,  and  pursues  his  circuitous  route  through  the  houses 
of  the  enemy,  till  he  discovers  the  prison  where  Seeta  is  confined.     Like  a 
faithful  servant,  he  delivers  to  her  the  message  of  his  master,  and  receives 
from  Seeta  her  answers  in  return.    After  having  emerged  from  the  prison, 
he  assumes  his  proper  form — is  seen  scampering  over  the  walls  and 
hoases — and  excites  much  alarm  among  the  giants  in  Lunka.    Whether 
his  visit  was  an  omen  of  good  or  evil,  they  could  not  understand.    At 
length   they  seized  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  brought  him  to  the  court  of 
Ravenna,  to  be  examined.    As  they  would  not  give  him  a  seat,  but  com- 
pelled him  to  stand,  he  took  his  tremendous  tail,  and  coiled  it,  cable-like, 
till  it  rose  to  such  a  height  as  enabled  him  to  sit  down  on  an  equality 
with  the  throne  of  Ravenna.     In  reply  to  the  question  put  to  him  by  the 
king,  respecting  his  name,  parentage  and  desi^,  in  visiting  Lunka,  he 
gave  such  shrewd  and  ingenious  answers,  that  ne  sets  the  whole  court  in 
bursts  of  laughter  against  the  sovereign.     Ravenna  is  frantic  with  rage, 
and  asks  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  monkey  ?     Some  proposed  one 
thing,  and  some  anqther ;  but  all  agreed  in  the  suggestion,  that  he  made 
such  a  boast  of  his  tail,  that  it  ought  to  be  set  on  fire.    Accordingly,  all 
the  old  clothes,  the  rags  and  paper  to  be  found  in  Lunka,  are  put  in  re- 
quisition, to  make  a  flambeau  of  his  tail.     They  cover  it  with  tar  and  pitch, 
and  other  combustibles — set  it  on  fire — and  then  liberate  the  prisoner,  that 
ihfey  may  have  a  day  of  frolic.     No  sooner  does  Hunumunta  regain  his  lib- 
erty, than  he  commences  a  race — now  through  the  fields  of  corn,  and  sets 
them  on  fire — then  through  the  farm-yards,  and  over  the  hay-ricks,  and 
puts  them  in  a  blaze — then  over  the  walls,  and  through  the  houses,  and 
lundles  a  fire  which  is  not  easily  extinguished.  '(Verily,  since   Sam- 
son's foxes  sallied  out  on  a  similar  excursion — there  never  was  the  like  of 
this  \\    Never  did  such  an  incendiary  visit  Lunka  before.     To  save  their 
city  from  destruction,  the  giants  now  pursue  him  to  put  out  the  torch 
which  they  had  lighted.     Hunumunta  ascends  the  tower  of  a  temple,  and 
hides  himself  in  its  summit;  and  when  he  finds  it  well  filled  with  giants, 
he  throws  it  down  with  violence,  and  destroys  them  all.     He  makes  his 
^*^pe — dips  his  tail  in  the  sea — and  returns  to  Rama.    After  reporting 
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the  npMu  of  his  embw«y,  tbey  awemble  an  »nny  of  monkeys—throw 
K  bridge  ecrow  ihe  sea,  from  the  continent  to  Ceylon— and  lay  mege  to  the 
ibitreae  of  Raveana.     The  war  is  cummeeced,  and  prodigies  of  valor  are 

Erfbnned  on  both  udei,  till  Rama  kills  the  monster,  Revewi a,  liberates 
I  wife,  Seeta,  and  delivers  the  earth  from  the  giants,  whose  enormiliea 
canae  her  to  groan." 

lUs  Is  one  of  their  greatest  epic  poema,  and  is  sung  by  their  van- 
dering  bards — like  that  "  blind,  old  vagabond,  Homer" — to  millions 
of  admiring  hearers. 

We  will  give  a  brief  extract  in  blank  verse.  "Rama  teUa 
Dutaratha  that  he  would  not  gratify  hie  wishes  in  the  matter  of  su&- 
w«ding  him  upon  the  throne  of  Oude,  but  must  retire  to  a  forest ; 
the  old  man  protested  against  hia  daughter's  accompanying  him. 
Od  vbiob  she  addresses  her  husband  in  this  touching  strain: 

Son  nf  the  venerable  parent  !  hear, 

'Tie  Seeta  speaka.     Say,  art  then  not  aienred 

That  to  each  being  his  allotted  time 

And  portion,  as  his  merit,  are  assipied, 

And  ^at  a  wife  her  husband's  portion  shares  1 

'Iherefore,  with  ihee  this  forest  lot  I  claim. 

A  woman's  bliss  is  fonnd,  not  in  the  smile 

Of  father,  mother,  friend,  or  in  herself: 

Her  husband  is  her  only  portion  here, 

Her  heaven  hereafter.     If  thoa.  ^deed,    - 

Depart  this  day  into  the  forest  drear, 

I  will  preceSe  and  smooth  the  thorny  way, 

0  chide  me  not ;  for  where  the  husband  la, 
Within  the  palace,  or  the  stately  car. 

Or  wandering  in  the  air,  in  every  state 
The  shadow  of  bis  feet  is  her  abode. 
Hy  mother  and  my  father  having  left, 

1  have  no  dwelhng-place  distinct  from  thea. 
Forbid  me  not.     For  as  a  gay  recluse. 

On  thee  attending,  happy  shall  I  feel. 
Within  this  honey-acented  grove  to  roam. 
For  thou  even  hqre  cans't  noariah  and  protect ; 
And  therefore  other  friend  I  cannot  need. 
.  A  rcMdence  in  Heaven,  O  !  Raghum. 

Without  thy  presence  would  no  joy  afford. 
Therefore,  though  roeBh  the  path,  I  must,  I  will. 
The  forest  penetrate,  the  wild  abode 
Of  monkeys,  elephants,  and  playful  fawna. 
Pleased  to  embrace  thy  feet,  1  will  reside 
In  the  rouph  forest,  as  my  father's  house. 
Void  of  all  olher  wish,  supremely  thine. 
Permit  me  this  request — I  will  not  grieve — 
t  will  not  Wrden  thee — refuse  me  not; 
But  shnuld'st  ibnu,  Raghum,  this  prayer  deny, 
Know,  1  resolve  on  death — if  torn  from  thee. 
Perhaps  the  sagacious  critic  may  discover  some  resemblance  be- 
tveen  these  lines  and  Milton's  Eve  in  addressing  her  husband  : 
"  O  sole  !  in  whom  my  thnnchta  find  all  repose — 
My  glory !     My  perfection !" 
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Or  the  tendar  sopplioations  of  |the  Tphigenia  of  Euripicles  in  beseoching 
her  father  to  withhold  the  cruel  purpose  ^f  sacrificing  her  on  the  altar,  , 
The  Iliad  and  the  jEneid  are  mere  fragmenta,  when  oompared  with 
these  gigantic  epics.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  be  two  millioaB  of' 
Lines  in  length — only  a  amall  portion  being  given  to  the  inbabitanta 
of  the  earth.     "  The  rest  are  reserved  for  ^e  gods." 

Their  Jurisprudence  consists. of  the  Inetitutes  of  Menu,  the  F%<fiu 
and  the  Smritee-Shastnu.     T^e  number  of  folios  in  which  they  are 
eomprived  is  almost  incredible ;  and  are  considered  hy  the  Hindoos 
to  be  "  the  ground-work  of  all  judicial  procedure  in  this  worid." 
Utej  have  also  moral  poets,  who  are  deemed  "  an  incarnation  of 
viadom."     J^mvuUavar  ia  at  the  head  of  this  class,  and  is  the  author 
of  Uiat  wonderful  production,  caUed  the  Vural.    We  will'  only  give 
»  few  i^>e(umeDs,  which  are  written  in  the  lena-rima  of  Dante : 
Ai  the  hook  mlea  the  elenhant,  so  he 
lofwisdom  firm,  bis  earthly  passions  rale, 
Who  hopes  to  daQrish  ra  tne  sdl  of  HsftTen, 
Kefer  not  virtue  to  anmher  dav ;  • 
Receive  her  now,  and  at  ihy  oying  hour 
She'll  prove  thy  never-dying  fnend.       , 
Sweet  is  the 
They  who  hi 
In  infant  prattle  lisp. 
Small  ta~a  grain  of  minet 

Though  it  be — large  as  the  toweria|;  palm  j 

A  benefit  to  gratefol  eyes  appears. 
That  virtue  which  in  all  reladoos  holds 
Unchangeable  in  nature,  that  alone 
Deserves  the  name  of  justice. 
It  18  the  glory  of  the  just  to  stand 
Like  an  adjusted  balance,  duly  poised, 
Nor  Bwerve  to  either  side. 
These  moral  precepts,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  composed  with- 
out the  ud  of  the  lights  of  revelation — for  they  were  written  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  the  Qiristion  era.     Their  Proverbs  are  generally 
pointed  and  pithy,  but  do  not  possess  any  marked  diderence  from 
those  of  other  nations.     We  think  that  the  Proverbi  of  Solomon  and 
SaneKchPama  are  quite  equal  to  those  of  their  profoundeat  sages. 
We  will  cite  a  few  of  them  : 
If  one  only  knows  the  matter,  it  is  a  ttcrtt — if  two,  it  is  pabUe. 
Learn  to  thrive — but  forget  it. 
If  the  ass  be  beaten  with  a  bundle  of  sugar-cane,  will  he  therebi/  taste 


Of  what  use  can  the  news  of  the  coantry,be  to  a  frog  in  a  rock  1 

Will  the  barking  dog  catch  game  1 

Ta<es  and  gruel  wiU  continually  grow  thicker. 

Wbile  we  meditate  one  thing,  Gtotl  determines  anoAer, 

A  dog  is  coarageoQa— ta  hi*  oioa  kautel. 

Tacita'mity  makes  no  blunders. 

No  one  wa*  ever  ruined  by  speaking  the  tmth. 
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*'  He  that  ia  slow  to  angor,"  laya  Solomon,  "  is  better  tkHn  the  db^>1j 
— ud  he  that  tuleth  hia  own  spirit,  is  strcwger  than  he  that  takoth  a  ci^." 

Now  for  Sancbo; 

**  Let  him  play,  that  knows  the  way — and  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  is  well 
oS'at  home." 

llieir  Faiilet  are  very  much  like  those  of  Esop,  and  it  is  supposed 
by  some  that  they  wore  borrowed  from  that  Prince  of  Fabulists.  But 
tiine  and  space  would  fail  us  to  speak  of  the  "  Nannese"  and  the 
"  Nulvurle,  and  the  "  Nethenareverlukkani,"  and  huge  piles  of  other 
folios,  of  which  it  might  be  said  with  Oriental  extravagance :  "  We 
suppose  if  all  their  books  were  gathered  together — tne  world  itself 
would  not  contain  them."  We  must  close  our  remarks  upon  this 
department  of  our  subject,  by  using  the  language  of  Sir  WUliam 
Jonea  :  "  Wherever  we  direct  our  attention  to  liindoo  literature, 
the  notion  of  infinity  presents  itself,  and  surely  the  longest  life  would 
not  suffice  for  a  single  perusal  of  works  that  lise  and  sweU  protu- 
berant, like  the  Himalayaha,  above  the  bulkiest  compositions  of  every 
language  beyond  the  confines  of  India." 

3. — or  sciBiiCB  AHD  KSUoioH  auobq  thk  Hindoos. 

llie  roost  striking  peculiarity  ofHindoo  science  is  the  circumstance 
of  having  all  their-works  on  scientific  subjAs  written  in  verse.  This 
extends  even  to  their  works  on  Mcdipine,  Grammar,  and  all  practical 
affiiirs.  Their  ktiowlellge  of  Malkematia  seoras  to  have  been  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  adopted  the  clumsy 
method  of  computation  by  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet  instead  of  the 
ten  ciphers,  which  are  used  by  all  niodom  nations,  and  by  the  Hin- 
doos, who  used  them  from  time  immiimorial,  although  the  Arabiaba 
have  the  credit  of  being  the  inventors.  In  Algebra  and  Geometry, 
they  are  also  considerably  versed.  With  Tri^nomelry  and  Astrono- 
my, they  seem  to  have  been  familiar  at  a,  very  early  period — the 
latter  they  claim  to  have  received  by  a  special  reeelaCion  from 
Heaven,  about  two  millions  one  hundred  end  sixty-four  thousand 
eight  hund'red  and  ninety-nine  years  ago.  For  Astrology,  they  enter- 
tained a  profound  reverence,  and  were  an  superstitious  as  the  Chal- 
dees,  or  any  of  the  old  star-gazers.  Of  Oeoyrdphy,  they  were  moat 
profoundly  ignorant.  According  to  their  theory,  the  earth  was  circu- 
lar and  flat — "  like  the  flower  of  the  water-lily,  in  whicli  the  petals 
project  towards  each  other."  They  believe  that  the  gods  inhabit 
those  vast  mountains  which  surround  them — "  the  furthermost  of 
which  is  bounded  by  a  salt  sea.  Beyond  this  sea  are  other  seas  : — 
the  aea  of  sugar-cane  juice— of  spiritous  lii^uors,  of  clarified  butter — 
of  curds  of  milk,  and  of  swect-wator — each  Burrounding  a  separate 
continent ;  beyond  ail  which,  is  a  country  of  gold  as  large  as  the  rest 
of  the  earth ;  then,  a  circular  chain  of  mountains,  and  then  the  land 
of  darkness,  or  Hell."  Sir  William  Jones  says,  that  their  Itoclori 
were  mere  empirics  and  quacks.  They  had  no  faith  in  the  Sangrado 
system  of  "blood-letting  and  hot-water" — deeming  that  life  consists 
of  bJood,  and  all   'letting"  of  it  to  be  an  "abstraction  of  vitality." 
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For  feyers  they  used  bark,  roots,  fruit  or  (lowers — ^but  they  generally 
adopted  the  starvation  system — compelling  their  patients  to  fast  from 
one  to  twenty  days.  It  was  usually  the  opinion  of  their  ablest 
practitioners,  that  afber  the  twentieth  day  it  was  entirely  useless  to ' 
apply  any  further  remedies — the  patient  happily  falling  into  that  de- 
li^tful.slamber  which  knows  no  waking.  Of  late  years,  medical  col- 
leges, hospitals,  and  polytechnic  schools  have  been  established,  in  whiob 
they  teach  chemistry,  galvanism,  electricity,  &;c. — ^but  they  are  in- 
credulous about  the  application  of  it  to  the  conveyance  of  news. 
When  told  of  it  by  a  European,  they  exclaim :  ''  Your  honor  says 
so,  and  therefore  it  must  be  so— but  I  would  muck  prefsr  to  see  it^ 

Their  lawyers  are  as  numerous  as  blackberries,  but  they  employ 
their  own  vakeels  or  pettifoggers  in  preference  to  the  English  barris- 
ters, whose  enormous  fees,  they  say,  are  ruinous  to  a  poor  man. 
Their  system  of  laws,  however,  it  is  thought  \>y  those  who  are  most 
&miltar  with  it,  bears  a  favorable  comparison  with  that  of  every 
other  nation. 

"  Agrkulture^''  says  a  distinguished  Orientalist,  "  stands  foremost 
among  the  pursuits  of  native  Hindoos.  *  Two  modes  of  cultivation 
are  practised,  wet  and  dry^  the  former  being  devoted  principally  to 
rice  and  indigo,  the  land  requiring  to  be  watered  by  means  of  tanks 
with  their  high,  strong  en^ankments,  and  wells  from  twenty  to  three 
hundred  feet  deep,  while  upon  the  dry  lands  are  the  sugar-cane,  bar- 
ley, wheat,  and  various  other  grains,  fruity  and  vegetables.  The 
plough  used  by  the  farmer  consists  of  two  rude  sticks,  or  one  if  suffi- 
ciently crooked,  with  an  iron  spike  at  the  end  as  a  share,  which  the 
ploughman  guides  with  one  hand,  while  he  uses  the  other  in  direct- 
ing the  movements  o(  the  cattle ;  thus  making  a  rut  or  scratch  in 
the  field  similar  to  the  movement  just  beneath  the  soil  of  a  strong 
finger.  Entering  a  village  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day,  you  will  see 
the  farmer  going  to  his  toil,  bearing  upon  his  shoulder  yoke  and 
plough,  which  he  steadies  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
liolds  the  rope-reins  fastened  to  his  tiny  bullocks.  The  sowing  is  as 
clumsy  as  the  ploughing.  The  common  drill-machine  has  three 
pieces  of  sticks,  that  make  scratches  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth, 
and  the  seeds  drop  into  the  scratches  through  tJiree  hollow  bits  of 
bamboo,  that  are  immediately  behind  the  scratching  sticks.  These 
bamboos  are  united  to  one  rude  vessel  at  the  top,  containing  the 
seeds.  The  larger  seeds  are  sown  by  means  of  a  bamboo,  fastened 
io  a  drill  by  a  string,  and  having  a  little  cup  at  the  end.  A  woman 
attends  to  this  bamboo,  holding  it  directly  over  any  one  of  the  three 
scratches  into  which  she  wishes  the  seed  to  fall,  with  one  hand,  and 
dropping  the  seed  into  the  cup  with  the  other.  The  covering  plough 
follows,  which  is  a  horizontal  stick,  drawn  along  by  two  bullocks,  and 
by  being  pressed  against  the  ground,  covers  the  seed  with  mould. 
Tne  operation  of  sowing  requires  the  attention  of  four  persons,  and 
the  labor  of  four  bullocks.  The  business  of  the  harrow  is  performed 
by  an  instrument  like  a  ladder,  on  which  the  husbandman  stands, 
while  rough  bushes  attached  to  it  assist  in  smoothing  the  ground. 
Instead  of  threshing  machines,  the  rice  is  beaten  out  of  the  husk,  the 
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polw  trodden  out  hj  the  cattle,  and  the  amAlI  gisin  dirMhad  widi  ft 
staff.  These  implements  are  the  same  that  have  beeo  in  use  throu^ 
out  the  land  from  time  immemorial !  Rice,  wheat,  borlej,  indigo, 
opium,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  are  unong  their  principal  productiona. 
llie  productions  of  tbe  loom  are  muslins,  chintz,  silks,  oarpets,  cali- 
ooes  and  shawls,  wWch  are  proverbial  for  tJie  beauty  of  their  color- 
ing — although  in  texture  they  are  not  equal  to  those  of  Europe  sod 
our  own  country. 

Their  popular  gama  are  similar  to  those  of  America ;  such  as 
ohess,  backgammon,  marbles,  cock-fighting,  and  other  amusements 
«hich  are  of  a  more  demoralizing  character.  Tiger  and  elephant- 
bunting  are  some  of  their  most  manly  and  dangerous  sports — a 
nabob  often  turning  out  with  a  retinue  of  a  hundred  strMig.  Oym- 
tKuliea  and  jugglery  are  extremely  popular,  and  what  we  dossically 
denominate  hocw-pocus,  such,  for  example,  as  cutting  the  throat  of 
%pig  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  and  then  restoring  hira  to  ail  his  pris- 
tine swinish  dignity,  is  applauded  to  the  echo.  Their  fouduess  for 
RMMie  is  one  of  their  most  peculiar  traits.  Sir  William  Jones,  who 
aeems  to  have  had  as  ardent  a  love  for  music  as  for  every  thing  that 
was  of  an  intellectual  or  spiritual  character,  relates  a  story  which  ba 
received  from  a  learned  Hindoo,  "  who  told  him  that  he  had  seen 
the  most  venomous  and  malignant  snalws  leave  their  holes  upon 
hearing  tunes  on  a  flute,  which  gave  them  peculiar  delight.  And  an 
JBtelligent  Persian,  who,  repeating  his  story  agun  and  agun,  and 
permitted  him  to  write  it  down  from  his  own  lips,  declared  that  he 
had  more  than  once  been  present  when  a  celebrated  lutanist,  named 
Ba&al,  was  playing  to  a  large  company,  in  a  grove  near  Shira^  whea 
he  distinctly  saw  Uie  nightingales  trying  to  vie  with  the  musician — 
sometimes  warbling  on  the  trees,  sometimes  fluttering  from  branch 
to  branch,  as  if  they  wished  to  approach  the  instrument  whence  the 
melody  proceeded ;  and  at  length  dropping  on  tha  ground  in  a  kind 
of  eostacy,  from  which  they  were  soon  raisfld  by  a  change  of  note." 
Pespite  their  love  of  the  marvellous,  the  argument  in  &vor  of  the 
Quistian  system,  drawn  from  miraclet,  is  almost  powerless  upon 
their  minds.  Over  against  one  miracle  of  the  Gospel  record,  multi- 
tudes are  contained  in  their  sacred  books,  and  performed  before  their 
eyes.  Their  judgment  may  tell  them  that  it  is  jugglery,  and  so  they 
say  may  have  been  those  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  To  plu(^ 
at  mouutaiDB,  and  hurl  them  to  and  fro  at  will — to  cut  off  parts  of 
the  moon,  and  cast  them  to  the  earth — to  fish  up  sacred  books  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea — these  are  but  a  few  among  the  deeds  of  tlie 
Hindoo  deities,  and  what  more  of  miracle  can  any  religion  allege  t 

This  objection  against  the  ipedal  divinity  of  Christianity  is  often 
and  skillfully  used  by  the  Brahmin  to  parry  the  blow  aimed  against 
his  favorite  creed,  and  to  gain  for  the  sytt«m  he  teaches  a  stronger 
hold  upon  the  faith  of  its  credulous  and  attached  devotees. 

The  word  caste  was  originally  introduced  by  tbe  Portuguese  to  de- 
ugnate  the  different  classes  of  society.  The  ^rst  rank  is  that  of  BraJt- 
nin  and  the  Kihatirat,  the  Vmhas  and  tbe  Soodras,  with  various 
jubdivisions ;  tbe  lowest  of  which  Is  the  Pariah,  who,  tc^etber  with 
aU  foreigners,  are  considered  tb«  o&oourings  of  sot^ety. 


With  r^ard  to  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  as  thej  lay  daim  to 
three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  divinities  of  a  subordinate  ohar- 
icter,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  say  anything  concerning  them.  Their 
**  great  guns"  were  Brahmay  Vishnu  and  Siva^  who  constitute  the 
Triad.  Brahma  is  styled  the  "  Great  Father,"  and  Vishnu,  the  "  Pu. 
rifier,"  and  Siva,  the  *' Destroyer,"  or  the  Devil.  The  peculiarities 
<^  these  were  of  so  impious  and  disgusting  a  character,  that  we  muat 
beg  to  be  excused  for  even  alluding  to  them.  We  will  only  say, 
that  (he  practical  working  of  their  whole  system  leads  to  the  utmosl 
d^ravity  of  morals  and  manners.  The  earliest  authentic  date  of 
which  we  know  any  thing  concerning  the  missionary  enterprise  In 
bdia,  was  in  the  fourteenth  century,  under  the  auspices  of  Fran9ois 
Xavier  and  other  Jesuits  of  the  Romish  Church.  Bishop  Heber  is, 
however,  of  opinion,  that  St.  Thomas  was  the  first  who  preached  the 
Gospel,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  that  country — a  church  having 
been  erected  near  the  city  of  Madras  in  honor  of  that  apostle.  The 
first  charter  for  the  establishment  of  Protestant  missions  was  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Third,  in  the  year  A.  D.  1701.  This  was  foU 
k>wed  by  the  "  Dani^  Missionary  Society"  in  1705.  Since  this 
time  almost  every  denomination  of  Christians  in  England  and  on 
the  continent,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country,  have  established  mis- 
sionary societies  in  various  portions  of  India.  But  we  must  conclude 
our  article  in  the  words  of  an  American  Missionary  who  has  recently 
returned  from  that  country  : 

**  The  whole  missionary  corps  of  India,  able-bodied,  and  ripe  for  action, 
caanot  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty%  and   speaking  twenty  different 
languages.     When  I  tell   my  readers  that  the  whole  number  of  con- 
verts to  Christianity,  excluding  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
cannot  exceed  ten  thousand,  let  him  not  be  surprised  and  disheartened, 
bat  rather  be  thankful  that  against  such  fearful  odds  such  results  have 
been  gained.     England  requires  two  hundred  thousand  well-disciplined 
troops  to  subject  to  her  dominion  the  flesh  and  blood  of  India.     And  now 
because  a  few  soldiers  of  the  cross  have  not  taken  from  Satan  and  all  his 
principalities  and  powers  in  these  his  high  places  of  abomination  and  nn, 
this  his  most  loyiu  province,  and  are  not  now  with  the  milhons  of  its  re- 
deemed people,  shouting  high  and  jubilant  songs  of  conquest,  there  are, 
forsooth,  those  who  begin  to  wonder  at  the  protraction  of  the  fight,  and  to 
despond  of  conquest.     If  any  are  disposed  to  despond,  let  them  remember 
Calvary,  and  say,  •*  From  the  cross  came  the  crown— out  of  the  grave 
came  heaven — ^throagh  the  gibbet's  shame  came  the  Church's  glory." 
As  it  was  in  Judea,  so  is  it  in  India.     Though  there  be  night,  *'  the  mom- 
bg  Cometh."    This  must  be  our  motto  to  warm  our  zeal  and  nerve  our 
arm — to  cheer  our  despondency,  aod  strengthen  our*  faith  :  **  faint,  tbt 
puasuiiro." 

Note. — Since  writing  the  above  article,  we  have  seen  in  tbe  October  number  of  tib* 
"Weitminater  RcTicw,'*  a  critique  on  a  Hindoo  drama,  entitled  "  Vicramorvaae" — by 
Kalidasa.  Bdited  for  the  ate  of  tbe  atadents  of  the  Saat  India  College.  And  "  Uaha- 
vira-charita,"  or  tbe  Hiitory  of  Rama  ;  a  Sanscrit  play,  by  a  member  of  the  Aaiatic  0o- 
eiety  of  Paris.  The  history  of  the  Hindoo  drama  is  discassed  at  considerable  iengtb-^ 
intitKlnciag  lu  into  a  new  world  of  romance  and  poetry. 
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[Thb  foUowing  paper  wu  dalivered  by  the  Editor,  u  tb  addnii  befon  Iha 
CKowpAit  SocUty  of  Ihi  Celkft  of  CharlctUm,  at  ita  Bnniverfary  celebiation,  on 
fbe  IMh  of  Navember  last.  A  cop;  of  il,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  vai  re- 
q«eat«d  for  publication  ;  but  being  on  the  ere  of  departure  from  Charleiton, 
we  ptotmaed  to  aupeTriae  and  re-write,  at  our  leiaure  moments,  in  Kew-Oileana, 
the  mannicript  which  had  been  prepared  in  the  ehort  space  of  three  or  four 
daja.  HaTing  waited  three  tnonthi  for  these  letMiae  momenta  in  TUn,  and 
being  hopeleea,  in  the  multiplicity  of  our  engagemente,  of  ever  haTiDg  them  at 
command,  w:e  have  concludail,  at  last,  I .  let  the  paper  go  with  all  ita  imperfec- 
tion! on  iti  head.  Hard;  aj  the  reiolution  ii,  we  are,  at  the  lame  time, 
otiwilliDg  to  tmet  it  u  a  tepaiaU  jiampUel,  with  all  official  pomp  and  circumatance, 
to  innte  ciiticiem  ;  but  prefer  it  ahould  aaeume  the  ehape  of  an  article  in  a 
magaiine,  perchance  to  be  overlooked,  or  at  moit  akimmed,  amid  a  ma»  of 
more  intereeting  material.  We  beg  pardon  to  our  frieuda  of  the  Society  for 
•nch  a  liberty  ;  but  hardly  think  they  will  be  incotitalabU.  At  all  event*,  their 
trttuiay  will  escape  a  round  tai  by  our  resolution  ;  and  if  they  will  insist  upon 
reading  the  document,  the  gentlemen  may  have  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  As 
w«  hate  apologies — here  they  end  ',  and  bete,  most  likely,  would  be  the  omtg» 
of  the  whole  matter,  if  we  had  any  other  article  at  hand  to  occupy  the  page* 
thai  are  reaerred  far  Ibis. ) 

In  the  limited  sphere  of  an  address,  I  can  hope  to  do  little  more 
than  giance  at  the  mere  outlines  of  a  subject  I  have  selected  for 
myself,  and  which  may,  in  brifef,  be  represented  as  "  The  History  of 
the  Study  and  Knowledge  of  Nature,  and  more  particularly  the  Study 
ud  Knowledge  of  the  Earth  and  Man." 

If  I  can,  from  the  gi'eat  field  which  opens  itself  infinitely  out,  here 
■coze  upon  a  few  promiuent  points  of  interest  and  attraction — flowers 
from  a  garden  where  all  is  oriental  luxuriance  and  beauty — and  pre- 
sent them  in  any  muiner,  however  feeble,  which  may  excite  your 
further  prosecution  of  the  study,  1  shall  deem  myself  abundantly 
happy. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  fields  of  nature — the  natural  world — bow  bound- 
less and  inexhaustible  are  the  subjects  which  present  themselves  in 
progression  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  how,  in  comparison  with  their 
exquisite  grace  and  linJsh,  and  marvellous  perfection,  do  all  that  he  has 
achieved  in  his  boasted  advances  in  arts,  civilization  and  progress, 
dwindle  away  into  little  less  thun  microscopic  insignificance  !  1-have 
in  my  mind  a  passage  from  Aristotle,  which  Cicero  baa  preserved, 

*  TheteiUDpoBwhicbtisrdiicoanehiBgi,  irechiefljiheBaKHiHnDiboldt'i  Cotmos, 
OajrofsEanb  and  Han,  Dr.  Non'a  J,eciur««  on  Man,  etc.  A  pea  nan.v  eery  lamed 
intended,  bnt  (he  render  hu  egcipr^d  ifaitm,  b;  ihe  same  proiidenre  which 
pt.    This  i]  a  practical  pnwf  or  the  error  of  re- 
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beaatifully  showing  this  contrast  of  the  works  of  nature  and  the 
works  of  art.  The  philosopher  supposes  a  nation  dwelling  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  shut  up  by  its  close  walls ;  but  yet,  possessed  of 
all  the  rich  abundance  In  houses,  palaces,  statuary,  paintings,  dsc,  of 
nation,  in  the  highest  possible  civilization  and  luxury,  ^'  If  such 
beings,'^  he  tells  us,  **  could  receive  tidings  of  the  power  and  might  of 
the  gods,  and  could  then  emerge  from  tb«ir  hidden  dwellings  through 
the  open  fissures  of  the  earth  to  the  places  which  we  inhabit— could 
suddenly  behold  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  vault  of  heaven — 
could  recognise  the  expanse  of  the  cloudy  firmament,  and  the  might 
of  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  admire  the  sun  in  its  majesty,  beauty, 
and  radiant  effulgence ;  and  lastly — ^when  night  veiled  the  earth  in 
darkness,  could  behold  the  starry  heavens,  the  changing  moon,  and 
the  stars  rising  and  setting  in  the  unvarying  course  ordained  from 
eternity,  they  would  surely  exclaim — ^  These  are  gods,  and  such 
great  things  must  be  the  work  of  their  hands.'  ^' 

In  the  struggle  to  grasp  even  a  few  of  the  pearly  shells  on  the 
great  and  infinite  shores  of  nature,  much  less  to  rise  to  a  colnpreheU' 
aion  of  the  myriads  of  perfect  forms,  which,  in  a  drop  of  water,  or  in 
A  universe  of  worlds,  exhibit  her  inexhaustible  wealth  and  resources, 
A  crushing  sense  of  immensity  is  upon  us — a  sense  of  nothingness 
and  might, — the  worm  and  the  God  ! 

It  is  the  same  to  me,  and  I  cannot  distinguish  the  emotions  into 
greater  and  less,  when  I  am  told  by  Ehrenberg  that  40,000,000,000 
of  the  silicious  shellss  of  Galionellse  are  contained  in  a  cubic  inch  of 
the  polishing  slate  of  Bilan  ;  or  when  Herschell  declares,  that  in  the 
clusters  of  the  milky  way,  there  are  more  than  eighteen  millions  of 
suns,  each  the  centre  of  a  universe  of  planets  and  moons,  some  of 
them  so  distant,  that  they  must  have  been  in  existence  two  millions 
of  years  before  a  ray  of  their  light  could  have  reached  our  earth ;  or 
when  we  are  assured  by  the  same  great  astronomer,  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  growing  worlds  may  be  traced  in  the  heaven^  in  the  con- 
traction and  hardening  of  nebulous  matter :  "  worlds  bursting  into 
life,"  in  a  poetic  figure, "  like  grass  in  the  night!" 

I  dare  not  presume  upon  a  hasty  glance  at  even  the  prominent 
divisions  which,  like  great  landmarks,  lead  us  onward  in  our  study  of 
Nature  in  all  of  her  infinite  and  wondrous  developments.  The  fields 
of  astronomy,  of  geology,  natural  history,  and  botany,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  and  paleontology,  must  each  be  exhausted  before  philoso- 
phy can  reiedize  how  meagre,  in  all  their  magnificence,  afler  all,  are  her 
attainments !  The  humbler  part  will  be  ours,  to  trace  out  merely 
something  of  the  progress  of  the  mind  of  man,  as  it  has  employed 
itself  in  all  ages  in  the  investigation  and  discovery  of  physical  laws 
and  phenomena,  and  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees  traced  out  the 
earth  we  inhabit,  for  this  at  present  is  the  extent  to  which  our  labors 
Can  reach  its  configuration  and  general  physiognomy,  its  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  and  the  races  of  men  who  have  influenced  and  con- 
trolled its  historical  developments. 

In  the  ages  of  antiquity  most  distinguished  for  refinement  and 
civilization,  the  study  of  physical  forms  and  natural  forces  yielded 
always  in  importance  to  that  of  the  intellectual,  moral  and  metaghy* 


•icfti  DBture  of  nun.  The  Gre^  though  utuated,  u  it  were,  in  ft 
garden,  around  which  lingered  all  the  most  beautiful,  captivatiog  and 
lovely  sceneiy,  blended  with  the  soflest  and  most  hixuriaut  climate, 
■aemed  incapable  of  rising  higher  than  a  mere  intellectual  appreoi^ 
tioo,  in  whidi  the  heart  had  little,  if  anything,  to  do.  Man  and  hia 
oocupations,  his  passions  and  his  stru^les,  human  and  active  life, 
psyi^ological  and  historical  results,  were  sufficient  to  absorb  everj 
mental  energy.  Here  oentered  the  whole  int«llectual  system.  The 
epic  and  the  lyrio  exhausted  the  donuuns  of  poetry,  in  which  man 
was  introduced  as  the  actor,  and  nature  but  in  the  relative  and  sub- 
ordinate, I  had  almost  said  degraded,  position.  The  later  days  c^ 
Greece,  which  witnessed  the  growth  of  descriptive  and  didactio 
poetry,  witnessed  at  the  same  time  the  decline  that  had  already  t^en 
place  in  the  national  genius,  and  spirit,  and  freedom. 

The  Rornana  differed  little  in  these  respects  &om  their  neighbors, 
whose  civilization  they  absorbed.  In  their  forms  of  literature,  po- 
etry and  philosophy,  they  were  but  close,  and,  in  many  respects, 
barren  iditators.  hi  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace  and  Tibultus,  the  eubw- 
dinate  part  of  nature  ia  again  made  prominently  to  project,  wMlsfc 
man  and  society  are  the  fond  and  cherished  idols.  Ceesar,  who  waa 
at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  general,  in  his  passage  of  the  Alps  saw 
nothing  in  its  gorgeous  scenery  to  attract  him  from  the  composition 
of  a  grammatical  work,  and  Silius  Italicus  describes  these  veiy  Alps, 
and  the  magnifioent  outlines  of  Switzerland,  as  a  barren  and  hideovt 
wildemeMi!  "No  description,"  says  Humboldt,  "has  been  trans- 
mitted to  US  from  antiquity  of  the  eternal  snows  of  the  Alps,  red- 
dened by  the  evening  glow  or  the  morning  dawn,  of  the  beauty  of  the 
blue  ice  of  the  glaciers,  or  of  the  sublimity  of  Swiss  natural  scenery, 
although  statesmen  and  generals,  with  m^i  of  letters  in  their  retinue, 
continually  passed  through  Helvetia  on  their  way  to  Gaul.  All 
these  travellers  think  only  of  complaining  of  the  wretchedness  of 
the  roads,  and  never  appeared  to  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  ro- 
mantic beauty  of  the  scenery  through  which  they  passed. 

An  exception,  however,  occurs  in  the  case  of  Cioero,  who  seemed 
never,  in  all  the  affairs  of  sta(«,  the  triumphs  of  oratory,  and  the 

{lursuits  of  philosophy,  to  have  lost  his  relish  for  whatever  was 
ovely  and  attractive  in  the  natural  world.  "  Nothing,"  he  writes  to 
Atticus,  "  can  be  more  delightful  than  this  solitude — nothing  more 
charming  than  this  country-seat,  the  neighboring  shore,  and  the  view 
of  the  sea.  Next  to  my  Atticus,  nothing  is  so  dear  to  me  as  soli- 
tude, in  which  1  hold  intercourse  with  philosophy,  though  often  in- 
terrupted by  my  tears.  1  struggle  as  much  as  1  am  able  against 
such  emotions,  but,  as  yet,  1  am  unequal  to  the  contest." 

The  introduction  of  Christianity,  in  giving  higher  notions  of  God, 
and,  as  it  were,  elevating  his  works,  as  in  some  degree  the  reflection 
of  his  excellence  and  perfection,  whilst  it  diminished  the  impurtanoe 
of  merely  human  action  and  machinery,  was  favorable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  natural  studies.  We  find  in  the  earlier  fathers  a  spirit,  no- 
where to  be  sought  among  tiie  philosophers  of  a  previous  age,  and,  chief- 
\y,  in  Basil  the  Great,  bis  brother  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Chrysostom. 


Unhi^pQj,  however,  in  Bubsequent  ages,  as  the  Christiaii  system  be- 
came degraded  in  its  contest  with  heathen  mythologies,  the  study  of 
nature  eame  again  to  be  regarded  as  but  a  cunning  expedient  of  witcb* 
craft  and  sorcery,  to  be  interdicted  to  the  faithful,  ^^with  all  sinful 
books  of  physics,"  in  the  celebrated  Councils  of  Tours  and  of  Paris ! 
Albertus  Magus  and  Roger  Bacon  were  the  first  to  deliver  sdenoe 
from  this  thraldom  of  monkish  bigotry  and  ignorance. 

The  Germanic  races  of  the  middle  ages  combined  with  that 
haughty  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence  which  is  exhibited  in 
all  the  constitutions  that  have  been  perfected  out  of  their  political 
systems,  a  love  and  enjoyment  of  nature,  developing  itself  in  their 
inner  life  and  manners  and  institutions,  and  in  the  songs  of  their 
Minnesingers^  which  form  so  interesting  a  part  of  the  literature  of 
those  rude  and  stormy  times. 

I^  however,  from  what  is  distinguished  as  classical  antiquity,  and 
the  forms  of  society  which  grew  out  of  it,  we  pass  to  other  still  re- 
mote nations,  who  have  played  no  unimportant  historical  part,  these 
instructive  inquiries  into  their  appreciation  of  the  physical  and  ma- 
terial world  may  still  further  be  pushed  with  advantage. 

India,  as  far  back  as  the  most  &bulous  and  mythical  times,  opens 
lier  broad  gates  as  the  cradle  in  which  the  natural  sciences  were  first 
locked.  It  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  how  it  happened,  on  the  the- 
ory of  Lasseu,  that  a  part  of  the  Arian  race,  with  their  high  and 
noble  characteristics  and  elevated  mental  endowments,  emigrated 
thither  from  the  northwest  of  Asia,  that  so  genial  a  dimate^  so  pro- 
lific a  soil,  sudi  rich  and  spontaneous  products  and  inexhaustible 
vegetable  life,  should  have  induced  in  the  Indians  a  contem- 
plative tone  of  mind,  reflected  in  all  their  literature,  and  generating, 
at  last,  that  theological  system  of  the  Brahmins,  which,  as  it  were, 
ieijies  the  forces  of  nature.  We  catch  this  spirit  in  the  Vedas,  the 
most  ancient  of  their  poems ;  in  the  works  of  Kalidasa,  and  in  the 
heroic  poems  of  Ramayana  and  Mahalharata,  made  known  to  us  by 
oriental  scholars.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Persians,  or  West  Arians, 
though  of  a  later  origin,  exhibit  far  less  of  the  fervor  for  natural 
soenery,  there  being  little  in  the  characteristics  of  Persia  like  those 
of  Hindostan,  to  stimulate  the  wild  outpourings  of  a  spirit. 

Passing  northwards  from  the  Iranian  Plateaux  to  the  Uralian 
Mountains,  we  come  to  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Finnish  race.  A 
collection  of  the  songs  of  this  people,  made  long  subsequent,  breathes 
an  animated  love  of  nature,  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  po- 
etry but  that  of  India.  Aji  ancient  epos,  containing  nearly  3,000 
verses,  treats  of  a  fight  between  the  Fins  and  the  Laps,  and  the  fate  of 
a  demi-god  named  Vaino,  and  gives  a  deeply-interesting  and  graphic 
account  of  Finnish  country  life. 

With  Hebrew  poetry  we  are  all  familiar.  Seizing  upon  the  high- 
est forms  of  expression,  it  loses  itself  in  the  glorious  effort  to  com- 
pass all  nature  as  the  handiwork  of  God  I  Terrestrial  and  celestial 
scenery  are  blended  into  one  view,  with  religious  fervor  and 
oriental  luxuriance  of  figure,  as  expressive  of  the  ffreatness  and  the 
glory  of  Jehovah.     A  single  psalm,  which  should  oe  in  the  heart  of 


eveirj  one,  is  said,  with  a  few  grand,  jet  simple  touches,  to  depict 
the  whole  Coimof,  or  universal  nature.  "Oh!  Lord,  my  God!  thou 
art  very  great — thou  art  clothed  with  honor  and  majesty — who 
ooverest  thyaelf  with  light  as  with  a  gannent,  who  stretcnest  out  the 
heavens  like  a  curtain — who  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  Hm 
watbra — who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot — who  walketh  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind.  Oh !  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works — is 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all — the  earth  is  lull  of  thy  riches. 
The  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works.  He  looketh  upon  the  earth, 
and  it  trembleth— ^e  touches  the  hills,  and  they  emoke." 

The  discovery  of  America  introduced  to  Europe  new  and  stirring 
scenes,  in  which  all  the  grandest  and  most  magnificent  features  of 
nature  were  revealed  ;  in  comparison  with  which,  what  had  been 
previously  familiar,  seemed  but  tame  and  unimposing.  Nothinz 
could  surpass  the  deep  and  general  excitement  of  all  classes  in  whicS 
imagination  was  aroused,  by  the  narrations  of  commanders  and 
soldiers,  to  the  daily  expectancy  of  new  and  still  higher  revelations. 
"'  The  tropical  world,  with  all  the  luxurianc«  of  its  vegetation  on  the 
plains,  with  all  the  gradations  of  its  varied  oi^anisms  on  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  Cordilleras,  and  with  all  the  reminiscences  of  northern 
climates,  associated  with  the  inhabited  plateaux  of  New-Mexico,  New- 
Granada  and  Quito,  were  now  first  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  Euro- 
peans. A  passionate  love  of  the  study  of  nature,  which  originated 
chiefly  in  the  North,  glowed  in  the  breasts  of  all;  int«llectual  expan- 
sion of  views  became  associated  with  the  enlargement  of  knowledge, 
while  the  poetic  and  sentimental  tone  of  feeling  peculiar  to  the  epoch 
of  which  we  speak,  has,  since  the  close  of  uie  last  century,  been 
identified  with  literary  compositions,  whose  forms  were  unknown  to 
former  agea." 

Thus  have  we,  though  it  must  be  confessed  in  a  very  inadequate 
manner,  marked  the  gradual  development  in  all  nations  of  the  love 
and  study  of  nature  from  the  remotest  periods,  when  myths  and  alle- 
gorical symbols  supplied  the  place  of  that  actual  knowledge  we  have 
at  last  attained  of  tne  operations  of  the  physical  world. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  history  of  the  knowledge  of  our  own  earth,  its  con- 
tinental masses,  plains,  plateaux  and  mountains — its  great  oceans  and 
islands  and  rivers — its  various  heterogeneous  and  scarcely  assimilated 
races  and  nations,  a  subjectis  unfolded  to  us,  upon  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  exhaust  our  interest.  With  your  permission,  we  shall 
employ  the  remainder  of  this  address  in  its  examination  and  develop- 

Tha  progress  of  the  same  spirit  of  scientific  research,  generaliza- 
tion and  classification,  which  h^s  forced  history  to  rise  higher  than  a 
mere  barren  concal«nat!On  of  events,  ■  has,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  developed  a  philosophv  of  geography.  No  longer  satisfied 
with  barren  enumerations  of  physical  phenomena,  like  the  catalogue 
of  Homer's  ships,  it  is  the  part  of  enlightened  geography,  or  as  it 
should  be  more  properly,  geogony,  to  seize  upon  ^e  relations  of 
matter  in  its  action  upon  matter,  or  upon  organized  beings  and 
bamaa  societies ;  descending  down,  as  it  were,  beneath  the  crust, 
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into  the  very  physiology  and  life  of  the  globe.  It  is  in  this  field  the 
great  Humboldt,  after  an  octogenarian  experience,  measures  again 
his  strength.  Here  we  trace  the  pathway  of  Carl  Ritter  and  Steflens, 
and  follow  the  legitimate  development  of  their  labors  in  the  physical 
atlas  of  Berghaus  and  Keith  Johnson,  or  in  the  lectures  of  Arhold 
Guyot,  delivered  last  winter  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which 
I  commend  to  your  earnest  attention. 

I  cannot  but  dwell,  for  a  moment,  upon  the  importance  of  that 
portion  of  physical  geography  which  employs  itself  in  tracing  the 
characteristic   differences  and  various  types  of  the  human  race,  and 
in  which  the  present  age  is  more  actively  employed  than  any  pre- 
vious one  has  been.    The  origin  of  races,  the  climatic  and  physical 
causes  operating  upon  them,  the  relations  in  the  roots  and  structure 
of  languages,  the  modifying  and  controlling  forces  of  great  natural 
boundaries  and  divisions, — in  fact,  everything  that  is  understood  by 
ethnology,  is  as  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  political  economist, 
statesman,  and  sound  practical  philosopher,  as  the  mere  man  of 
science.  In  the  application  of  political  theories  and  systems,  the  states- 
man who  overlooks  great  and  cardinal  distinctions  in  the  races  and 
geographical  relations  of  men,  will  in  vain  attempt  to  work  out  the 
problems  of  their  social  and  political  existence.    This  truth  was  per- 
ceived by  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  I  think  is  clearly  manifest  in  that  remark- 
able speech  made  at  nearly  the  close  of  his  career,  which  opens  with 
a  refutation  of  the  strained  dogma  attributed  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  ^*  that 
all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,"  and  a  profound  ignorance  of  it  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  wild  dreams  and  vagaries  of  the  reformers 
of  the  present  day.    The  Prudhons  and  Fouriers,  French  Socialists, 
Continental  Republicans,  Northern  Abolitionists,  who,  setting  out 
with  the  perfect  equality  in  every  respect  of  all  the  nations  and  fami- 
lies of  men,  proclaim  the  doctrines  of  universal  republicanism,  unu 
tergal  a^rarianism,  and  in  addition,  the  fullness  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom from  all  restraint,  stand  ready  to  fit,  as  in  the  bed  of  Procrustes, 
Hottentot    and  Bushman,  semi-civilized  Negro  and  Caucasian,  to 
Dstitutions  of  a  common  shape  and  character ! 
It  is,  therefore,  that  I  look  to  ethnological  studies  as  the  sure  means 
of  correcting  the  inveterate  and  dangerous  v^aries  of  political 
theorists,  and  of  saving  mankind  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  blood 
and  slaughter,  growing  out  of  the  physically  impossible  efforts  of 
odnqueroTs  to   fuse  discordant  and  irreconcilable  races    into   one 
common  mass.  The  idle  fantasies,  too,  of  a  pseudo-philanthropy  and 
patriotism,  seeking  in  a  lower  state  of  civilization,  or  in  a  lower  ethno- 
logical type  to  imitate  the  forms  and  institutions  of  a  higher  and 
more  perfect  one,  must,  I  think,  at  the  same  time  be  dissipated  or 
controlled.*    It  is  in  this  respect  I  have  taken  an  especial  interest  in 
the  explorations  and  discussions  of  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Nott,  of 
Mobile,  which  have  been  followed  up  by  Morton  and  Agassiz,  and 


*  When  General  Lu&^ette,  at  the  head  of  the  National  Guard,  mif  ht  have  declared  a 
republic  for  France,  he  aid  not  heaitate  to  aanouoce,  the  French  people  Were  onprepared 
fi>r  aach  a  gOTemment. 
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replied  to  by  your  erudite  and  estimable  dtizen,  Baohman,  a  name  to 
proudly  reoognized  in  the  world  of  science. 

Gentlemen,  1  had  hoped  to  open  before  you  in  this  address,  many 
of  the  striking  and  beautiful  relations  and  contrasts  in  the  continents, 
islands,  oceans  and  climated  of  the  earth,  as  iJiey  influence  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  and  man  and  society,  the  great  ends,  so  far  as  we 
can  see  of.all  this  modification  of  matter,  aa  physical  geography 
fumi^iea  them ;  but  1  perceive  already  with  reluctance,  that  time 
will  not  now  admit.  1  must,  however,  advert  to  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  relations. 

Though  it  be  true  that  a  depression  of  a  few  hundred  feet  would 
make  no  change  on  the  eascntial  forms  of  the  solid  mass  of  the  earth, 
we  are  not  on  that  aocount  to  underrate  the  influence  even  of  the 
shapes  and  contours  of  continents  on  the  life  and  character  of  man. 
Were  all  the  peninsulas  and  islands  of  Europe,  the  great  historical 
continent,  so  added  to  the  common  mass,  as  to  give  one  uniform 
rounded  contour,  we  should  have  had,  even  now,  perhaps,  t^e 
uniformity  and  barbarism  of  New  Holland.  Itcannot  be  unim- 
portant that  a  country  is  elevated  or  spread  out  upon  tJie  level  oi 
tbe  sea,  when  we  oompare  in  the  atune  latitude  Hindostan,  with  the 
glowing  life  of  the  tropics,  and  the  deserts  of  Thibet,  the  perpetual 
and  deadly  fevers  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  perpetual  springs  of  tlia 
Mexican  plains.*  "  Place  the  beautiful  peninsulas  of  Europe  and 
India,"  says  Mr.  Guyot,  "  on  the  north  of  their  contisoits,  Italy  and 
Greece  become  Scandinavia,  and  India  a  Kamtscfaatka.  Placed  at  tha 
east  of  Asia,  all  Europe  would  be  but  a  froten  peninsula.  In  the 
same  manner,  if  the  Rocky  Mountains  bordered  Uie  eastern  coast  of 
North  America,  and  closed  against  the  nations  of  the  East  and  of 
Europe  the  entrance  to  the  rich  valley  of  the  Mississippi  ;  or  if  this 
immense  chain  extended  from  east  to  west,  across  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent,  and  barred  the  passage  of  liie  polar  winds, 
which  now  rush  unobstructed  over  these  vast  plains  ;  or  even  less,  if 
preserving  all  the  great  present  features  of  this  continent,  we  sup- 
pose, only,  tfae  interior  plains  were  inclined  slightly  towards  the 
north,  and  that  the  Mississippi  entered  into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  who 
does  not  see,  that  in  these  varioua  cases,  the  relations  of  warmtii  and 
moisture,  the  climate,  and  with  it  the  vegetation  and  the  animal 
world,  would  undei^o  the  most  important  modifications,  and  that 
these  changes  of  form  and  relative  poution  would  have  an  iniluenoa 
greater  still  upon  the  destinies  of  human  sodety,  both  in  ^e  present 
and  in  the  fiiture." 

To  follow  out  these  remarkable  relations  a  little  fiirther,  though 
their  importance  at  first  sight  be  not  so  obvious,  we  observe  what 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Lord  Bacon,  that  the  extremities  of  the  old 
and  the  new  world  both  terminate  at  a  point  in  the  south,  and  go  on 
gradually  widening  to  the  northward.  Forster,  whom  Humboldt 
acknowledges  as  his  Rret  guide  in  these  reaearches,  adds,  that  the 
southern  points    are  always  rocky,  are  the  extremes  of  mountain 


belts,  and  have  to  their  eastward  a  large  island,  or  groups  of  islands, 
and  that  all  the  continents  have  a  deep  bend  on  their  western  side, 
towards  the  interior  of  the  land.  Hie  further  singular  relation  was 
perceived  by  Humboldt,  that  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  the 
salient  or  projecting  angles  of  the  one  exactly  correspond  to  the  re- 
entering angles  of  the  other :  Cape  St.  Rogue  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
CSape  Verd  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  grouping  of  the  continental 
masses  belongs  to  Steffens,  who  discovered  they  were  arranged  two 
and  two  in  three  double  worlds,  united  by  an  isthmus  or  a  chain 
of  islands— on  the  one  side  of  the  isthmus  exists  always  an 
archipelago,  on  the  other  a  peninsula.  These  double  worlds  are  the 
two  Americas ;  Europe,  including  a  part  of  Western  Asia  and  Arabia, 
united  to  Africa  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  Asia — Australia  with  the 
continuous  chain  of  islands  interposed.  Leaving  the  domain  of  the 
solid  earth,  it  was  Carl  Ritter  who,  drawing  a  great  circle  dirough 
the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Southern  Asia,  traced  the  existence  of 
two  great  hemispheres,  the*  one  the  continental  or  land,  the  other  the 
oceanic,  or  water  hemisphere. 

But  further  than  this,  whilst  in  the  new  world  the  continents  ex- 
tend from  north  to  south,  which  gives  to  America  all  the  zones  of 
the  earth,  and  the  greatest  diversity  of  climatic  relations,  in  the  old 
world  the  line  of  their  projection  is  from  east  to  west,  A  more  im- 
portant contrast  between  the  different  continents,  consists  in  their 
difierent  indentations  or  length  of  sea-coasts :  since  these,  in  pro- 
moting foreign  intercourse,  are  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  civiliza- 
tion  of  the  world.  We  have  Africa  presenting  a  uniform,  monot- 
onous and  unbroken  front  to  the  sea,  and  assuming  the  character 
in  fact,  as  in  history,  of  a  closed  continent  We  have  Asia  nu- 
merously indented  and  articulated  with  peninsulas  and  bays ; 
but  still  far  behind  Europe,  which  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
these  irr^^larities  of  feature,  opening  her  interior  at  every  point 
to  the  sea,  and  giving  to  her  3,000  miles  more  of  sea-coast  than 
Africa,  which  has  three  times  her  dimensions.  In  the  new  world. 
North  America,  in  line  of  coasts,  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  South 
America,  and  is,  indeed,  more  highly  favored  in  this  regard  than 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  except  Europe. 

Time  will  not  permit  us  to  trace  the  great  common  law  of  slopes 
and  counter-slopes,  and  reliefs  of  continents,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  the  gentle  and  lengthened  slopes  of  the  great  mountain 
chains  towards  the  Atlantic  and  the  Frozen  Oceans,  and  the  steep  and 
ibrupt  slopes  towards  the  Pacific.  Nor  can  we  advert  to  the  con- 
trasts of  mountains,  plateaux  and  plains,  the  former  giving  character 
to  the  old  world,  and  the  latter  to  the  new. 

Nor  are  the  configurations  of  the  oc^eans  less  singular  and  interest- 
ing than  those  of  the  lands.  The  Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Indian 
oceans  correspond  to  the  double  worlds  of  Steffens.  In  their  contours 
they  have  a  common  opening  towards  the  south,  and  are  narrowed 
towards  the  north — ^the  reverse  of  the  continents.  The  Pacific  is  an 
oval,  the  Indian  ocean  a  triangle,  with  its  vortex  to  the  south,  the 
Atlantic  a  valley  wjth  parallel  sides,  widening  into  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
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He  first  is  characterized  by  ita  "  closed  seas,"  the  second  by  its 
"gulfs,"  the  third  by  its  "inland  seas,"  making  it,  in  the  figure  of 
Ut.  Guyot,  the  most  maritime  of  oc«abs,  as  the  Pacific  is  the  most 
octanie.  But  we  must  not  stop  at  the  mere  surface  of  these  great 
waters.  What  an  unexplored  field  is  still  spread  out  beneato,  in 
which  imagination  and  conjecture  are  left  to  exhaust  themselves  ! 
Where  do  these  depths  terminate,  or  are  they,  in  accordance  with 
popular  notions,  interminable  t  The  line  and  the  thermometer  have 
failed  to  solve  the  enigma.  Captain  Scoresby  sounded  7,200  feet  in 
the  Polar  seas  in  vain  ;  Captain  Ross  6,000  feet  in  Baffin's  Bay ; 
Captain  Davis  7,800  feet  south  of  Nantucket;  and  those  three  gallant 
American  officers,  the  two  Baches  and  Walsh,  have  reached  re- 
spectively the  prodigious  and  altogether  unexampled  measuremenld 
of  13,000  feet,  19,800  feet,  and  34,240  feet,  without  succeeding  in 
either  case  in  finding  a  resting  place  for  the  lead.  It  would  be 
necessary,  says  Guyot,  to  add  Mount  Washington  to  the  Dhalva 
Giri,  to  attain  a  height  equal  to  this  great  sounding  of  Walsh — and 
if  we  add  the  greatest  sea  depth  known  to  the  highest  mountwna, 
there  is  a  thickness  of  62,000  feet,  or  about  eleven  miles,  which  must 
be  given  to  the  outer  layer  of  our  globe. 

And,  finally,  if  we  compare  the  old  and  the  new  world  together, 
giving  a  close  attention  to  the  physiology  of  their  structure,  we  shall 
be  able  to  trace  many  of  the  causes  at  work  in  determining  the  di- 
versities of  vegetable  and  animal  nature  and  man.  The  old  and  the 
new  world  differ  in  the  number,  extent,  and  groupings  of  their  Con- 
tinents, in  their  pituation  with  respect  to  climatic  zones,  in  the  gene- 
ral direction  of  their  lands,  and  in  their  internal  structure.*  TTie 
new  world,  from  its  greater  abundance  of  waters,  and  ita  consequent 
great  humidity  of  atmosphere,  stimulates  into  a  riotous  luxuriance  all 
the  forms  of  vegetable  life,  and  those  insect  and  reptile  organisms 
most  intimately  dependent  upon  them.  In  the  higher  animal  life, 
and  in  man,  the  dry  or  continental  climate  of  tho  old  world  develops 
a  much  higher  perfection.  Thus,  in  the  same  scientific  order  the  ele- 
pliant,  rhinoceros  and  Mppopotainus,  of  the  old  world,  have  their 
counterparts  in  the  insigniricant  and  feeble  tapir  and  pecari  of  the 
new.  For  the  camel  and  the  dromedary,  there  answers  the  lama 
of  the  Andes,  of  but  haif  the  size  ;  for  the  kingly  lion  and  the  fierce 
tiger,  the  ounce  and  the  jnguurs  of  Brazil,  but  a  description  of 
larger  cats  !  'ITie  same  inferiorittj  in  the  higher  animal  life  is  every- 
where manifested  in  the  new  world,  and  in  the  highest  degree  in 
inaa.  Whilst  America,  fiom  Labrador  to  Cape  Horn,  can  boast  of 
but  a  single  copper-colored  race,  the  old  world  embraces  four  or  five 
distinct  races,  or  families  of  men.  Here  emanate  the  White  or 
Caucasian,  the  great  historical  and  progressive  family,  which  has  at- 
tained nearly  all  that  modem  civilization  claims.  Here  exist  the 
Mongolian  and  Malayan,  still  superior  to  the  copper-colored,  "  If 
we  take,"  according  to  Guyot,  "  even  those  races  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  old  world,  at  the  lowest  degree  of  the  social  state,  the 
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nomadic  tribes  of  the  plateaux  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  of  the  Western 
steppes,  they  are  still  far  superior  to  the  hunting  tribes  of  the  two 
Americas.  There  is  even  in  the  tropical  man  of  the  old  world,  in 
Africa  at  least,  a  somewhat  of  native  vigor,  of  vital  energy,  mani- 
fested by  his  sanguine  temperament,  by  his  gayety,  by  his  lively  af- 
fections, and  by  his  mtiscular  strength^  placing  him  higher  than  the 
Indians  of  tropical  America. 

In  this  striking  relation  of  the  two  worlds,  how  much  may  we  not 
mark  which  seems  to  indicate  a  great  final  cause.  In  the  one  a 
dense  vegetable  life,  exuberance  of  soil,  luxurious,  spontaneous  pro- 
duction, combined  with  scanty  population,  are  opened  to  the  eager 
interests  and  desires  of  the  other,  where  nature,  in  some  respects,  is 
more  of  a  sluggard,  and  developes,  in  its  highest  perfection,  nothing 
80  much  as  man  ; — man,  who,  from  the  remotest  times,  has  gone  on 
multiplying  in  her  midst  in  a  ratio  which  has  peopled  with  dense 
numbers  every  plain  and  valley.  Thus  the  new  world  welcomes  to 
her  bosom  the  crowded  emigration  of  the  old,  and,  for  three  hundred 
years,  the  stream  has  been  continually  setting  in  the  one  inviting 
quarter. 

Gentlemen,  afler  these  hurried  reflections,  which  give  but  a  mea- 
gre insight  into  the  nature  of  the  studies  of  the  earth  and  man,  which 
are  now  being  everywhere  prosecuted  with  so  much  active  research, 
let  us  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  progress,  from  the  most  humble 
and  obscure  beginnings,  of  the  knowledge  and  extent  of  the  earth^s 
surface,  and  of  the  various  phenomena  and  features  which  charac- 
terize it. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  copy  of  a  map,  drawn  and  colored  by  my 
friend.  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  which  I  regret  is  not  large  enough  to  be 
perceived  by  you  at  this  distance,  but  which  indicates  the  world,  as  it 
^as  known  and  unknown  to  the  ancients,  in  the  most  advanced  period 
of  their  history.     What  a  blank  does  this  map  present  of  about 
"nine-tenths  of  the  earth's  surface !     Beyond  the  south  of  Europe,  the 
west  of  Asia,  Palestine  and  Arabia,  with  a  narrow  slip  on  the  north 
of  Africa,  everything  is  terra  incognita^  as  much  so  almost  as  the 
surfiice  of  the  moon.     Not  that  explorations  may  not,  at  distant  pe- 
riods, have  been  made  within  some  of  these  limits,  but  that  nothing 
had  been  preserved  of  them  but  the  most  vague,  and  often  prepos- 
terous, traditions.     The  great  geographer,  Strabo,  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Christ,  knew  nothing  of  the  north  of  Asia,  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  or  of  India,  except  through  confused  Greek  tradi- 
tions.    The  interior  of  Africa  was  to  him  desert  and  uninhabitable, 
and  the  equator  an  altogether  unapproachable  limit.     The  Nile,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  flowed  from  India  and  Britain — in  the  view  of  the 
profound  Tacitus,  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Spain ! 

Taking  the  Mediterranean  as  the  starting  point  in  the  knowledge 
of  cosmogony,  we  find  that,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  Italy  was  an  un- 
Jtuown  land,  and  remained  so  until  the  Phoenicians,  according  to 
Humboldt,  opened  the  Tyrrhenian  basin  west  of  Sicily,  and  Tarte- 
^  mariners  reached  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Egyptian  civiliza- 
^on,  which  runs  back  to  the  dynasty  of  Manetho,  thirty -four  centu- 
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ries  before  ChriBt,  displayed  itself  in  a  growing  diapositran  to  vnder- 
btke  remote  expeditions,  and  colonize  distant  lands.  Rameses  Mia- 
monn,  1300  years  B.  C,  penetrated,  according  to  Herodotus,  inter 
Ethiopia,  vhere  Lepsius  thinks  his  most  southern  architectural  works 
were  fpund ;  and  crossed  from  Asia  Minor  into  Europe.  Tbi» 
Rameees,  or  Sesostris,  is  said  to  have  reached  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  bringing  back  captives  irom  Babylon,  and  to  have  first  at- 
tempted a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

lie  Phcenicians  made  still  further  advances  in  gec^ony,  in  plant- 
ing tbeir  colonies  along  the  Euxine,  on  the  fiithynian  shore,  on  the 
islands  of  the  JE^ean,  on  the  south  of  Spain,  on  the  north  of  Africa, 
or  in  commercial  expeditions  to  the  tin  and  amber  lands  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  etc.  They  visited  a  large  part  of 
the  northwest  coast  of  Africa,  and  it  is  oven  conjectured,  reached 
■otne  part  of  the  American  coast  or  neighboring  islands,  3.500  years 
before  Columbus,  and  3,000  before  Eric  Randaus's  celebrated  voyage 
to  Greenland  !  The  Tyrian  flag  floated  simultaneously  in  the  British 
and  Indian  seas — and  under  it  was  conducted  a  caravan  trade  in 
spices  and  incense  with  Arabia  Felix,  through  Falmyra,  and  to  the 
Chaldean  or  Nebathacic  Gerrha,  on  the  Western  or  Arabian  side  of 
^e  Persian  Gulf 

llie  Greeks,  who  come  nest  in  the  order  of  time,  were  influenced, 
as  Humboldt  tells  us,  by  three  causes,  in  extending  their  knowledge 
of  the  earth — the  attempte  to  penetrate  beyond  the  Mediterraneaa 
to  the  east,  similar  attempts  towards  the  west,  uid  the  establish- 
ment of  influential  colonies  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the 
Euxine.  The  advuice  towards  tho  east  is  known  in  history  as  the 
Argonavtie  Expedition  to  Colchis,  1,200  years  B.  C,  and  although 
the  accounts  of  this  adventure  are,  for  the  most  part,  mythical  and 
fabulous,  there  are  strong  reasons  to  think  it  but  an  eurly  attempt 
to  open  the  inhospitable  Euxlhe  to  the  commerce  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. Though  the  Phcenicians  had  long  before  passed  beyond  the 
Gaderi^n  Gate,  or  Pillars  of  Hercules,  it  was  Colccus  of  Samoa, 
who,  being  driven  out  of  the  Mediterranean  by  storms,  was  the  first 
to  make  knowu  to  the  admiring  Greeks  the  existence  of  the  great 
and  boundless  ocean.  Ever  striving  to  pass  beyond  this  common 
birrier,  Phcenicians,  Greeks,  Arabs,  Catalans,  Venetians,  Portuguese, 
Spaniards,  &c.,  essayed  the  passage  of  tho  Atlantic,  believed  by 
them  to  be  "a  miry  and  shallow  deep,"  and  proceeding  from  station 
to  station,  now  the  Canaries,  then  the  Azores,  finally  reached,  after 
some  2,500  years,  the  body  of  the  Western  Continent,  to  find  them- 
■elvea  anticipated  500  years  by  the  Northmen,  who  had  proceeded 
on  a  route  altogether  different. 

The  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  the  Macedonian  campaigns, 
which,  from  the  number  of  learned  naturalists,  artists  ond  philoao- 
phers  who  accompanied  them,  partake  almost  of  the  nature  of  scien- 
tific expeditjons,  extended  very  greatly  the  area  of  geo^phical 
knowledge,  and  of  the  progressive  history  of  mankind.  The  aim 
of  the  conqueror  was  to  "  amalgamate  the  nations  into  a  unity,  under 
HeUeaiatio  influences."    Diversities  the  most  remotei,  of  countries, 


tslimates,  and  races,  were  made  known  in  his  progress,  and  an  inti> 
mate  knowledge  derived  of  those  Eastern  products  of  which  com- 
mercial  intercourse  had,  as  yet,  furnished  little,  and  which,  at  this 
"day,  occupy  so  important  a  place  in  the  exchanges  of  civilized 
iiatioas;  to  wit,  rice,  cotton,  spices,  and  opium — ^wines  from 
^e  juice  of  palms,  sugar  from  the  sugar  cane,  wool  from  the  bom- 
baz  tree,  Thibetian  goats'  hair  shawls,  ottar  of  roses,  and  other  per- 
fomes,  eta  The  splendid  scenery  of  the  East,  too,  and  its  luxuriant 
and  rank  vegetation,  excited  the  highest  admiration  of  Greek  writers, 
who  described,  in  almost  oriental  poetry,  *Hhe  bamboo,  each  of 
whose  joints  might  serve  for  a  many-oared  keel,"  and  the  ''  Indian 
fig-tree,  taking  root  by  its  branches,  and  furnishing  a  leafy  canopy 
like  a  tent,  supported  by  pillars."    The  campaigns  of  Alexander 

fcve  rise,  also,  to  comparisons  and  contrasts  of  the  African  races  of 
'pt,  the  Arians  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  the  ancient  Indian  abo^ 
rigines,  of  dark  color,  but  not  wooUy-haired,  etc 

After  the  fall  of  Uie  Macedonian  Empire,  it  devolved  upon  the 
Ptolemies  of  Egypt  to  enlarge  the  field  of  cosmogony,  which  had 
been  handed  over  to  them.  The  three  first  of  the  name,  whose 
reigns  occupied  a  century,  guided  by  a  passion  for  science,  estab- 
lished institutions  of  learning,  and  strenuously  urged  the  extension 
of  foreign  trade.  The  result  of  their  encouragement  was,  that,  even 
before  Qirthage  was  overshadowed  by  the  Roman  power,  Alexandria 
had  risen  to  ^e  rank  of  the  greatest  commercial  mart  on  earth,  and 
bad  discovered  by  far  the  best  route  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
southeastern  coasts  of  Africa,  Arabia  and  India.  This  route  was 
admirably  seized  upon,  and  adopted  by  the  Ptolemies,  as  that  which 
had  been  marked  out  by  the  hand  of  Nature  herself.  Even  after  the 
reduction  of  Egypt,  Alexandria  continued  to  occupy  an  important 
place  in  the  geography  and  history  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Hie  important  extension  of  the  sphere  of  knowledge  pertaining  to 
external  nature,  and  to  the  different  countries  of  the  world,  under 
the  Ptolemies,  was  mainly  owing,  says  Humboldt,  to  the  caravan 
tfsde  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  by  Gyrene  and  the  Oases ;  to  the 
conquests  in  Ethiopia  and  Arabia  Felix,  under  Ptolemy  Eurgetes ; 
to  the  maritime  trade  with  the  whole  of  the  western  peninsula  of 
India,  from  the  Gulf  of  Barygazza,  along  the  shores  of  Canara  and 
Malabar,  to  the  Brahminical  Sanctuaries  of  the  Promontory  of  Co- 
morin ;  and  to  the  large  island  of  Ceylon.  Nearchus  had  already 
materially  contributed  to  the  advance  of  nautical  knowledge,  by  his 
laborious  five  months'  voyage  along  the  coasts  of  Gedrosia  and  Cara> 
mania,  between  Pattala,  at  the  mouths  -  of  the  Ihdus  And  the 
Euphrates. 

Claudius,  who  belongs  to  the  age  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  when 
Roman  literature  and  civilization  was  in  its  decline,  leaves  ua  a 
beautiful  panegyric  upon  the  extent  of  the  Roman  power : 

Haae  est  in  greminm  vietos  qna  soU  reeepit 
Hamanumque  genui  conmrani  nomine  fovit 
Ifatrii,  non  dominn,  ritu  ;  cives  que  Yocavit 
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Quo*  domuit,  nunque  pTo  longinaqna  rerinxit. 
Hujus  pacificia  debemua  moiibua  omnes 
Qnod  veluli  patriiB  regionibua  Dlilur  hoapes. 

This  empire,  which,  according  to  Gibbon,  embraced  1,600,000 
square  miles,  and  etretcbed  3,000  miles  from  the  Atlantic  to  th« 
Euphrates,  and  2,000  miles  from  the  nortliem  borders  of  Dacia  to 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  though  leas  than  the  Chinese  Empire  under 
the  dynasty  of  Tain,  and  the  Eastern  Han,  less  than  the  Mongolian 
Empire  under  Ghengis  Khan,  or  even  the  preeent  KuBsian  Empire, 
included  a  greater  number  of  fruitful,  wealthy,  and  favorably-situated 
oountries,  than  any  other  ancient  or  modem  government,  excepting 
the  Spanish  monarchy  in  its  palmiest  colonial  days.*  Expeditions 
were  sent  out  to  the  remote  north,  and  to  the  amber  lands,  to  Ara- 
bia, tmd  the  territory  of  Garamantes.  Greek  geometricians  were 
employed  by  Augustus  to  make  admeasurements  of  the  empire,  and 
in  order  to  ensure  entire  accuracy,  the  c(i-operalion  of  all  the  govera- 
ora  of  provinces  was  required.  Roman  roads  branched  in  every 
direction  of  the  compass,  and  the  Emperor  Adrian  is  said  to  have 
imdertaken  an  extensive  journey,  to  examine  personally  the  condition 
of  all  the  provinces,  which  undertaking  required  about  eleven  years. 
Fused  with  the  Greek,  the  Latin  tongue  became,  very  naturally,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  means  for  the  amalgamation  and  union  of  na- 
tions; for  harmoniziDg  men,  according  to  Pliny,  and  in  giving  them 
one  common  country.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  the 
embassy  of  Rachias  of  Ceylon  came  to  Rome  by  way  of  Egypt ;  and 
under  Marcus  Aurelius  Roman  legates  visited  the  Chinese  court, 
having  come  by  sea  by  the  route  of  Tunkin.* 

After  the  fall  of  Rome,  the  Arabians  seemed  alone  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  more  than 
any  other  people,  interested  themselves  in  their  sdvancement. 
Emerging  from  the  interior  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  afler  a  life  of 
exclusion  for  thousands  of  years,  this  remarkable  people  came  for 
the  first  time  intocontact  with  nations  of  a  more  advanced  grade, 
and  by  a  sudden  and  unprecedented  movement,  subjugated  everything 
before  them,  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  Indus  to  the  Hin- 
doo-Coosh  ;  maintaining  relations  of  commerce,  in  the  ninth  century, 
with  the  north  of  Europe,  Madagascar,  Eastern  Africa,  India  and 
China.  Their  migratory  hordes  were  compared  to  groups  of  clouds, 
which  the  winds  will  soon  break  up  and  scatter.  After  the  Asiatic 
conquest,  the  Arabs  spread  in  seventy  years  over  I^pt,  Cyrene 
and  Carthage,  through  Uie  whole  of  northern  Asia  to  the  far  remote 
western  peninsula  of  Iberia. 

In  the  centuries  which  are  known  as  those  of  maritime  dieooverj, 
and  which  witnessed  in  rapid  succession  the  most  brilliant  acquisi- 
tions of  empires  beyond  the  seas,  we  find  Europe  electrified  with  a 
new  life.  As  early  as  1536,  whentheastronomical  andgcographical 
congress  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  conflicting  claims  of 
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Portugal  and  Spam,  the  outlines  of  the  netr  world  were  clearly 
traced  from  Terra  del  Fuego  to  the  coast  of  Labrador.  On  the  western 
coast,  C^brello  had  penetrated  to  Monterey,  in  1543,  and  Ferreto 
conducted  the  same  expedition  to  Cape  Oxford,  in  the  43d  de^ 
gree  of  latitude. 

The  western  world  had  not,  however,  been  a  sealed  volume  to 
Europe  until  the  time  of  Columbus,  as  was  for  a  long  time  supposed. 
From  the  minute  and  detailed  particulars  of  the  voyages  and  did- 
ooveries  made  by  the  Northmen,  collected  and  published  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquities  at  Copenhagen,  we  are 
enabled  to  trace  the  progress*  of  discovery  to  periods  far  more 
remote.  Leif,  the  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  was  among  the  first  of  these 
Northmen  who  discovered  the  continent  of  the  new  world,  having 
reached  it  in  the  latitude  of  Boston,  afterwards  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
Newfoundland,  about  the  year  1000.  He  was  preceded  fourteen 
years  before  by  Herjufsson,  who  had  perceived  the  coast,  but  with- 
out effecting  a  landing.  Earlier  by  more  than  a  century  than  this, 
the  Norwegians  were  driven  to  Iceland  in  their  course  to  the  Faroe 
Islands,  which  the  Irish  had  discovered.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  about  the  year  875,  and  the  colonization  of  Iceland  extended 
through  Greenland  to  the  new  continent. 

The  discovery  of  the  main  land  therefore  by  Leif,  was  125  years 
later  than  the  settlement  of  Iceland,  and  the  first  American  colonies 
which  were  planted  by  him,  were  upon  that  part  of  our  coast  which 
lies  between  New-Tork  and  Boston,  and  embraces  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  and  was  known  as  Vinland. 
The  colonists  contended  unceasingly  with  a  warlike  race  of  the 
Esquimaux,  and  in  1121,  the  Bishop  of  Greenland  undertook  a  re- 
ligious mission  for  their  conversion.  Boundary  pillars  were  erected 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay,  whose  Punic  inscriptions  bedr 
the  date  of  1135.  From  this  point,  600  years  before  the  discoveries 
of  Parry  and  Ross,  they  visited  Barrow's  Straits,  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  fisheries,  and,  in  1347,  a  ship  was  sent  from  Greenland  to  Novm 
Scotia,  to  collect  building  timber. 

Thus  far  have  we  not  wandered  beyond  the  domain  of  authentic 
history,  though  many  interesting  traditions  carry  us  back  to  times 
even  far  more  remote.  The  Northmen  heard  in  Vinland  of  races 
south  of  the  Chesapeake,  who  were  white,  wore  white  garments,  and 
walked  in  processions,  and  the  Icelandic  chronicles  especially  speak  of 
the  coasts  between  Virginia  and  Florida  as  the  land  of  the  whits 
men.  Who  were  these  white  races  1  The  conjecture  that  they  were 
of  Irish  origin  has  received  much  countenance  since  the  time  of 
Raleigh,  and  it  is  even  pretended  that  some  of  the  aborigines  ex- 
hibited strong  traces  of  a  Celtic  original — that  the  native  Virginians 
spoke  pure  Celtic,  that  the  Gaelic  salutation  has  been  heard  amongst 
them — and  that  Owen  Chapelane,  in  1669,  saved  himself  from  the 
hands  of  the  Tuscaroras,  who  were  about  to  scalp  him,  by  addressing 
them  in  the  Grcelio  dialect.  If  this  Irish  theory  be  received,  it  would 
seem  that  the  nation,  baffled  at  first  in  the  possession  of  the  continent, 
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an  detennined  to  take  it  at  last  by  the  intenniuable  flood  of  emigre- 
tiou  they  are  continually  urgmg  to  its  shores. 

It  must  he  considered  renuirkable,  that  discoveries  so  great  as 
those  of  the  Northmen  in  the  new  world,  should  never  have  been 
heard  of  ia  the  south  of  Europe,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Columbus ; 
and  it  ia-very  difficult  to  resist  the  impression,  that  that  great  captain, 
who  acknowledges  himself  he  visited  Iceland  in  1477,  collect«d  there 
many  of  the  traditions  which  put  him  upon  the  path  of  eventual 
discovery.  The  southwest  course  which  hia  vessels  took  from  the 
Canaries,  evinces,  that  at  best  his  information  must  have  been  very 
Tague  and  confused,  if  obtained  in  this  quarter. 

Europe,  for  some  time  previous  to  the  movements  of  Columbus, 
had  been  undergoing  a  rapid  progression,  in  the  various  explorations 
by  sea,  the  discovery  of  tlie  magnet,  gunpowder,  the  printing  press, 
etc,  etc,  and  was  beginning  to  develop  in  the  highest  activity  all 
the  elements  of  intellectual  life.  Everything  had  prepared  the 
way  for  the  discovery  of  the  continent,  "  the  rapid  determination  of 
it«  configuration,  the  passage  around  the  southern  point  of  Africa  to 
India,  and  finally,  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  events  that,  in 
thirty  years,  so  indefinitely  extended  a  knowledge  of  the  regions  of 
the  earth." 

I  cannot,  gentlemen,  conclude  this  discourse  so  satis&ctorily  as  in 
the  language  of  the  great  Humboldt :  "  Where,  in  the  history  of 
nations,  can  we  find  an  epoch  similar  to  that  in  which  events  so 
fraught  with  important  results  as  the  discovery  and  first  colonization 
of  America,  the  passage  to  the  East  Indies  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  Magellan's  first  circumnavigation,  occurring  simultaneously 
with  the  highest  perfection  of  art,  with  the  attainment  of  intellectui 
and  religious  freedom,  and  with  the  sudden  enlargement  of  the  earth 
and  the  heavens." 

"  We  would  simply  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  since  this  period  a 
now  and  more  vigorous  activity  of  the  mind  and  feelings,  animated  by 
bold  ospiratioDi  and  hopes,  which  can  scarcely  be  frustrated,  has  gra* 
dually  penetrated  through  all  grades  of  civil  society — that  the  acinly  popu- 
UtioQ  of  one-half  of  the  globe,  especially  in  the  portions  opporito  to 
Europe,  has  favored  the  settlement  of  colomes,  which  have  been  couTeited 
by  their  extent  and  position  into  independent  states,  enjoying  unlimited 
power  in  the  choice  of  their  mode  of  free  government ;  and  finally — that 
religions  reform,  the  precursor  of  great  political  revolutions,  conld  not  fail 
to  pass  through  the  difierpitt  phases  of  its  development,  in  a  portion  of  the 
earth  which  nnd  become  the  asylum  of  all  forms  of  faith,  and  of  the  moat 
diSerenC  views  regarding  divine  things.  The  daring  enterpriie  of  the 
Qenoeie  seamen,  is  the  firsts  link  in  the  immeaenrable  chain  of  these  great 
events.  The  new  world,  continnonsly  broDgbCnearer  to  Europe  during  the 
last  half  century,  by  means  of  commercisf  intercourse,  has  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  the  political  institutions,  the  ideas  and  feelings  of 
those  nations  who  occupy  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  the  boundaries 
of  which  appear  to  be  constantly  brought  nearer  to  one  another." 
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The  paper  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  reading. before  you,  is  at 
best  but  a  crude  and  ill-digested  collection  of  facts,  by  no  means  de- 
serving of  the  kind  attention  you  have  vouchsafed  to  it,  and  falling 
very  far  short  of  what,  in  my  own  opinion,  the  subject  and  the  oooa- 
sion  required.  Circumstances  I  cannot  now  explain,  reduced  the 
time  of  preparation  down  to  a  very  few  days,  notwithstanding  the 
«mple  notice  from  you,  and  my  own  urgent  desire  to  elaborate  some- 
thing which  should  be  worthy  of  your  approbation.  It  is  too  late 
now  to  do  more  than  to  crave  your  indulgence,  and  to  express  the 
hope,  that  although  little  originality  characterizes  the  effort,  and  noth- 
ing has  been  added  by  it  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge,  it  will  not  be 
altc^ether  without  influence  in  drawing  your  closer  attention  to  what 
I  must  regard  a  most  inviting,  and,  as  yet,  for  a  large  part,  unex- 
plored field  of  research  and  study. 

I  thank  you  for  the  honor  of  this  appointment.  You  have  sur- 
rounded me  here  with  associations,  and  recalled  memories  I  Wjould 
not  exchange  for  a  diadem.  This  venerable  building,  the  shady 
«ampus  without* — ^these  halls,  this  very  stand  I  occupy,  the  oooa- 
sional  faces  I  recognize  in  the  audience, — ^your  society,  (whose  badges 
I  was  so  proud  to  wear,)  and  a  part  of  which  I  cannot  but  feel 
myself  ngw, — everything  wears  the  aspect  of  ^n  old  and  cherished 
friendship,  a  something  I  have  seen  a  thousand  times  in  dreams, 
and  never  recalled  in  waking  hours  but  with  mingled  emotions  of 
pain  and  pleasure.  Yes,  gentlemen,  this  is  consecrated,  classical 
ground  to  me,  and  I  tread  it  with  high  and  holy  feelings,  and  softly, 
lest  I  should  invade  upon  some  sacred  repose  of  past  joys,  and  ear- 
nest, hopeful,  youthful  affections.  How  often,  in  the  disturbed  scenes 
of  active  life,  has  my  fancy  fondly  reverted  hither,  as  to  a  place  of 
flowers  in  perennial  bloom,  an  oasis  the  more  attractive  as  the  deserts 
grew  and  deepened  around  ! 

Ten  years  ago,  for  it  is  nearly  tha^,  though  it  seems  but  yesterday, 
I  occupied  this  stand  as  now,  but  with  how  different  feelings ! — with 
what  a  different  world  before  me  from  what  has  been  actually  real- 
ized ! — ^with  what  aims  and  prospects,  that,  like  shadows,  have  been 
pursued  only  to  flit  the  further  away  ! — Yes,  ten  years  is  a  woful  cor- 
rective of  the  vagaries  of  boyish  enthusiasm,  and  in  its  flight  has  of* 
ten  recalled  to  my  memory  what  was  a  favorite  expression  of  my 
lamented  early  friend,  guide,  and  preceptor,  the  late  President 
Brantly,  of  this' College,  whose  memory  I  fondly  cherish — ^^'anticipa- 
Hon  is  ever  running  before,  to  muddy  the  stream  in  which  reality  will 
drink." 

But  the  cycle  of  life  must  be  fulfilled  ;  and  what,  afler  all,  are  ten 
years  when  we  have  passed  them,  but  a  speck  on  the  vision,  whilst  we 
marvel  that  so  little  remains  of  the  thoughts,  the  feelings  and  actions, 
the  joys  and  the  sorrows,  and  the  clustering  events,  whose  number 
must  have  been  myriads,  to  have  filled  up  such  a  space ;  yet  only  here 

*  AJm  !  no  longer  "ihady," — the  ruthless  hand  of  improvement  has  destroyed 
those  hit  trees. 
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and  there,  like  islands  on  the  pathless  ocean,  we  may  trace  the  out- 
lines of  a  few  scattering  ones,  seen  lingering  still  distant  and  obscure ! 

Yet,  let  me  not  discourage  you,  gentlemen,  by  one  darkened  pic- 
ture of  life.  Youth  is  the  season  of  flowers,  and  in  its  freshness  and 
hopefulness,  carries  with  it  a  charm  and  an  inspiration.  It  is  a  season 
when  images  are  graven  strongest  and  deepest  upon  the  heart,  and 
when  impres^ons  are  indelibly  fiJted.  I  would  not  break  its  mystic 
charm.  Happy  are  you  in  all  of  its  enjoyments.  Happy  in  these 
classic  shades,  where  the  genial  influences  of  philosophy  and  science 
may  be  shared  in  all  their  elevating  and  ennobling  results,  and  where 
you  may  drink  from  every  classic  fount^n,  and,  abstracted  from  the 
cares  of  the  world,  shape  and  fashion  your  character  upon  the  best 
models  that  history  can  aflbrd.  1  believe  you  will  not  be  unmindful 
of  these  advantages  ;  but,  judging  the  future  by  the  past,  am  rather 
assured  you  will  emerge  from  these  retreats  with  intelligences  highly 
refined  and  cultivated,  and  with  such  stores  of  knowledge  and  well- 
established  principles  at  command,  as  will  enable  you  to  perform 
&ithfu]|y  the  duties  of  life,  which  may  be  incumbent  upon  you  in 
any  and  every  sphere  of  action.  Remember,  that  knowledge  is  not 
aione  to  be  measured  by  its  practical  fruits,  however  considerable 
these  may  be,  but  that  she  has  high  and  noble  rewards  for  her  votft- 
ries,  though  the  successes  of  this  world  are  ail  denied  them.  Science 
and  Fkilotophy  maal  be  cultivated  for  themselvet !  "  You  a^e  unuor- 
Ihy  of  the  honors  of  the  Academy,"  said  the  great  D'Alemhert  to  a 
student  who  confessed  he  had  prepared  and  elaborated  a  learned  the- 
sis, simply  for  the  attainment  of  those  honors.  The  cry  of  the  silver- 
smiths who  earned  their  bread  in  fabricating  the  shrines  of  the  tem- 
ple, "  Long  live  Diana  of  Ephesus,"  which  ascended  even  higher 
than  the  voice  of  the  votaries  of  the  goddess,  furnishes  no  inapt  parallel 
of  the  veneration  which  the  modem  utilitarians  profess  to  liave  for 
knowledge !     I  would  counsel  you  against  their  degrading  example. 

In  bidding  you  adieu,  gentlemen,  and  departing  again  from  my  na- 
tive state  for  the  distant  home,  and  the  warm  and  generous  friends 
I  have  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  father  of  waters,  I  cannot  but 
feel  many,  and  deep,  and  poignant  regrets.  Who  that  has  been 
reared  in  this  gallant,  noble  state,  has  ever  been  anxious  to  renounce 
his  inheritance,  or  to  exchange  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage  ?  I  thank 
God  the  state  has  taught  her  children  in  a  diflerent  aud  a  better 
school,  and  that  when  she  sends  them  abroad  to  enter  into  the  ser- 
vice, or  to  claim  the  citizenship  of  other  communities,  they  go  with 
the  lesson  upon  their  hearts,  that  an  ardent  and  undying  affection  for 
her  can  never,  in  virtuous  estimation,  be  inconsistent  with  the  new 
allegiance  they  acquire  ;  hut  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  absence  ^f  such 
aflcctlon  constitutes  a  species  of  mora/  treaton,  alike  at  war  with  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  God  ! 

To  me  it  is  the  proudest  heritage  1  can  claim,  that  my  Grst  breath 
was  drawn  in  such  a  state — a  state  which  has  ever  been  distinguished 
for  the  incorruptible  virtue,  patriotism,  and  intelligence  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  never  yet  has  had  upon  her  escutcheon  one  stain  in  the 
ioigthmoA  period  of  her  history  i — a  generous  and  noble  stale,  God 
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bless  her ! — ^whioh  knows  no  compromises  with  dishonor,  and  treasures 
h  er  children  to  her  heart  as  her  most  precious  jewels,  whether,  like 
Butler,  or  eyen  the  meanest  private  of  her  regiment,  they  fell  covered 
with  honor  on  the  lields  of  Mexico,  or,  like  Calhoun,  full  of  years  and 
illustrious  achievements,  they  have  gone  out  in  death  on  a  sea  of  glory. 
Such  a  state  may  be  poor  in  cotton  bales,  but,  thank  God  I  she  is  still 
rich  in  spirit,  and  erect  in  the  consciousness  of  an  untarnished  re- 
jputation.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  her  now :  may  she  neither 
falter  in  the  path  of  dufyy  nor  yet,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  her  noble  im- 
pulses, seem  to  incur  the  charge  of  rashness  and  impetuosity  ;  but 
whatever  her  course  or  her  destiny,  whether  in  sunshine  or  in  storm, 
the  heart  of  every  true  Carolinian,  as  of  every  true  bom  man,  who- 
ever or  wherever  he  may  be,  will  beat  responsive  and  in  unison  with 
her  own ! 

"  Land  of  my  sirei !  what  mortal  hand 

'  Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band, 

That  knit*  me  to  thy  rugged  strand ! 
*  »  «  *  » 

And  thus  I  love  ihee  better  still, 
Even  tn  extremity  of  ill  T* 


ART.  YH-TURKEY  AND  ITS  DESTINY,* 

BISTORT,  COMMBROB,  RESOURCES,  ARTS,  PROSPECTS  OF  TITRKBT,  ETC. 

Thb  recent  insurrectionary  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Aleppo,  to  sever  the  province  of  Syria  from  the  authority  of  the 
Sultan,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  promoting  our  commercial  in- 
terests in  Turkey,  have  been  deemed  sufficient  reasons  for  inducing 
us  to  write  the  present  article.  It  may  not  be  improper,  by  way  of 
introduction,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  its  decline.  The  conquest  of 
Prusa,  A.  D.  1299,  by  Othman,  the  son  of  a  Turcoman  chieftain,  in  the 
service  of  Aladdin,  the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  is  the  true  date  of  its  found- 
ation. After  reigning  for  twentv-seven  years,  the  reins  of  government 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  Orcan,  who  redeemed  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  the  Christian  subjects  by  a  ransom  of  30,000  crowns,  and 
converted  the  city  into  a  Mohammedan  capital.  He  soon  after  took 
the  city  of  Nice,  and  sold  the  sacrilegious  plunder  at  Constantinople. 
After  conquering  the  Emperor  Andronicus,  he  subdued  the  whole 
province  or  kingdom  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hel- 
lespont. He  married  the  Christian  Princess,  Theodora,  and  alternately 
the  ally  of  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks,  he  steadily  pursued  his  own  ag- 
grandizement. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Murad  or  Amurath, 
who  subdued  the  whole  of  Thrace,  from  the  Hellespont  to  Mount 

*  Torkej  audita  destiny ;  the  Reealt  of  Joorneja  made  in  1847  and  1848,  in  that  eom- 
try,  by  Cliarles  Macfarlane.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  M.  D.,  Report  on  Emeiy  in  Turkey, 
etc. 
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Haemui.  He  perished  by  the  hand  of  a  foreign  uaassin,  and  the 
renowned  Bajuet,  eunuuned  the  "Thunderbolt,"  reigned  in  his  stead. 
His  reign  is  considered  one  of  the  most  splendid  epochs  in  tho  Turk- 
ish anDols.  Ho  pursued  his  conquests  in  every  direction.  Not  con- 
tent with  their'  equivocal  submission,  he  resolved  to  annex  by  force 
.  their  territories  to  his  empire.  After  stripping  his  brother  Emirs  of 
their  hereditary  possessions,  he  extended  his  invasions  into  Asia 
Minor  on  the  east,  and  crossing  the  Danube  on  the  west,  he  im- 
posed a  regular  form  of  servitude  on  the  Servians  and  Bulgarians, 
and  sought  new  subjects  and  new  enemies  in  the  heart  of  Moldavia. 
In  the  great  battle  of  Nicopolis,  he  defeated  a  confederate  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  Christians,  from  the  west  of  Europe,  who  had 
proudly  boasted  that  if  the  sky  should  fall,  they  could  uphold  it  <m 
tlieir  lances.  His  career  of  conquest  was  checked  by  Tamerlane,  the 
Mogul  Emperor,  who,  discovering  his  inordinate  ambition,  and  that 
he  was  meditating  the  conquest  of  Syria  and  I^'pt,  sought  an  occa- 
sion of  quarrel,  which  soon  resulted  in  a  desperate  battle,  in  which 
Bajazet  was  completely  defeated.  He  was  succeeded  by  Moham- 
med I.J  who  died  in  1421,  and  bequeathed  an  undivided  empire  to 
his  successor,  Murad  or'Amurath  IJ.  In  his  turn  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  Conqueror  of  Constantinople,  the  accomplished  and  execrable 
Mohammed  II.  We  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  quoting  the 
graphic  description  which  Gibbon  gives  of  this  memorable  siege  : 

"  On  the  6th  of  April,  1453,  the  imperial  standard  of  the  besiegers 
was  flouted  before  the  gate  of  St.  Komanus,  and,  afler  a  siege  of 
fifty-four  days,  that  Constantinople,  which  had  defied  the  power  of 
Oiosroes  the  Qiagan,  and  tho  khalifs,  was  irretrievably  subdued  by 
the  arms  of  Mohammed  If.  Her  empire  only  had  been  subvertwl 
by  the  Latins  ;  her  religion  was  trampled  in  the  dust  by  her  Moslem 
conquerors.  From  the  first  hour  of  the  memorable  29th  of  May, 
disorder  and  rapine  prevailed  in  Constantinople,  till  the  eighth  hour 
of  the  same  day,  when  tho  Sultan  himself  pressed  through  the  gate 
of  St.  Romanus.     Ho   was  attended  by  the  viziers,  bashaws,  and 

fuards,  each  of  whom  (says  a  Byzantine  historian)  was  robust  as 
leroules,  dexterous  as  Apoilo,  and  equal  in  battle  to  any  ten  of  the 
race  of  ordinary  mortals.  The  conqueror  gazed  with  satisfaction  and 
wonder  on  the  strange,  though  splendid  appearance,  of  the  domes 
and  palaces,  so  dissimilar  from  the  style  of  oriental  architecture. 
In  the  hippodrome  or  atmtidan,  his  eye  was  attracted  by  the  twisted 
column  of  the  three  serpents,  and,  as  a  trial  of  his  strength,  he  shat- 
tered with  his  iron  mace  or  baCtle-axe  the  under-jaw  of  one  of  those 
monsters,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  Tui'ks,  were  the  idols  or  talismana 
of  the  city.  At  the  principal  door  of  St.  Sophia,  he  alighted  from 
his  horse,  and  entered  the  dome  ;  and  such  was  his  jealous  regard  for 
the  monument  of  his  glory,  that  on  observing  a  zealous  Mussulman 
in  the  act  of  breaking  the  marble  pavement,  he  admonished  him 
with  his  cimeter,  that  if  the  spoil  and  captives  were  granted  to  tho 
soldiers,  the  public  and  private  buildings  had  been  reserved  for  the 
prince.  By  his  command,  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern  Qiurch 
waa  transformed  into  a  mosque ;  the  rich  and  portable  Instruments 
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of  superstition  had  been  removed,  the  crosses  w^re  thrown  down, 
and  the  walls,  which  were  covered  with  images  and  rosaries,  were 
washed  and  purified,  and  restored  to  a  state  of  naked  simplicity. 
On  the  same  day,  or  on  the  ensuing  Friday,  the  muezzin  or  crier  as- 
cended the  most  lofty  turret,  and  proclaimed  the  wran,  or  public  in- 
vitation, in  the  name  of  God  and  his  prophet ;  the  iman  preached, 
and  Mahomet  II.  performed  the  namaz  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
on  the  great  altar  where  the  Christian  mysteries  had  so  lately  been 
celebrated  before  the  last  of  the  Caesars.  From  St.  Sophia,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  august,  but  desolate  mansion,  of  a  hundred  successors 
of  the  great  Cbnstantine,  but  which  in  a  few  hours  had  been  stripped 
of  the  pomp  of  royalty.  A  melancholy  reflection  on  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  greatness  forced  itself  on  his  mind,  and  he  repeated  an 
elegant  distich  of  Persian  poetry  :  '  The  spider  has  woven  his  web 
in  the  imperial  palace ;  and  the  owl  hath  sung  her  watch-song  on  the 
towers  of  Afrasiab.'  Yet  his  mind  was  not  satisfied,  nor  did  the 
victory  seem  complete,  till  he  was  informed  of  the  fate  of  Constan- 
tine,  whether  he  had  escaped  or  been  made  a  prisoner,  or  had  fallen 
in  battle.  Two  Janizaries  claimed  the  honor  and  reward  of  his 
death.  The  body,  under  a  heap  of  slain,  was  discovered  by  the 
golden  eagles  embroidered  on  his  shoes.  The  Greeks  acknowledged, 
with  tears,  the  head  of  their  late  emperor ;  and,  after  exposing  the 
bloody  trophy,  Mahomet  bestowed  on  his  rival  the  honors  of  a  de- 
cent fimeral." 

We  might  trace  the  long  line  of  Sultans,  who  waded  their  way 
through  slaughter  to  the  supreme  authority  ;  but  the  details  would 
be  uninteresting,  and  our  space  is  limited.  Those  who  believe,  with 
the  Bible,  that  the  human  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
desperately  wicked,  and  with  Hobbes,  that  war  is  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  man,  will  find  abundant  evidences  of  it,  if  they  will  read  the 
black  and  bloody  annals  of  Turkish  history.  With  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, every  new  Sultan  was  compelled  to  establish  his  empire 
by  strangling  one,  and  sometimes  all  the  members  of  his  family, 
and  by  such  other  acts  of  perfidy  and  crime  as  jealousy  and  ambi- 
tion, and  all  the  base  qualities  of  our  nature,  are  always  ready  to 
suggest,  in  the  attainment  of  illegitimate  objects. 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ottoman 
Umpire,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fallen  and  degraded  condition  of 
the  Eastern  dynasties,  the  quarrels  and  divisions  between  the  Latins 
and  the  Greeks,  and  her  vast  superiority  over  her  Christian  neigh- 
bors. The  doctrine  of  fatality,  which  is  the  basis  of  their  religion, 
teems  to  have  inspired  the  Turks  with  supernatural  zeal,  and  their 
military  skill  and  prowess  were  an  overmatch  for  those  who  fought 
under  the  banner  of  the  Cross.  The  ancient  modes  of  warfare,  by 
legion  and  phalanx,  which  were  adopted  with  great  effect  by  the 
Greeks,  were  abandoned  for  the  more  wild  and  desultory  system, 
congenial  to  a  ferocious  and  barbarous  people.  The  ability  and  ac- 
xx>mplishments  of  many  of  their  Sultans,  must  also  be  considered 
ftiDong  the  chief  causes  which  raised  the  Ottoroftn  Empire  to  such 
distinction.     In  point  of  learning  and  the  cultivation  of  letters  they 
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were  in  advance  of  the  Goths,  who  were  deprived  of  those  advui- 
tagea  by  the  circumscribed  limits  in  which  literature  was  confined 
within  the  precincts  of  monasteries.  Colleges  and  libraries  were  at- 
tached to  their  mosques,  and  the  works  of  the  Greek  philosophers  were 
translated  into  their  language.  Id  agriculture,  navigation,  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  they  derived  considerable  knowledge  from  their  in- 
tercourse with  their  Christian  neighbors,  against  whom  they  used 
their  information  by  menacing  their  capital  with  destruction. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are 
manifold ;  but  we  have  only  time  *and  space  enough  to  glance  at  a 
few  of  them.  Unquestionably,  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  their  des- 
potic form  of  government,  which  imposes  a  check  upon  the  free  and 
generous  exercise  of  those  faculties  which  alone  can  make  a  people 
truly  great.  They  do  not  claim,  like  the  older  monarchies  of  Eu- 
rope, to  have  received  their  authority  from  Heaven ;  but,  by  what 
they  conceive  to  be  a  much  better  title,  by  the  divine  right  of  phys- 
ical Jbrce.  What  is  obtained  by  force,  must  be  maintained  by  force. 
While  we  see  that  ia  all  the  European  States,  where  the  leaven  of 
republicanism  has  been  infiised,  and  the  people  (though  not  yet  per- 
mitted to  choose  their  own  rulers)  are  rapidly  advancing  in  every 
species  of  improvement,  Turkey  and  Italy  are  sinking  into  insignifi- 
cance and  contempt  Wherever  the  soul  is  fettered  by  superstition, 
and  priests  are  permitted  to  regulate  the  consciences  of  men,  pride, 
bigotry  and  misery,  are  sure  to  follow  in  the  train.  Those  stinking 
weeds,  which  spring  up  spontaneously  in  the  heart  of  fallen  man, 
can  only  be  eradicated  by  allowing  the  soul  to  have  free  intercourse 
with  its  Maker,  its  Purifier  and  Redeemer.*  ' 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  principal  cause  of  Turkish  de- 
cline is  attributed  to  the  discovery  of  navigation  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
For  a  long  timeprevious  to  this,  free  intercourse  between  Venice  and 
the  Syrian  and  i^yptiart  ports,  bad  been  fostered  by  the  Sultan,  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  empire.  But  the  trade  which  had  been 
carried  on  between  India  and  China  and  the  Porte,  by  the  way  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  was  converted  into  the  new  chan- 


*  Perhaps  our  notion!  on  government  ma;  seem  heretical.  We  must  can- 
didly STOW  that  we  do  not  believe  in  the  divine  right  of  kinga,  and  have  no 
great  confidence  in  the  effect  of  moroJ  nuuion — but  we  have  great  faith  in  the 
great  doelrine  of  ntceitily,  and  the  ditiiru  (or  it  maj  be  in/emal)  right  of  pAyiicoJ 
farce.  The  principlee  of  loTe  and  feat  are  brought  to  bear  upon  all  human  «o- 
cieliea  and  individuals,  as  bonds  to  hold  them  together.  But  what  could  love 
avail  without  the  terrors  of  puniahment !  This  holds  good  between  sJI  fomis  of 
gavemment,  whether  despotic  or  republican.  "  Power,"  as  it  has  been  wisely 
said,  "  is  always  stealing  from  the  many  to  the  lew  ;"  and  whether  it  be  in  tha 
hands  of  one  individual,  as  in  the  case  of  a  dtipot,  or  in  that  of  a  cabinet,  with 
its  creatures  and  minions,  matters  not.  The  limits  of  power  should  always  be 
■triclty  defined,  and  when  these  limits  are  encroached  upon,  it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  party  governed  to  aee  that  its  own  rights  are  maintained  ;  and  of 
(beae  lights  it  is  the  beat  judge.  Who  ever  heard  of  the  wolfi  letting  go  his 
hold  on  the  lamb  because  of  its  bleating  1  Such  is  the  nature  of  despotiain, 
under  whatcvei  forme  and  disguieea  it  may  appear,  that  it  is  in  vai^  to  expect 
«  *aue  of  retunting  jutbct  to  induce  it  to  relax  its  grasp. 
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nel  of  conveyance,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  national  strength  of 
Turkey,  and  the  diminishing  of  her  importance  in  the  political  sys- 
tem of  Europe.     Internal  dissensions,  also,  tended  to  impede  the 
transportation  of  commodities,  which,  together  with  the  bad  condi- 
tion of  their  public  roads,  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  upon  their  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  interests.     The  natural  and  necessary  con- 
sequence of  these  calamities  was  an  impoverishment  of  the  treasury 
and  a  reduction  of  the  military  resources,  upon  which  the  empire 
depended  for  the  maintenance  of  its  dignity  and  independence,  and 
even  of  its  support.     Travellers,»who  have  visited  the  Ottoman  do- 
minions in  Asia  Minor,  say  that  the  desolation  is  almost  appalling. 
Instead  of  splendid  palaces  and  glittering  temples,  nothing  but  ruins 
and  cemeteries  are  now  to  be  seen.     Those  stupendous  canals  and 
reservoirs,  which  fertilized  the  soil  of  Palestine  and  the  surrounding 
country,  are  now  in  a  state  of  wretched  decay.     The  inhabitants  of 
many  of  their  villages  have  been  compelled  to  fly  their  country  to 
avoid  the  incursions  of  robbers  and  the  terrors  of  starvation.     Many 
of  their  most  magnificent  cities  are  fast  hastening  to  the  condition  of 
those  doomed  cities  of  old,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and, 
as  if  Providence  had  determined  to  destroy  them,  root  and  branch, 
and  to  leave  no  vestige  of  their  existence,  that  most  terrible  calam- 
ity, the  earthquake,  is  swallowing  up  all  that  was  once  the  pride  and 
admiration  of  the  world. 

"  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way." 

Ichabod — thy  glory  hath  for  ever  departed,  is  written  on  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  the  east ;  and  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  very  *^  owls  and  bats"  will  be  com- 
pelled to  seek  other  places  of  refuge. 

Dr.  Smith*  was  sent  to  Turkey  by  the  United  States  government, 
in  1846,  at  the  request  of  the  Sultan,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
into  the  adaptedness  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire  to 
the  improved  culture  of  cotton  adopted  in  the  United  States.  The 
appointment  was  made,  because  it  was  known  that  he  had  devoted 
some  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  climate,  soil,  temperature 
and  meteorological  peculiarities  that  a(fcct  the  growth  of  cotton. 
Another  individual  (Dr.  Davis)  was  sent  with  Dr.  Smith,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  agricultural  details ;  but  as  we  know 
little  of  the  character  or  result  of  his  labors,  which  lasted  for  about 
a  year  and  a-half,  we  must  be  excused  for  saying  nothing  more  with 
regard  to  them.  On  his  arrival  in  Turkey,  Dr.  Smith's  attention  was 
taken  entirely  from  cotton,  and  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  such  parts  of  Turkey  as  are  easily  accessible  to 


*  Dr.  Smith  is  a  oBtive  of  Charleston,  Soath  Carolina,  but  is  now  a  citizen  of  New- 
Orleans,  and  a  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Louisiana.  After  his  contract 
with  the  Saltan  had  expired,  he  retamed  to  his  native  country-  The  Sultan  conferred  on 
him  the  order  of  Niehan-Jftihar,  in  testimony  of  the  aistinraishcd  services  which 
he  had  rendered  in  developing  Uie  geological  resources  of  ^Turkey.  The  French 
Aeademy  of  Sciences  made  a  favorable  report  on  his  "  Memoir  on  Emery,"  and  ordered  it 
to  be  pnbUshed  in  the  <*  Reeeuildet  Memoires  des  Savaiu  elrangeres." 
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the  capital,  and  coosequendy  his  explorations  were  principally  in  the 
western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  His  discoveries,  during  a  residence  of 
little  more  than  three  years,  were  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
Turkish  government,  and  his  development  of  the  emery  formatioD 
of  Asia  Minor  of  great  general  value  to  the  manufacturing  world. 
Hie  most  important  of  his  discoveries,  were  an  ext«nsive  coal  bed 
near  the  Dardanelles,  large  deposits  of  sulphur,  chrome  ore,  meer- 
schaum, iron  ore,  and  emery  ;  but,  as  most  of  these  require  an 
exercise  of  energy,  and  a  proper  applieationof  capital,  (which  is  not 
easily  to  be  obtained  iii  Turkey,)  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will  not 
be  turned  to  the  same  advantage  as  they  would  be  elsewhere,  or 
under  another  government.  The  minerd  resources  of  Turkey  are 
very  great.  Her  copper  mines  are  among  the  first  in  the  world  ; 
her  coal  formation  is  tolerably  extensive,  particularly  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  sea.  The  deposits  of  iron  are  immense,'  and  her  lead 
and  silver  mines  of  some  importance.  Antimony  is  found  in  great 
Abundance,  as  well  as  sulphur,  chrome,  arsenic  and  emery.  Turkey 
and  Greece  have  the  monopoly  of  emery,  and  none  of  it  is  now  used 
in  the  arts  that  does  not  come  from  one  or  the  other  of  these 
countries.  As  the  proper  operation  of  mining  depends  upon  energy 
and  the  economical  application  of  capital  by  individual  effort,  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  Turkey  reaps  but  a  small  portion  of  the  be- 
nefits she  might  derive  from  ttut  resource — for  the  government 
undertakes  to  monopolize  all  mines.  We  regret  that  our  spsuie  will 
not  permit  us  to  do  more  at  present  than  to  make  a  brief  extract 
from  that  portion  of  the  "  memoir"  which  treats  of  the  commenual 
oonsideration  of  emery. 

"  The  use  of  emery  in  the  arts  is  of  very  ancient  date,  a  fact  proved 

by  works  on  hard  stooes,  that  could  not  have  beeo  executed  except  by 
emery  or  minerals  of  that  nature.  It  is  very  probable  that  emery 
coming  from  the  localitiea  which.hsTe  been  mentioned,  was  ased  in  former 
ajes  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  For  example,  the  locality  of  GumuiA- 
Dagh  is  immediately  by  the  ancient  Magnesia  on  the  Meandre,  and  be- 
tween E  phesus  and  Trailes,  twelve  miles  from  each  of  these  cities,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Tyria;  in  all  uf  these  cities  the  arLiflonriabed,  and  none 
mare  than  that  of  cutting  hard  stones,  if  we  are  allowed  to  judge  from  tbe 
specimens  of  their  skill  in  this  art,  that  bare  come  down  tn  us.  Never- 
ineless,  the  quantity  of  emery  formei'Iy  employed  was  insignificaQt  in 
comparison  to  the  quantity  now  required,  more  particularly  within  thelatt 
twenty  years,  since  the  nse  of  plate  glass  has  been  extended.  The 
anaunl  consumption  at  tbe  present  time  is  a.houlJifleen  kundred  Umt. 

"  For  various  reasons  the  island  of  Naxos  furnished  for  several  centuries 
almost  exclusively  the  emery  used  in  the  arts,  as  much  foj  the  facility 
with  which  it  was  obtained,  as  for  the  uniformity  of  its  qnalily.  The 
emery  exists  in  very  great  abandonee  on  this  island,  and  notwithstanding 
the  quantity  already  extracted,  there  still  remain  immense  deposits 
of  it. 

"  The  priceof  thissubstanceat  theend  of  the  last  century,  was  from  forty 
to  fifty  dollars  a  ton,  and  between  IS20  and  1B35,  it  was  at  times  evenlesa. 
Abont  this  period  the  monopoly  of  the  Naxos  emery  was  purchased  from 
the  Greek  government  by  an  English  merchant,  who  so  regulated  the 
quaatity  ffvea  to  commerce,  that  the  price  gradually  rose  from  forty  to 
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cue  bnhdred  and  forty  dollars  the  ton,  a  price  at  which  it  was  sold  in  1 846 
and  1847.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  commenced  examining  and  dereloping 
the  emery  foundations  of  Asia  Minor,until  then  unknown ;  and  after  making 
a  report  to  the  Turkish  government,  the  monopoly  of  the  emery  of  Turkey 
was  sold  to  a  mercantile  house  in  Smyrna,  and  since  then  the  price  of  this 
arncle  has  diminished  to  fift^  and  seventy  dollars  the  ton,  according  to  the 
quality.     I  speak  of  the  prices  in  the  English  market.*' 

CoNSTANTiNOPLB,  OF  Stamboul,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  is  one  of  the  moat  magnificent  and 
beautifiil  cities  in  Europe.  If  its  suburbs  are  included,  its  dimen- 
sions are  greater  than  those  of  either  London  or  Paris ;  and  (our  own 
crescent  city  not  excepted)  is  the  most  favorably  situated  for  com- 
mercial  advantages  of  any  city  in  the  world.  By  means  of  the 
canals  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  White  and  Black  seas,  it  formerly 
carried  on  the  most  extensive  trade  of  any  of  the  eastern  ports. 
These  canals  are  called  its  doors.  When  the  wind  blows  from  the 
north,  no  entrance  can  be  made  through  the  southern  door,  and  vice 
versa.  Its  principal  imports  from  the  Black  Sea  are  corn,  iron,  timber, 
tallow  and  furs,  and  cotton  stuffs,  yarn,  tin,woolen,  silks,  watches  and 
jewelry,  paper,  glass,  indigo,  &c.,  &c.,  from  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Com  and  coffee  are  imported  from  Alexandria,  and  sugar  is  brought 
firom  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  principal  merchants  are  the 
English,  French,  and  other  Europeans,  who  are  called  Franks. 

As  far  back  as  1825,  the  Sublime  Porte  made  overtures  to  the 
American  government  for  the  negociation  of  a  treaty  between  the 
two  countries.  The  treaty,  however,  was  not  ratified  until  1830. 
At  that  time  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  between  Boston,  New- 
York  and  Smyrna,  mostly  in  American  cotton  cloths.  Some 
vessels  had  even  gone  up  to  Constantinople,  and  our  government 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  for  them  the  right  of  entering  the  Black 
Sea,  where  they  could  compete  with  the  British  commerce.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Brown,  the  drogoman  of  the  American  Legation,  who  has  resided  there 
for  many  years — in  an  able  article  on  the  American  commerce  of  the 
Black  Sea,  suggests  many  valuable  hints  on  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Turkey.  We  have  since  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing 
with  him  on  the  subject,  while  on  a  visit  to  this  city  with  his  ex- 
cellency, Amin  Bey,  He  thinks  that  if  we  would  establish  a  com- 
mercial or  consular  agent  at  Trebizond,  who  would  inform  himself 
thoroughly  of  the  trade  of  the  Turkish  ports,  it  would  be  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  our  commercial  prospects.  The  English 
have  adopted  this  system  for  a  long  time,  and  with  eminent  success. 
They  select  for  this  appointment  merchants  who  have  been  un- 
fortunate in  business,  but  of  good  moral  character,  and  extensive 
experience  in  the  commerce  and  language  of  the  east,  with  which 
they  become  familiar  after  a  few  years  residence.  They  are  per- 
mitted to  conduct  business  on  their  own  account,  and  receive  a  small 
salary  for  their  services.  In  this  manner  the  British  government  is 
enabled  to  be  correctly  informed  with  regard  to  the  vessels  of  all 
nations,  and  the  value  of  their  cargoes,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the 


of  agriculture  against  commeroe,  nfir  of  CODECDI 
It  leaves  these  two  branches  of  public  industr 
selves.  It  has  no  discriminating  duties,  and  all  • 
ad  valorem  duties,  or  duties  based  upon  their  res 
Ottoman  dominions.  These  values  are  establii 
once  in  seven  or  ten  years,  by  a  commi 
selected  of  equal  numbers,  from  among  the  chi< 
contracting  power,  and  of  officers  of  the  Sultan's 
legation  of  foreign  powers  at  the  Porte  has  a  & 
that  of  the  United  States.  Each  legation  appoi 
estimate  the  value  of  the  objects  or  articles  p 
country,  and  adds  to  it  all  those  of  all  other  lej 
British  tariff  contains  all  the  articles  of  English 
facture,  as  well  as  those  of  every  other  country, 
legation  has  never  been  authorized  by  its  goveri 
tariff  of  its  own  commerce,  American  merch 
compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  the  tariff  of 
country,"  which  is  for  them,  at  least,  the  English 
wide  awake  to  her  own  commercial  interests,  on 
the  American  Legation  has  no  tariff  of  its  owi 
American  manufactures  and  produce  in  her  tariff 
of  duty  for  them  far  beyond  their  real  value.  ' 
well  knows  that  her  merchants  will  not  import  o 
cotton  goods  from  Boston,  and  it  establishes  for 
cessive  amount  of  duties  for  the  benefit  of  the  J 
This  fact,  though  frequently  brought  to  the  notic 
of  State,  has  not  as  yet  attracted  the  attention  \ 
When  our  treaty  was  made  with  the  Sublime 
trade  with  Odessa  and  Constantinople  was  ver; 
cured  hides,  and  even  some  barlcij  from  the  forn 
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j«ar^  opposed  the  formation  of  the  treaty  of  eommerce  between 
the  Porte  and  the  American  government.  **  It  was  apprehensive  that 
our  commerce  with  the  Black  Sea  would  increase.  Its  own  trade 
was  at  that  time  very  limited — not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  ships  an- 
Boally — ^while  it  now  has  some  500,  and  we  have  not  a  nrtffle  one  I 

Up  to  1838,  the  Sublime  Porte  granted  monopolies  of  different 
artides  of  commerce  to  individuals  for  divers  periods,  and  foreign 
merchants  were  in  the  habit  of  availing  themselves  of  this  system  to 
purchase  all  the  produce  of  one  or  more  provinces  of  the  empire  for 
their  own  benefit  exclusively.  This  often  proved  ruinous  to  the  fair 
trader,  whose  calculations  and  contracts  were  often  annihilated  by 
the  foresight  of  his  more  active  and  influential  competitor.  TV> 
abolish  such  an  injurious  system,  the  British  Embassy  agreed  to 
pay  a  higher  amount  of  export  and  import  dues,  in  case  the  Porte 
would  for  ever  abolish  monopolies.  Up  to  that  time,  (1838,)  all  arti- 
cles of  export  and  import  had  paid  only  3  per  cent,  ad  vtUorem  duties. 
The  British  Embassy  agreed  to  add  9  to  the  export,  and  2  per  oeiit. 
to  the  imports.  All  produce  in  the  Sultan's  dominions  pays  him,  as 
Caliphy  a  tithe  of  the  whole.  Tlie  provinces  are  also  taxed  irregu« 
larly  for  the  support  of  the  government  post  and  the  roads,  or  indeed 
for  any  other  casual  outlay  which  the  province  may  need.  These, 
however,  do  not  amount  to  a  great  deal,  and  taxation  is  very  light  in 
every  part  of  Turkey.  The  agriculturist  is  the  principal  sufferer :  22 
per  cent,  of  his  produce,  and  sometimes  10  per  cent,  more,  is  taken 
by  the  Sultan  and  the  customer ;  whilst  the  merchant,  and  even  the 
manufacturer,  pays  little  or  nothing. 

Another  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  Turkish  system  is,  that  no 
land  or  property  tax  is  levied  in  the  capital.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  an  ancient  oriental  custom  in  favor  of  the  residence  of  the  prince 
or  sovereign.  Much  of  the  revenue  of  the  empire  is  carried  to  Ck>n- 
stantinople,  and  there  expended  in  the  erection  of  magnificent  bar- 
racks, palaces,  hospitals,  mausoleums,  mosques,  and,  of  late  years, 
some  schools — ^all  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the  provinces, 
who  neither  enjoy  nor  care  for  them. 

The  commerce  of  Constantinople  alone  may  be  calculated  as  beingi 
annually,  somewhat  as  follows : 

British  vessels 1 ,000  arrivals.     Neapolitan  vessels 60  arrivals. 

Aastrian    "    2,000 

French      "    .'..    100 

Sardinian  ««    2,600 

American  **    '  none, 

(or  1  in  2  years.) 

Swedish    "    10 

Dinish      "    6 

Greek        ••    3,000 


«• 

M 

Russian          «*       4,000 

Belgian          «•       30 

Haneeatie  towns   20 

M 

•« 

Ottoman         "      6,000 

(small  and  great.) 
Prussian         •*      20 

C« 
(t 

•1 
(« 

Portuguese    '*      none 

Spanish          «•                     4 

«« 

17,760 


Calculating  these  at  100  tons  each,  it  would  give  about  1,775,000 
tons ;  and  allowing  ten  men  to  each  vessel,  there  would  be  employed 
81  vou  n* 
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near  ITTiSOO,  meo  engaged  m  this  trade.*  This  m,  bowsrer,  modi 
below  the  correct  estitDste,  for  there  is  a  very  esteosive  coast  trade 
oanied  on  in  snuiU  craft  under  Frank  or  Turkish  flags.  There  ara 
at  present  some  50  or  60  large  steamers  runniog  between  Coastantt- 
nople  and  other  ports  of  the  empire  and  Europe.  A  line  now  rona 
between 
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"  OdMU  1  pet  weak. 

"  The  Dumb*       " 

"  Smjma  •' 

"  Nicomedia  and  Gemlik  3  per  week. 

"  BeTioul  in  Sytit  naj  ten  daf  i. 

Two  steamers  ply  upon  the  Bosphoma  and  to  the  "Prince'a 
Island"  daily,  and  some  are  employed  in  towing  vessels  in  the  bar. 
bor  and  to  the  Black  Sea. 

The  English  manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  manufacturing  cotton 
goods  of  a  lighter,  and  consequently  of  a  cheaper  quality  than  those 
imported  into  Turkey  in  1831.  In  this  way  they  have  driven 
oura  entirely  out  of  the  market,  and  the  midland  countries  of  Asia 
Minor,  Georgia,  Orcassia,  and  ^1  Persia,  are  now  supplied  from  Eng- 
lish looms,  many  of  them  bearing  tile  stamp  of  American  cottons. 
It  is  very  common  to  hear  American  cotton  goods  cried  out  in  the 
atreets  of  Constantinople,  made  in  Manchester. 

Ani<mg  tbe  chief  articles  of  import  into  this  country  from  INirkey, 
is  common  wool,  costing  there  at>out  10  or  11  cents  per  pound.  On 
this  there  is  a  duty  in  the  United  States,  of  2J  cents  per  pound  ; 
whilst  English,  French  and  Belgian  coarse  woollen  cloths,  and  other 
articles  made  from  the  same  wool,  only  pay  in  the  United  States 
forty  per  cent.  In  Europe,  this  wool  pays  nothing,  or  only  enough 
for  statistical  purposes,  and  America  is  provided  with  goods  by 
them,  which  she  could  easily  manu&cture  for  herself  if  her  tariff 
would  permit  her.  As  it  costs  no  more  to  keep  a  Merino  sheep  than 
one  which  produces  a  coarser  wool,  the  former  only  are  raised  in 
European  countries,  and  indeed  in  our  own  country.  Thus  the  breed- 
ing  of  sheep  requires  no  protective  tariff.  If  there  must,  however, 
be  a  duty  upon  coarse  wool,  there  should  also  be  an  equivalent  one 
upon  coarse  cloths ;  or,  if  the  latter  are  to  be  imported  free,  or 
neM'ly  eo,  then  let  wool  be  equally  favored.  As  it  now  stands,  our 
tariff  levies  a  tax  upon  all  the  coarse  wools  which  we  import  from 
Turkey  for  tbe  advantage  of  the  foreign  manufacturer.  The  owners 
of  tbe  water-looms  in  Lowell  and  I^wrence  have  a  hard  game  to 
keep  up  against  those  of  England ;  and  if  we  ever  regain  our  for- 
mer trade  with  tbe  Sultan's  dominions  in  cotton  goods  and  coarse 
wools,  it  will  not  be  due  to  the  fostering  care  of  a  wise  tariff,  but  to 
the  unceasing  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  American  manufacturer.^ 

*  Ai  each  Te»el  muit  amis  aBTeial  timea,  thU  calculation  ii  of  conraa  ct- 

t  Tba  kind  of  tiittinph  we  moat  faT«.— Edito>. 
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Hie  word  Turkey  is  said  to  be  of  barbarous  import,  signifying -a 
wanderer  or  boor,  and  is  derived  from  a  Tartarian  tribe  who  had  their 
primitive  hom^  in  Turkestan,    Its  population  is  estimated  at  about 
12,000,000,  consisting  principally  of  Bulgarians,  Bosniacs,  Servians, 
Wallachians  and  other  Sclavonic  tribes,  among  whom  are  interspersed 
Albanians,  Armenians,  Jews,  Gipsies  and  Franks,  together  with  a 
promiscuous  collection  of  foreigners  from  various  portions  of  the 
globe.     Of  these  sects,  the  Armenians  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  the 
most  respectable  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  Levant.     For  a 
long  period,  they  were  among  the  most  warlike  of  the  Asiatics ;  bul 
ailer  their  conquest  by  the  Persians,  they  exchanged  their  predatory 
life  for  the  more  peaceful  labors  of  agriculture.    This  is  considered 
a  solitary  instance  in  the  history  of  nations,  where  a  single  indi- 
vidual has  been  able  to  change  the  whole  character  of  the  people, 
apparently  by  the  simple  fiat  of  his  will.     Like  the  Jews,  they  have 
no  abiding  home ;  many  of  them  wander  about  in  strange  lands  as 
traders,  with  whom  it  is  said  that  Europeans  and  foreigners  prefer  to 
deal  to  any  other  of  the  Eastern  sects.     Soon  after  their  subjuga- 
tion, a  colony  was  established  at  Jal&,  in  the  suburbs  of  Ispahan, 
and  cultivated  the  growth  of  silk  and  other  precious  and  costly  com- 
modities.    "  Of  mild  but  persevering  tempers ;  sober  aiid  patient  in 
all  their  pursuits ; '  honest,  though  skilful,  in  their  dealings ;  accom- 
modating in  their  habits  and  manners,  without' losing  their  individual 
diaracter,  they  did  not  fail  to  acquire  a  reputation  in  every  country 
in  which  they  were  directed  by  the  enterprise  of  traffic."    They  are 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  one  object — the  attainment  of 
wealth.     They  have  a  language  of  their  own^but  care  nothing  about 
science  and  the  cultivation  of  letters.    They  are  fond  of  religious 
books,  and  purchase  with  avidity  Bibles,  furnished  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     They  have  a  patriarch  at  their  head 
who  favors  the  dissemination  of  all  such  works  as  may  tend  to  make 
them  contented  with  their  lot.     Like  the  Quakers,  they  are  sober  and 
industrious,  and  are  greatly  averse  to  war.    They  have  a  strong  an- 
tipathy for  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  the  religious  differences  that  ex- 
ist between  them.     "  The  Greeks  despise  them  for  their  timidity  ; 
and  arrogating  to  themselves  exclusively  the  name  of  Christians, 
they  seem  to  exclude  the  Armenians  from  the  Christian  community. 
The  chief  Armenians  of  Constantinople  are,  as   well  as  the  Jews, 
money-brokers,  and   they  receive  a  small  premium  for   examin- 
ing the  coin  in  the  many  bargains  which  go  through  their  hands. 
They  also  buy  the  specie  when  cried  down.^  and  at  a  low  price,  and 
re-issue  it  in  loans,  with  which  they  accommodate  the  Turks  at  the 
exorbitant  interest  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  per  cent.    This  is 
the  chief  source  of  their  wealth.     Many  of  their  com  nierchants  are 
in  good  circumstances,  and  also  their  goldsmiths,  as  onl^  a  few  of 
any  other  nation  exercise  that  trade.     There  are  Armenian  surgeons, 
physicians  and  apothecaries.     The  greater  number  of  bakers  are  of 
their  nation.    They  are  the  chief  house-builders,  masons,  joiners, 
turners,' braziers  and  locksmiths  ;  and  as  porters,  they  show  them- 
,  lelves  the  most  laborious,  and,  perhaps,  the  strongest  people  In  the 
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world.  Sixteen  of  &em,  eight  before  and  eight  behind,  with  their 
UTDB  extended  across  on  each  other's  shoulders,  will  carry  a  toad  of 
wine  slung  on  four  poles,  throwing  three  hundred  weight  upon  each 
nun.  Hiey  march  in  a  quick  locketep,  accompanying  each  pace  with 
the  groan  of  a  pavior,  and  apparently  in  the  last  agony  of  exerdon. 
Hm  Armenians  &r«  also  water-carriers,  sherbet-«ellers,  boatmen, 
fishermen,  silk-twisters,  ribbon-weavers  and  tentmakers,  and  are  atv 
counted  the  best  farriers  and  horsebreakers  in  the  nounUy,  Their 
nuiDcra  and  customs  mark  them  for  a  peculiar  people,  lliey  have 
ft  Miperstition,  that  they  can  hold  a  visionary  conversation  with  thdr 
parents  and  children  after  death,  Hiey  are  accustomed  to  gather 
around  the  tombs  of  their  family  accompanied  by  their  priests,  who 
ofler  up  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  departed.  To  perpetuate  their 
memory,  they  erect  mavtolea,  upon  which  they  engrave  the  imple- 
ments of  trade  by  which  ho  obtained  his  livelihood.*  But  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstance  is,  that  they  are  also  fond  of  displaying 
how  they  came  by  their  death ;  you  therefore  see  on  their  tomm 
the  effigies  of  men — sometimes  hanging,  sometimes  strangled,  and 
sometimeA  l>eheAded,  with  their  heads  in  their  hands.  To  account 
ibr  their  extraordinary  fondness  for  displaying  the  infamous  death  of 
their  friends,  they  say  that  no  Armenian  is  ever  executed  for  a  real 
crime  ;  but  when  a  manJiaa  acquired  a  sufficient  fortune  to  become 
to  object  of  cupidity  to  the  Turks,  he  ia  then  on  some  pretext  put 
to  death,  that  his  property  may  be  confiscated ;  an  executed  man, 
therefore,  implies  only  a  man  of  wealth  and  consequence.  This  dis- 
play is  a  bitter,  but  just  satire  on  Turkish  jastice,  though  the  Turks 
ore  not  so  stupid  as  to  understand  it.  We  will  give  a  specimen  of 
ta  epitaph : — 

"  You  see  mj  place  of  bnrial  here  ; 
I  givg  TDf  goods  la  the  Robben, 
Mj  Boul  to  the  Regions  of  Death, 
The  world  I  Ibstb  tu  God, 
And  m?  BIihkI  I  shed  in  the  Holj  Spirit ; 
You  who  meet  m;  Tomb, 
Say  for  me, 
'  Lord,  I  have  sinned.' 
1197." 

Travellers,  who  have  visited  Turkey,  and  many  who  have  been 
long  resident  there,  give  various,  though  generally  concurrent  testi- 
mony with  regard  tu  the  character  of  the  genuine  Turk.  We  will 
■elect  an  extract  from  one  who  has  hod  every  opportunity  of  form- 
ing a  correct  opinion : 

"The  Turk  is  distinguished  from  other  races  by  nothing  so  mudi 
as  by  his  phlegmatic  temperament,  which  generally  disposes  him  to 
quiescence  and  indolence,  and  admits  of  many  of  the  passive  virtues, 
but  which,  under  the  infiuence  of  any  powerful  excitement,  passes 
.from  insensibility  into  the  most  unrestrained  violence  and  excess. 
This  habitual  sudateness  and  inertness,  in  combination  with  a  Is- 
t«nt  cnei^y,  may  serve  to  explfun  some  of  the  iucratsistencies  in  the 
aational  character  and  history.    Tie  Turk  is  haUtoally  temperst« ; 
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he  never  tastes  the  forbidden  juioe,  however,  but  he  gets  dnink. 
He  is  mild  and  grave,  but  when  provoked  he  is  infuriated.  He  haa 
lltUe  fonaticism^r  but  when  his  religious  fervor  is  kindled,  it  becomes 
a  brutal  frenzj.  He  is  not  habitually  cruel ;  he  is  sometimes  gen^ 
rous  and  humane ;  but  he  is,  of  all  men,  the  most  remorseless  in  his 
cruelty.  He  will  not  luxuriate  in  the  agonies  of  an  enemy,  and 
trample  upon  his  victim  ;  he  has  little  taste  for  the  more  exquisittt 
refinements  of  revenge ;  in  this  respect,  notwithstanding  some  doubU 
ly  anecdotes,  he  displays  less  of  the  demon  in  his  worst  excesses 
than  either  Greek  or  Frank.  But,  then,  he  butchers  with  less  conk* 
punction  and  with  a  more  entire  contempt  of  life ;  his  eye  never  pities^ 
and  his  heart  never  bleeds.  Age  or  sex  excites  no  commiseration 
in  him,  who,  on  a  slight  provocation,  or  on  policy,  dooms  the  wi& 
of  his  bosom  to  the  death  of  a  cat,  and  his  children  to  the  bowstring* 
Hie  same  insensibility  displays  itself  in  the  smooth-faced  perfidy 
with  which  he  can  inveigle,  in  order  to  destroy,  his  unsuspecting  vio> 
tim — ^perhaps  his  old  associate  or  guest.  In  &ct,  alike  in  his  pleaa» 
ures  and  in  his  cruelties,  the  Turk  is  a  cold-blooded  animal-— coldly 
voluptuous  and  coldly  cruel — deliberate  alike  in  good  and  evil ;  less 
to  be  dreaded  when  choleric,  than  when  concealing  his  emotions ; 
not  intolerant — ^far  less  so  as  a  Moslem,  than  either  Greek  or  Papist; 
not  ungrateful,  not  inhospitable,  not  unkind  to  his  dependents ;  not 
incapable  of  generosity  and  amiableness ;  but  naturally  arrogant^ 
ssosual  and  implacable ;  knowing  no  medium  between  the  despot 
and  the  slave ;  too  generally  a  hypocrite  in  all  things — so  much  so 
as  to  please  the  Frank,  whom  he  despises ;  in  a  word,  exhibiting 
more  or  less  the  deadening  and  debasing  effects  of  a  despotic  sot- 
emment,  oriental  prejudices,  and  a  pharisaical  and  sensual  creed." 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  condition  of  Turkey  is  truly  do« 
plorable.  She  continues  to  exist  by  sufferance,  or  by  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  other  European  powers.  Since  the  battle  of  Navarino^ 
when  her  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  Greece,  soon  afler,  rescued  from 
her  grasp,  she  has  been  reduced  to  the  most  abject  state  of  depen- 
dence upon  the  mutual  jealousy  of  Russia,  France  and  England. 
The  Janizaries,  who  were  once  the  glory  and  bulwark  of  the  empire^ 
are  now  its  most  dangerous  and  formidable  enemies.  All  despotia 
governments  become  military,  and  the  soldiery,  sooner  or  later, 
seize  upon  the  sovereign  power.  A  prince  who  is  not  subject  to  any 
law,  and  wishes  to  use  arbitrary  power  in  governing  men,  can  only 
have  slaves  for  subjects,  who  take  no  interest  in  his  fate.  As  thers 
is  no  law  which  confines  his  power  within  fixed  limits,  there  is,  also, 
none  to  protect  him,  and  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  his  greatness. 
He  inspires  no  confidence,  and  must  very  soon  fear  the  people,  by 
whom  he  knows  he  must  be  hated.  As  soon  as  the  military,  upon 
whom  he  depends,  discovers  its  own  strength,  it  becomes  mutinous, 
and  revolts,  and  as  the  prince  is  unable  to  repress  them,  it  becomes  in- 
solent, and  finally  deposes  its  master.  Without  entering  into  the 
history  of  the  causes  which  led  to  her  present  position,  we  will  givs 
a  few  of  the  speculations  of  a  writer,  who  has  recently  visited  the 
Qoontry,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  her  resources.    He  is  an  English- 
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maa,  uid  ve  must  make  some  aUowanoH  for  his  national  prajudioes, 
but  we  think  that,  in  the  main,  ho  is  plausible  enough  : 

"  In  rushing  into  a  war  against  all  our  old  allies,  can  we  rely  upon 
oar  ringte  new  ally,  France  1  Or  will  France  enter  upon  such  a 
war,  with  faith  and  full  confidence  in  England  t  The  notion  that 
Russia  is  the  natural  ally  of  France,  did  not  originate  with  H.  La- 
martine  and  the  February  Revolution ;  it  dates  many  years  back, 
and  it  is  not  confined  to  the  romancing  historim  and  poe^cal  politi- 
cian, and  his  school.  Other  French  politicians  entertain,  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  a  capital  point  of  political  faith,  that  France  has  more  to 
gain  from  a  close  alliance  with  the  great  power  of  the  North,  than 
from  any  other  league  and  combination ;  that  by  such  an  alliance, 
Austria,  Pmeaia,  and  all  the  minor  powers  of  the  European  Conti- 
nent, would  be  oru8hed,and  there  would  remain  only  two  nationa  in 
Europe,  France  and  Russia — England  '  being  cast  off  as  a  mere  aat. 
ellite  in  the  ocean.'  By  the  scheme  of  this  alliance,  Russia  is,  or 
was,  to  have  Constantinople,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Propontis,  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  the  Adriatic ;  and  the  French  to  bold  Spain,  Italy, 
Belgium,  the  Rhine,  and  nearly  all  Germany.  In  a  country  where 
revolution  is  not  yet  over,  and  absolutely  nothing  fixed,  a  sudden 
change  may  happen,  likely  to  bring  into  temporary  power  men  quite 
capable  of  atteropting  to  realize  this  gigantic  and  remorseless  scheme. 
He  condition  of  France  alone  is  an  obstacle  and  a  warning  against 
any  alliance  with  her,  and  ought  to  be  decisive  of  the  question.  On 
the  other  side,  the  French  are  very  generally  disposed  to  regard 
with  distrust  and  suspicion  our  views  and  objects ;  many  of  their 
journalists,  and  other  writers,  are  affirming,  at  this  moment,  that  we 
are  only  looking  to  our  own  commercial  interests  and  territorial  ag- 
grandizement; that  we  have  an  eye  on  Egypt,  as  a  necessary 
link  in  the  chain  which  connects  us  with  India ;  that  we  are  hunger- 
ing after  Candia  'and  Cyprus,  and  all  the  rich  and  fertile  islands  of 
the  Archipei^o.  ••*•••  I  know  that  Russia  has  received 
insults  difficult  ^o  be  bome  by  a  mighty  power,  when  proceeding 
from  BO  very  weak,  un-Cbristian,  and  wretched  a  country  as  Turkey. 
I  am  aware  tff  the  almost  irresistible  temptation  which  has  been  of- 
fered to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  for  many  years — but  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  Czar  contemplates  any  invasion.  The  course  pursued  by 
the  emperor  should  really  seem  to  indicate  that  he  contemplated  no 
invasion  or  hostility  whatsoever.  But  this  is  to  be  considered — the 
foroa  which  fled,  after  the  rout  of  Arad,  with  Bern  and  Kossuth,  waa 
■o  desperate  and  so  numerous,  that  it  could  not  safely  be  left  on  the 
frontiers  of  a  country  which  they  had  recently  made  the  scene  of  a 
most  remorseless  and  destructive  civil  war ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
Hungary,  and  his  ally,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Ciar  must  have 
called  for  the  removal  of  those  firebrands  at  the  time  he  did,  even 
though  his  demands  might  agitate  Europe,  and  provoke  and  put  on 
their  guard  the  powers  disposed  to  protect  the  Sultan,  thus  depriving 
Russia  of  tiie  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  unexpected  coup-de- 
Diain. 

"No  one  looks  forward  to  the  great  event,  the  breaking  up  of  th* 
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Ottoman  Empire,  as  a  blessing  to  humanity  and  dvilizatioxt  Con- 
template, for  (me  moment,  that  Russia  is  to  possess  idl  those  mipeo- 
pled,  but  vast,  productive,  rich  and  beautifiil  regions.  The  distribu- 
tion must  and  will,  at  some  not  distant  day,  be  left  to  the  decisioii 
of  some  congress  of  all  Christendom.  If  such  a  congress  could  be 
settled  without  being  preceded  by  the  horrors  of  a  war&re  among 
the  Christian  powers,  the  advantage  would  be  unalloyed  and  the 
blessing  complete.  «Wage  war  as  you  will,  it  must  come  to  this  at 
last — a  congress,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  <  Turks  as  a  governing 
power  from  Europe  and  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  If  the 
world  is  now  so  unsettled,  and  if  we  will  aim  at  a  settlement,  and 
one  which  will  be  enduring,  we  must  come  to  a  decision  on  the 
Turkish  question  now.  If  it  is  left  undecided,  our  settlement  will 
be  most  incomplete  ;  Turkey  will  be  a  standing  ecuu$  belli^  exposing 
every  year  the  peace  of  Christendom  to  a  sudden  interruption. 

''The  Turks  themselves- seem  to  be  generally  convinced  that 
their  final  hour  is  approaching. — '  We  are  no  longer  Musselmen — 
the  Musselman  sabre  is  broken.  The  Osmanlies  will  be  driven  out 
of  Europe  by  the  Ghiaours,  and  driven  through  Asia,  to  the  regions 
from  which  they  first  sprung.  It  is  Kismet  f  We  cannot  jresist  des- 
tiny !'  I^me  consoled  themselves  with  the  dream  of  a  very 
strange  Millennium : — ^after  a  long  series  of  years,  and  an  entire 
abasement  of  the  Musselman,  and  of  Musselman  people,  Jxsus,  thb 
Great  Prophet,  would  return  to  earth,  gather  up  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  believers  of  Mahomet,  reanimate  their  &ith  and  their 
ancient  valor,  and  give  them,  until  the  world's  end,  dominion  over 
all  the  earth,  with  one  religion,  and  one  unbroken,  undisturbed  peaoe 
and  happiness."* 


*  KoMQtb  has  been  sent  to  Knuyia,  in  Aaia  Minor,  for  the  term  of  one  Teer,  and  not  • 
prifloner  for  life»  as  waa  at  fint  iouperiously  inaiated  npon  by  the  Csar  and  toe  Bmperor  of 
Aoatria.  Aa  we  are  credibly  informed,  it  ia  not  tme  that  Uie  Saltan  haa  refoaed  nia  pro- 
tection, nnleaa  Koeanth  would  abjure  hia  religion  and  become  a  Mqaaelraan.  The  Sultan 
baa  at  hia  own  expenao  fitted  out  a  veaael  for  Uie  pnrpoae  of  couToying  the  Httngarian  re- 
iugeea  to  the  United  8utea«  Would  it  be  unreaaonable  to  expect  to  hear,  before  long, 
thai  Turkey  had  become  a  rtpuhlicy  and  that  a  holy  aliianee  had  been  formed  between 
the  Repabnc  of  Turkey  and  that  of  the  United  Btatiea,  to  enter  npon  a  cmaade  to  break 
down  ma  monarchiea  of  Europe  1 , 


DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE. 

L—FOaSIQN  COHUKKCB  OF  CHAaLESTOH. 
Tfli  Ubnlai  itatmnent  of  the  aipoiti  from  CbBrlraton  to  fomgn  eonntriM 
dniins  UiB  jeu  1860,  il  will  be  pucMted  amount  id  thair  ■ggregaU  tsIub  to 
(13,^,197,  beias  ui  incieuD  of  nesrlj  •  millioa  and  a  half  of  dollars  o*«r 
the  exports  of  1B&,  and  of  foui  millioaa  and  a  half  od  those  of  1648.  It  ia 
gratifjina  also  that  thie  increase  of  eiporta  has  been  attended  wilh  a  correa- 
{Kindinff  increaae  of  imports,  as  nill  ba  leen  bj  the  following  coiDparatiTe  stat»- 
mant  of  dnties  collected,  on  foreign  imports,  during  tin  years  specified  : 

DndealbrllKTeu'  18Sg ViSSiTOC  85 

Duliesrorlhe  je«lS49 - *ai.77<  E9 

Dntin  for  the  T«r  1848 . . 
iHcreascofthi 
Inereueotib. 

We  maj  funher  sute,  that  if  the  goods  in  (he  Public  WarehDuse  had  been 
taksn  into  consumption,  the  aggregate  amount  for  the  past  year  would  haie  been 
oonsiderablT  om  tAO0,0O0,  as  the  quantity  of  goods  similarly  aituated  at  dia 
close  of  last  year,  was  comparatiiely  trifling,  'Hie  eridence  which  these  resnita 
afCbrd  of  the  commercial  gronth  and  prosperity  of  our  city,  ia' just  cause  of  re- 
joicing, and  should  cheer  on  our  meTcbants,  and  all  our  cilliens,  to  more  Tigoi- 
ous  eiertioni,  to  make  that  growth  sure  and  progreasiTe. 

Abitnctof  Ooodi,  Wirea,  and  Hercbuidiie,  of  ibe  Qrowib,  Produce,  and  Hannfactnro 
of  the  Unitad  Blatea.  Eiportad  rrom  llu  Oiitrictof  CharleaUD,  from  die  1*(  jBBnai7ls 
31at December,  1830,  both  inclDalTe: 

VDnoa  amciD.  STrHC     E*U>.       BW.      TyV  Iii4k.    fuiid.      IMk. 

Roaaia 1,SIS....33,»« 

Fniu!a STB-.-BS*., 1,881  ,...»2,;M 

Sweden 90 77....15«....«ia....H,SM 

Denmark  sad  Norvaj 99,6U....911 S,T ID.. .110,488 

BoUand. fi.518. ....«» 838. .1,668. .5,189. -■■«."» 

BnglsBd,  Man  and  Berwick. 1S3.66T..T,SM.«.US..  9,497.35,1  TO.  16,fl*S...31S,n4 

Scotland * 1,410...  .300.. .100. ...183... .see 

BriLiihWeat  Indies 593,831. .9,837. ...SB IT. ...1S3.. 1,136 .S,0S9 

The  HanieTownaA  pons  of  Ger*;. .381,068. .0,869. ..339. ...993. .4.646.. 7,593. ..14e,!>B3 

FrenrhE'peanpoRa  DO  Atlantic. ...IOS,»n..3,»t.. .130 147..4,919...104,8M 

Frendi  E'pein  porta  od  Hediler'n .60 636....I4  463 

BpsniihE'p*'"PO""™'*'«l'"'f'''-— *3|4»....»9»--.300.....65....4S8....161 J,(«S 

Spatdib  E'pean  ports  OB  Allaali£..1,Sll,H3. 40,889 616. ...000...  .331 7,400 

Fraocb  African  ports J64,l 89.. 6,477 

Belgium .360,399 ..  5,419 19 JJI..  4,067.... 83,157 

Caba. * 473,773..  8,474 13,lft8...S«O,0M 

BiHBoaAyiat. J3e,031..  5,456 

4,639364  96,888  W6  91,860  44,383  60,564  1^15,531 


Sweden .347,973 |1,«99 36,099 

Decnarkaad  Norway 110,699 

Holland 581,317 .71,580 190,1» 

England,  Uuijod  Berwick 3,774,697.. 60,697, 136.. 8,611^944.. 0,9 10... 9,004,603 

Scotland 1^0,909.... 947,7 13 74....J!4S,G55 

Briciih  Weallndiea 14,496 99,595 

TheBaaaeTownaftportaofOennany 708,609 93,114 956,519 

" >-  "--in  pona  on  Atlantii! 833,153..  8,47  4,744...  Ja5,093..  1,900....  .9 14,790 

n porta  on  Mediler'n 174,987 18,715..,  

inponsDnMediter'D 7,949,731.,.  .954,819.. 

,    inportaonAllSDlic 549,046 69,877 _._ 

;h  African  poru.. , 6,477 

am .377,679 45,763 1.14,339 


4^,7W  81,476,741  11,009,305  97,190  $19,394,497 
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Exported  in  American  veatela,  #7,181|739;  exported  in  foreign  vessels,  85,2 12,768. 
Total,  #12,394,497.  Amonnt  exported  in  the  year  1849,  $11,085,854,  Amount  exported 
in  the  year  1848,  $7,971,745.  Increase  1850,  over  that  of  1849,  $1,308,643.  Increase 
1650,  OT«r  that  of  1848,  $4,422,7S2.->[CAar2e»Am  Mercury. 

3.~TH£  CHARLESTON  LINE  OF  STEAMERS. 

We  announce  with  great  satiifaction  that  the  stock  necessary  to  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Atlantic  Steam  Navigation  Company,  was  all  taken  yesterday  in  a 
few  minutes  after  the  books  were  opened.  This,  with  the  State's  subscription, 
which  it  secures,  places  J)eyond  doubt  the  construction  of  the  first  two  vessels 
of  the  line,  and  we  have  entire  confidence  that  they  will  be  speedily  followed  by 
the  others.  The  readiness  with  which  the  stock  was  subscribed,  shows  that 
the  true  value  is  set  upon  this  enterprise,  so  important,  in  many  aspects,  to 
Charleston  and  South  Carolina. 

3.-?RICES,  Ac,  AT  NEW-ORLEANS  FOR  FIVE  YEARS,  TAKEN  ON  1st 
OF  EACH  MONTH,  OF  COTTON,  &c.,  TOGETHER  WITH  TOTAL 
RECEIPTS,  AND  CROPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


MIDDLINO  TO  FAIR  COTTON. 


September 9| 

October 19! 

November. •. 9; 

December 10 

Janoary 10 

February 11 

March 10 

ApriL 10 

llay 11 

Jtane 11 

July 11 

August 12| 


1M».    1850. 

C«tB. 


11* 
19 

11 

lU 

llf 

12J 

13i 

13 

13 

13* 
131 
13| 


EtceipU  at  New-Orleans 797,397 

Crop  of  United  States 3,100,000 


1,100,636 
2,700,000 


CMto. 
71  a    9 
e|  a  10 
9    a  10| 
9    a  10* 
10    a  Hi 
111  a  13 
9}  a  11 
101  a  llf 
lot  a  12i 
9)  a  ll| 
9*  a  lOf 
lOJ  a  12 

707.324 
1,800,000 


CffBti. 


74  a  8f 

6|a  8} 

7    a  8 

6i  a  7J 

61a  7l 

7}  a  7} 


6* 

H  a 
6|a 
61a 
6|  a 
7     a 

Balw. 
1,053,633 
2A00,537 


8^ 

SJ 
8 

8 
8| 


SVOAB   ON  THK   LlVfeX. 
18«.    18M.      184B.    I84».    184T.       IBtt.    18M.    I84fl.       1845.      184f. 


September 3    a 

October i, 4    a 

Hovember. 3    a 

December 3 

January 2 

February........... 2 

March 2 

April 2 

May 2 

June 3 

July 4    a 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


21  a 


5* 

6* 
6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

51 
6 


August 4*  a    6} 


Onli. 

2^  a 

2|  a 

3     a 

2j 

2 

2l 

2j 

2| 

2| 

2l 

3 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


5 
5* 

5 


Cinta. 
5  a  7| 
5  a 
3  a 
21  a 
2i  a 
«  a 
2;  a 
2:    a 

If  a 

M» 
2|    a 

9i    a 


54- 

5 

5i 
5 


C«Btt.  Canto. 

4|  a  74  6    a    ^ 

64  a  9  6    a 

5|  a  7  5    a 

44  a  7  4    a 

6  a 

&  a 

54  a  7|  4    a 

A|  a  7  4    a 

5  a  7|  44  a    6, 

5  a  7}  4     a    6- 

5  a  7}  4     a    6 

54  a  8  44  a    7 


74    44  a 
7      4a 


74 

7 
6 

<l 

6 
6; 


MOLASBKS   ON  THK   LEVKK. 


lS4t.    18M. 
OMto. 

a  20 
a  20 
a  244 
a  30} 


1848.  1840. 
Cwto. 


184T.   1848.  1848.  1847. 


184*.      1841. 
CtBta. 


September............ 10 

October .10 

Hove  n  iber 24 

December 20| 

January 17  a  191 

February 15  a  20] 

March 12  a  21] 

April 10  a  31 

May 10  a  23 

June 31  a  27* 

July 35  a  33 

August. 30  a  33 


15  a  20 

28 

17  a  21 

38 

23)  a  24 
194  a  SO 

22| 

194 

18  a  194 
30  a  214 

17 

17 

15  a  19 

15 

15  a  19 

15 

12|  a  18 

12 

12  a  181 

15 

8  a  18 

15 

10  a  30 

15 

a  33 
a  38 
a  23 
a  194 
a  174 
a  19 
a  21 
a  21 
a  16 
a  20 
a  20 
a  80 


18 

20 

26 

23 

244 

27 

25 

25 

26 

26 

26 

88 


a  83 
a  25 
a  264 
a  334 
a  25 
a  — 
a  294 
a  29 
a  30 
a  30 
a  30 
a  31 


34 

31 

21 

20 

21 

21 

224 

85 

23 

18 

15 

15 


2t 

24 
83 


21 
21 
83 
25 
83 
88 
SO 
81 


COUUKRCK. 


OM....I0 
Not.. ..13 

D«c....JO 
J.n....3< 

Peb.,..n 

H*Teb..ll 

..     M     -. 
..     M     .. 
..     11     .. 

34     ..  .. 
S3     ..   .. 

.  18  ..     1    -n 

'.a'.'.  4  '.'. ..  "  "  8 ;;  1  v.  108 

37     ..   .. 

-     1   ..       5     ..   .,         1     ..     4  ..       4  ..       81 

'Z:::i 



-a 1 B 
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TONNAGB  OF  FKSX  AND  BLAYB  BTATB8. 
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4.— TONNAGE  OF  FBEB  AND  SLAVE  STATES. 

The  New-Orleans  Bnlletm  condenses  the  following  table  from  the  Treasnxy 
Report  on  Commerce,  1851 : 

TONNAGB  CLBAEBD  FEOM  THE  UNITED  8TATM  rOE  THE  TEAE8  1850  AND  1849. 


Tonnage,  1850. s 

Foraign.       Aggngatd. 


-Tonnage,  1849.- 


Foe*  iga.     Asgrtgato. 


Maine 111,123 

New-Hampehire 6BS 

Vennom 81,073 

If  asMacfa  oaetts 372,278 

Sbodelatand 16,770 

Connecticut. 17,515 

New  York 1,411,557 

New-Jersey 150 

Pennsylvania 81,276 

Ohio ^ 15,485 

Michigan 7,963 

niinoii 1,043 

California. 104,266 


91,014 

7,531 

1,783 

274,674 

1,705 

9,803 

737,539 

981 

30.343 

18,323 

46,719 

998 

75,662 


302,137 

8,213 

82,856 

546,753 

18,475 

27,317 

2,149,096 

1,131 

111,618 

33,807 

54,701 

8,041 

180,128 


127,368 

1,023 

97,218 

280,lb7 

15,568 

20,440 

1,358,643 

93,322 

6,957 

33,919 

'     964 


66,081 

5.819 

825 

244,067 

2,315 

3,719 

784,514 

428 

27,005 

9,821 

90,605 

2,796 


193.449 

.     6,848 

97,543 

'  524,254 

17,883 

24,159 

2,143,157 

428 

120,327 

16,778 

124.584 

3,760 


ToCaL 2,121,100    1,397,382    3,418,383    2,045,609     1,247,495    8,^93,104 


Delaware 

Maryland 89,296 

District  of  Colombia 1 ,520 

Virginia 42,091 

Nonb  Carolina 30,739 

Bonth  Carolina 72,223 

Greorria 21,039 

Florida 10,023 

Alabama 32,268 

Louisiana. • 811,800 

Texas 591 


37,523 

200 

23,367 

11,493 

,52,830 

51,524 

12,154 

80.717 

158,137 

3,017 


126,819 

1,720 

65,458 

42,233 

125,052 
72,563 
22,156 

112,985 

369,937 
3,608 


1,091 
118,276 

2,320 
58,989 
26,030 
88,738 
31,150 
20,507 
76,523 
893,456 

1,035 


1,599 
31,652 

l'o',589 

3,880 

58.401 

53,713 

10.923 

71,593 

194,234 

1,631 


8,690 

149,928 

2,320 

69,578 

29,910 

147,139 

84,863 

3.429 

148,116 

487,690 

2,666 


Total 511,588      429,964        941,553 

BECAPXTULATIOII. 
186S. 

Free  States — American  tonnage 2,121 ,1 00 

Foreign  tonnage 1,297,282 

Excess  of  American  tonnage 823,818 

798,114 


718.115       439,214     1,156,339 


1840.       Am. 


2.045.609 
1,247,495 

798,114 


iMt  J9V, 

75,491 


Deeresse  of  Foreign  since  last  year 85,704 

Increase  of  American  since  last  year 

iin. 


SlaTe  States — American  tonnage 511,588 

Foreign  tonnage 429,964 


Bzcets  of  Amerkan  tonnsge. 


81,684 


ISO. 

718,115 
438,214 

879,901 
81,624 


75,491 

Am.  diet  tM> 
liana  Iwt  yeat. 

206,587 


Increase  of  Foreign  tonnage  since  last  year 198,277 

FUBTBER  RECAPITULATION. 

Free  States^Aggregate  tonnage  in  1850 • 3,418,383 

Aggregate  tonnage  in  1849 3,293,104 

BUve  States — Aggregate  tonnage  in  1850 .^ 941,558 

A^egate  tonnage  in  1849 1,156,329 


806,.587 
185,879 


814,777 


SIS  TRADE  AHD  COMMBBflX  OK  OQB  WSSTKUf  WATIRS. 

llie  aboTe  cluiiliealion  of  tonnage  belonging  to  the  non-holiling  and  ■!■*•- 
holding  Slatea,  fumiah  an  inatructive  lubjcct  nf  commenl.  It  ntti  be  seen,  that 
in  Ihe  free  Suie*  there  haa  been  an  iacrcaie  in  Ihe  aggregate  tonnnge  the  put 
jear,  aier  ihe  preceding  ;  while  in  the  stave  Statea  there  has  been  a  decrease. 
Another  fact  is  obierrablo  from  (he  above  recapituialion  ;  in  the  free  Statea, 
there  haa  been  an  increaae  in  the  eiceaa  of  American  tonnage  ;  while  in  the 
ilave  States  the  reveree  is  the  case  ;  the  American  tonnage  has  decreased  to  the 
amount  of  306,527  tons,  and  the  eiceBi  of  foreign  tonnage  increased  198,277 
I    the  aggregate  the  falling  off  in  the  ilave  States  haa  been,  31*.777 

,.i t — .1.  ^f  [^g,  entire  shipping  list.     By  particularizing,  wa 

Southern  Slates,  the  falling  off  in  the  laat  jrear  ba* 
a  Maryland,  the  decrease  has  been  23,000  tons  ;  ia 
the  IHstrict  of  Columbia,  1,000  Ions;  Virginia,  4,000  tons  ;  South  CaraUna, 
SStOOO  tons  ;  Georgia,  12,000  Ions  ;  Florida,  6.000  tons  ;  Aiabama,  36,000  tons  ; 
North  Carolina,  14,000  tons,  and  Louisiana  118.000  tons.  Texas  ia  the  only 
Southern  Stale  thai  bos  Increased  her  tannage  the  last  year. 

In  the  Northern  States,  only  four  Statea  bare  eipcrienced  a  decrease ;  thes* 
are,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan  and  Illinois.  In  the  nbole  of  the  free 
States,  the  aggregate  increase  in  the  past  year  haa  been  125,278  tons. 

S.— TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  ON  OtIB  WESTERN  WATERS. 

Ths  following,  from  the  "  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Historical  Society  of 
Ohio,  by  the  President,  Williih  D,  GaLLiouiK,"  showing  the  rapid  progresa 
of  trade  and  commerce  on  our  western  waters,  will  be  read  with  pride  and  ple»- 
•are  by  all  who  are  watching  the  progress,  and  are  solicitous  for  the  prosperity 
of  our  great  and  happy  country.  The  article  reaches  back  into  th>  past  fifty 
years,  and  ahowa  the  astonishing  grawlb  of  commerce  in  this  section  of  our 
country,  to  the  present  time.  But  this  is  not  all ;  it  is  suggcslive  of  tha 
future.  The  resources  of  the  West  are  only  just  beginning  to  bo  developad. 
What,  then,  may  be  expected  fifty  ^ears  hence,  if  oar  commerce  goes  OD  iii> 
creasing  in  the  ratio  indicated  in  this  article,  for  fifty  years  to  come  t 

"A  few  hctB  will  exhibit,  as  well  as  a  volume,  Ihe  wonderful  growth  of 
Western  trade  and  commerce.  Previous  to  the  year  1800,  some  eight  or  ten 
keelboats,  of  twenfy  to  twenty-five  tons  each,  performed  all  the  carrying  trade 
between  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh.  In  1802,  the  first  government  vessel  ap- 
peared on  Lake  Erie.  In  181 1.  the  first  steamboat  (the  Orleans)  was  launched 
at  Piltaburgh.  Previous  to  1817,  about  twenty  barges,  averaging  one  hundred 
tor.s  burden,  comprised  all  the  fecilitiea  for  commercial  transportation  between 
New-Orleans  and  the  country  on  the  Ohio  river  as  high  up  as  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati.  Each  of  these  boats  made  one  trip  down  and  back  between  these 
two  places  and  New-Orleans  each  year.  On  the  upper  Ohio,  from  the  falls  to 
Pittsburg,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  keelboats  were  employed  about  I81&-'17. 
The  average  size  of  these  was  thirty  tons,  and  they  occupied  from  sii  to  seven 
weeks  in  making  the  voyage  both  ways.  In  ths  year  1818,  the  first  steamboat 
(the  Walk-in -the- Water)  was  built  on  Lake  Erie.  In  1819,  this  boat  appeared 
in  trips  on  Lake  Huron.  In  1836.  the  waters  of  Michigan  were  first  plowed  by 
the  keel  uf  a  steamboat,  a  pleasure  trip  to  Green  Bay  being  planned  and  ex- 
ecuted in  the  summer  of  this  year.  In  1832,  a  steamboat  £rst  appeared  at  Chi- 
cago. In  1833.  nearly  the  entire  trade  of  the  Upper  I^cs — Erie,  Huron, 
and  Michigan — wa*  carried  on  by  eleven  small  steamen.  So  much  for  tha 
beginning. 

"  In  the  year  1845,  there  were  u|ion  the  Upper  Lakes  siity  vessels,  including 

lellers,  moved  by  steam,  and  three  huiidrcd  and  twenty  aailing  vessels— th« 

leasuring  twenty-three  thousand  tons  in  the  aggregate,  and  some  of  the 


tatter  carrying  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  ions  each.  In  1846,  according 
to  ofiicial  statements,  eihibiting  "  the  consolidated  returns  of  both  eiports  and 
imports,"  the  moneyed  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  harbors  of  Erie,  was 


SB4,353,3eO  :  „ 

One-half  of  this,  it  is  suppcise^,  would  b 

value  of  the  commerce  of  these  lakes  for  1816,  which  gives  t49,142,750.     tha 
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Kftmgp  annual  increase  for  the  fire  yean  previoua  ia  abown  by  tb6  same  official 
documents  to  have  been  nearly  eighteen  per  cent.  Supposing  it  to  have  been 
but  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  four  years  since,  will  give  868,799,860  aa 
the  present  net  money  value  of  the  commerce  of  Erie  knd  Michigan.  In  the 
year  1834,  the  number  of  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  and 
their  tributaries,  was  ascertained  to  be  two  hundred  and  thirty,  with  an  aggre- 
gate carrying  capacity  equal  to  thirty- nine  thousand  tons.  In  1843,  the  number 
of  boats  had  increased  to  about  four  hundred  and  fitly,  and  their  tonnage  to  U|>> 
vaida  of  one  hundred  thousand  tons.  At  the  present  time,  the  entire  number 
of  steamboats  running  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  their  tributaries,  ia 
more  probably  over  than  under  six  hundred,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  which  ia 
not  short  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  tons  ;  a  larger  number  of  steam- 
boats than  England  can  claim,  and  a  greater  steam  commercial  marine  than  that 
employed  by  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies.  (See  Congressional  Reports, 
Hairs  Statistics,  McCuUocha  Gazetteer,  drc.)  In  1846,  Col.  Abort,  from  re- 
liable data,  estimated  the  net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  Western  rivers  at 
$183,609,725  per  year;  in  1848,  Judge  Hall  stated  it  at  8220,000,000,  in  his 
•tatiatics ;  and  the  United  States  Senate  have  ordered  a  document  to  be  printed 
which  estimates  it  at  $256,233,820,  for  the  year  1849  !  The  same  document 
Data  the  aggregate  value  of  the  vessels  employed  in  this  commerce,  at 
118,661,500. 

fl.-NAVIGATION  OP  THE  BIO  GRANDE. 

There  are  conflicting  reports  aa  to  the  possibility  of  navigating  the  Rio 

BraTo  by  steamers,  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  border  defence.     General  Brookb 

baa  directed  Majors  Chapman  and  Babbbt  to  explore  the  river  as  thoroughly  aa 

the  means  allowed  them  by  Government  will  permit,  while  Colonel  Johnston  is 

investigating  the  land  communication  between  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  and  the 

Oulf.     The  result  thus  far  is  rather  in  favor  of  the  land  route,  although  the 

uoat  discouraging  of  the  river  surveys  makes  steam  navigation  possible  seven 

or  eight  hundred  miles  up,   to  Presidio  Rio  Grande,  thirty  miles  below  Fort 

Duncan.     Others  fix  Eagle  Pass,  and  even  the  Pecos,  one  hundred  miles  above, 

aa  the  navigable  head  of  the  river.     The  existence  of  coal,  iron,  mica,  and 

gypsum,  in  immense  quantities,  and  particularly  t(ie  latter,  at  the  edge  of  the 

sterile  country  above  the  Pecos,  is  noticed  on  all  hands.  It  is  said  that  a  plenty 

of  ground  gypsum  (plaster  of  paris)  is  all  that  is  required  to  convert  the  whole 

Rio  Grande  border  into  a  rich  clover  field. 

7.-.T0NNAGE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  following 
statement  of  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  two  years  ;  also,  the  number  of  vessels  built  from  1815  to  1850,  inclusive  : 

18S0.— ToBk  I84f.'Tfiaii. 

PennaneDt  registered. 1,262,574    1,126.(58 

Temporaiyxegistered 333.155     312,883 

Total  registered 1.585,729     1,438.940 

Permanent  enrolled  and  licensed 1,879,514     1,794.970 

Temporary  enrolled  and  licenced 20,640     53,264 

SanHled  and  licensed 1,900,154     1.848,'.>34 

Total  enrolled  and  Uceosed,  including 

vessels  under  30  tons 1,949,743 


Toul  tonnage  of  all  kinds 3,535,454  3,334,015 

There  were  engaged  of  this: — 

In  Whale  fishery 146.016  tons. 

InCod  fishery 85,646  - 

Jn  Mackerel  fishery 38,111  * 

In  Coasting  trade 1,755,796  * 

3^02.5,569  •« 

Leaving  for  the  foreign  merchant  service 509,885  ** 
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The  ^OTG  shaws  that,  not  with  alanding  the  immcnie  number  of  vessels  built 
nee  1815,  the  tonnage  for  the  past  ycir  hoa  been  greater  than  has  been  knonn 

bcforp,  except  in  1848,  when  the  Mexican  war  encourageil  shipperi  and  *hip- 

■""''<—'-  •"  exceed  their  ordinar;  calculations.  Tho  same  influence  operated  in 
s  war  of  1612  hod  prostrated  bUBineas  i  but  the  instant  peace  was 

concluded,  the  exertions  of  the  shipwright  had  to  be  redoubled,  in  order  to  meet 

the  requirements  of  reviving  commerce. 

e.-flTATIflT!C6  OP  ST.  hOVlB. 

St.  Loot*. — The  St.  Louie  Republican  of  the  1st  inst.  conlaini  its  annnal  re- 
view of  the  commerce  of  that  cilj,  and  a  varietj  qf  statistical  tables,  containing 
much  vaioahle  and  interesting  infonnation,  from  which  we  condense  the  fof 
lowing  particulars ; 

Population— free,  74,649  ;  slave,  3,616  ;  grand  total.  77.435.  Productive  in- 
dustry— capital  invested,    real  and  personal,    13,853,351  ;  persons   employed, 

t3,771  natives  of  Germany,  11,257  of  Ireland 


..  a  greater  disparity  between  the  native  and  the  immigrant  population,  than 
we  supposed  existed.  We  can  add,  from  the  representations  of  the  Si.  Louis 
press,  and  other  reliable  aulhoritiea,  that  the  eniigranl  population  of  St.  I.ouia 
constitutes  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity.  The; 
have  added  millions  to  the  value  of  its  real  estate,  immensely  increased  the  aff- 
gtcgate  of  Itie  annual  returns  of  its  productive  industry,  and  created  an  impor- 
tant market  for  the  producltons  of  the  soil,  and  the  wares  of  the  n--''--*-  * 
tb«  merchant. 
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We  condenf e  Um  following  fiom  its  religioafl  statifltiei : 

Chorches.                                                            Nuaber.  Beats.  Tftl««. 

Roman  Catholic 12  10,863  534,300 

Methodist 12  8,300  171,000 

Presbyterian 8  6,700  200,000 

Lutheran v. 6  8,300          44,500 

Episcopal 5  2,750  186,000 

Other  Protestant 7  4,800  127,700 

Grand  total,  49  churches,  containing  35,712  seats,  and  valued  at  $1,213,500. 

The  last  division  included  2  Unitarian  churches,  with  2100  seats,  valued  at 

170,000  /2  Evangelical,  with  600  seats,  valued  at  94,700  ;  2  Baptist,  with  1600 

seats,  valued  at  $38,000 ;  and  1  Boatmen's,  with  500  seats,  valued  at  $15,000. 

In  addition  to  th«se,  there  are  2  S}magogues,  with  470  seats,  one  of  which  is 

•liBnted,  and  the  other  valued  at  $7,000.     The  Roman  Catholic  population  is  much 

more  numerous  than  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  seats  in  the  Roman  Catholic 

^harches,  as  a  very  largo  portion  of  that  denomination  worship  in  the  aisles 

ttnd  vestibules,  and  an  average  of  three  several  congregations  assemble  at  each 

diUTch,  at  the  different  hours  of  the  several  masses  on  Sunday  morning. 

The  educational  statistics  of  the  city  comprise  15  public  schools  with  2378 
pupils ;  44  common  schools  with  2847  pupils ;  9  Roman  Catholic  schools  (in- 
vading two  convents)  wilh  1356  pupils  ;  1  Roman  Catholic  College  with  250 
^opils  ;  and  2  Medical  Colleges  with  14  professors  and  262  students.  There 
mxe  also  a  number  of  schools  and  seminaries  in  the  county  beyond  the  city 
limits,  not  included  in  the  al>ove. 

The  statistics  in  the  Republican  contain  various  other  items  of  general  inte- 
TBst,  indicating  an  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity,  and  illustrating  the 
steady  progress  of  St.  Louis  in  wealth,  population,  productive  industry,  educa- 
tion  and  religion. 

9.— CURIOUS  COTTON  STATISTICS. 

The  enclosed  condensed  view  of  cotton  culture,  involves  very  valuable  facts« 
which  I  was  ignorant  of  when  I  was  a  young  planter.  Desiring  to  preserve 
them,  I  submitted  them  to  the  Southern  Cultivator,  in  hopes  of  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  tables,  if  printed  at  all  : 

One  hundred  bolls  are  generally  considered  as  equal  to  1  lb.  seed  cotton,  or 
1-4  lb.  lint,  worth  3  cents.  How  much  surface  of  a  field — how  many  square 
feet  of  soil — ^required  to  grow  100  bolls  1  Cotton  planted  in  rows  3  feet  by  1,  is 
3  square  feet  per  stalk  ;  4  by  1,  4  square  feet :  4  by  2,  8  square  feet ;  5  by  3, 
15,  6lc.  Poor  land  is  planted  close  :  rich  land,  wide — so  as  to  have  the  plants 
just  lock. 

Dr.  Claudes  Cotton. — The  maximum  of  cotton  culture  yielded  5,989  lbs. — say 
6^000  lbs.  per  acre.  An  acre  has  43,560  square  feet ;  so  his  crop  equals  13  3-4 
bolls  p«r  square  foot  of  soil.  Cotton  planted  3  feet  by  1,  averaging  3  bolJs  per 
stalk,  is  1  boll  per  square  foot ;  and  if  a  sure  stand,  is  435  lbs.  per  acre.  The 
number  of  bolls  per  stalk  is  not  a  fair  way  to  state  the  question,  it  is  delusive. 
The  true  question  in  planting  is,  how  many  bolls  per  square  foot  1  Never  mind 
the  acres  ;  take  care  of  the  square  feet,  and  the  acres  will  take  care  of  them- 
•elves. 

One  boll  per  square  foot,  is  435  lbs.  per  acre ;  3,915  lbs.  seed  cotton  per  hand, 
working  9  acres. 

Two  bolls  per  square  foot,  is  870  lbs.  per  acre  ;  7,820  lbs.  seed  cotton  per 
hand,  working  9  acres. 

Three  bolls  per  square  foot,  is  1,345  lbs.  per  acre ;  11,745  lbs.  seed  cotton  per 
hand,  working  9  acres. 

Four  bolls  per  square  foot,  is  1,740  lbs.  per  acre ;  15,660  lbs.  seed  cotton  per 
hand,  working  9  acres. 

Thirteen  three-fourth  bolls  (Dr.  Cloud^s)  per  square  foot,  is  5,989  lbs.  per 
•ere  ;  23,956  lbs.  seed  cotton  per  hand,  at  only  4  acres.  « 

The  extremes  differ  as  6  to  2.    What  room  for  manure  and  good  seed  ! 
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Again :  If  cotton  be  worth  13  cent*  per  lb.,  m  now,  then  160  boIlB,  making  1 
lb.  in  seed,  or  1-4  lb.  lint,  ie  worth  3  cents. 

Then,  at  1  boll  per  foot,  a  planter  works  100  for  8  cents. 

At  2  bolts  per  foot,  a  planter  works  100  feet  for  6  cents. 

At  3  bolls  per  foot,  a  planter  works  100  feet  for  9  cents. 

At  4  bolls  per  foot,  a  planter  works  100  feet  for  13  cents. 

At  13  3-4  bolls  per  foot,  (Dr.  Cloud's,)  a  planter  works  100  feet  for  41  1-4 
cents ;  nearly  1-3  cent  for  every  square^  foot  worked. 

Again  :  A  poor  acre  is  as  hard  to  work  as  a  rich  one.  It  is  as  hard  to  make 
one  boll  per  square  foot,  as  to  make  3  or  4 ;  and  3  acres  per  hand,  at  3  boUs  per 
foot,  is  just  equal  to  9  acres  at  1  boll  per  foot.  Five  bales  per  hand  (400  ttk 
bales)  takes  about  9  acres  per  hand,  at  2  bolls  per  foot. 

This  is  called  good  farming — ^vexy  good ;  but  it  is  only  12. 1-3  lbs.  per  row 
across  an  acre  of  3  feet  cotton :  equal  to  13  1-3  lbs.  seed  cotton  to  310  staUu% 
or  about  17  stalks  to  1  lb. 

Again :  1  boll  per  foot,  is  about  33  stalks  per  lb.  of  seed  cotton,  or  133  etalha 
per  lb.  lint. — 13  cents. 

Two  bolls  per  foot,  is  about  17  stalks  per  lb.  of  seed  cotton,  or  61  stalks  pot 
tt).  lint — 12  cents. 

Three  bolls  per  foot,  is  about  1 1  stalks  per  lb.  of  seed  cotton,  or  44  stalks  pet 
lb.  lint. — 13  cents. 

Four  bolls  per  foot,  is  about  8  stalks  per  lb.  of  seed  cotton,  or  33  stalks  pec 
lb.  lint. — '13  cents. 

Or,  with  cotton  at  13  cents,  and  a  crop  of  1  boll  per  foot,  a  field  of  standing 
cotton  is  worth  1  cent  for  11  stalks. 

A  crop  of  3  bolls  per  foot,  a  field  of  standing  cotton  is  worth  1  c.  for  5^  stalks, 

A  crop  of  3  bolls  per  foot,  a  field  of  standing  cotton  is  worth  1  c  for  3i  stalks. 

A  crop  of  4  bolls  per  foot,  a  field  of  standing  cotton  is  worth  1  cfor  3f  stalks* 

Agbbstxs. 

10.~IMPOaTATIONS  OP  SUOAR, 

IirrO  THK  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  THE  ESTABLISHMENT    OF  THE   GOVERNMENT,  IKCUF> 
SIVE  or  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  30tH  OF  JUNE,  1850. 


T«aia.  QoMtity.  Ibi. 

1790 22,719.457 

1791 21,919,066 

1792 22,499,588 

1793 37,291,988 

1794 33,645,772 

1795 37.582,547 

1796 -25,403,581 

1797 49,767.745 

1798 33,206,395 

1799 57,079,636 

1800 30,537.637 

1801 47,882,876 

1802 39.443,814 

1803 51,066.934 

1804 55,670,013 

1805 68,046,865 

1806 73,318,649 

1807 65,810,816 

1808 84,8r>3.633 

1809 12,381.320 

1810 29.312,307 

1811 55,332,214 

1812 60,166,082 

1813 31,364,276 

1814 20,670,168 

1815 54,737,763 

1816 35,387,963 

1817 #. 65,,59l,302 

1818 51,284,983 

1819 71,665,401 

J8S0 51,537,888 


T«m.                    QiMBtity.  Ibi.                   yato,  IM1«» 
1822 88r305,670 5,034.489 


1823, 

1824.. 

1825.. 

1826.. 

1827.. 

1828.. 

1829.. 

1830.. 

1831.. 

1832.. 

1833.. 

1834.. 

1835... 


.  60,789.210 3,258,689 

.94,379,764 5,165.800 

.71,771,479 4.237,530 

..84,902,955 5,311,631 

..76,701,629 4,577,361 

. .  56,985.951 3,54«,786 

..63,307.294 3,629.406 

. .  86.483,046 4,630.342 

109,014.654 4,910,877 

.  .66.4.')1,288 2,933,688 

.  .97,688,132 4,753,343 

.115,389,855 5,537,829 

,126,036,230 6,806,174 

1836 191.426,115 12  514,504 

1837 136,139,839 7.902,668 

1838 153,879,143 :... 7,586,360 

1839 195.231,273 9.919,502 

1840 120.939,585 5,580,950 

1841 184.264,881 8.807,708 

1842 173.563,585 6,503,434 

1843 71,335,131 2,532,279 

1844 186,804,578 7,195,700 

1845 115,664,840 4,780.559 

1846 128,028,875 5,448.257 

1847 2.697,834 275.503 

1848 257,129,743 9,479,217 

1849 259,326,584 3,049.739 

1850 218,425,348 7,5:^14« 


BTBAHIHIPfl  nUMf  NSW-ORLBAITB  TO  SKOLIHD.  S|8 

ll^STSAMSHIPS  FROM  NEWOBXEANS  TO  ENGLAND. 
It  gives  as  pleasure  to  say,  that  in  these  times  when  the  different  Southern 
titles  are  entering  into  active  rivalry  with  those  of  the  North,  in  schemes  of 
enterprise  and  improvement,  there  has  been  found  in  New-Orleans  public  spirit 
enough,  at  least,  to  frapose  a  line  of  steamships  to  £ngland,  to  be  established 
^  our  own  capitalists !    This  is  indeed  a  huge  movement  in  advance,  and  if,  %m 
^«  believe,  after  all,  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  city  to  "  die  the  same,'*  it  will  be 
^oifortable  to  know  that  "  resolves"  and   "  re-resolves"  have  never  been  waal- 
^  to  her. 

To  William  Mure,  Esq.,  who  was  kind  enough  to  send  us  the  prospectus  of 
'^Q  pi^pesed  enterprize,  we  express  our  thanks  and  warmest  sympathies,  and 
^*«are  him  that  he  not  only  will  have  the  well  wishes  of  the  whole  South  in  his 
^>or,  but  that,  if  successful,  his  name  will  be  that  of  a  great  public  benefactor. 
A^e  have  been  disappointed  so  often  in  our  sanguine  expectations,  that  any 
of  faith  will  be  excusable,  though  we  will  admit  Mr.  Mure*s  statistics  are 
a  kind  that  must  satisfy  even  the  most  captious.    They  are  based  upon  the 
-perience  and  investigation  of  business  men,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  our 
^^aders  in  all  of  the  Southern  cities,   disposed  at  this  time  to  extend  their 
^^reign  commercial  communications.    Here  they  are  : 

PHOSPKCTDS    70R    B8TABLISHINO   A   LINE   OF   PROPELLER     STEAMERS  BBTWEBH 

LIVERPOOL    AND   NEW-ORLEANS. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  line  of  steam^s  to  ply  between  the  ports  of  NeW 
^Drleans  and  Liverpool,  commencing  with  two  vessels  to  be  worked  by  screw  pro- 
^tellers.  The  required  capital,  amounting  to  $400,000  or  $450,000,  to  be  raised 
^y  subscription,  in  shares  of  $1,000  each,  payable  in  equal  instalments  of  3,  C^ 
^,  and  12  months.  The  vessels  to  be  of  the  register  burthen  of  about  1500  to 
^600  tons,  and  to  have  extended  accommodations  for  first  and  second  class  pae- 
vengers,  as  well  as  capacity  for  large  cargoes. 

Tjie  principle  of  propulsion  by  screws  is  adopted  for  its  econoniy  and  conve- 
nience. A  vessel  built  on  this  plan,  by  the  best  workmen  on  the  Clyde,  similar 
to  the  **  City  of  Glasgow,"  which  has  answered  the  expectations  of  its  project- 
ors, will  only  cost  about  one-third  of  the  sum  invested  in  the  large  steamers  of 
the  Cunard  and  Collins'  lines.  The  working  expenses,  coal,  dec.,  are  also  on  a 
greatly  reduced  scale,  while  the  capacity  for  goods  and  passengers  is  larger, 
owing  to  the  great  saving  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  engines  and  coals. 

The  time  is  opportune,  as  the  British  West  India  steamers  have  been  forced 
(from  lack  of  time  to  visit  so  many  points)  to  give  up  calling  at  Mobile  Point  or 
Havana,  and  a  considerable  number  of  passengers  and  goods  could  be  had  by 
touching  at  the  latter  point.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  English  GoTemmeni 
will  give  the  Havana  mails  to  the  first  company  putting  on  a  direct  line  of 
steamers.  Indeed,  on  the  faith  of  this,  it  was  lately  proposed  in  England  to 
place  a  steamer  on  the  Havana  and  Liverpool  station  ;  but  the  trade  between 
the  two  ports  being  thought  insufficient,  of  itself,  the  project  has  been  for  the 
present  abandoned. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  schedule  of  the  estimated  income  and  expenditure^ 
which,  it  will  be  noticed,  shows  a  nett  annual  profit  of  $92,616  for  one  steamer 
costing  $220,000,  or  42  per  cent ;  a  very  ample  deduction  for  interest  and  de- 
preciation, say  25  per  cent,  having  been  made  from  the  ffross  earnings. 

It  is  certain,  from  the  character  of  the  cotton  trade  oetween  this  port  and 
Liverpool,  that  a  vessel  which  could  be  relied  on  to  arrive  within  a  certain  time* 
would  always  command  a  preference  from  shippers,  at  a  higher  rate  than  cur- 
rent for  sailing  vessels.  At  the  present  time,  a  difference  of  ^  to  4d  would 
readily  he  paid,  so  that  i  per  lb.  might  be  fairly  calculated  upon  as  a  very  mpde- 
vmte  freight. 

22  VOL.  n. 
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£itimaie  of  SeeeipU,  Expemest  and  Profitt,  aho  deprteiation,  of  a  Steamier  upon  Ike 
Prope  I  r  princtpU,  of  aboul  1500  to  1600  toiw,  capable  of  eatrving  3200  halet  o^  Cot- 
ton f  and  on  her  return  voyage  850  lorn  of  Measurement  Gooa$  and  500  tone  of  dead 
weight,  to  run  betveen  JVeio-  Orleans  and  Liverpool,  touching  at  Havanor— 

RBCBIPT8  OR  mCOHK. 

3,200  bftles  of  Cotton  at  l-2d.  per  lb £  3r200 

100  Cabin  FasBengera,  at  X30  each 3,000 

100  Second  Cabin Fasaennri,  atJClSeach 1,500 

Bmall parcela, maila from HaTana, not  calculated ....%.... 

£  7,700 
Income  of  foor  ontward  tripa  from  New-Orleana X30,80O 

FROM  IHWARD  TRIPS. 

850  tons  meaaorement  Qooda,  at  X3  per  ton  (low  rate) 2,550 

500  tona  dead  weight,  at  JCl 500 

100  Cabin  FassengerB, at  £30 ^ 3,000 

100  Second  Cabin  Faaaengera,  at  £15. 1.500 

7,550 
f     Ineome  of  fonr  inward  tripa £30,200 

Income  of  one  boat £61,000 

But  deduct  one-third  from  that  derived  from  paaaengera  for  reduced  mtmben,     1 2,000 

Jndome  of  one  Steamer,  independent  ofmaila,  small  packages,  and  expenses,  £49,000 
The  **  City  of  Glasgow"  charges  £4  per  ton  to  New-York,  and  the  Importers 

here  would  prefer  a  direct  line,  instead  of  paying  a  high  freight  and  then 

reahipping  from  New-York.  ^ 

BXPBII8B8  III  DOLLARS. 

Wages  for  Captain,  per  month %     fiOO 

Mate,  $50:  2d,  $40;  3d,  $30 » 190 

•*        IstEngineer,  •I00,;2d,  $60 160 

••        3d  Engineer,  $50 ;  Assistant,  $40 90 

"        6  Firemen,  $150 ;  2  lampmen,  $40 190 

**        2  Boys,  $16  ;  2  Apprentices,  $16 32 

<*        12  Seamen,  $15  per  month 180 

*'        4Apprentices 28 

«*        1  Carpenter  and  Mate 30 

'•        8  Waiters,  $120 ;  1  Chambennaid,  $12 132 

••        1  Steward,  $40  ;  2d  Steward,  $30 70 

"        Stewardess,  $25  ;  3  Cooks,  $15 100 

Victualling  per  month  53  hands 530 

$    1,862 
Add  for  extra  help  and  other  expenses 250 

$  2,112 
Or  for  12  months,  and  no  deduction  is  made  for  the  time  the  Teasel  is  in  port  for 

seamen's  wagea ^    25,344 

Coal,  300  to  400  tons,  say  350  tons  for  8  voyages — 2.800  tons — or  rather  calculate 

3,000  tons,  at  $5 15,000 

(The  Coal  can  be  bought  in  Liverpool  at  12s.  stg.,  and  $6  to  $7  here.) 

Victualling  100  Cabin  Fassengers  per  trip,  at  $'20—8  voyagea 16,000 

100  Second  Cabin,  at  $10 8,000 

Wharfage  and  Filotage  per  trip,  and  Dock  dues  in  Liverpool,  17c.  per  ton  per 

day,  14  days  in  port $250 

6  voyages..  .A 2,000 

Discharging  cargo  in  Liverpool $500 

4  Voyages 2,000 

Bxtra  labor  in  discharging  cargo  at  New-Orleans $250        1,000 

Compressing  and  Stevedores' W'ages  on  3,200  bales—  80c.  per  bale. $2,560 

4  inward  loadings 10,240 

Commission  2|  per  cent,  on  collecting  freight  and  passage  money 6,000 

Oommiasion  2|,  Disbursements  in  New-Orleans  and  Liverpool 2,000 

All        r     .  -.  •  ^'^^ 

Allow  for  interest  on  $220,000.  Insurance,  and  depreciation  in  value,  in  one  year, 

say  25  per  cent-,  which  is  a  very  large  allowance 55,000 

$  142,584 


▲epUOUI«TUSAL  QXPARTMOBHT.  895 

iSEliot«£49,000,  ormdoUan SSS^iMM 

Dedacfr— 
fcying  a  pro6t  of  $92,6 16,  or  42  per  cL  on  $220,000  to  bo  diTided  among  the  snbscriben. 

**  the  above  eadmate,  the  Tietaalliiig  is  calculated  for  100  6r8t  and  aeoond  Cabin  PaBaett- 
^en,  whereas  the  Income  is  calcatated  upon  3-3da  of  that  nomber. 

^-^low  23  days  paaaape  ont,  and         }        i.-  u     mi  u    .u 

27  days  for  pJIsage  inwards,  J     ^^^  will  be  the  ma»mum. 

14  lay  dava  in  eMh  port— 

14 — would  be  , 

78  days ;  4  trips,  312  days — leaving  53  days  to  lay  np  for  repairs,  Ac 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— MANAGEMENT   OF  NBGEOES. 

Ab  the  proper  management  of  our  negroes  i»  a  subject  not  second  in  impor- 
nee  to  any  discussed  in  your  columns,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  amiss  if,  in 


^giving  my  views,  I  enter  somewhat  into  detail.  That  on  some  points  I  shall  be 
^^oondto  differ  in  opinion  from  some  of  your  readers  and  correspondents,  is  to 
^)e  expected.  I  shall  not,  however,  object  to  any  one's  expressing  his  dissent, 
provided  it  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  kindness. 

Our  first  obligation  is  undoubtedly  to  provide  them  with  suitable  food  and 

'Clothing.     Here  the  question  arises  :  What  is  sufficient  foodi     For  as  there  is 

«  difference  in  practice,  there  must  be  also  in  opinion  among  owners.     The  most 

-common  practice  is  to  allow  each  hand  that  labors,  whether  man,  woman  or  child 

(for  a  boy  or  girl  ten  years  old  or  over,  who  is  healthy,  and  growing  rapidly, 

will  eat  quite  as  much  as  a  full  grown  man  or  woman),  three  and  a  haff  pounas 

bacon,  if  middling,  or  four  pounds  if  shoulder,  per  week,  and  bread  at  will ;  or 

if  allowanced  in  this  also,  a  peck  of  meals  is  usually  thought  sufficient.    WiUi 

plenty  of  vegetables,  this  allowance  is  quite  sufficient ;  but  if  confined  to  meat 

and  bread,  negroes  who  work  hard  will  eat  a  peck  and  a  half  of  meal  per  week. 

As  I  live  on  my  farm  and  occasionally  inspect  the  cooking  for  the  negroes,  I 
see  that  they  have  enaugh,  but  nothing  to  waste  ;  and  I  speak  from  personal 
observation,  when  I  state  that  without  vegetables  they  will  eat  this  quantity. 

With  very  little  trouble  we  can  always,  auring  spring  and  summer,  have  plenty 
of  cabbage,  kale  or  mustard  for  greens,  also  squashes,  Irish  potatoes  and  beans. 
In  fall  and  winter  sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  pumpkins  and  peas.  I  believe  then 
is  no  labor  devoted  to  a  provision  crop,  that  pays  equal  t6  that  bestowed  on  a 
plain  kitchen  garden.  As  there  is  no  vegetable  of  which  neffroes  are  more  fond 
than  of  the  common  field  pea,  it  is  well  to  save  enoni^  of  them  in  the  fall  to 
have  them  frequently  during  the  spring  and  summer.  Xhey  are  very  nutritious ; 
and  if  cooked  perfectly  done,  and  well  seasoned  with  red  pepper,  are  quite 
healthy.  If  occasionally  a  little  molasses  be  added  to  the  allowance,  the  cost 
will  be  but  a  trifie,  while  the  negro  will  esteem  it  as  a  great  luxury.  As  moat 
persons  feel  a  great  reluctance  at  paying  out  money  for  little  luxuries  for 
negroeSf  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  oi  sowing  a  small  patch  of  wheat  for 
their  benefit.  The  time  and  labor  will  never  be  missed.  Many  persons  are  in 
the  habit  of  giving  out  the  allowance  to  their  negroes  once  a  we^k,  and  requir- 
ing them  to  do  their  own  cooking.  This  plan  is  objectionable  on  various  ac- 
counts. Unless  better  provided  for  taking  care  of  their  provisions  than  is  com- 
mon among  negroes,  some  will  steal  the  meat  from  others,  and  the  loser  is  com- 
pelled'for  the  remainder  of  the  week  to  live  on  bread,  or  the  master  must  give 
him  an  additional  allowance.  The  master  cannot  expect  full  work  from  one 
who  is  but  partially  fed ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  will  ^ve  the  loser  an 
additional  supply,  the  negroes  soon  learn  to  impose  upon  his  kmdness,  by  being 
intentionally  careless,  or  by  trading  off*  their  meat  and  pretending  it  has  been 
stolen.  Another  objection  is  that  some  are  improvident,  and  will  get  through 
with  their  whole  allowance  of  meat  before  the  week  is  gone,  and  consequently 
are  a  part  of  their  time  without  any. 
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To  make  the  negroes  do  their  own  cooking,  the  objections  are  still  morv 
weighty.  It  encroaches  upon  the  rest  they  should  have  both  at  noon  and  ai 
lught.  The  cooking  being  done  in  a  hurry,  is  badly  done  ;  bein^  usually  burnt 
outside  while  it  is  raw  within  ;  and  consequently  unhealthy.  However  abu]i> 
dant  may  be  the  supply  of  vegetables,  the  hands  have  no  time  to  cook  them, 
and  consequently  are  badly  fed,  and  have  notihe  strength  to  do  as  much  labor 
MM  they  could  otherwise  perform  with  comfort. 

The  plan  pursued  by  the  writer  is,  to  weigh  out  a  certain  amount  of  meat  for 
each  day  :  a  portion  of  which  is  given  to  the  cook  every  morning,  to  be  boiled 
for  dinner,  and  with  it  are  cooked  as  many  vegetables  and  as  much  bread  as  the 
negroes  will  eat ;  all  of  which  is  usually  divided  among  them  by  the  foreman. 
In  the  evening  enough  is  cooked  for  both  supper  and  breakfast ;  so  that  by  the 
time  we  are  done  feeding  stock,  supper  is  ready,  and  the  hands  have  only  to  eat 
and  they  are  ready  for  bed.  When  the  nights  are  long,  the  meat  for  supper  and 
breakfast  is  sometimes  divided  without  cooking.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
negroes,  during^  spring  and  summer,  usually  set  plenty  of  milk  once  a  day. 
During  the  faU  and  winter  the  quantity  of  milk  is  more  limited,  and  what 
molasses  they  get,  they  are  made  to  win  by  picking  cotton. 

To  make  one  negro  cook  for  all  is  a  saving  of  time.  If  there  be  but  ten 
hands,  and  these  are  allowed  two  hours  at  noon,  one  of  which  is  employed  in 
eookinff  their  dinner,  for  all  purposes  of  rest  that  hour  had  as  well  be  spent  in 
ploughmg  or  hoeing ;  and  would  be  equal  to  ten  hours  work  of  one  hand ; 
whereas,  the  fourth  of  that  time  would  be  sufficient  for  one  to  cook  for  all.  Af 
there  are  usually  a  number  of  children  to  be  taken  care  of,  the  cook  can  attend 
to  these,  and  see  that  the  nurses  do  their  duty.  I  would  add,  that  besides  oc- 
casional personal  inspection,  it  is  made  obligatory  on  the  overseer,  frequently  to 
examine  the  cooking,  and  see  that  it  is  properly  done. 

One  of  your  correspondents  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  lean  meat  is  more 
nutritious  than  fat.  It  is,  however,  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  more  exhausting 
the  labor  the  fatter  the  meat  which  the  negroes  appetite  craves,  and  it  agrees 
well  with  bim.  This  I  regard  as  one  of  the  instincts  of  nature  ;  and  think  ex- 
perience is  opposed  to  your  correspondent's  theory. 

As  to  clothing,  less  than  three  suits  a  year  of  every-day  clothes  will  not  keep 
a  negro  decent,  and  many  of  them  require  more.  Children,  particularly  bojt, 
are  worse  than  grovni  persons  on  their  clothes,  and  consequently  require  more 
of  them.  I  have  never  been  able  to  keep  a  boy,  from  ten  to  sixteen  yean 
of  age,  decently  clothed  with  less  than  four  suits  a  year ;  nor  would  that 
answer,  if  some  of  the  women  were  not  compelled  to  do  their  mending.  It  is  also 
important  that  women  who  work  out  should,  in  addition  to  their  usual  clotiiing, 
have  a  change  of  drawers  lor  winter- 
As  no  article  of  water-proof,  suitable  for  an  outer  garment,  and  sufficiently 
cheap  for  plantation  use,  is  to  be  had  in  the  stores,  the  writer  would  suggest  the 
propriety  of  having  for  each  hand,  a  long  apron  with  sleeves,  made  of  cotton 
oenaburgs,  and  coated  with  well  boiled  linseed  oil.  In  the  fall,  when  pickiiw 
cotton,  this  apron  may  be  worn  early  in  the  morning  until  the  dew  dries  oo, 
then  laid  aside.  By  making  it  sufficiently  loose  across  the  breast,  it  can  be  used 
as  an  overcoat  at  any  time  that  the  negro  is  necessarily  exposed  to  rain. 

Patching  may  be  done  by  the  women  on  wet  days  when  they  are  compelled 
to  be  in  the  house.  Or  when  a  breeding  woman  gets  too  heavy  to  go  to  the 
field,  she  ma^  be  made  to  do  a  general  patching  for  all  the  hands. 

In  furnishing  negroes  with  bed  clothes,  it  is  folly  to  buy  the  common  blanketi, 
such  as  sell  for  Si  or  $1  25.  They  have  but  little  warmth  or  durability.  One 
that  will  cost  double  the  money  will  do  more  than  four  times  the  service. 

Besides  whole  clothes,  ne^oes  should  have  clean  clothes  ;  and  in  order  to 
do  this,  they  should  have  a  little,  time  allowed  them  to  do  their  washing.  Ai  it 
is  not  convenient  for  all  hands  to  wash  at  the  same  time,  they  may  be  divided 
into  companies,  and  a  certain  evening  assigned  to  each  company.  Those  whose 
time  it  is  to  wash  should  be  let  oft  from  the  field  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the 
hands,  and  on  that  night  should  be  free  from  all  attention  to  feeding  stock.  The 
rule  works  equal :  for  those  who  have  to  do  extra  feeding  on  one  night  are  is 
their  turn  exempt.     It  should,  however,  be  an  invariable  rule  not  to  allow  any 
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«f  them  to  wash  on  Saturday  night,  for  they  will  be  dirty  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
Bender  as  an  ezcuae  that  their  clothes  are  wet.  On  some  large  plantations  it  i* 
the  daily  business  of  one  hand  to  wash  and  mend  for  the  rest. 

In  building  houses  for  negroes,  it  is  important  to  set  them  well  up,  (saj  two 
sod  a  half  or  three  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  sills,)  so  as  to  be  conveniently 
•wept  underneath.  When  thus  elevated,  if  there  should  be  any  filth  undsr 
them,  the  master  or  overseer,  in  passing,  can  see  it,  and  have  it  removed.  Tha 
houses  should  be  neat  and  comfortable  ;  and  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow, 
it  looks  best  to  have  them  of  uniform  size  and  appearance ;  16  by  18  feet  is  a 
eonvenient  size  for  a  small  family.  If  there  be  many  children  in  a  funiiy,  a* 
lareer  house  will  be  necessary. 

Many  persons,  in  building  negro  houses,  in  order  tc  get  clay  eonvenient  Unt 
filling  the  hearth,  and  for  mortar,  dig  a  hole  under  the  floor.  As  such  excavations 
uniformly  become  a  common  receptacle  for  filth,  which  generates  disease,  they, 
•hould  by  no  means  be  allowed.  In  soils  where  the  clay  will  make  brick,  tfaie 
saving  of  fuel,  and  the  greater  security  against  fire,  render  it  a  matter  of  eco- 
nomy to  build  brick  chimneys.  In  all  cases  the  chimneys  should  be  extended 
fiilly  two  feet  above  the  roof,  that  there  may  be  less  danger  in  discharging 
sparks.  They  are  also  less  liable  to  smoke.  In  consequence  of  negro  houses 
being  but  one  story  high,  the  lowness  of  the  chimneys  renders  them  very  liable 
to  smoke  from  currents  of  wind  driving  down  the  flue.  This  may  be  effectually 
prevented  by  the  following  simple  precaution :  Ajround  the  top  of  the  chimney 
throw  out  a  base  some  eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  and  from  the  outer  edge 
of  this  draw  in  the  cap  at  an  anfflc  of  thirty-five  or  forty  decrees  with  the 
horizon,  until  true  with  the  flue,  lio  matter  in  what  direction  the  wind  blows, 
on  striking  this  inclined  plane  the  current  will  glance  upwards  and  pass  tho 
chimney,  without  the  possibility  of  blowing  down  it.  On  page  454  of  Reports 
of  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  1844,  will  be  found  plates  illustrative  of  my 
meaning,  which  Dr.  Lee  will  please  copy  in  the  Cultivator,  with  the  necessary 
explanation.  The  wings^  of  the  angles,  as  explained  in  reports,  are,  however, 
unnecessary,  as  the  remedy  is  effectual  without  them,  though  they  evidently 
increase  the  draft.  A  coat  of  whitewash  inside  and  out,  every  summer,  adds 
very  much  to  the  neat  and  comfprtable  appearance  of  the  buildings,  and  is  also, 
by  its  cleansing  and  purifying  effect,  conducive  to  health.  The  cost  is  almost 
nothing,  as  one  barrel  of  good  lime  will  whitewash  a  dozen  common  sized  negro 
houses,  and  any  negro  can  put  it  on. 

If  there  be  not  natural  snades  sufficient  to  keep  the  houses  comfortable,  a 
low  of  mulberries,  or  such  other  shades  as  may  suit  the  owner's  fancy,  should 
by  all  means  l)e  planted  in  front,  and  so  as  to  protect  the  houses  on  the  soutli 
and  southwest. 

The  negroes  should  be  required  to  keep  their  houses  and  yards  clean ;  and ' 
in  ease  of  neglect,  should  receive  such  punishment  as  will  be  likely  to  insure 
more  cleanly  nabits  in  future. 

In  no  case  should  two  families  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  same  house.  The 
crowding  a  number  into  one  house  is  unhealthy.  It  breeds  contention  *,  is 
destructive  of  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  it  promotes  immorality  between    the 

In  addition  to  their  dwellings,  where  there  are  a  number  of  negroes,  they 
shoiild  be  provided  with  a  suitable  number  of  properly  located  water  closets. 
These  may  contribute  an  income  much  greater  than  their  cost,  by  enabling  tho 
owner  to  prepare  poudrette :  while  they  serve  the  much  more  important  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  feelings  of  delicacy. 

There  should  at  all  times  be  plenty  of  wood  hauled.  Surely  no  man  of  any 
pretensions  to  humanity,  would  require  a  negro,  after  having  done  a  heavy 
day's  work,  to  toil  for  a  quarter  or  a  half  mile  under  a  load  of  wood  before  he 
can  have  a  fire.  An  economical  way  of  supplying  them  with  wood  is  to  haul 
logs  instead  of  small  wood.  This  may  be  most  conveniently  done  with  a  cart 
and  a  pair  of  hooks,  such  as  are  used  for  hauling  stocks  to  a  saw-mill.  Sudh 
hooks  will  often  come  in  use,  and  the  greater  convenience  and  expedition  of 
hooks  instead  of  a  chain,  will  soon  save  more  time  than  will  pay  for  them. 


SSB  lumavmiFr  or  vcqiiob. 

Tha  muter  ihould  nerer  sitablish  an;  regnlation  unong  hit  iIstbi  aniil  b* 
U  full;  convinced  of  ita  proprietj  uid  eqaity.  Being  thiu  canTincwl.  uid  hav- 
ing iisued  hii  orden,  implicit  obedience  should  be  required  and  rigidly  enforc- 
ed. Fimneii  of  muiner  and  promplneSB  to  enforce  obedience,  will  lave  mucb 
tioable,  and  be  the  nieani  of  avoiding  the  neceraity  Tor  much  whipping.  The 
negro  should  feel  that  hii  ma*ter  is  hit  lan-givcr  and  judge,  and  yet  ia  hi« 
pVtectDi  ajid  friend,  but  lO  far  above  him,  *■  never  to  be  approached  aave  in  the 
noit  respectful  manner.  Thia  ia  where  he  haa  juat  eauae,  he  may  nilh  due 
defarence  approach  bu  maater  end  lay  before  him  his  tioublea  and  eomplainti  ; 
but  not  on  fatae  preteita  or  trivial  occaaiom.  If  the  niaiter  be  a  tyrant,  faia 
negroes  may  be  bo  much  embarroaaed  by. his  presence  oi  to  be  inespeble  »f 
4aing  their  work  properly  when  he  ia  near. 

R  ia  expected  that  aervanta  ahould  rise  early  enough  to  be  at  work  by  the 
time  it  ia  light.  In  section*  of  country  that  arc  sickly,  it  will  be  found  condu- 
dvo  to  health,  in  the  fall,  to  moke  the  hands  eat  their  brcakfaat  before  going  into 
Ihedevr.  Tn  winter,  aathr  day*  are  short  and  nighta  long,  it  will  be  no  encroach- 


It  upon  their  neccasaiT  rest  to  make  them  eat  breakfast  before  daylight. 
ime  properly  taken  care'oi,  and  supplied  with  good  toola,  la  certainly  able  to 
do  more  work  than  under  other  circumstances.  While  at  work,  they  should  be 
Brisk.  If  one  is  called  to  you.  or  sent  from  you,  and  he  does  not  move  briskly, 
dfaaatiae  him  al  once.  If  thia  doss  not  answer,  repeal  the  doae  and  doiible  the 
quantity.  When  at  work,  I  have  noobjection  to  their  whistling  or  singing  aome 
'  lively  tune,  bnt  no  drawling  tunes  are  allowed  in  the  field,  for  their  motions  are 
dmoat  certain  to  keep  time  with  the  music. 

In  winter,  a  hand  may  be  pressed  all  day,  but  nol  so  in  summer.  In  the  first 
of  the  spring,  a  hand  need  not  be  allawcd  any  more  time  at  noon  than  ia  suffi- 
cient to  eat.  As  the  days  get  longer  and  warmer,  a  longer  rest  ia  iiecessarj. 
Id  May,  from  one  and  a  h'alTto  tna  hours  ;  in  June,  two  and  a  half;  in  July  and 
August,  three  hours  rest  at  noon.  If  the  day  is  unusually  sultry,  a  longer  time 
u  better.  When  the  weather  is  oppressive,  it  ia  beet  for  all  bands  to  take  a  nap 
at  noon.  It  is  rerreshing,  and  they  are  better  able  to  stand  pressing  the  balance 
of  Ihe  day.  Hands  by  beinff  kept  out  of  the  sun  during  the  hottest  otthe  day, 
have  better  bcalth,  and  can  do  mors  work  through  the  season  than  those  who 
take  what  they  call  a  good  steady  gait,  an^  work  regularly  from  morning  tilt 
night.     They  will  certainly  last  much  longer. 

If  the  com  for  feeding  is  in  the  shuck,  the  husking  shonld  be  done  at  noon  ; 
•nd  all  com  for  milling  should,  during  summer,  be  shelled  at  noon,  that  aa  Ura 
■igbta  are  short,  the  hands  may  be  ready  for  bed  at  an  early  hour. 

If  water  be  not  convenient  in  the  field  where  the  hands  are  al  work,  inetead 
4f  having  it  brought  from  a  distance  in  buckets,  it  will  be  found  more  conve- 
nient to  have  a  barrel  fixed  on  wheels  and  carried  full  of  water  to  some  conve- 
nient place,  and  let  a  smalt  boy  or  girl  with  a  bucket  supply  the  hands  from  the 
barrel.  Some  persons  make  each  negro  cany  a  jug  or  largo  gourd  full  of  water 
¥t  the  field  every  morning,  and  this  has  to  aerve  for  tha  day. 

During  the  fall  and  winter,  hands  may  be  made  to  pack  at  night  what  cotton 
has  been  ginned  in  the  day.  The  women  may  be  required  to  spin  what  tittle 
roping  wilt  be  necessary  for  plough    lines,    and   to  make  some  heavy   bed- 

Juilts  fur  themselves.      Besides  this,  (hcrv  is  very  little  that  can  properly  be 

One  of  the  most  important  regulations  on  a  farm  is  lo  aee  that  the  hands  get 
plenty  of  sleep.  They  are  thoughtless,  and  if  allowed  lo  Jo  so.  will  ait  up  late 
of  nighta.  Some  of  them  will  be  up  at  all  hours  ;  and  others,  instead  of  going  to 
bed,  will  sit  on  a  stool  or  chair  and  nod  oi  sleep  till  morning.  By  half-past  9  or 
10  o'clock,  all  bands  should  be  in  bed  ;  and  unless  in  case  of  sickness,  or  where 
t  woman  has  been  up  with  her  child,  if  any  ono  ia  caught  out  of  bed  aEler  that 
hour,  they  should  be  punished. 
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a.— NATURE  AND  DESTINY  OF  THE  NKGEO. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  friend,  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  for  a  copy  of  hii 
interesting  and  instructive  Address,  delivered  before  the  Southern  Rights' 
^Assodation  of  that  city,  on  the  "  Natural  History  of  Man  in  Connection  with 
^egro  Slavery."  We  extract  several  pages  from  this  Address,  but  before  doing 
^K),  will  express  our  concurrence  in  the  answer  which  Dr.  Nott  makes  to  those 
"^rhoare  ever  crying  "peace,"  "peace,"  and  "compromise  for  peace." — ^The 
Constitution  itself,  the  Missouri  line,  etc.  etc.,  were  all  compromises  betweeA 
the  NoTtb  and  the  South,  and  how  have  their  compromises  been  respected  7 

Here  we  are  in  the  year  1850,  the  owners  of  three  millions  of  Negro  Slaves^ 
and  wUhmU  any  agency  of  ours ;  the  mother  country  and  the  original  colonies 
bequeathed  them  to  us.  When  the  Constitution  was  formed,  this  institution  was 
recognized,  and  Slave  States  entered  the  Confederacy  as  equals,  with  Constitu- 
tional guarantees  for  their  property,  and  would  have  formed  the  copartnership 
on  no  other  terms.  All  experience  proves  that  the  Negroes  cannot  be  emanci- 
pated without  bringing  want,  misery  and  barbarism  upon  them.  It  is  clear,  too« 
that  these  Negroes  cannot  be  liberated  without  destroying  the  prosperity,  hap- 
piness and  political  power  of  the  Southern  States  ;  and  yet  we  are  scoffed  at 
and  insulted,  as  outside  barbarians,  for  perpetuating  this  institution,  though  no 
one  has  ever  proposed  a  scheme  by  which  these  slaves  can  be  emancipated,  with 
safety  to  the  whites,  and  with  benefit  to  them.  Siv^h  conduct  is  unjust — is  in- 
sulting, and  not  to  be  tolerated  by  men  worthy  of  liberty. 

Few  persons  realize  the  fact  taught  by  history,  that  it  is  infinitely  more  diffi- 
cult to  destroytOT  alter,  great  political  or  social  institutions,  than  to  create  them. 
The  time  of  deliverance  for  the  negro  slaves,  if  a  better  destiny  awaits  them« 
has  not  yet  come ;  nor  will  the  Lord  call  forth  a  Moses  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Rewards  and  George  Thompsons.  His  chosen  people  were  afflicted  with  much, 
Longer  and  more  cruel  bondage  than  have  been  our  blacks,  and  had  to  abide  the 
tuUness  of  time. 

Let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  take  a  glance  at  the  history  of  African  Races.  The 
population  of  that  continent  is  estimated  at  a  little  short  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lions,   of  which,  fifty-five  millions  are  negro  races ;    and  yet,   except  in  the 
^arbary  States,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  &x;.,  which  are  populated  by  other 
Yaces,  not  a  monument,  nor  record,  nor  even  a  tradition  exists,  to  mark  the  birth 
MiT  death  of  civilization.     This  whole  continent,  south  of  the  great  Desert  of 
^Sahara,  is  a  perfect  blank  in  the,world's  history.     The  negro  race  were  in  close 
commercial  intimacy  with  ancient  Egypt  and  Carthage,  in  their  palmiest  days  ; 
they  have  continued  their  intercourse  with  Egypt  and  the  Barbary  States,  down 
to  the  present  day  ;  they  have  had  missionaries  sent  to  them  for  centuries,  and 
colonies  established   among  them  :  in   short,  they  have  had  every  facility  and 
eveiT  temptation  held  out  which  a  people  could  ask,  and   still  the  first  step  to- 
wards civilization  is  not  made.      No  negro  race  has  ever  yet  invented  an  alpha- 
bet, .however  rude,  or  possessed  the  semblance  of  literature.     What  does  all  this, 
mean  1     Can  any  rational  being  believe  that  any  time  or  efibrts  can  civilize  a 
people  embracing  so  many  millions,  and  who  have  resisted  all  external  impulses 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years  1 

A  capital  error — which  has  been  received  without  reflection,  or  investigation, 
and  which  has  misled  many  of  the  most  enlightened  and  zealous  philanthropists 
of  the  past  and  present — is  the  idea  that  cultivation,  through  a  scries  of  generar 
tions«  can  expand  the  defective  brains,  develop  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
negro  races,  and  thus  raise  them  by  degrees  to  the  full  standard  of  excellence 
which  belongs  to  the  Caucasian  races  :  that  they  can,  in  a  word,  be  fully 
civilized,  and  fitted  for  self-government,  in  its  highest  and  most  complicated 
forms  ; — that  a  black  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  could  wield  the  mightv 
machinery  of  the  British  Empire  !  A  greater  delusion  never  entered  the  mind 
ef  a  sane  man ;  and  how  it  ever  got  into  vogue,  with  all  history,  all  science,  and 
all  common  sens^  against  it,  would  be  dilicult  to  divine.  Absurd  religiouf 
opinians  alone  can  explain. 


If,  then,  the  negro  races  stand  at  the  lowest  point  i: 
beings,  and  we  know  of  no  moral  or  physical  agencies  w 
from  their  degradation,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  incapah 
and  that  any  attempt  to  improve  their  condition  is  warring 
law  of  natore. 

Tliis  brings  us  to  the  great  practical  questions,  what  i 
three  millions  of  negro  slaves  now  in  our  Southern  Statei 
mtcr  destiny,  which  is  indissolubly  linked  with  theirs  1  He 
oar  arms  folded  year  aAer  year,  suflTering  aggression  afle 
North,  till  the  cordon  is  now  drawn  around  us :  and 
growth  of  evils  which  ere  long  must  inevitably  end  in  1 
appalling  issues  before  us  which  must  be  met,  and  the 
human  wisdom  can  foretell.  The  slaves  double  by  natura 
years,  and  this  ratio  would  give  us  fifly  millions,  in  little 
—a  rapidity  of  increase  which  no  scheme  of  philanthrr 
by  emancipationists  could  keep  pace  with.  The  N 
are  acting  under  the  influence  of  ignorance  and  fanatit 
therefore,  be  some  palliation  for  their  offences  ;  but  for  ni 
familiar  with  the  black  races,  and  know  how  impracticabh 
of  emancipation  are,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  ovlt  supir 
educate  the  millions  of  slaves  amongst  us,  for  they  wouh 
and  dangerous  to  us,  while  they  would  still  be  unfit  for  li 
that  cultivation  could  improve  their  intelligence,  a  centur 
ning  in  the  work  of  regeneration.  Many  centuries  wouU 
possibility,  before  the  work  could  be  completed  ;  and  it 
of  human  nature,  to  suppose  that  one  race  will  sacrifice 
generations,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  another. 

Well,  suppose  the  slaves  to  be  educated  as  far  as  pra 

,'  for  emancipation,  what  then  could  be  done  with  them  t 

'I'  passing  laws  everywhere  to   protect  themselves   again 

negroes,  and  very  soon  the  barrier  around  us  will  be  com 

\:  die  throe  millions  of  slaves  now  at  the  South,  could  not  1 

I  Would  a  single  man  in  Alabama  vote  to  turn  loose  the  t1 

II  negroes  within  her  borders,  upon  any  terms  which  could 
>|  ft  is  evident,  then,  that  if  the  negroes  in  the  Slave  Si 
i                          eiist  at  all  on  this  continent,  it  can  be  no  where  but  ii 
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Other  hand,  that  the  white  races  would  he  dragged  down  hy  the  adnlleratioiir 
and  their  civilization  destroyed.  We  see  now  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  purest 
rues  of  the  earth  to  maintain  anything  like  rational  governments ;  and  what 
would  become  of  our  institutions,  in  the  hands  of  mulattoes  1  A  great  aim  of 
philanthropy  should  be,  to  keep  the  ruling  races  of  the  world  as  pure  and  as 
wise  as  possible,  for  it  is  only  through  them  that  the  others  can  be  made  pros- 
perous and  happy.  Look  at  Hayti,  where  the  mulatto  caste  governed  feebly  for 
a  time :  their  movement  was  constantly  retrograde,  until  finally,  dragged  down 
by  the  pure  blacks,  they  were  exterminated,  or  driven  away.  That  beauiiful 
island  is  now  plunged  into  a  perfectly  savage  state,  and  I  am  credibly  informed 
by  an  eye-witness,  that  he,  on  two  occasions,  saw  the  negroes  roasting  and  eat- 
ma  Dominican  prisoners  on  the  road  side  ! 

ft  being  certain,  then,  (accumulating  with  the  rapidity  we  have  stated)  that 
the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States  must  have  an  outlet  at  no  very  distant  day,  in 
some  direction — ^let  us  revert  to  the  proposed  colonization  in  Africa.  This  is  a 
scheme  which  has  occupied  the  serious  attention,  and  met  with  the  full  appro- 
val, of  all  the  leading  men  of  the  Korth,  and  not  a  few  of  those  at  the  South ; 
and  though  fully  convinced  of  its  impracticability,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  ex- 
periment now  making  with  the  free  negroes  fairly  carried  out,  as  I  am  convinced 
it  will  serve  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  views  I  have  advanced. 

It  is  utterly  inconceivable  to  my  mind,  how  so  many  men  of  intelligence  could 
be  led  to  favor  a  scheme  so  impracticable,  with  the  history  of  the  two  races  open 
before  them.  There  Africa  stands  with  her  fifty  millions  of  blacks,  and  there  she 
has  stood  for  the  last  five  thousand  years,  with  this  people  occupying  the  same 
eountries,  without  one  step  towards  civilization ;  and  all  the  experiments  in  the 
United  States,  the  West  Indies,  dec,  have  failed.  The  boon  has  been  presented 
to  them  in  every  possible  shape,  and  they  have  never  been  able  to  grasp  it.  Is 
not  the  delusion  the  more  extraordinary,  when  we  see  sensible  men  in  this 
country  and  Europe  fostering,  with  confident  hopes,  the  Republic  of  Liberiar— 
while  they  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  French  nation,  one  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual in  the  world,  in  attempting  to  make  a  republican,  or  any  other  rational 
form  of  government ! 

It  is  far  from  my  feelings,  or  design,  to  misrepresent  the  facts  connected  with 
this  scheme  of  colonization,  for  it  has  been  approved  by  many  of  the  wisest  and 
best  men  of  our  country  ;  but  still  I  fear  we  have  been  grossly  deceived,  not 
only  by  bad,  but  by  well-meaning  men,  at  home,  as  well  as  in  Africa.  Letters 
and  statements  are  published  from  Liberia  ;  speeches  are  made  before  the  Colo- 
nization Society  in  Washington,  and  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer, 
givinff  the  most  poetic  accounts  of  the  intelligence,  morality  and  refinement  of 
the  black  colonists,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  civilization  in  Liberia.  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  these  statements  are  utterly  untrue,  and  a  moment's 
reflection  would  bring  any  thinking  man  to  the  sam^  conclusion.  Can  any  one 
believe  that  such  a  change  would  come  over  four  or  five  thousand  ijgnorant, 
stupid,  and  for  the  most  part,  vicious  free  negroes,  in  a  few  years  1  **  The  first 
settlement  was  made  by  free  negroes  from  the  United  States,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  in  the  year  1820,*'  and  this  class  there^'x* 
the  same  as  we  see  it  around  us  here,  every  day  ;  and  we  know  full  well  the 
nature  of  the  material  on  which  these  mishty  changes  are  to  be  wrought.  Some 
of  them  have  made  their  way  back  to  the  United  States  in  disgust,  and  contradict 
the  statements  given.  A  lamented  friend,  who  died  in  Mobile  a  few  years  ago, 
(Dr.  Mechlin,)  and  who  lived  in  Liberia  five  years — a  part  of  which  time  he  was 
Governor  of  that  Colo% — told  me  that  he  regarded  the  experiment  as  a  failure, 
and  that  he  saw  no  hope  of  ever  rendering  the  negro  race  fit  for  self-govern* 
Qient ;  and  no  one  who  knew  this  gentleman  ever  doubted  his  honesty  or 
intelligence. 

The  Colony,  so  far,  has  only  been  held  together  by  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Colonization  Society,  and  support  of  foreign  governments.  It  is  governed  too 
directly  by  the  white  agents  of  the  Society,and  by  the  white  blood  coursing 
through  the  veins  of  the  mulatto  leaders  amongst  the  colonists.  President 
Roberts,  who  was  once  a  blacksmith  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  I  am  informed  by 
those  who  knew  him  well,  is  three-foarths  white  blood,  with  florid  complexion. 


now  reaucea  lo  dui  a  nanaiui.  j:<ven  in  j>aitiiuun),  uy  \i\ 
of  twenty  thousand  negroes,  there  were  but  three  thoi 
drain  is  going  on  in  all  the  frontier  Slave  States,  while  1 
into  the  Gulf  States.  Few  realize  the  rapidity  with  whicl 
on.  In  Alabama,  there  were  in  1820  but  foity>one  thoi 
they  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thousa: 
ber  had  reached  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand ! 
what  the  census  of  1850  will  show.  How  long  will  it  b 
pass  and  enforce  laws  against  the  farther  introduction  o 
double  in  thirty  years,  by  natural  increase,  and  with  the 
dren  will  see  around  them  in  this  short  period,  at  least 
Cotton  and  Sugar  States  will  be  in  the  same  crowded  c( 
be  passing  laws  for  its  own  protection.  Kentucky  is 
question  of  Abolition  within  her  own  borders,  and  it  req 
to  see  that  emancipation  is  inevitable  in  all  the  farmii 
labor  can  be  advantageously  used. 

These  reflections  afford  ample  field  for  sober  considei 
tion  God,  in  his  providence,  will  eventually  make  of  tl 
foretold ;  but  it  i^  our  duty  to  provide  for  our  own  hi 
long  as  we  can.  In  dealing  with  this  question,  it  will 
abstract  notions  of  liberty  and  slavery.  We  can  only  j 
past ;  and  as  experience  proves  that  the  negro  is  betti 
South,  than  in  freedom  elsewhere,  it  is  the  part  of  phil 
here,  as  we  keep  our  children  in  subjection  for  their  own 

3.— NEGRO  CIVILIZATION  IN  FREI 

General  Brisbane,  of  South  Carolina,  has  written  a  sei 
Hughes,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  preached,  not  loi 
New- York  on  slavery.    We  have  only  space  for  one  of  i 

[PIPTH    LETTER.] 

Most  Reverend  Sir : — I  promised,  in  my  last  letter,  to  b 
subject  of  religious  interference  with  the  question  of 
within  my  immediate  knowledge  that  the  head  of  the  C> 
subject  into  deep  consideration,  but  in  a  different  poin 
which  I  now  submit  it.  Bishop  England,  of  the  Dioc 
intrusted  with  the  reclamation  of  the  island  of  St.  Don 
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American  Confederaeyi  which  will  alone  Mistain  the  Japhetism  in  the  servitude 
of  the  Hamite,  that  we  can  hope  for  the  preservation  of  the  Christian  religion' 
among  the  vast  tribe  of  Africans  who  are  now  engaged  upon  its  soil.  Unlesf 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  shall  take  the  view  that  we  do  of  this  impor- 
tant subject,  what  shall  prevent  an  intestine  commotion  in  Spain,  like  that  re- 
cently experienced  in  France,  from  liberating  the  Hamite  from  servitude  on  that 
noble  island,  thereby  destroying  his  hope  of  Christian  enlightenment,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  his  Noatic  brothers.  The  same  state  of  things  exist  on  the 
part  of  the  Church,  with  the  entire  country  of  Africa.  Should  the  recent  diseo' 
▼eries  on  that  continent  prove  true,  and  the  soil  be  opened  to  Japhetic  cultiva- 
tion, then,  and  only  then,  will  the  Hamite  have  his  civilization  secured  to  him ; 
for  then  will  he  be  made  subject  to  his  brother,  and  his  brother's  employment  of 
him,  enlighten  Mm.  How  idle,  on  this  subject,  have  proved  the  efforts  of 
those,  who  have  endeavored  by  African  recolonization  to  civilize  Africa.  Far 
short  of  the  truth  has  been  their  reading  of  a  prophecy  which,  as  long 
as  the  rainbow  shall  span  the  heavens,  will  be  indicative  of  the  triune 
nature  of  the  human  family.  When  African  discoveries  shall  prove,  that 
the  elevation  of  the  mountains  of  the  moon  are  found  to  qualify  the  climate 
of  the  torrid  zone  in  which  they  lie — to  qualify  it  so  as  to  admit  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Japhetian  race,  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  it  be  rational — be 
religious  to  plant  African  colonies  upon  the  African  coast  with  a  view  to  its 
dvilization.  In  other  words,  when  the  Japhetian  can  carry  hia  African  slave 
there  to  labor  on  its  soil,  may  the  church  hope  to  christianize  it.  On  this  sub- 
ject I  have  another  point  to  settle.  There  are  many  who  think  that  the  mission 
of  the  Hamite  of  this  confederacy  even,  is  to  pass  away  to  the  torrid  zone  of 
South  America — to  follow  the  bent  of  his  peculiar  nature,  as  he  did  on  the  old 
continent,  immediately  aAer  the  dispersion  of  the  race — occupying  that  zone  in 
its  entire  length  and  breadth,  even  to  its  limits  by  the  Pacific  on  the  continent 
of  Asia.  But  how  idle  this  supposition.  Even  were  our  christian  interest  in 
Ham  to  allow  us  to  permit  him  to  fall  away  from  God,  by  falling  away  from 
Japhetian  servitude,  what  hope  could  we  entertain  of  his  prospects  on  that  por- 
tion of  South  America.  Already  does  the  Japhetian  occupy  the  soil — already 
does  he  import  into  that  country  from  Africa  eighty  thousand  Hamites  annual- 
ly to  work  his  Brazilian  mines  for  him — already  has  the  church  dispensed  its 
blessings,  through  the  servitude  of  the  Canaanite,  to  the  children  of  Ham  with- 
in the  torid  zone  of  South  Amenca.  I  ask  you.  Most  Reverend  Sir,  would  the 
church,  if  it  could,  relinquish  the  hold  it  now  has  upon  the  African  of  South 
America,  to  take  that,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  on  the  African  of  St.  Domingo 
or  the  African  of  Africa  itself  1  The  memory  of  the  great  England,  at  least, 
cries  out,  no  ! — no  ! — we  must  not  allow  the  Hamite  to  follow  tne  bent  of  his 
vile  nature  ;  his  servitude  is  the  means  established  by  Almighty  God  to  prevent 
him  i  and  it  is  the  christian  duty  of  his  brothers  to  impose  it. 

Yours,  faithfully  in  Christ,  A.  H.  Brisbane. 

4.— NEGRO  SLAVERY. 

Mr.  Stimson,  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  New- York  Day  Book,  who  is  now 

travelling  through  the  Southern  States  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 

true  character  of  black  slavery,  writes  home  the  following  very  sensible  view  of 

the  operation  of  the  institution.     It  is  a  common  sense  view,  taken  by  a  practi- 

ea)^aian,  and  is  well  worth  reading : 

■^**  I  have  learned  one  fact,  which  I  have  never  seen  stated,  m  regard  to  the 
employment  of  slaves.  Most  of  the  people  who  work  the  slaves,  hire  them  of 
their  masters,  and  pay  him  their  wages,  which  averages,  in  this  State,  for  men, 
about  $100  a  year,  and  for  women,  about  $60.  The  practical  operation  of  this, 
you  will  see,  is  very  similar  to  Mr.  Greeley's  Fourierism,  only  that  it  is  a  great 
deal  better.  A  farm  is  a  phalanx  on  which,  or  in  which,  all  the  labor  is  put,  or 
if  not  large  to  put  it  profitably,  the  robust  and  hardy,  the  youngest  and  strongest,, 
are  sent  out  to  find  labor  elsewhere.  The  product  of  this  labor  is  all  brought 
home  to  our  gamer,  and  the  white  man  or  master  is  only  secretary  or  guard  to 
watch  over  and  protect  the  property,  and  deal  it  oat  to  the  different  members. 
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of  the  aoeittj  or  teria,  u  Iheir  eiTcamBEuicei  require.  The  members  of  their 
"  Ramin"  have  mads  a  canlract  nith  the  lecretary,  and  have  agreed  to  give 
him  al!  the  aurplui  of  each  jeai'i  producta.  on  eandilion  that  he  shall  make 
up  the  deScienoiei  in  years  of  lickneai  and  famine.  In  thii  ■eclinn.  be  haa  Uis 
wont  end  of  the  bargain,  but  in  other  place*,  the  memben  bring  in  enough 
orei;  year  to  aupport  the  nhole  "  aociety."    It  ia  not  a  bad  sight  to  lee  the 

Cang  and  bard;  men  and  women  go  out  and  labor  cheerfully  all  day,  and  come 
me  at  night  and  pat  their  wagea  into  the  handa  of  one  pledged  to  take  can 
«f  their  aged  parenta  vid  their  younger  biothera  and  aistera,  and  in  caae  of 
■ickneaa  and  miifortune,  tbemaelTea.  I  doubt  much  if  there  i>  an  Abalitionist 
in  the  land  who  would  pledgo  himself  and  his  property  to  take  care  of  any  la- 
borer's family,  throagb  all  the  various  ehangea  of  life,  for  the  wagea  he  gets. 
If  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New-V^o^  would  take  the  earnings  of  ten 
Iboaaand  of  the  poorest  of  its  population,  and  provide  for  them  comfortable 
houses  and  plenty  of  good  and  wholesome  food,  would  it  not  be  doing  them  a 
charity  t  Would  tai- payers  consent  to  auch  arrangement !  1  think  not.  Then 
let  them  not  complain  of  the  domestic  arrangemsnta  of  Soothem  citiea  and 
Southern  society.'^ 

/  5.— HANpLIHO  OP  COTTON. 
Mr.  Editor, — I  noticedan  article  in  the  BagU  a  short  lime  since,  on  the  handling 
and  general  managpment  of  cotton,  in  itapreparition  for  market ;  andasthia  whole 
aubject  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  moment  than  moit  planlcn  seem  to  be  aware 
of,  judging  from  the  carcleii  manner  in  which  it  is  not  unfrequently  sent  forward 
to  market,  I  desire  to  correct  what  I  consider  a  rery  ^cof  error  in  the  fnuna^fmen/ 
recommended  by  the  writer  of  the  article  alluded  to.  His  recommendation  is,  nut  ta 
sun  cotton  ailer  it  ia  gathered,  but  house  it.  with  moiature  enough,  if  possible, 
to  produce  fermentation  or  heat,  in  order  to  eilract  the  oil  from  the  lecd,  which 
the  writer  aupposea  will  be  absorbed  by  the  staple,  rendering  it  at  once  moat 
beautiful    in  color  and  desirable  in  quality.      From  the  welt-known  chemical 

Xncy  of  heal,  we  deem  the  caution  of  the  writer  most  pertinent,  "  do  not  let 
>  heating  proceaa  go  too  far — atop  at  the  right  point  and  cool," — wby  T  be- 
cause  the  ataple  will  be  endangered.  '  The  right  point,"  1  presume,  is  some- 
where short  of  the  destruction  of  the  ataple,  but  precisely  where,  I  do  not  divine 
from  the  article.  Now  1  object  to  this  whole  process,  because  it  is  moat  haiard- 
Dus,  and  fails  of  its  object  in  every  particular  but  one  :  it  gives  color,  it  is  true, 
but  that  even  in  eicesi.  The  oil  is  extracted  from  the  Beed,  but  from  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  OUT  writer,  owing  to  its  volatile  nature,  it  has  escaped  from  the  staple 
also,  leaving  it  harah  and  wiry,  and  deprived  of  more  than  half  its  value.  The 
germinating  principle  in  the  seed  has  likewise  been  destroyed,  and  they  m 
nselesB  except  for  manure ;  and  what  planter,  I  would  inquire,  can  afford  to 
sustain  such  a  loss,  especially  in  the  beat  portiona  of  his  aeedl  In  my  small 
eiperioncr  in  the  management  of  cotton,  I  have  found  the  following  to  succeed 
best,  which  I  will  describe  in  a  few  words  :  Gather  with  much  care  from  ths 
Geld;  Bun,  or  dry  in  the  shade,  until  all  moiature,  whether  from  dew  or  rain, 
aball  be  entirely  evaporated  ;  then  house,  tightly  packed  in  bulk,  for  two  or 
three  months,  (longer,  if  convenient)  before  paasing  it  Ihrouch  tho  gin.  The 
result  will  be  a  soft,  silky,  elastic  staple,  wilb  a  color  aa  beautiful  and  delicate 
aa  the  most  fastidious  Frenchman  could  desire,  and  all  accomplished  in  a  very 
quiet  way,  without  any  "  heatiag"  or  "  cooling"  process.  This  delay  in  its 
preparation  might  not  suit  so  well  the  convenience  of  some  ptanlera,  who  aeem 
to  be  running  a  sort  of  John  Gilpin  race  to  see  who  shall  get  their  cotton  to 
market  first.  1  never  have  been  able  to  discover  the  good  sense  of  forcing  ths 
whole  cotton  crop  of  the  U.  Statea  on  the  market,  to  be  sold  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  months  ;  a  practice  most  projudicia!  to  the  interest  of  the  planter,  who 
alone  is  able  to  hold  it  till  the  spinner  needs  it,  when  he  might  lix  his  own  price 
upon  it ;  but  aa  it  is,  he  is  compelled  to  take  just  what  anybody  may  pleaae  to 

Eve  him,  and  he  hawks  it  about  the  streets  just  as  the  boys  do  the  light,  trashy 
erature  of  the  day,  begging  for  a  purchaser.  This  is  most  humiliating,  when 
we  consider  the  extent  and  importance  of  this  great  staple — ao  great  and  im- 
^rtanl,  indeed,  that  the  very  eitatenceof  onoof  the  greatest  commercial  naliona 
if  the  kaowa  worid,  ia  aappoaed  to  depend  upon  the  manufacture  of  it. 

YOUTI,  TU^BCKully,  A   PUNTBl. 
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e.— COTTON  OINS  AND  PBESSEB. 

A  new  cotton  gio  has  been  pat  in  successfol  operation  on  one  of  the  plantation* 
of  oar  informant.  It  is  the  invention  of  a  gentleman  named  Parkhurst.  Instead 
of  saws,  cards  are  used  for  removing  tbe  lint  from  the  seed ;  it  is  then  blown 
strongly  against  a  close  wire  cylinder,  which  revolves,  and  from  which  the  lint  is 
taken  by  vibrating  or  revolving  rodii,  coming  ofi  in  a  solid  and  most  perfect  roll  of 
batting  ready  for  tne  spinning-machine  or  i>ress.  Every  particle  of  clust  and  trash 
passos  throngh  the  wire  cylinder.  There  is  not  a  doubt  of  the  perfect  working  of 
the  machine. 

This  will  be  another  great  advantage  possessed  by  the  South  over  every  other 
eountry,  in  manufacturing  cotton :  the  lint  may  be  carried  at  once  from  the  seed  to 
the  spiQning-ma<:hine,  uninjured  by  damp  or  wet,  much  machinery  and  manipu- 
lations dispensed  with,  in  bringing  the  saw-^nned  cotton,  taken  from  the  bale  to 
the  point  at  which  it  would  leave  the  card-gm. 

In  this  connection  we  are  reminded  of  another  admirable  improvement  now 
making  its  way  rapidly  iu  Mississippi,  Mr.  McCrmb's  labor-saving  press.  We 
have  examined  closely  into  the  pnuciples  of  construction  and  working  of  this 
machine,  and  think  it  likely  to  supersede  the  great  majority  of  those  now  in  use. 
It  is  cheap,  durable  and  efficient,  and  of  vast  power.  One  horse  easily  brings  a 
450  pound  bale  down  to  shipping  size  in  eight  devolutions  of  tho  windlass — a  vast 
saving  of  travel  to  the  horse,  and  without  any  exti'a  expenditure  of  exertion.  The 
presses  are  made  in  Memphis. 

Tbe  same  machinist  has  introduced  what  he  calls  a  non-elastic  tie  for  the  bales 
when  brought  down  to  shipping  size,  by  which  they  are  kept  at  thatsi/ve — a  result 
unattainable  with  the  hemp  rope.  These  ties  consist  of  oak,  hickory,  or  other 
hoops,  held  together  in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  A  notch  is  cut,  or  better 
bound  with  an  iron  made  for  the  purpose,  on  the  upper  side  of  one  end.  and  on  the 
luwer  side  of  the  other  end  of  the  hoop ;  when  the  hoop  is  passed  around  the  bale 
in  the  press  an  iron  link,  similar  to  the  links  of  a  common  trace-chain,  is  slipped  on 
the  hoop,  catching  in  both  notches ;  when  the  pressure  is  removed  from  the  bale 
the  link  holds  the  ends  of  the  hoop  without  a  possibility  of  slipping  or  giving  in  any 
way.  The  hoops  and  iron  links,  already  for  a  bale,  are  supplied  at  thirty  cents  per 
bale.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  any  planter  should  not  make  his  own  hoopa— 
another  step  towards  independence. 

7.— FENCING— WIRES  vs.  CEMENT. 

An  article  extracted  from  De  Bow's  Review,  on  the  subject  of  wire  fences,  is 
ffoing  the  rounds  of  the  press  at  the  South.  A  comparison  is  therein  instituted, 
m  respect  to  cheapness  and  durability,  between  the  ordinary  plank  fence  and 
the  wire  fence  of  a  Mr.  Sibley,  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  unnecessary  for  our  purpose 
to  give  the  details  : — the  results  arrived  at  by  the  writer,  are,  that  a  well-made 
plank  fence,  of  best  materials,  4  feet  six  inches  in  height,  which  costs  $1  50  per 
panel  of  same  length,  will  cost  only  60  cents.  The  wooden  fence  it  is  estimated, 
with  much  care  will  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years — the  wire,  with  very  little  care, 
(keeping  it  coated  with  white  lead,)  will  be  good  for  fifty  or  sixty. 

Now,  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  man^  farmers  in  Alabama  will  be  anxious  to 
give  the  wire  fence  a  trial.  It  is  certainly  more  lasting,  cheaper,  and  infinitely 
more  sightly  than  the  plank  fence.  And  then,  it  is  a  St.  Louis  invention — ^it 
comes  from  a  distance  ;  **  and  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.''  We 
ask  their  leave,  however,  to  make  a  suggestion  in  favor  of  a  home  production, 
which  is  cheaper,  more  durable,  and  in  every  respect  superior,  to  board  fences, 
brick  fences,  or  wire  fences.  Its  only  objectionable  features  are  that  the  patentee 
lives  in  their  midst,  and  that  the  fence  may  be  made  by  every  man  from  the  dirt 
at  his  own  door ! 

The  cement  invented  and  patented  by  John  R.  Remington,  of  Montgomery,  is, 
in  our  opinion,  a  far  more  useful  invention  than  even  his  .£rial  Bridge.  It  makes 
the  best  roofing  in  the  world,  and  applied  as  a  paint  to  fences  and  timber  buried 
in  the  ground,  protects  forever.  But  its  chief  use  will  be  for  making  solid 
fences,  rivalling  granite  in  strength  and  durability,  at  a  Cost  not  greater  than 
that  of  ordinary  post-and-rail.  So  simple,  too,  is  the  process  of  manufacturing, 
that  any  plantation  hand  in  a  few  hours,  can  be  taught  to  make  the  cement  for 
fenoes  as  well  as  the  inventor.    The  most  expensive  ingredient  being  sand,  the 
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chief  coit  is  the  lahor  of  preparing  it ;  end  this  oot  reaihn  ar«i  mait  of  thenit 
maic  campetcDi  to  jud|[e  concerning,  Ihin  we.  When  it  is  recollected  how 
much  time  ia  logt  on  evei^  plantation  b;  the  hands,  during  "  rainy  ipells,"  it 
will  be  evident  to  all  that  if  the  fence  be  as  represented,  and  it  can  be  manuliK- 
tured  by  plantation  hands,  it  mast  be  the  cheapest  and  beat  in  t^e  world. 

Mr.  Remington's  estiniate  of  the  coat  of  hia  cement  fence  to  the  planter,  is 
ten  cents  per  panel  of  ten  feet  by  live— four  inches  thick.  But  suppose  that  it 
is  twenty  sonts,  or  fortj  cents,  at  even  double  that — it  would  still  be  under  the 
cost  of  the  wire  fence. 

But  the  wire  fence  requires  a  machine  to  put  it  up — the  cement  panels  an 
conveyed,  like  rails,  to  the  spot,  and  the  two  lega  of  each  lei  into  the  ground  like 
ordinary  poata.  The  panel  ia  up  in  ten  minulea  :  and  every  day  adds  to  its 
■  strength.  If  a  heavy  tree  ahould  fall  across  and  crush  one  of  these  panels,  ■ 
few  hours  would  suffice  to  make  the  cement  and  replace  it ;  but  of  course,  the 
farmer  who  adopted  this  mode  would  keep  on  band  a  few  eurplua  panels  for 
such  contingencies. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  we  shall  receive  from  Mr.  Remingtun,  to  exhibit 
to  our  fricnija,-a  Epecimen  panel  of  the  cement  fence,  and  also  a  specimen  of 
the  ceniant  which  ia  applied  as  paint  to  fences.  The  right  to  use  the  invention 
in  all  its  forms,  may  be  purchMed  by  iadividuala  at  from  (2S  to  SlOO. — 
Trtbuiu. 

B.— TEXAS  aaAPBS. 

Moos.  Matral,  a  French  gentleman,  who  was  reared  in  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive wine  diatricta  of  France,  has  collected  a  large  number  of  the  best  native 
grapes  of  Teiaa,  and  intenda  to  cultivate  them  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 

vineyards  of  tbe  best  varieties,  Mons.  Matrat  is  a  native  of  Burgundy,  and  he 
says  Texas  is  a  far  better  wine  country  than  any  portion  of  his  native  land.  He 
diacoveieil,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  Spaniah  towns  on  Ihe  Little  River  and 
Brushy,  several  very  remarkable  varieties,  which  seem  to  combine  the  advanta- 
ges of  the  foreign  and  native  grapea.  They  have  all  the  sweetness  and  flavor 
of  the  European  sweet  grapea,  while  the  vines  are  as  hardy  ae  the  hardiest 
native  grapea.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  these  varieties  were  planted 
by  tho  Spaniards,  and  the  seeds  having  been  scattered  about,  they  have  become 
gradually  acclimated,  like  the  Isabella  and  Catawba,  which  are  regarded  by  hor- 
licultuiiata  aa  only  acclimated  foreign  grupcs.  Some  of  them,  he  says,  resemble 
the  grapea  now  cultivated  at  Pan-as  and  El  Paso,  in  Mexico.  They  differ  as 
widely  Jromtho  native  Fox  grapes,  aathe  Scuppernong  or  _  Isabella,  Several  of 
theae  vaiicties,  we  are  informed,  have  been  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  1a- 
grauge,  and  arc  considered  far  superior  to  the  best  imported  grapea. 

9.-CULTURE  OP  AaEOW-aOOT  IN  FLORIDA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  St.  Auguatine  Ancient  City,  apeaking  of  this  plant, 
saya  that  he  who  knowa  how  to  make  a  crop  of  com  cannot  fail  in  an  effort  to 
make  a  crop  of  arrow-root. 

The  planting  may  be  bejrun  at  any  time  after  the  preceding  crop  has  been 
gathered,  the  aoonar  the  belter.  The  eyes  of  the  root  (and  if  economy  in  seeds 
be  an  object,  but  one  eye  used  be  left  on  a  cutting,)  should  be  deposited  in  rowa 
two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  at  the  distance  of  hfteen  or  eighteen  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  and  covered  with  the  plow  or  hoe  to  the  depth  of  Ihtce  or  four 
inchea.  The  at^er  culture,  as  regarda  mode  end  manner,  is  identical  with  that 
of  com.  Poor  land  will  yield  an  average  product  through  a  term  of  years,  of  no 
less  than  eighty  busbels  per  acre,  whilst  the  good  hammock  lands  of  Ihe  inte- 
rior, or  lands  fertilized  by  the  application  of  appropriate  manures,  will  yield,  (I 
think  I  baiard  nothing  in  saying)  from  one  hundred  and  lifly  to  two  hundred 
bushels,  and  perhaps  more,  to  the  acre.  A  bushel  of  roots  with  defective 
machinery,  will  yield  sii  pounds  of  fecula,  whilst  from  some,  more  than  nine 
pounds  have  been  extracted  by  careful  manipulation.  With  such  in^rove- 
ments  of  machinery  as  tho  importance  of  this  crop  will  speedily  secure,  I  think 
an  average  yield  of  seven  Or  eight  pounds  of  fecula  may  be  safely  anticipated. 
Btrmnda  arrow-root,  now  worth  at  wholesale  from  20  toSGccota  a  pound,  is  not 
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better  in  appearance  than  the  Florida  article,  and  (oi  culinary  purposes  is  great* 
ly  inferior,  as  ascertained  by  the  careful  experiments  of  a  lady  every  way 
qualified  to  test  practically  this  product  of  the  two  localities.  Other  advanta- 
ges  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  are  found  in  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  to  bear  up  against  drought  or  excess  of  rain,  its  exemption  from  the 
ravages  of  insects,  the  protracted  season  of  ihree  months  or  more,  during  which 
it  may  be  prepared  for  market,  and  finally  its  diminutive  bulk  as  compared  with 
its  value,  or  with  other  crops,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco. 

10.— ANIMAL  CHARCOAL. 

J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow,  Esq. — ^My  attention  was  recently  directed  to  an  article  in 
the  January  number  of  your  excellent  Review,  under  **  Article  No.  6,  of  Manu- 
facture of  Sugar,'*  in  which  you  state  "  that  the  use  of  animal  charcoal  destroys 
the  beautiful  straw-colored  tinge  of  the  sugar,  and  imparts  a  disagreeable,  neutral 
tint  in  its  place.*'  This  remark,  doubtless  without  any  intention  on  your  part, 
is  calculated  to  do  injustice  to  the  manufacturer,  besides  conveying  a  false  im- 
pression,  which  may  abridge  the  use  of  this  article.  Allow  me  in  a  few  words 
to  set  you  right.  It  is  well  known  in  chemistry,  that  no  article  has  been  dis- 
covert which  has  a  greater  tendency  for  destroying  noxious  gasses  than  char- 
coal. It  necessarily  follows  that  it  cannot  impart,  what  it  is  so  well  calculated 
to  destroy. 

That  an  unpleasant  odor  has  been  found  at  times  in  sugar  partly  refined,  and 
that'  the  same  has  been  attributed  to  the  charcoal,  I  will  admit.  The  charge, 
however,  is  not  true  ;  and  the  cause  is  mainly  owing  to  the  improper  manage- 
ment of  the  charcoal  after  it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  and  not 
a  necessary  consequence  of  its  use. 

After  it  has  been  used   the  first  time,  until   it  has  become  saturated  with 
feculent  matter  from  the  cane-juice,  it  becomes  necessary  to  renew  it.     If  this 
process  is  not  thoroughly  done,  first  by  washing  with  pure  water,  and  then 
rebuming  sufficiently  to  consume  all  the  impurities  contained  in  it,  we  shall 
never  ceise  to  hear  that  the  charcoal  imparts  an  unpleasant  odor.     Let  the  fol- 
lowing directions  be  faithfully  followed,  and  complaints  of  this  character  will 
cease.     When  the  coal  is  saturated  so  that  it  will  no  longer  de-color,  revivifica- 
tion becomes  necessary ;  while  the  coal  is  still  in  the  filters  it  should  be  flooded 
with  pure  water,  until  it  passes  off  as  clear  as  it  was  turned  on.     It  should  then 
be  suffered  to  drain  for  some  time,  then  put  into  retorts  previously  heated,  until 
it  becomes  a  cherry-red  color,  after  which  it  must  be  drawn  into  an  iron  box, 
with  a  tight  cover  to  exclude  the  air,  when  the  retorts  may  be  again  filled,  and 
80  on  until  all  is  finished  for  an  entire  crop.     The  better  to  do  this,  the  con- 
sumer should  have   a  sufficent  stock  on  hand  t  o  pass  his  entire  crop,  and  then 
he  may  revivify  more  at  leisure  for  the  following  season.     If  this  position  is 
true,  and  all  enlightened  experience  confirms  it,  it  follows  that  the  unpleasant 
odor  complained  of,  arises  from  imperfect  revivification.  The  coal  after  being  first 
used  is  not  thoroughly  divested   of  impurities,  which  being  sufifered  to  remain, 
in  a  measure  decay,  and  when  fresh  syrup  is  passed  upon  it,  it  imparts  the  un- 
pleasant smell,  and  sometimes  taste  complained  of     I  would  here  caution  con- 
sumers against  employing  any  machinery  for  revivification,  other  than  retorts, 
such  as  are  used  in  gas-works  generally,  as  they  alone  have  been  found  to  give 
entire  satisfaction. 

It  is  the  experience  of  those  who  have  used  animal  charcoal  ever  since  its  de- 
coloring properties  were  discovered,  that  it  cannot  inipart  any  color  whatever, 
as  its  property  is  to  discharge  color  by  absorption,  not  create  it.  The  only 
reason  why  at  times  the  syrup  does  not  pass  through  the  filters  colorless,  is  that 
the  coal  has  been  previously  partly  charged  with  coloring  matter ;  and  that 
remaining  is  not  sufficiently  porous  to  take  up  all  the  coloring  matter  contained 
in  the  new  charge. 

•        Jambs  J.  Butlbb. 


moot  it  appears  that  of  the  diBaitere  chargeable  to  the  vi 
New-Orleans  and  Pittsburgh,  twenty  have  been  caused  b; 
tion — suags,  shoals,  ice,  or  the  like.  These  twenty  dis 
follows : 

2  between  Pittsburgh  and  Louisville  (63£ 
16  between  Louisville  and  Memphis  (608 
2  between  Memphis  and  New-Orleans  (7 

$250,000  have  on  this  showing  been  lost  by  navigatioi 
Louisville ;  and  if  it  be  assumed  that  Louisville  may  b 
tous  of  canal  tolls,  the  tax  on  her  present  communicatioi 
be  set  down  at  some  $350,000.  Now  the  question  is, 
become  a  tributary  to  Cincinnati  and  New-York,  or  wheth 
connection  with  New-Orleans  which  has  up  to  the  prest 
dant  prosperity  ?  One  or  other  of  these  must,  in  the  mind 
be  considered  the  settled  destiny  of  Louisville ;  that  city 
mity  from  which  the  blood  flows,  or  a  heart  to  which  i 
with  New-Orleans,  burdened  wiih  such  disadvantages— 
— cannot  stand  the  competition  about  to  be  opened  un  h< 
connection  with  New-Orleans  being  the  fact  on  which  sb 
is  in  her  case  a  fact  whose  continuance  is  a  matter  < 
created  Louisville?  Her  relation  to  Western  rivers,  ai 
nection  with  New-Orleans.  Her  position,  at  a  break  i 
the  direction  of  Western  exchange — made  her  a  Westc 
exchange  shall  have  taken  an  opposite  direction,  her 
Western  navigation,  will  reduce  her  to  the  condition  c 
from  which  the  waters  flow  in  opposite  directions,  but  c 
A  railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Louisville  will  lock  Loi 
New- York  tributaries;  and  as  the  very  outpost  of  New- 
a  mere  satellite  of  a  more  central  city — Cineinnatu  Th 
ing  this  result  seems  to  be  the  strengthening  of  the  rel 
New-Orleans.  At  present  she  can  meet  the  agencies  tc 
to  New-York,  by  only  an  agency  encumbered  with  ayei 
to  $  1,000, 000,in  addition  to  its  utter  inefficiency  for  eigh 
Half  a  million  of  dollars  would  hardly  cover  the  loss  < 
to  navigation  to  the  city  of  Louisville  (as  tending  to  cfa 
and,  coupling  this  fact  with  all  the  others,  I  am  satic 
Louisville  with  New-Orleans — the  very  life  and  soul  of  1 
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ind  New-Orleans  Fome  400  miles;  and  the  road  saggested  will,  when  worked, 
In  conJQDCtion  with  the  superior  class  of  boats  to  which  it  will  give  rise,  plaoa 
Loaisvillei  in  point  of  time,  within  about  three  days  of  New-Orleans.* 

M.  B.  H. 

8.— GEORGIA  RAIL-ROAD  M0VBMBNT8. 

Total  eamhigs  of  the  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company,  Georgia,  prior \ 
and  since   1839,  $753,383  28;  total  expenditure,   $637,847  23.     Surplus  added 
to  reserved  fund,  $115,536  05,  making  that  fund  now  $186,880  73.  Resources  and 

Sroperty  of  the  company,  $4,047,695  29  ;  liabilities,  $3,860,814  46.  Dividend 
armg  fast  year  8  per  cent.,  with  prospect  of  increasing  business  from  the  Mil> 
ledgeville  and  Gordon,  and  Milledgeville  and  Eatonton  roads,  the  South  Western, 
the  Muscogee,  and  Waynesboro'  road,  which  connect  with  it. 

The  following  table  will  show  a  comparison  of  the  various  branches  of  boaS- 
ness  for  the  year  just  closed,  with  the  previous  one : 

1849.  1850. 

Up  freight,  through .167,721  49 204,947  89 

way 39,774  37 55,160  75 

Down  Fr*l.  through 304,572  86 252.154  57 

way 66,003  32 70,577  95 

Up  pas'ge,  through s 22,345  66 28,936  44 

•*  way 13,753  28 18,13129 

Down  pas.  through 21,611  lo 22,225  34 

"  way 12,85175 16,911  18 

U.S.  Mail 19,750  00 19  200  00 

Total  earnings $668,383  91 $688,245  41 

Bales  cotton,  through 164.334 136,050  1 

way 39,391 39,981 

Total  bales  cotton J203,725 176,031 

Whole  number  of  passengers  transported  orer  the  road  the  past  year  ia 
^,216. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  road  during  the  year,  are  exhibited  under  their 
appropriate  heads,  as  follows  : 

Maintenance  of  way $121,246  54 

"  machinery  and  mot^e  power 115  721  72 

"  cars 29,583  12 

Transportation  expenses 92,909  17 

Incidental  expenses 3,429  14 

Total $362,889  69 

South  Western  Rttil-road,-^The  people  in  the  Southwest  will  doubtless  be  gra- 
tified to  learn  that  the  workon  the  above  road  is  rapidly  progressing  to  comple- 
tion. The  grading  is  nesrly  finished — about  two-thirds  of  the  superstructure 
has  been  placed  upon  the  track,  and  the  work  of  laying  the  iron  is  now  being 
pressed  with  all  possible  dispatch.  The  iron  for  the  entire  road  to  Oglethorpe  is 
at  the  depot  in  this  ciy.    Several  miles  of  it  has  been  placed  upon  the  track,  and 

*  We  learn,  from  undoubted  authority,  that  between  30  and  40,000  bale*  of  cotton  raiaed  in 
the  "Tennesaee  Vallf?',"  in  North  Alabama,  will  be  fhipped  up  the  Tonneesee  river  this  eeaaoB 
to  Chattanooga,  ani/  thiince  to  Chsrleston. 

NeW'Orleans  loiee  all  this  cotton,  and  with  it  an  item  of  about  $50,000  which  has  heretofore 
gone  into  the  pockets  of  her  merchant*. 

Tbie  diversico  of  «  part  of  the  trade  of  the  far*famed  Tennessee  Valley,  has  been  caused  by 
the  late  opening  up  of  a  continuous  line  of  a  railway  from  Chattanooga  to  Charleston,  aud  by 
the  Muscle  Aoals  obstruction  to  navigation  in  the  Tennessee  ri? er.  Let  New-Orleans,  however, 
and  New-Orleans  merchants,  subscribe  liberally  for  stock  in  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail- 
rend,  (as they  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  doing)  thereby  materially  aiding  to  push  on  that 
greac  work  to  an  early  completion,  and  they  will  soon  find  this  same  trade  returning  to  them  with 
a  two-fold  increase.  The  Memphis  and  Charleston  Road  will  drain  every  acre  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  end  the  superior  facilities  of  getting  to  market  by  that  road  and  by  way  of  Memphis  4o 
the  Crescent  City,  will  be  too  obvioos  to  be  overlooked.F— £zeAnjye. 
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in  esgilie  iinuw  doW  eniploTiid  in  conreyinf;  it  aloDg  the  lias.  Tbe  bridge*  are 
aoiriy  onnipEated,  an^  the  ilepou  md  watar  italioiu  oa  a  part  of  the  route  are  in 
a  fine  itatn  of  furnardneH. 

Wa  andenlaad  tlial  it  ii  the  inteDlioQ  af  thoM  haiiur  charge  oF  the  work  to 

opea  iheromj  to  Kort  Valley  by  tbe  fim  of  June,  and  to  Oglethorpe  earijin  Julj. 

3.— KENTUCKY  BOADS. 

AboQt  (1.200.00(1  of  the  Miiytville  Railraitd  Slock  appeara  to  be  pledged,  and 
«uterD  capitaliiU  have  offered  to  gmie  and  bridge  the  whole  norki  Bad  lake 
one-luurth  iu  itock.    The  wbola  coat  of  road  ii  eilimaled  at  (1,500,000. 

4.— VIEQINIA  BAIL-ROAD9. 

The  efibrta  being  made  oa  Ibe  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-road,  it  ii  thought, 
will  briii«  prirate  aiibicripllana  up  to  $950,000,  which  will  eiilille  the  compan; 
to  11,140.000  from  ihe  State  TreBaurf  in  stock.  The  length  of  line,  under  coo- 
tract,  i*  BCTenlj-one  miles,  iwblcli  ma]'  be  completed  in  a  year.  Contracts  have 
been  made  to  d<i  ilio  inm  worksBpi  construct  [he  liicotnntivca  by  Virginia  wurk- 
dknps,  viliich  lake  onl  a  part  in  stock.  Length  of  road  froDi  Lynchburg  to  Ten- 
nessee line,  207  miles. 

5.— ALABAMA,  TENHE88BB,  AND  SBLUA  ROADS. 

The  ground  was  broken  on  the  Selma  road,  35tb  December.  O'her  contractor  a 
will  soon  begin  to  operate.  A  liiconiolire.  a  tender,  thirteen  freight  cars,  and  • 
passenger  car,  have  srrivi^d  fnr  the  Cbatlanonga  rail-road.  The  preliminary  anr- 
veyn  for  ^e  Memphis  and  Charleslun  rail-rond  si'enearly  cnmplelcd,  and  the 
Turions  routes  enrvryed  have  proved  more  favurable  than  was  anlicipniod  afier 
tbe  tint  recoDnoiasance  Bade  by  the  engineers.  A  meeting  of  ibe  directors  was 
to  have  taken  place  in  January,  tn  drcide  upon  the  most  eligible  route  fur  tbe 
road :  ibe  lime  and  place  for  (be  meeting  will  he  adverllisd  in  due  lime. 

V.  K.  Slnphenron,  Presideat  of  the  Cha'tanoci°a  road,  writes  lo  tbe  Mayor  of 
Cbarlcalnn— "Thecily  of  Lon'isviUe,  Kentucky,  is  about  losnbscribe  a  milliou  of 
dollnra  towards  building  a  ruilioad  to  Nashville,  so  that  Charleston  will  hara 
jvuchcd.  in  this  way.  ibe  Ohin.  for  Ilia  smalt  oiiilay  of  half  a  milliou  beynud  her 
own  Slate  borders,  fur  whii:h  «he  »a«  once  willing  tnapendmillinns.  Tboy  bavo 
taken  SMS.OUO  towards  making  our  Vidependenl  road  from  Manchester  to  Hituls- 
Tille.  Alnbama,  All  things  are  irnd"»)g  to  Ibis  point  in  food  eamest,  that  I  he 
pmrloce  of  this  rich  portion  of  the  Missiisippi  valley  mny  reach  Charleston,  with 
the  Clin  fid  en  I  belief  thai  she  will  prepare  lor  its  direct  shipmeo  I  tn  Europe." 

The  Chattanoofm  Bail-road  will  bo  reailj  to  the  Tennessee  as  soon  as  the  Iraok 
reaches  that  river  fn-m  Nashville;  it  will  taki  two  years  lo  reach  that  point  wiih 
the  iron.  Tbn  repnirs  and  bridges  on  the  Ttnnosee  river  will  be  ready  at  Iha 
anme  time.  Yon  will  ihits  receive  ihn  entire  raad,  vii. :  one  hnndred  and  fifty. 
.one  and  nighl  miles  ■>(  branch  to  Shelbyville.  friirn  Nashville  tn  Chattanooga,  aa 
under  the  cild  cniitract  ynn  were  to  obtain  but  tbe  Srsl  40  miles  from  the  Teiine» 
tee  river  lo  Nashville,  and  at  a  saving  of  $300,(100— lie  first  forty  milea  it  will  be 
remembered,  inclnrled  tbe  tniinel.  AH  the  contracts  am  in  good  bands — ua  to  lbs 
riKhtofway.it  is  generally  yielded  nine  osses  out  of  ten, antTfrcquenUy  plvon  out 
of  ihc  best  and  mosi  valnalile  lands — the  whole  of  tbe  pigments  fir  such  riiiht. 
thrit  far.  do  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars.  Depot  grounin  have  also  been  giveu 
along  the  roula. 

a.— NOaTfl  CAROLINA  RAILRGADa 

WHmiygton  and  Mmchfler  RaU  Rnad.—G-n.  Ha  rl  lee's  address  ■«  the  members 
of  the  LeL'islnturc  aiwl  olbeis.  in  the  Commons  Hall,  in  favor  of  lbs  V/ilminatoo 
and  MancliesTer  Rail-ttond.  of  which  he  is  f  re<id'-nl,  cave  tmiversal  saii^ficiion. 
He  cariLetlty  insi.(e<l  llial  all  that  wciion  nf  S"Uth  Carolina,  which  bo  represented, 
de-irMl.  WHS  HD  nutlet  for  the  pnHbicIs  nf  their  l«nd  now  tied  up  at  home,  dir  the 
want  of  the  tranKpnrlnlion  tn  market,  ami  that  end  gained,  there  was  no  d'labt  hnl 
that  North  Cariiliim  wdiiM  rpapall  the  ndvnnlagMi  which  mnil  necenarily  accrue 
from  haviFissii  heavy  an  amwml  offorpiju  rmd  riomesllc  produce  poiirc  1  inlo  ihe 
port  of  Wilmington,  over  and  abuva  its  present  trade.    Gen.  H.  abowed  couclo- 
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ibrrij,  that  wbile  thi«  road  coold  not,  by  any  poMibilHy,  inflict  my  iojary  npofe 
mm,  it  nnut  oeceuarily  be  productive  of  much  benefit,  by  enhancing  the  value  flf 
•late  works  already  boilt  and  in  progress,  and  also  by  the  increased  value,  both 
k  price  and  productiveness;  of  the  lands  hi  the  counties  thtxiugb  which  it  will 
pass  OB  this  side  the  line.  His  remarks  were  all  based  upon  calcalaiiona,  ntiade 
apparently  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  and  in  the  impressive  language  oi  fignrei^ 
appealed  strongly  and  convincingly  to  the  minds  of  his  audience. 

7.— VIRGINIA  RAILROADS. 

That  portion  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  to  the  Che8ter6eld  Coal 
Mines,  has  been  completed.  It  was  expected  the  road  would  be  completed  to  th* 
Appomattox  river  by  this  time,  but  the  company  has  been  disappointed  in  tbii^ 
by  the  failure  to  receive  the  iron  ordered  from  England  several  months  a^o.  This, 
Mwever,  will  soon  arrive,  and  the  work  of  laying  the  superstructure  will  be  im- 
Bediately  commenced. 

The  progress  of  the  road  has  been  much  delayed  by  the  want  of  punctualitj 
•mcnig  the  stockholders  in  paying  their  assessments. 

There  remains  yet  to  be  raised  by  individual  subscription,  the  sum  of  abott 
seventy-eight  thousand  dollars,  to  complete  the  private  capital  of  this  company, 
which,  with  the  additional  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  dependent  ther^ 
on  from  the  state,  would  give  us  the  sum  of  near  two  huinlred  thousand.  Th* 
guaranteed  bonds  of  this  company,  under  the  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  will  pro- 
care  a  sufficient  quantity  of  heavy  rail  to  reach  some  seventy  miles,  and  the  iitn 
aad  timber  already  purchased  and  paid  for,  will  reach  Danville.  The  money  to 
be  subscribed,  therefore,  is  principally  for  grading  the  road. 

The  report  of  the  company  favors  the  location  of  the  road  as  far  north  as  the 
interests  of  the  work  will  allow,  with  a  view  of  securing  its  connection  with  tho 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-road  at  Lynchburg,  and  also  recommends  an  extensioa 
of  the  road  into  North  Carolina  so  as  to  connect  it  with  the  Central  road  of  thai 
sute. 

The  James  River  and  Kanawha  Company  has  durins  the  last  fiscal  year  paid 
tile  large  i>um  of  $64,502  for  interest  on  guaranteed  boncu  issued  for  the  coustm^ 
tion  nf  improvements  which  are  yet  unfinished,  and  of  course  yield  no  revenuok 
Tbis  sum  will  be  necessarily  increased  when  those  improvements |ball  here  been 
Completed,  and  their  whole  cost  expended.  But  then  they  will  begin  to  be  pn^ 
Active;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  aggregate  effect  will  be  to  fumisb 
the  means  of  paying  at  least  the  interest  upon  their  cost.  The  dock  connection, 
besides  bringing  the  dock  into  active  nse,  will  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  tonnage 
•ad  tolls  of  the  whole  line  by  removing  an  onerous  tax  upon  transport  a  lion.  Too 
South  Side  and  Rivanna  connections  will  materially  widen  the  area  from  which 
the  canal  will  draw  its  trade:  and  the  Rivanna  improvement,  especially,  inusS 
throw  upon  it  nearly  all  the  business  of  the  Albemarle. 

8.— LOUISIANA  RAILROAD  MOVEMENTS. 

AUakapaa  Rail-road,  Louuiana. — The  planters  of  the  Attakapas  regionof  Louis- 
iana are  earnest  in  their  advocacy  of  the  work,  which,  as  we  understand  it,  in- 
volves but  21  miles  of  rail-road,  and  a  cost  |of  $200,000.  It  would  strike  the 
Mississippi  about  Plaqnemines,  and  connect  the  thriving  Attakapas  country  with 
New -Orleans,  by  a  speedy,  sale  and  economical  travel.  In  the  saving  of  freights 
alone,  it  is  supposed  the  planters  would  gain  $50  to  $75,000  on  their  sugar  and 
molHSses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  importance  of  being  able  at  all  times  to  reach 
market,  a  privilege  they  do  not  now  enjoy.  The  result  is,  that  New-Orleans  loses 
much  of  the  trade  ol  St.  Mary's,  which  finds  a  shipping 'port  at  Fiuuklin,  and  our 
citizens  should  extend  a  hearty  co-operation. 

in  regard  to  the  present  mode  of  reiching  Attakapas,  nothing  in  the  world  could 
be  more  •*  irksome  and  disagreeable,"  as  our  own  experience  tenches.  We  recol- 
lect being  over  three  days  on  a  steamer,  working  our  way  through  the  wood, 
brushing  away  mosquitoes,  watching  alligatiirs.  etc.,  or  tied  up  to  some  landing 
place  for  a  score  of  hours  to  receive  on  board  a  freight  of  sugar  and  molasses. 
Could  greater  obstacles  be  opposed  to  travel  T  We  want  to  know  more  of  our 
brethren  of  St.  Mary's^ tkey  have  a  beautiful  and  fertile  countiy,  which,  like 
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,  .  ,  ■«  would  «h«r» 

with  thom  sod  enjoj  when  tha  "  Fiory  Crow"  i*  in  the  meridian. 

A  writer  id  ths  Plmter't  Baaaar  tliiu  ipeaki — It  ii  wall  known  diit  Ibe  wa 
loahi  U  tadimu,  circuitaiu  and  dangeroa* — so  mncb  to  that  few  or  no  panengon 
TBDlure  tbaC  way ;  fraighu,  too,  are  high.  The  rtaqaemine  roale  is  equally  cir- 
onitou!  and  dangoruuB,  and  ii  impeded  from  lour  to  lix  moatba  in  tlie  year.  Tbo 
bed  of  Bayoa  Plaquemine,  at  ila  outlet  from  tbe  MiMLHippi,  haa  Ejeea  koown  to 
be  dry  from  August  to  about  the  lit  u(  March.  The  cominunLCation  by  that  routs 
DOW  IB  by  a  ledioua  ateamboat  naviguiion  part  of  the  way,  at  liigfa  rate*,  willi  ■ 
portage  of  Dioe  mllei  over  a  bad  road,  with  iDdiftereat  conveyance,  at  bish  ratea, 
with  Texationa  delayi  and  eipenae*  from  tbe  begiuDingtothe  end  of  the  journey; 
wbilit  by  Ibe  projected  rail-road  maotioDed  above,  paaaengen  would  travel  to  and 
from  Naw-Orleans  in  laMtbou  half  the  time  and  eipeuae.  and  with  more  certainty  i 
freishu,  too,  could  be  carried  cbeaper  during  the  seaaoD  of  low  water,  and  pro- 
bably equally  low  during  high  water,  with  more  celerity,  leaving  a  haudaomo 
[n«fit  to  the  road. 

Tthuanteptc  RaiUroad  anda  Lint  ef  RaiWoai,  tic,  ceniueli»n  btlicetn  New- 
York  and  California. — Tbe  compsuy,  which  waa  projected  in  New-Orleaoa  to 
conalruct  a  railroad  acroaa  the  lalhmua  of  Tehuatitepec,  have  dispatched  ihilher 

\  a  corpaof  eugineers,  and  applied  a  regular  steantah^  to  mn  from  New-Orleatu. 

J  Although  it  iaau  enterpriae  in  which  ibe  city  should  ieel  a  deep  interest,  it  ii  yet 
'one  that  belongs  to  the  nation  at  large.  Tte  rBpitalistii  of  New-Orleaoa  shoatd 
/  lot  consider  it  >o  pecaliarly  thair  own  work,  no  as  to  lavish  their  eiclusivo  means 

/  apon  it.     There  are  other  routes,  more  immBdiKtaly  home,  which  should  have 

'    at  least  eqi^l  favor. 

A  writer  in  tha  WasUington  Republic,  shows  that,  by  meanaof  tha  road,  sod 
the  great  public  works  now  stretching  aoutb- westward  trom  New- York,  that  city 
may  be  cnuaected  with  St.  Francisco  oy  a  route  which  shall  be  15U0  miles  shorter 
than  the  present,  without  tbe  dangenof  the  seaa.     For  eiample — 

From  New-York  to  Richmond,  m  Virginia,  tbe  lines  of  travel  are  complete. 
From  Bichmond,  the  "  Richmond  and  Danville  rail-roud"  is  under  contract  for 
ninety  milea,  requiring  a  abort  branch  to  connect  it  with  tbe  "  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee rail-road"  at  Lynchburg.  There  are  two  propoaitiona  to  make  this  branch ; 
its  conatmctioo^ay  be  confidently  relied  on.  The  next  section  of  theSonth- 
weatern  NatioDal  rail-road  is  "  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  rail-road;"  it  com- 
mences at  Lynchburg  and  terminates  at  the  Tennessee  line.  It  will  be  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  in  length.  This  company  haa  been  organized  with  an  indivi- 
dual iobscriplion  of  t75U,0DO,  a  Slate  aubscrijition  of  3000,000,  and  an  engage- 
mant  on  the  part  of  the  State  for  a  pari-pawu  i  ubac  iption  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  capital  stock.  -  Of  this  road  about  sixty  mitea  wilt  be  in  use  within  ibe  next 
year;  eighty  miles  more  will  be  let  in  November;  and  its  friends  are  couGdent 
that  they  can  command  tbo  amount  neceaaaiy  for  its  completion.  Tha  next  sec- 
tion ia  the  "Eaat  Tennesseo  and  Virginia  rail-mad,"  extending  from  the  Virginia 
line  to  Knoiville,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  Thid  company  is 
organized  with  a  sobscription  of  about  8700,000  ;  the  surveys  of  location  liave 
been  made,  and  a  part  of  the  work  will  be,  we  understand,  under  contract  within  a 
short  time.  The  next  section,  from  Knoiville  to  Chattanooga,  in  Tenneaiee,  abunt 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  will  be  in  operation  within  ■  few 
monlha.  From  this  point  there  will  be  tWn  modea  of  connection  with  New- 
Otleaoa — the  one  by  the  "  Memphis  and  Charieston  railroad,"  which  will  be 
■bnut  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Cbattanooga  to  Memphis,  and  thence 
by  the  Mi&iiBslppi  to  New-Orleana.  Thia  rajl.road  ia  otgonized  with  a  subscrip- 
tion of  81,500,000.  The  surveys  of  location  are  goiug  on,  the  importance  of  the 
work  and  the  enthnsiasmof  its  friends  will  ensoroits  completion.  From  Cboita- 
nooea  there  will  be  another  connexion  with  New-Orleans  via  tbe  rail-rond  to  Selraa, 
on  the  Alabama  river,  and  thence  to  Mobile.  Such  is  the  description  of  lbs  seve- 
ral aectionacomposingtbia  important  lineofrail-ruad.  There  are  other  linee  of  im- 
provement which  will  alao  compete  for  the  transportation  between  tbe  gre«l  com- 
mercial citiesof  New- York  and  New-Orleana.  Assnminfr.then, that  thia  South  western 
National  rail-road  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  the  rail-road  acroai  the  Isthmaa  of 
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TdMantepec,  let  ns  compare  the  time  and  distances  from  New-Tork  to  San  Fran^ 
eiaco  by  this  route  with  that  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama : 

Miles.  Dayt. 

From  New-York  to  San  Francisco,  via  Panama 6,550 25 

From  New- York  to  San  Francisco,  via  Tehuantepec,  viz. : 

From  New-Yorkto  Memphis 1,250 

Memphis  to  New*Orleans,  via  the  Mississippi 802 

New-Oiieans  to  San  Francisco, 3,850 

5,902 22 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES  AND  MINES. 

l^MANUPACTURES  AND  MININGh  IN  VIROINIA  AND  MARYLAND. 
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A  convention,  representing  the  manufacturing  and  mining  interests  of  Virginia, 
■et  at  Richmond.  Major  A.  S.  Wooldridse,  of  Chesterfield,  presided.  At  the 
second  day*s  session  of  the  convention,  resolutions  were  adopted,  declaring  that 
ia  order  to  give  prosperity  to  the  mining  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, nothing  more  is  necessaty  than  such  moderate  and  stable  discrimination  in 
the  imposition  of  duties,  as  will  enable  the  domestic  products  fairly  to  compete 
with  the  forei^  products  of  like  kind  in  our  own  markets;  and  that  the  preseqt 
system  of  duties  fails  to  accomplish  the  objects  indicated  in  several  respects,  par- 
tu;ularly  in  leaving  the  domestic  products  of  coal  and  iron  essential  to  our  natural 
security  and  defence,  requiring  heavy  outlays,  and  needing  the  utmost  practical 
stability,  to  depend  on  the  fldctuations  of  European  trade. 

A  committee  on  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures  was  appointed,  and  made  aa 
able  report,  from  which  we  take  the  following : 

As  far  as  ^our  committee  are  informed,  there  are  in  the  state  of  Virginia  twenty 
companies,  incorporated  and  privately  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wito 
aa  aggregate  capital  of  $1 ,800,000.  When  in  full  operation,  these  companies  em- 
ploy about  54,000  spindles,  producing  generally  coarse  yarns,  and  sold  as  such,  oip 
converted  into  shirtings,  sheetings,  and  osnaburgs.  It  is  not  known  to  the  com- 
mittee that  there  is  a  single  factory  designed  for  the  productiA  of  yarns  of  a 
bighor  number  than  20.  For  many  months  past  these  have  not  been  in  fuU 
operation ;  at  present,  about  7,000  spindles  are  running  3-4  time;  8,000  spindles 
1-3  time ;  about  22,000  spindles  at  full  time,  at  3-4  wages  to  the  operatives ;  6,000 
spindles  stopped,  and  the  remaijider  of  the  54,000  spindles  believed  to  be  either 
working  short-time,  or  are  entirely  idle.  From  the  facts  gathered  by  the  committee, 
they  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  production  is  about  one-half  the  capacity  of 
the  mills,  and  that  the  entire  capital  invested  in  cotton  mills  in  Virginia  will  be 
faund  to  have  paid  no  profit  to  the  stockholders  or  proprietors  for  the  years  1)140 
and  1850 — the  very  few  mills  which  have  paid  small  dividends  in  the  early  patt 
of  the  year  1849,  will  be  much  more  than  balanced  by  the  lines  of  others— there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  large  losses  have  accrued  upon  the  entire  capital  invested  in 
cotton  manufacturing  in  this  state. 

In  Maryland,  yonr  committee  find  the  state  of  things,  if  possible,  worse  than 
in  our  own  state ;  and  your  committee  submit  in  evidence  a  synopsis  of  the  facto- 
ries in  that  state,  which  will  show  a  very  large  proportion  either  entirely  idle,  or 
iirorking  short-time. 

Whole  nu m ber  of  cotton  factories 28 

Working  short-tine 18 

Working  fulUtime 2 

Entirely  idle 8 

The  total  production  less  than  half  the  capacity  of  the  mills. 

WOOLEN  FACTORIES   IK   MARYLAirn.^ 

Franklin  mills  at  work.    Calverton  mill  working  half-time. 

In  Virginia,  10  woolen  factories,  running  30  sets  of  machinery.  Capital, 
1275,000. 

Your  committee  are  not  prepared  to  state,  with  accuracy,  what  proportion  of 
the  86  sets  are  idle,  but  they  know  all  are  not  at  work,  and  they  feel  assured  the 

*  of  the  current  year  will  find  their  condition  worse  than  at  the  beginning  of  it. 


SM  lURBViOTSKU  or 

The  oominiuea  on  mioiag  tad  ouiuilacUire*  in  geuanl,  mpartad  iMnng  •&■#- 
llungt.  u  fullows: 

Tbat  ihcir  sUaaCioD  bad  beeo  drawn  lo  rnanj  Brticleii>f  iutemtand  tbIdq, 
«>me  qF  them  very  important  !□  thair  extent  aud  charsotar,  and  anaocptible  erf 
baing  made  largely  ;>roductiTe  In  the  wealth  of  the  couuirj. 

The  article  of  lalt  iionaiif  ibeu.  There  is  aaw  maouraclared  auDDkllj  in  the 
ooaalj  of  Kanawha  alone  about  three  milliaai  biubeli.  which  findi  a  market  in 

(the  weatem  and  (outh-wflitdn]  slalei,  producing  at  the  average  price  D|iward  of 
tMD.OOO  per  aonum,  and  reqairiog  in  iti  mannfijcture  four  or  five  millioM  of 
bo^eU  of  coal,  and  the  labor  or  not  leu  than  fitleeu  hundred  penoni,  and  for 
packing  the  ume,  450,000  bamli.  at  a  ooat  of  nboal  (1 15,000.  In  addiiioa  to 
which,  may  be  added  tb«  coat  of  tranaportatlan,  aay  { lOD.OOO,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  a  large  nnmber  of  boat-mou,  and  workmen  la  Ibe  foundrie*,  copper 
worka,  &C-.  which  supply  the  work*  wiib  iiuiobi(iflry,aiid  othctr  article!  incidoDl 
to  the  pniducliaa  of  Hit,  In  the  cuuntiei  of  Watbiagton  and  Smylb,  there  ar* 
DDn  batween  three  and  foar  hundred  Ihoniaitd  bnaheli  of  lalt  annually  praduoed, 
and  the  qnanticy  may  be  increaied  to  an  Dulimiled  eiteni,  and  at  a  coet  not  ei- 
oaading  IS  to  lb  cenli  per  bmhel.  Lead  also  eiiata,  and  has  been  mined  to  mmim 
•KisDt  in  tha  county  of  Wythe,  but  the  production  is  nan  confined  to  the  wana 
tt  iba  immediate  neighborhood,  but  conld  be  increated  to  att  indefinite  extent. 

Copper  ore*  are  abo  found  iu  aeveral  couutiet,  and  may  hereafter,  by  the  an- 
•onragement  of  the  copper  manafactories  of  the  country  furniahiug  a  market  for 
them,  become  a  aourca  of  mnch  wealth,  beaida  adding  immsiualy  to  tha  eooinmp- 
lien  of  our  coal. 

There  are  variona  other  brattchea  of  maaufacture  that  have  been  aerioiuly  in- 
ured onder  ibe  tariff  of  1846 — aeparately,  not  of  aucb  importance  aa  iboae  article* 
irbich  have  been  more  proioinendy  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  canventioQ, 
but  iu  the  aggregate  of  material  importance  to  the  induitryof  the  country,  among 
which,  we  tume  alum,  copperas,  epeom  «1ta,  chrome  yellow,  bicbromali  and 
prosaiata  of  potaah,  blue  vitriol,  white  lead,  and  varions  other  chemical  prepan- 
tiona.  alto,  glaia  aiid  linaeed  oil.  k  inull  addition  to  the  present  rates  of  duty 
woald  establish  tlie  msnu&cture  of  these  various  articles. 

Another  committee,  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  the  cotiditiou  of  the 
aoal  Bud  iron  trades,  reported  that  the  coadilion  of  the  coal  and  irdb  tnule  ia  da- 
pressed  and  dijpouraging.  The  present  capacity  of  the  mountain  iron  vrorka  near 
die  James  Rivft,  now  established,  iae^jual  to  the  productiun  of  at  leaat  gS.OOO  toni 
inslly—lheirprodoclionthepresentyeardoeinot  exceed  9,000  tons. 
itlee  remark,  Ihatilia  a  matter  of  not  leas  morlificBlion  than  satonish- 
Bent,  that  Virginia,  with  an  ares  of  coal  meaaurea.  covering  not  leas  than  31,000 
aQDare  miles,  very  machnf  which  lies  un,  or  near  navignble  waten.  and  ia  capable 
of  yielding  all  tbe  varieties  of  Britiih  coal  and  of  equal  (|UBUty,  should  be  minced 
b)  the  actual  prndactiooafleia  than  200,000  tons,  of  the  value  of  tGJO  000;  while 
Qreal  Dritaiu.  with  little  more  than  half  the  extent  of  coal  measures,  produces 
anaoally  37.000.000  tons,  of  about  tbe  value  of  (37,000,000  at  the  mines,  and  (BO.- 
000,000  at  the  mark  eU  of  sale. 

9- UAKUFACTU&EB  IN  6BOROIA. 

P     The  Albany  (Qa.)  Patriot  gives  tha  (bllowiug  deacriptiiHi  of  the  hctorias  >■ 

I   tecityofColambus,  in  that  State:— 

I  The  Coweta  Falls  Mnniifactiiring  Company's  astabliahment  occupies  a  larn 
j  brick  buildicg,  containing  S, 500  Bnindlea.  which  make  from  1,100  to  l.SfW  pound* 
of  thread  per  day  ;  44  looms,  makins  1.3DD  yards  of  heavy  osnabnrgs  per  day  ; 
U  cotton  cards,  three  wool  carda.  and  one  wool  jack.  They  nlto  manafaclura  a 
eoniiderable  quantity  of  linseys,  which  are  more  profitable  than  ouMbvrgs  aod 
yarns.  They  employ  from  )  15  to  ISO  boys  and  girli,  from  twelve  year*  old  up- 
wards. Average  wages:  superiDtendent  |1,000  par  annum;  oversaera  $30  to 
160  per  month;  weavers  |15 ;  carders  |8;  spinners  (7.50.  Power:  one  of 
Bich'a  centre  vent  wbeeli,  five  feet  diameter,  capable  of  carrying  as  moeb  tmrn 
Machinery.     Profit*  on  mveatnaiil  10  >«  1*1  parannt. 

Near  this  eata^iliahmeat  ia  Cartcr'a  Factory — a  targe  brick  building,  tix  st«ma» 
high;  coit,  $10,200)  privilege,  3,000;  calculated  for  SOU  looms  mod  10,000  s^n- 
dtet;  estimated  value,  when  compLatad,  $100,000;  will  employ  from  800  Uv 
tMOhmadM. 
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Not  far  from  this  bailding  is  the  Howard  Mannfiictaring  OomfiBoy*!  ettablieh- 
■ent  The  building  is  of  brick.  50  by  115  feet,  six  stories.  It  contains  5,000 
spindles,  103  looms,  40  more  to  be  added.  Entire  cost  $100,000.  They  mana- 
nctare  15,000  yards  of  cotton  osnabar^s,  sheetings,  and  shirtings  per  week,  and 
400  to  500  pounds  thread;  employ  100  hands,  from  twelve  years  old  apwardsJ 
one-third  of  whom  are  males ;  wages  from  12  to  75  cents  per  day  for  common/  . 
hands;  assistants  $1  to  $1  25;  overseers  from  $2  to  $2  50:  superintendent  $900/ 

Cr  year.    Consamption,  1,200  bales  cotton.    Past  profits,  under  some  difficnltiea, 
▼e  varied  from  $34  to  $100  p«r  day  f  ^^tifP^^^d  future  profi^ji  20  pi»r  yy^t  n»* 
InTestroent.    There  is  an  extensive  machine  shop  connected  with  this  manufa^ 
tory.    We  examined  some  bales  of  cloth  made  by  this  establishment,  and  foaod 
H  of  a  very  superior  quality.     The  hands,  male  and  female,  had  a  general  ap- 
pearance of  cleanliness,  health  and  contentment.    The  proprietors  of  the  manii»  j 
netories  have  made  arrangements  for  preaching,  8nnday  schools,  and  daily  fraa  I 
school,  for  the  operatives  and  their  families.  ^^ 

We  next  visited  Winter's  Palace  Mills.  This  is  a  large  brick  edifice,  of  nz 
stories,  occupied  by  a  machine  shop,  four  runs  of  mill  stones — two  for  wheat  and 
two  for  corn — with  all  the  necessary  flouring  apparatus,  capable  of  taming  onC 
fi^m  80  to  100  barrels  of  flour  per  day.  The  entire  cost  was  stated  to  be  some 
$50,000.  Ten  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  had  recently  been  purchased  in  Balti- 
more, and  was  being  made  into  flour  at  this  mill. 

Near  this  establishment  is  one  which  is  rightly  termed  **  Variety  Works"— 
sawing  lumber,  planing,  making  tubs,  pails,  bed-steads,  window  blinds,  sashes, 
&c.,  all  bv  machmery  adapted  to  these  purposes.  This  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
most  profitable  establishments  in  Columbus. 

These  several  establishments  are  situated  on  the  East  bank  of  the  river,  and 
are  propelled  by  water,  taken  from  the  great  cuuduit  which  has  been  constructed 
of  stone,  to  receive  and  retain  the  water  of  the  Chattahoochee  river  at  a  sufli* 
eieut  elevation  to  afford  the  necessary  power.  The  head  of  water  thus  furnished 
is  from  10  to  14  feet  This  conduit  is  calculated  for  supplying  the  power  of  many 
other  manufactories. 

There  are  two  iron  foundries  in  Columbus,  which  tarn  out  a  large  amount  of 
castings  and  machinery  for  mills,  steamboats,  Sx.     They  employ  a  steam  engine. 

The  City  Mills,  in  the  upper  part  of  Columbus,  is  a  large  wood  structare,  oc- 
cupied by  four  sets  of  mill-stones — two  for  flour  and  two  for  corn — and  extensive 
fk>urin<;  works.  * 

On  the  river,  above  the  city,  are  several  establishments,  which  we  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  visiting;  among  them  the  Ro?k  Island  Paper  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. Capital  eniployed,  $40,000,  to  be  increased  to  $45,000,  to  complete  the 
machinery.  They  now  manufacture  1,000  lbs.  Cost  of  rags  and  otnermate-| 
rials  from  1  to  3^  cents  per  lb.  Price  of  paper,  from  10  to  12^  cents  per  pound. 
Employ  7  girls,  2  boys,  13  men,  and  1  teamster.  Wages:  girU  $8  per  month; 
foreman  $100;  machinist  $60;  two  operatives  $40  6ach.  Main  building,  75  by 
36  feet,  three  stories,  besides  finifihing  room,  warehouse,  &c. 

In  all  cases  where  we  have  given  the  wages,  the  parties  employed  board  and 
k>dge  themselves. 

3.— COTTON  MILLS  OF  NEW-ENGLAND. 

The  following  returns,  based  partly  on  the  official  census,  show  the  number  of 
mills  and  spindles  iu  each  New-JSngland  state  using  coitou  wholly,  leaving  out  all 
of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  warps  for  satinets,  merino  shirts,  mousse- 
line  de  laines,  and  shawls  of  mixed  materials,  of  which  it  forms  a  component 
part: 

MILLS,    SPINDLES   AND   LOOMS   IN   KEW-ENOLAND. 

llilU.  LooDM.  , Spindlsf. ^ 

1850.  1840. 

Mame 15 3,439 113,900 29,736 

New-Hampshire 40 12,462 440,401 195,173 

MassachuBetU 165 32,655 1,288,091 665,095 

Vermont 12 345 31,736 7,254 

Rhode  Island 166 27,233 624,138 518,817 

CoDBecticaL 109 6,506 252,812 181,310 

Total 507  83,640  2,754.078  1,597,394 
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Thiiibowt  DToiycoDtiderableiiicreawof  prodnctioD,  being  nairly  nioo^  per 
OBot  la  ihe  nambor  or  spindles.  So  mpid  a  productioD  of  Jaroa  Ja  one  Bsctiou  of 
tbo  coaatr;  cciald  not  but  iwell  bsyond  ibe  iacreeaed  uonsumptina  uf  tbe  couDtry, 
•od  in  •oiDB  dogrejj  produce  tbal  □□ceuity  fur  "  boldiag  up,"  which  biu  baconiB 
w  obvIoDi. 

4.— THE  MINBIIAL  WEALTH  OF  ARKANSAS. 

ArksDMS  is  a  border  state,  coDaeqQeotly  rongh  and  uDcontb.  It  is  unkenhat 
more  to  ihan  there  is  any  reason  it  shouid  be,  fnr  thern  haa  oot  beeo  ibat  advance- 
'ment  in  the  great  race  of  progreu.  ia  which  all  tbe  Weslern  States  are  laliina  a 
p«rt.  which  (bnuld  have  diatio^Qisbed  her.  The  fault  i*  in  the  character  of  her 
poputatiuii,  which,  we  appruhpnd,  liave  not  ;el  become  conscioua  of  the  advama- 
g«  they  powew,  Dor  are  they  yet  imbued  with  a.»iifficiFQt  degree  of  oitherintelli- 
gebca  orenlerpriso  to  appreciaUr  their  blessiciga,  or  to  cooverl  them  lo  any  practi- 
cal DM.  Tbe  evil  will,  however,  in  time  produce  its  own  remedy,  and  we  gball 
•oua  aee  Arkansas  in  ibe  position  to  wUicb  ehe  is  enlided  by  ihe  great  natural  re- 
acrarcaa  abe  has  within  heraolr.  allbou^b  yel  unrevealcd. 

There  are  traditions  of  old  date  in  rel'eronce  to  ihe  mineral  wealth  of  Arksnau. 
Eicnniona  were  made  in  ibo  early  sctllement  of  this  country,  by  the  French  and 
Spuiiarda,iD  aearch  of  the  precious  melnla,  and  tbe  historr  of  tbe  timea  laya.  Ibat 
tbeae  adveotnroaa  treaaure-aeekers  were  auccegsfnl  ia  discovering  ^old.  silver, 
lead,  and  preciooa  stones.  By  way  of  corrobomtion  of  Ibeae  traditional  itate- 
menli,  the  coontry  in  certain  lucalitiea  hears  convincing  evidence  of  the  presence. 
at  aome  early  period,  of  iheao  golrj-hantera,  for  doubtless  notbing  lesa  than  gold 
WB*  at  ibat  time  ihe  ohjeirt  of  Ihcir  search.  The  rnius  of  furnacee,  tbo  fragments 
of  crucibles,  and  ibennmermia  "di^gins"  in  spots,  are  all  indisputable  memoriaia 
of  these  eipedilioni.  Be  Ibia.  bowover.  as  it  maf.  recent  eiploratiDns  have  flii^ 
Dished  Ihe  most  reliable  evidence  of  the  inexhaustible  mineral  wesllh  of  Arkansas. 
We  have  conversed  with  a  very  inlolligeiil  gentleman  wbo  has  traversed  a  portion 
of  the  state.  Bad  his  representulions  sFiti^fy  at.  thai  in  at  least  tbe  two  impnrtanl 
articles  of  coal  and  lead.  Arfcansaa  will  he,  ia  ibe  courM  of  time,  even  with  tba 
Mate*  of  PeiiaaylTaiiia  and  Miaaoari  togetber. 

The  discovery  of  a  valuable  character  of  lend  ore  ia  of  reiiBnt  dale.  Tliia  mine- 
nl  is  what  id  termed  argentireniu}  lead  ore.  trom  the  great  amount  of  silver  it 
cnntain*.  It  is  only  two  years  since,  that  a  vein  on  tbe  lands  owiied  by  ihe  South- 
Weslera  and  Arkansas  Miiiiu<;  Company  vrai  discovered,  which  yielded,  after  ■ 
few  weeks'  crude  labor,  about  fifty  thnusand  pounds  of  ore.  We  learn  from  bd 
aulbenlic  source,  timt  ibia  success  gave  an  increased  impetus  to  ihe  enterprise; 
and  iu  the  fall  of  the  sarnQyitar.  tbe  tnaiDmath  vein,  upon  which  the  company  are 
now  workiDji,  was  opened.  With  only  foar  hands,  there  were  raised,  ia  fonr 
months,  from  ihta  deposit,  a1>oiilfciur  hundreil  tlioiiaaiHl  pounds  of  ore  '.  crowning 
the  e^ertiona  of  ihe  few  individuals  engaged  in  this  tinderlakin?.  witb  a  measars 
of  success  rarely  equalled  in  the  hialory  01  lead-mining  in  the  United  Stales.  In 
addition  lo  this  amnunt,  large  quantiiiea  hnve  been  raiaed  from  a  number  of  shalta 
iunh  near  where  ibe  mammoth  vein  waa  Rrat  ntruck. 

Twoor  ihree  large  ahipmania  of  ihis  ore  hnve  been  made  lo  Liverpool,  England. 
or  ihes«  shijimen's,  a  tot  of  about  one  hundred  lens  sold  at  prices  ransiug  frum 
£lfllo  fai  pcrtoii.  Lead  made  from  the  ore  at  ihe  mines,  brought  £37  iOi  per 
ton.  These  rates  are  about  treble  the  value  of  any  niber  lead  ore  found  in  tbe 
United  Elates. 

The  asaay  of  the  Krsl  shipment  of  ore  to  Liverpool  was  ss  f  Hows  :— 

"  Tbe  pi|j  lead  produces  one  huniireJ  aud  twolvo  '}uucea  sliver  lo  Ihe  Ion  of 

kad. 

*■  Lot  ore  3  tons  4  cwt.  contains  77  perct.  lead,  which  produces  54  01  silver  10 
the  ton  of  lead. 

"  Lot  ore  B  inns  17  cwt.  contains  72  per  ct.  load,  which  produces  44  oi.flilvor  lo 
Ibe  ton  of  lead." 

The  following  ia  the  result  of  several  assays  made  at  New-Orleans,  by  W.  P. 
Hort,  flfibe  U.S.  Mint: 

Ko,  I.  Lead  ore(GaWi  sulphurei  of  lead),  resembling  that  found    in  such 
abundance  in  Illinois— lead  85  per  cent. :  silver  3Doz.  to  the  ton. 
_  No.  2.  Argeiiiilerons  lend  ore  (very  different  from  Ihe  forroer),  lead  70  per  ct.  j 
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No.  4.  Zinc  ore— sulphuret  of  zinc,  free  from  metallic  alloys,  and  therefore  very 
▼alaable — yields  from  40  to  45  per  ct.  of  metal. 

Assays  have  been  made  of  the  ores  of  these  mines  by  celebrated  scientific  men 
in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  They  all  B^ree  in  pronouncing  this  mineral  to  be 
the  richest  argentiferoos  ore  ever  found  in  the  Union  ;  and  some  of  their  tests  show 
nx  per  cent,  of  silver  in  many  specimens. 

These  several  mines,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  mineral  lands  in  various 
sections  of  the  state,  are  now  the  property  of  the  South- Western  and  Arkansas 
Mining  Company,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in  1849,  with  a  most  liberal  and' 
advantageous  charter.  Of  the  successful  results  of  this  enterprise  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  the  following  anticipations,  which  we  take  from  an  aiticle  in  the  Ar- 
kansas State  Democrat,  are  in  moderation  and  within  the  scope  of  realization. 
The  Editor,  alluding  to  the  progress  made  by  the  above-mentioned  Company  in 
mininff,  says,  "  We  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  success  of  this  enterprise. 
It  will  not  only  prove  a  source  of  immense  wealth  to  the  Company,  but  it  must 
exert  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  the  prospects  of  our  state.  We  have  an 
abundance  of  mineral  localities  within  our  territory ;  and  we  only  need  one  practi- 
cal illustration  of  the  profits  of  mining,  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  enterprise  ol  our 
people  in  every  portion  of  the  state.  We  predict  that  not  many  years  will  pass 
by  before  the  annual  shipments  of  minerals  from  oar  state  will  press  hard  upon 
the  amount  of  our  agricultural  exports." — N.  O.  Bulleiin. 

5— SOUTHERN  PRODUCTS  TO  THE  GREAT  LONDON  FAIR. 

Our  neighbor.  South  Carolina,  has  been  very  active  iu  her  contributions  to  this 
fiiir ;  but  as  fur  as  Louisiana  is  concerned,  with  all  her  talk,  she  will  scarcely  have 
exhibited  a  stick  of  sugar-cane,  or  a  cotton  stalk.  One  of  her  citizens,  however, 
will  attend — Lucius  Duncau,  Esq. 

Up  to  the  4lh  inst.,  the  fullowins:  articles  from  South  Carolina  had  been  re- 
ceived and  approved  by  the  Central  Committee  at  Washington,  for  exhibition  at 
the  great  London  Fair: 

1.  W.  Seabrook.  Sea  Island  cotton. 

2 .  J.  R.  Tones,  Upland  cotton. 

3.  J.  V.  Jones,     do.        do. 

4.  Wade  Hampton,  do. 

5.  W.  W.  McLeod.  Sea  Island  cotton. 

6.  E.  T.  Heriot,  clean  rice. 

7.  J.  J.  Wai-d,  sheaf  rice. 

8.  V.  D.  V.  Jamieson,  spirits  turpentine. 

9.  J.  Artman,  one  phxton  carriage. 

10.  Chas.  B.  Capers,  cypress  canoe. 

11.  Graniteville  Factory,  shirting  and  drilling. 

12.  Charleston  Factory,  shirtings  and  sheetings. 

13.  Eugene  B.  Bell,  palmetto,  oak,  cedar,  and  poplar  woods. 

14.  John  B.  De  Siufoure,  sweet  gum  wood. 

15.  South  Carolina  RaiUroad  Company,  one  circular  table. 

16.  Mary  H.  Mellichamp.  one  basket. 

•    6.~STEAM-CAR  FACTORY.— CHARLESTON. 

A  large  number  of  the  new  and  elegant  cars  which  have  been  lately  placed  on 
the  South  Carolina  Rail-Road,  are  from  the  extensive  mauufuctriry  of  our  fellow 
citizen,  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Hackkr.  in  Kin^'-street,  nearly  opposite  the  Upper  Guard 
House.  The  promptness  and  energy  with  which  the  site  of  this  now  lively  and 
thriving  scene  of  buny  life  has  been,  within  a  year  past,  metamorphosed  from  its 
former  rugged,  dilapidated  aspect,  spenk  volumes  for  the  prospects  of  an  enter- 
prise begun  under  such  unpromising  au.^pices,  and  already  carried  out  beyond 
the  expectations  of  even  its  well  wishers. 

The  factory  under  notice  is,  in  all  respects,  a  complete  and  comprehensive  et- 
tablisfamciit.  Everything  is  done  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  and  principally  by 
native  workmen.  The  lumber  is  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  Kdisto,  brought  to 
the  yard  in  its  rough  »tate.  and  there  passed  through  every  stage  of  preparation 
for  use.  Three  to  five  freight  cars  are  sometimes  turned  out  in  a  day,  making  an 
average  of  about  one  per  day.  Constant  cm(iloyment  is  given  to  about  forty 
hiindf.  Mr.  Hickku  is  agent  for  the  new  ttidin  Rubber  Car  Springs,  and  is 
bringing  them  into  gradual  use  upon  our  roads. — Courier.  ^ 
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'*JThia  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  high. 

*  •  «  * 

Tbns  would  I  double  my  life's  fadin(|^  space 
For  be  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  bis  race. 


Tfliltic  is  a  natural  propensity  in  mankind 
to  feel  a  greater  degree  of  interest  in  the  bi- 
ography of  illustrious  statesmen  and  heroes, 
who  by  their  political  knowledge  or  hero- 
ism have  contributed  largely  to  their  coun- 
try's glory,  than  that  of  individuals  who, 
with  hnmbler  p^tensions,  have  pointed  out 
to  their  countrymen  those  means  by  which 
labor  can  be  honorably  and  profitably  em- 
ployed, and  those  sources  of  industry  and  en- 
terprise by  which  the  humble  can  find  tfie 
means  of  profitable  employment,  by  which 
capital  may  be  safely  invested,  and  the  re- 
sources of  a  country  at  the  same  time  greatly 
augmented. 

We  propose  to  give  a-  brief  sketch  of  the 
incidents  in  the  life  of  an  individual  who, 
although  not  the  earliest  manufacturer  of 
cotton  cloth  in  Carolina,  was;  the  first  in  oyr 
estimation  who,  by  his  sound  judgment  and 
knowledge  of  machinery,  demonstrated,  to 
the  conviction  of  the  inhabitants,  that  our 
southern  states  were  as  well  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  as  the  most  favored 
coantries  either  in  Europe  or  America. 

William  Greog  was  bom  in  Mononga- 
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well  as  the  peace  and  boppinen  of  bis  borne,  I  the  acdye  labors  of  business.  Naturally 
depends  on  his  choice  of  a  companion  in  life,  t  pc^sessed  of  an  active  temperament,  with  a 
to  cheer  him  in  solitude,  to  strengthen  his  mind  to  which  knowledge  of  every  kind  i» 
good  resolutions,  and  render  bis  home  the  i  easily  accessiblot  his  time  and  advantages 
•eat  of  hospitality,  of  innocence  and  bliss,   have  not  been  suffered  to  pass  unimproved  I 


la  this  selection  Mr.  Oregg  was  eminently 
fortunate,  haviag  in  1829  married  Miss  Ma- 
rina Jones,  of  Edgefield  District,  a  lady 
whose  intelligence,  and  the  general  excellen- 
ej  of  her  character,  render  her  an  ornament 
tt>  her  sex  and  a  blessing  to  her  family. 

Mr.  Gregg  commenced  business  in  Colum- 
bia with  a  limited  capital,  which  had  been 
accumulated  by  untiring  industry,  economy, 
and  an  assiduous  attention  to  the  duties  of 


He  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  self-made 
man.  He  sought  for  information  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  intuitively  applied  it  to  practical 
purposes,  and  in  this  way  has  laid  up  a  fund 
of  useful  knowledge,  which  he  has,  from 
time  to  time,  communicated  to  the  public. 
His  essays  on  domestic  industry,  originally 
published  in  Charleston,  were  re-published 
in  nearly  all  the  papers  of  Georgia,  Alaba- 
ma, and  other  southern  states.   Tbey  are  be- 


bis  profession.    Not  wanting  in  enterprise,   lieved  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  exten- 


he  gradually  enlarged  his  business.  This 
was  aoon  extended  to  an  extensive  Euro- 
pean eorrespondence  and  direct  ^ade.  To 
effect  this,  he-  visited  England  and  France 
in  1834  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  neces- 
sary connections. 

Having  amassed  a  moderate  fortune,  and 
being  in  delicate  health,  he  retired  from  bu- 
suess,  believing  that  he  possessed  the  means 
of  providing  his  children  with  a  good  educa- 
tion, yet,  at  the  same  time,  not  such  a  super- 
abundance as  would  lead  them  to  believe 
that  they  were  raised  above  dependence  or 
•elf-exertioo,  which  in  so  many  instances 
proves  the  ruin  of  the  sons  of  the  wealthy. 
When  a  man  has  accumulated  a  certain 
imount  of  wealth,  the  farther  acquisition  is 
comparatively  easy;  Mr.  Gregg,  however, 
did  not  possess  that  love  of  money  that 
Would  induce  him  to  avail  himself  of  these 
ad  vairtages.  Instead  of  becoming  a  broker, 
or  a  money-changer,  he  invested  his  means 
in  commerce  and  manufactures. 

In  1637  he  purchased  a  large  interest  in 
tiie  Vancluse  Manufacturing  Company,  in 
Sdgefield,  intending  to  enter  extensively  in- 
to  the  manufacturing  of  cotton,  but  ill-health 
prevented  him  from  purchasing  that  estab- 
lishment when  the  Company  sold  out. 

In  1838,  Mr.  Gregg  removed  to  Charles- 
ttm,  where  be  resumed  his  former  business 
in  the  firm  of  Hayden,  Gregg  k,  Company, 
successors  to  tbe  old  house  of  Eyland,  Hay- 
den &  Co.  It  is  now  the  house  of  Gregg, 
Hayden  &,  Co.,  known  in  the  South  as  ex- 
tensive importing  merchants ;  the  terms  of 
copartnership  being  such  as  to  afford  the  se- 
'^or  partner  of  the  house  entire  leisure  from 


sive  manufacturing  operations  at  Augusta, 
the  Charleston  factory,  the  abandonment  of 
the  restrictions  on  steam  in  Charleston,  the 
erection  of  the  Graniteville  factory,  and  nu- 
merous others  in  Georgia,  and  other  states 
farther  to  the  south. 

Preparatory  to*  writing  these  essays,  Mr. 
Gregg  visits  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
the  Northern  Sutes.  His  notes  were  made 
whilst  sojourning  among  the  cotton  spinners 
of  the  North.  There  is  a  vein  of  practical 
good  sense  running  through  these  essays 
that  cannot  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  every 
unprejudiced  mind. 

"  In  his  preface  he  says,  "  We  all  know 
what  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  has  done 
for  Great  Britain.     It  has  given  her  an  in- 
fluence which  makes  all  other  states  tributa- 
ry to  her.     We  also  know,  that  this  branch 
of  manufactures   was    the   foundation    on 
which  that  vast  and  continually  increasing 
structure  has  been  reared  in  New-England, 
which  has  given  an  impetus  to  all  other  spe- 
cies of  manufactures,  infusing    a  spirit  of 
enterprise,  health,  and  vigor,  into  every  de- 
partment of  industrial  pursuits.     I  have  al- 
ways been  a  dose  observer  of  thin^,  but 
when  I  visited  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and 
New-Hampshire,  (for  it  is  pushing  itself  to 
the    very    summiu   of  the    mounuinsj    I 
could  not  but  notice,  with  surprise,  the  effect 
which  this  branch  of  manufactures  had  pro- 
duced.   Wherever  it  finds  its  wav,  all  other 
branches  of  industrv  follow.    It  brings  into 
requisition  every  element  around  it,  gives 
value  to   every  species    of  nroperty,   and 
causes  each  and  every  individual  to  cling  to 
his  little  domain  as  the  future  home  of  nis 
children,  and  resting  place  for  his  bones ; 
and  tliough  it  be  bat  a  barren  rock,  he  places 
a  value   on   it  scarcely    to    be   estimsted. 
Every  water-fall  is  brought  into  use  ;  every 
forest  tree  is  measured,  even  to  its  topmost 
branches,  (for  nothing  is  lost  in  thatcovntiy) 
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after  the  trunk  has  been  worked  into  boards 
uid  shingles,  the  tops  are  cut  into  laths. 
Compare  this  state  of  things  with  that  of  our 
state,  in  which  a  man  hesitates  about  build- 
ing a  comfortable  dwelline-house,  lest  the 
spirit  of  emigration  deprive  nim  of  its  use.  in 
^rhich  the  cream  of  its  virgin  soil  is  hardly 
exhausted,  before    the  owner  is  ready  to 
ttbandon  it,  in  search  of  a  country  affording 
new  and  better  lands, — in  which  oui  forest 
lumber  cutters  fell,  with  ruthless  hand,  the 
finest  timber  trees  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
selecting  those  portions  which  are  the  most 
easily  turned  into  merchantable  lumber,  and 
leavmg  the  balance   to  rot  on  the  ground 
where  it  was  cut,  in  which  so  soon  as  the 
best  timber  is  exhausted,  a  water-fall,  which 
would  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars  in  any 
other    country,    is    abandoned    as    wholly 
worthless,  ana  in  which  men  possessing  the 
capital  of  the  country,  complain  that  it  will 
not  yield  them  three  per  cent." 

**  When  I  saw  bags  of  our  cotton  arrive  in 
those  mountainoos  districts,  which  had  been 
packed  in  the  interior  of  South  Carolina,  and 
wagoned  over  miserable  bad  roads  (in  some 
instances  one  hundred  miles)  to  Hamburg 
or  Columbia ;  thence  transported  one  hun- 
dnd  and  thirty-six  miles  dv  rail-road  to 
Charleston,  where  it  is  sold,  after  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  charges  of  dray  age,  wharfage, 
commissions,  and  perhaps  storage ;  thence 
re-shipped  to  New- York  to  undergo  similar 
charges,  where  it  is  purchased  by  one  of 
these  manufacturers  and  again  re-snipped  to 
Hartford,  and  from  the  fast-nomed  place, 
making  a  dangerous  aud  difBcult  passage  up 
the  Connecticut  River,  is  landed,  and  again 
hauled  in  wagons,  some  thirty  or  forty  miles, 
over  mountainous  roads ;  and  having  now 
reached  its  final  destination,  (at  double  its 
original  cost,)  is  manufactured  into  coarse 
doth.  Going  over  the  same  ground  agaiq, 
it  reaches  New-York,  where  it  is  re-sbipped 
to  Charleston,  and  finds  its  way  back  again 
into  the  interior  of  our  state.  I  repeat,  when 
I  saw  these  things,  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  the 
rich  resources  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  fa- 
cility with  which  this  cotton  could  be  turned 
into  cloth,  by  the  labor  around  us,  which 
might  be  applied  tOf  it  without  detriment  to 
other  pursuits — could  it  be  expected,  that  I 
would  write  without  using  strong  terms  ?" 

We  re-published  in  our  volumes  last  year, 
the  major  portion  of  the  valuable  essays  of 
Mr.  Gregg,  upon  cotton  manufacture  at  tlie 
South,  and  have  since  received  his  able  ad- 
dress before  the  South  Carolina  Institute 
for  the  promotion  of  arts,  mechanical  inge- 
nuity and  industry,  which  we  hope  to  pub- 
lish before  long.  Meanwhile  we  quote  the 
closing  paragraph,  in  which  Mr.  Gregg  looks 
bto  the  future  of  Carolina. 

•*  And  her  prosperity  will  be  in  full  tide 
when  we  shall  hear  of  farge  factories  putting 
sp  at  the  Bast  to  be  fillea  with  thotisands  oT 


power  looms  to  weave  up  our  Southern  yam. 
when  the  live  stock  and  hemp  bagging 
which  we  receive  from  Kentucky  wul  b« 
brought  on  rail-road  cars,  to  return  laden 
with  our  cotton  domestics.  When  we  shall 
see  a  large  portion  of  the  swamps  of  the 
Santee,  Pee  Dee,  Wateree,  Congatee,  Edis- 
to,  Savonnfti,  and  other  swamps,  brought 
into  cultivation,  the  Ashly  and  Edisto  con- 
nected by  canal,  tlie  stock  of  the  Santee 
Canal  restored  to  its  original  value  by  the 
transit  of  boats  loaded  with  grain  and  hay, 
supplying  our  low  country  with  that  which 
we  are  importing  from  other  States.  When 
our  hills  shall  be  covered  with  green  pas* 
tures  and  grazing  flocks  of  sheep,  and  we 
shall  have  rail-roads  and  turnpikes  leading 
to  every  portion  of  the  state.  When  our 
lumber  cutters  shall  be  found  to  be  engaged 
in  producing  materials  for  the  construction  of 
towns  and  villages  in  our  own  state, — then 
will  the  tide  of^  our  prosperity  be  in  full 
flood  ;  we  will  then  be  no  longer  under  the 
necessity  of  looking  for  relief  thfough  limited 
production  ;  we  will  have  ceased  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  Liver- 
pool market;  we  will  have  rid  ourselves  of 
that  position  which  has  made  us  of  recent 
days  a  foot  ball  to  be  kicked  about  by  the 
Manchester  Spinners  and  Liverpool  Cotton 
Brokers.  Our  tub  will  stand  on  its  own 
bouom." 

In  184.5,  application  was  made  to  the  Le- 
gislature of  South  Carolina,  for  a  chartei  of 
incorporation  of  the^Graniteville  Company. 
As  incorporations  were  at  that  time  unpopu- 
lar in  the  state,  it  was  doubtful  whether 
such  a  charter  could  be  obtained  as  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  stockholders ;  these 
doubts  enlisted  his  anxious  efforts,  and  caus- 
ed him  to  publish  the  pamphlet  entitled  **  An 
inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  granting 
charters  of  incorporation  for  manufacturing 
purposes  in  South  Carolina,"  signed,  *'  one 
of  the  people."  A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  waa 
placed  into  the  hands  of  each  member  of  the 
Legislature,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  that  it 
was  finally  instrumental  in  producing  the 
great  change  in  public  sentiment  which  has 
since  taken  place.  The  Graniteville  char- 
ter, which  is  a  very  liberal  one,  was  passed 
by  a  large  majority  of  both  houses.  The 
same  pamphlet  was  re -published  in  Geoi^s, 
and  was  laid  before  the  Legislature  of  that 
state,  and  no  doubt  had  its  eflcct  in  produc  • 
ing  a  favorable  view  of  this  subject  in  that 
state. 

Immediately  afler  obtaining  a  charter,  the 
Graniteville  establishment  was  commenced 
with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  Mr.  Gregg  took 
the  entire  saperviaion  of  the  work,  aod  de- 
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procuriDg  food  and  clothitig,  and  less  for  eda- 
cating  their  children,  hut  liave  now  com- 
fortable homes — the  means  of  making  an 
honest  livelihood — of  educating  their  chil- 
dren free  of  expense,  and  of  worshiping  Giod 
in  the  churches  of  iheir  choice. 
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1. — SOUTBERir  WATERING  PLACES  AND 
SCENERY. 

DURiNO  last  summer  we  spent  several 
months  in  the  indulgence  of  recreation  among 
the  watering  places  of  the  South,  and  made 
some  light  sketches  for  our  pages,  of  the  life 
and  cheer  which  prevailed  among  them.  It 
is  our  intention  to  continue  these  "ramb- 
lings"  from  season  to  seaeon,  and  let  the 
public  know  how  much  they  may  expect 
and  realize,  without  the  consecrated  names 
of  Newport  and  Saratoga.  We  also  beg  our 
friends  to  furnish  us  sketches  from  their  own 
experience  in  these  matters,  and  they  shall 
cheerfully  have  a  place. 

Since  the  last  season  closed,  we  under- 
stand that  the  Mi»n*sippi  Spring  and 
Cooper's  Wefl,  have  passed  into  new  hands, 
and  that  great  improvements  have  been 
spiritedly  undertaken.  Of  the  Arlegian 
WelU  we  have  heard  nntliinc.    There  are 
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tioo.  If  they  would  reform  oar  "dutant 
travel"  propeiMities  tbey  most  present  soffi- 
cient  inducements  al  home.  Bacon  and 
greens  half  cooked,  corned  bread  and  ven- 
erable batter,  coffee  and  tea  which  have  a 
•mack  of  each  other,  but  a  greater  smock  of 
•moke  and  hot  water,  will  not  do.  We  have 
an  abundant  provision  country — are  not  ig- 
norant of  culinary  requirements — have  the 
"wherewithal  to  live  well,  (we  mean  tbe 
Soullieni  people,)  and  please  God  intend  to 
hre  well  while  life  shall  last,  let  mine  host 
diink  and  act  as  be  pleases. 


It 


the  landlord — a  gaunt-looking  tyke  of  th« 
forest,  who  seems  better  fitted  to  hunt  the 
game  than  take  charge  of  its  toilet  He  is 
serving  a  score  at  once ;  with  one  hand  heap 
ing  beef  and  bacon,  with  tlie  other  collaras 
and  cucumbers,  into  conflicting  plates ;  and 
you  fall  back  speechless,  with  the  sudden 
dispersion  ff  a  tliousand  fancies  of  delight, 
as  he  tells  you  that  the  mutton,  or  the  ven- 
ison, which  has  been  the  subject  of  your  re- 
verie all  the  morning,  lie.H  before  you  in  the 
undistinguishable  mass  that  has  distressed 
with  notions  of  the  polypus  aud 


you 


sea- 


HIIfTSTO  "MIJfE  HOST. 

•  Now,  of  all  that  philosophy,  which  pre- 
pares the  food  with  a  due  repird,  not  only  to 
the  meats  and  vegetables  themselves,  the 
graces  and  the  gravies,  but  to  the  tempera- 
ments of  the  consumers,  we  are  sorry  to  con- 
fess that  we  have  but  little  in  onr  vast  in- 
terior.    Our  mountain    cooks    think    they 
have  done  everytJiing  when  they  have  mur- 
dered a  fUlct  of  real  or  a  haunch  of  venison, 
— sodden  them  in  lard  or  butter,  baked  or 
boiled  ihcm  to  a  condition  which  admirably 
resembles  the  pulpy  masses  of  cotton  rag, 
when  macerated  for  paper  manufacture, — 
and  wonders  to  see  you  minre  gingerly  of  a 
dish  which  he  himself  will  devour  with  the 
tavage  appetite  of  a  Cumanchc  !     You  have 
•een  a  royal  side  of  venison  brought  iu  dur- 
ing the  morning,   and   laid    out   upon    the 
tavern  shambles;  -you  have  set  your  heart 
apon  the  dinner  of  that  day.     Fancy  reminds 
you   of  the  relish   with   which,  at  the   St, 
Charles,  in  New-Orleans,  or  the  Pulaski,  in 
Savannah,  or  the  Charleston  hotel,  you  have 
discussed  the  exquisitely  dre.ssed    loin,  or 
haunch,  done  to  a  turn  ;  the  red  just  tinging 
the  gravy,  the  meat  just  offering  such  pleas 
ant  r«*sistance  to  the  knife  as  leaves  the  in- 
tricate fibres   still    closely    united,    though 
ihcddin;^  their  juices  with  the  eagerness  of 
the  peaeh,  pressed  between  the  lips  in  the 
very  hour  of  its  maturity  ;  —or  you  see  a  fine 
•*  mutton"  brought  in,  of  the  wild   flavor  of 
hills ;  and  you  examine,  with  the  eye  of  the 
epii^ure,  the  voluminous  fat,  fold  upon  fold, 
lapping  itself  lovingly  about  the  loins.     Leg, 
or  loin,  or  saddle,  or  shoulder,  sugffe'^ts  itself 
to  your  anticipation  as  the  probable  subje  H  of 
noonday  discussion.     You  lay  yourself  out 
for  the  argument,  and  naturally  recur  to  the 
last  f  imous  dinner  which  you  enjoyed   with 
the  reverend  fatlicr,  who  presirles  so  equally 
well  at  the  church  of  the  St.  Savori,  and  it 
his  own  excellent  hotel  in  the    Rue    dcs 
Huitres. 

With  such  recollections  kindlinsr  the  inia- 
gbation,  our  extempore  hotels  of  the  Apola- 
chii.n  re:»ions  will  doom  you  to  fret^uent  dis- 
appointment. You  see  yourself  surrounded 
by  in'iises  that  may  be  boiled  or  roamed 
polypi  for  what  you  know.     But   where's 


blubber,  or  some  other  unknown  monstrosi- 
ties of  the  deep  or  forest.     But  the  subject 
i^  one  quite  too  distressing  for  dilation.     We 
feel  for  our  readers,  and  must  forbear.    But, 
we  solemnly  say  to  our  Apalachian   land- 
lord, *'  Brother,  Uiis  thing  must  be  amended. 
You  hove  no  rieht  to  sport  thus  with  the 
hopes,  the  health,  the   oappiness   of  your 
guests.     You  have  no  right,  in  this  way,  to 
mortify  your  neighbours'  flesh.     Have  you 
no  sense  of  the  evil  which  you  are  doing- 
no  bowels  of  sympathy  for  those  of  other 
people  ?     Is  it  pride,  or  indolence,  or  mere 
blindness  and  ignorance,  which  thus  renders 
you  reckless  ot  what  is  due  to  humanity  and 
society,  and  all  that  fine  philosophy  which 
the  Roman  epicure  found  essential  to  re- 
concile to  becoming  sensibilities  the  mere 
brutish  neressities  of  the  animal  economy  7 
You  must  import  and  educate  your  cooks. 
You  must  appreciate  justly  the  morals  of  the 
kitchen.     You  must  study  with  diligence, 
night  and  morning,  the  profound  pages  of  the 
Physiologie  de   Gout;   you  must  forswear 
those  streams  of  lard,  those  cruel  abuses  of 
the  flesh,  those  hard  bakings  of  meat  other- 
wise tender,  those  salt  and  savage  sodden- 
ins;s    of   venison,    otherwise    sweet,   tliose 
mountains  of  long    collards,    inadequately 
boiled,   and    those   indigestible    masses    of 
douiih,  whether  in  the  form  of  pies,  or  tarts, 
or  biscuit,  which  need  a  yesty  levity  before 
they  can  possibly  assimilate  with  the  human 
system. 

VIRGINIA  SPRINGS. 

Along  the  sea,  who  needs  to  be  reminded 
of  the  Old  Point  and  Fortress  Calhoun,  the 
salubrious  breezes  and  beauties  of  which  re- 
invigorate  the  spent  sages  of  the  capital, 
after  the  brutal  and  harassing  strifes,  the 
cofrging  and  cajoling  cares,  of  a  wearisome 
rongressional  session  \  Of  what  is  histori- 
cal and  traditional,  in  the  great  rivers  which 
glide  from  her  bosom  into  the  Atlantic,  we 
have  all  the  clues  in  our  hands  when  we  re- 
member that  last  representative  of  the  days 
of  chivalry,  singularly  unfortunate  in  an  un- 
hcroic  name,  John  Smith  ;  when  we  recall 
the  mighty  chief,  Powhatan ;  his  successor, 
still  nobler  than  himself,  the  famous,  fierce 
old  Apalachian,  Opechancanough  ;  the  lovely 
natural  Christian,  Pocahontas ;  the  lonely 
ruin  of  Jamestown,  the  decaying  nest  of  a 
bird  that  has  reared  a  progeny  so  numerous 
as  to  cover  the  face  of  the  land.     Nor  can 
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numerous.     Her    several    sulphur    spruigs 
have  a  world  wide  reputation.    That  of  the 
W^hite  Sulphur,  of  Greenbriar,  in  especial, 
affords  oue  of  tlie  most  grateful  watering 
places  in  America.     The  spot  lies  on  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Alleghany,  in  a  spa- 
cious valley,  scooped  out  beautifully  from  the 
bosom  of  the  sheltering  mountains.    Art  has 
not  yet  striven,  in  rivalry  with  nature,  in 
this  exquisite  and  salubrious  abode;  she  has 
sought  only  to  render  the  latter  fairly  acces- 
sible to  the  examination,  if  not  enjoyment,  of 
the  spectator.     An  ample  province,  of  more 
than  twelve  thousand  acres,  admirably  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement,  will  hereafter  cm- 
ploy  the  agencies  of  taste  and  wealth,  and 
give  great  mcrease  to  the  singular  attractions 
of  the  region  in  all  respects;  not  the  least  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  that  frank,  elegant, 
and  high-toned   society,  which,  wiili  some 
small  exceptions,  can  only,  in  the  United 
States,  be  found  in  their  Southern  portions. 
The  Warm  Springs,  in  Batli  County,  lie 
north-oast,  some  forty  miles  from  those  of 
the  While  Sulphur.    They  occupy  a  sweet 
and  fertile  valley,  a  couple  of  guardian  moun- 
tains on  each  hand,  locking  them  in  as  so 
much  precious  treasure.     The   view  from 
these  mountain  summits,  conducting  the  eye 
over    a   thousand    corresponding    terraces, 
range  upon  rant^e, — a  vast  ridge  stretching 
away  for  more  than  fifty  miles, — is  one  of  the 
most  commanding    and  impressive  in   the 
country.     In  the    neighbourhood   of   tlicse 
springs  you    have    the    famous    "Blowing 
Cave,"  described  in    Jeflerson's  Notes;  a 
curious  miracle  in  nature,  from  which  the 
wind,  supplied  by  some   secret   Cyclopean 
bellows,  rushes  forth  in  a  torrent  which  is  al- 
most irresistible.     In  the  same  lovely  valley 
with  the  ••  Warm,"  are  the  "  Hot  Springs," 
of  strong  medicinal  qualities  and  greatly  po- 
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lis  cnrbed by  a  jealous  honestT  and  cir- 
^Cinspection,  wuch  trembles  to  an  wrong. 
The  habits  of  her  people  are  simple  and  un- 
,  sophisticated.  They  are  manly  and  hospita- 
ble ;  as  tme  and  fearless  as  those  of  any  peo- 
ple in  the  South ;  and  as  firm  and  tenacioos 
when  committed  to  a  cause.  They  may  be 
relied  upon  as  friends.  They  are  to  be  fear- 
ed as  enemies.  Her  yeomanry  belong  to  the 
same  sturdy,  unaffected,  hospitable  classes 
^srhich  oooupy  the  great  interior  of  Virginia, 
South-Carolma  and  Georgia ;  and  the  events 
that  shall  array  the  people  of  the  latter  States 
IB  action,  will  find  her's  rancing  along  with 
tkem,  prepared  to  partake  uie  same  desti- 
nies. The  chief  want  of  North- Carolina  is 
that  of  a  large  commercial  mart.  Her  faci- 
lities of  trade  have 'hitherto  been  few,  and 
the  impulse  which,  in  .States,  is  derivable 
Boostly  from  commerce,  has  been  denied  to 
her  condition.  Her  railroads  have  been  gra- 
dually repairing  this  deficiency. 

As  a  resort  for  summer  travel,  North-Caro- 
lina presents  a  field  scarcely  leas  ample  than 
Vtrginia.    Her  mountain  regions  are  quite  as 
salubrious,  nay,  absolutely  perfect  in  their 
salubri^.    Her  medicinal  spring  are  only 
less  famous,  but  not  less  deserving.    She  is 
less  accessible  to  the  traveler,  and  this  is  the 
great  want  under  which  she  labors.     The  fa- 
cilities which  shall  open  to  us  the  doors  to 
the  gigantic  avenues  among  her  mountains, 
are  ^ret  to  be  pro v  ided .    The  railways  which 
South- Carolina  and  Georgia  are  rapidly  ex- 
tending to  her  granite  boraers.  will  supply, 
in  some  degree,  these  facilities ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  let  the  traveler  adopt  the  Virginia 
method,  and  employ  the  saddle  rather  than 
the  coach.     On  horseback,  he  can  penetrate 
to  a  thousand  retreats  of  health  and  beauty, 
which  he  would  not  otherwise  reach ;  and 
acquire  a  wondrous  vigor  and  elasticity  of 
heart  and  frame,  by  an  average  progress, 
over  the  Apalachian  terraces  in  ner  domain, 
ofthirQr-three  miles  per  day.    He  may  effect 
no  sinaUl  progress,  as  Mr.  Lanman  did,  in  in- 
cidental ^edestrinn  journey ings.    This  will 
certainly  be  the  process  if  he  be  an  artist. 
Kr.  Lanman's  route  in  North- Carolina  was 
ff^om  Trail  Mountain,  in    Greorgia,   to  the 
Owassa,  or  (as  we  write  it,  and  prefer  to 
W^rite  it,  in  spite  of  our  traveler)  the  Hiwas- 
•ee,   a  tributary  of  the  Tennessee;  thence 
^loaff  the  valley  river  which  empties  into 
^e  Hiwassee  ;  thence  across  the  spurs  of  the 
^antihala,  which,  according  to  our  traveler, 
<^^:ieanB  ''Woman's  Bosom."     Pursuing  his 
'^toarse  in  this  region,  he  gets  glimpses  of 
^ald  and  Whiteside  Mountain — die  latter 
'^^herwise  called  tlie  Devil's  Court  House — 
^  granite  cliff,  smooth-faced  fur  half  a  mile, 
^uid  twelve  hundred   feet  high, — the  very 
'^ight  from  which  makes  the  head  swim  and 
^he  heart  sink.     By  passing  over  a  span  of 
'^tick,  but  two  feet  in  width,  which  overhangs 
'^be  precipice,  you  may  reach  a  cave  iu  the 
^^ammit  of  this  mountain ;  an  enterprise  of  so 
^^nuch  peril,  so  well  calculated  tu  inspire  awe 
^nd  trepidation,  that  but  one  man  was  ever 
^"       rn  to  undertake  iL    His  perils,  on  the 
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ooeasioB,  did  not  arise  merely  from  die  nap* 
rowness  of  this  bridge— one  which  reminds 
us  of  Al  Sirat,  the  Muslem  bridge  to  Para- 
dise. When  approaching  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  our  explorer  encountered  a  hn^e  bear 
just  making  from  it.  Fortunately,  the  sur- 
prise of  the  bear  was  quite  as  great  as  his 
own ;  the  animal  being  so  startled  at  such  an 
unusutfl  invasion,  that  he  leapt  the  precipice 
and  was  dashed  to  pieces ;  but  the  man  was 
so  much  terrified  at  the  danger  he  had  es- 
caped, as  to  be  compelled  to  remain  soma 
hours  before  he  could  so  quiet  his  nerves  as 
to  venture  his  retom. 

BUNCOMBE. 

We  traveled  by  night  from  Asheville,  on 
the  route  to  the  Warm  Springs.  We  reach- 
ed the  river,  along  whose  margin  thence  the 
road  proceeds,  alx)ut  the  dawn  of  day.  In 
the  va^ue  and  misty  twilight,  the  first  flash- 
ings oi  the  foaming  torrent  rose  in  sight,  and, 
as  the  opposite  shores  could  not  be  distin- 
guished at  that  early  hour,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heavy  mist  which  overhung 
tiiem,  the  illusion  was  perfect  which  per- 
suaded us  that  we  were  once  more  on  the 
borders  of  the  great  Adandc  Sea.  These 
curling,  flashing,  whit^  billows,  reeking  up 
and  rolling  over,  and  wallowing  one  after 
another,  upon  the  shore,  were  the  combing 
surfs  upon  our  sandy  islets  along  the  eastern 
coast  The  illusion  was  wonderfully  aided 
by  the  deep  and  solemn  roar  of  the  perpe- 
tually ohidmg  billows.  They  were  the  iden- 
tical voices  of  the  sea  that  we  heard — as  if 
these  themselves  were  not  properly  natives 
of  the  deep,  but  mountain  voices,  torn  away 
from  their  proper  homes,  and  perpetually 
wailing  their  exode  in  a  chaunt  which  is 
mournful  enough  to  be  that  of  exile.  It  was 
only  in  the  full  breadth  of  day  that  we  could 
scan  the  boundaries  beyond,  and  justly  ap- 
preciate the  wild  grandeur  of  the  route 
along  which  we  sped.  Our  road,  an  excel- 
lent one  for  the  mountains,  is  cut  out  along 
the  very  margin  of  the  river.  Occasionally, 
there  is  no  ledge  to  protect  you  from  the 
steep.  The  track  does  not  often  admit  of 
two  carriages  abreast ;  and  huge,  immovable 
boulders  somedmes  contract,  to  the  narrow- 
est measures,  the  pathway  for  the  single 
one.  You  wind  along  the  precipice  with  a 
perpetual  sense  of  danger,  which  increases 
the  sublimity  of  the  scene.  The  river, 
meanwhile,  boils  and  bounds,  and  rages  at 
your  feet,  tossing  in  strange  writhings  over 
the  fractured  masses  of  the  rock,  plunging 
headlong,  with  a  groan,  into  great  cavities 
between,  now  fretting  over  a  long  line  of 
barrier  masses,  now  leaping,  with  a  sui^ng 
hiss,  down  sudden  steppes,  which  it  ap- 
proaches unprepared.  Beyond,  >on  note 
the  perpendicular  heights,  stem,  dark,  jag- 
ged, impending  a  thousand  feet  in  air.  Yon 
hnd  yourself  suddenly  in  a  cavernous  ave- 
nue. Look  up,  and  behold  an  enormous  boul- 
der, thrust  out  from  the  mountain  sides, 
hanging  completely  over  you  like  a  mighty 
Atlantean  roof,  but  sneh  a  roof  as  threatens. 
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and  roar,  in  connict  with  the  msMes  wboae 
bonds  they  have  broken ;  and  when,  leaping 
away  into  an  even  and  unruffled  flow,  they 
seem  to  sleep  in  lakes  whose  edees  bear 
fringes  of  flowery  rines,  and  the  loTeliest 
floral  tangles,  from  which  you  may  pluck  at 
•easons  the  purplest  berries,  drooping  to  the 
▼ery  lips  of  the  waters.  Sometimesi  these 
seeming  lakes  gather  about  the  prettiest 
islets,  such  as  prompt  ^ou  to  fancy  abodes 
such  as  the  English  fairies  delighted  to  ex- 
plore, and  where,  indeed,  the  Cherokee  has 
placed  a  class  of  spirits,  with  strange  mys- 
terious powers,  who  were  acknowledgea  to 
maintain  a  singular  influence  over  the  red 
man's  destinies.  A  landscape  painter,  of 
real  talent,  would  find  along  the  two  great 
stems  of  the  French  Broad,  or  Tselica.  a 
thousand  pictures,  far  superior  to  anything 
which   Yankee  manufacture  has  ever  yet 

Sathered  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  or 
le  groups  of  the  CaukilU 
Of  the  Warm  8priny;s,  which  still  indi- 
cate the  near  neighoornood  of  those  vulca- 
nic fires  by  which  the  oassage  of  the  Tseli- 
ca was  opened  throuRO  its  barrier  moun- 
tains, Mr.  Lanman  mi^t  have  made  a  plea- 
sant chapter.  But  he  gives  us  only  a  para- 
graph.   These  springs 

**  Are  thirhr-six  miles  from  Asheville,  and 
vrithin  six  ot  the  Tennessee  line.  There 
are  several  of  them,  the  largest  being  co- 
vered with  a  house,  and  divided  into  two 
equal  apartments,  either  one  of  which  is  suf- 
ficiently Isrge  to  alliiw  of  a  swim.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  is  105  degrees, 
and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  rainy  weather 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  heat,  but  it 
never  varies  more  than  a  couple  of  degrees. 
All  the  springs  are  directly  on  the  southern 
margin  of  the  French  Broad ;  the  water  is 
dear  as  crystal,  and  so  heavy  that  even  a 
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^  mtKb  more  sppropriata  to  the  aboriginal 
locality,  as  the  profile  is  quite  as  proper  to 
the  Indian  as  the  Roman  type  of  lace.    As 
the  name  of  the  Indian  priest  in  the  South- 
vm  States  was  lawa,  this  title  would  seem 
a  not  inappropriate  one  to  the  stern,  pro- 
pbet-Kke  image  which    this  rock  affords. 
The    mountain   itself   is    an   entire    mass 
of  granite,  rising  abruptly  from  the  valley, 
through  which  a  turbulent  river   hurries 
npon  Its  way.    From  the  precipice,  on  this 
quarter,  you  have  one  of  tne  most  magnifi- 
cent prospects  that  the  world  can  snow. 
Btandmg  upon  the  edge  of  the  clifif,  your 
eye  courses,  without  impediment,  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  vision,  leaving  still  regions  be- 
yond, which  the  fancy  spreads  out  illimita- 
bly  beneath  your  feet    Apart  from  the  sub- 
Hme  emotions  of  such  a  scene,  from  such  a 
spot,  the  sense  of  danger  is  enlivened  when 
YOU  discover  that  the  mountain  rises  erect 
from  a  base  seemingly  quite  too  slender  for 
its  support,  while  an  awfnl  fissure  divides 
the  mass  from  top  to  bottom,  detachine  an 
immense  mass,  tnat  threatens  momently  to 
go  down  in  thunder  upon  the  unconscious 
valley.     The  Head  of  Ceesar,  or  the  lawa, 
i«  in  some  peril  of  serious  abrasion,  if  not 
demolition,  in  the  natural  progress  of  events. 
But  Pendleton  is  the  district  of    South 
Carolina  most  affluent  in  curiosities  of  this 
description.    The  Table  Rock  in  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  Apalachian  range.    It  rears 
its  colossal  front  of  granite — an    isolated 
mass,  perpendicular  as  a  wall — more  than 
eleven  hundred  feet  in  height,  with  a  naked 
face  of  more  than  six  hundred  feet    The 
precipice  is  on  the  eastern  side.     It  is  aa- 
cended,  on  this  side,  by  means  of  a  ladder 
or  steps  of  wood,  fastened  with  iron  clamps 
to  Uie  stone,  and  with  several  stagings  com- 
passing the  perpendicular  height     You  lite- 
rally hang  in  air.    You  look  down,  with  a 
•hudder,  upon  the  awful  chasm  a  thousand 
feet  below.    Your  ladder  shakes— its  steps 
ire  in  decav— occasionally  one  has  disap- 
peared— and  your  heart  sinks  momentarily, 
rendering  necessary  the  encouragements  of 
your  ffuide.    The  great  black  wall  glistens 
with  uie  descending  streams,  which  the  sun 
coins  into  brilliants  as  fast  as  they  scatter 
into  spray.     Go  below — look  up— -and  your 
tool  rises  with  the  majesty  of  prayer. 

GEORGIA  8CEME8  AVD  SPRINGS. 

Thus  health,  youth,  beauty,  taste  and  art, 
attended  by  song  and  sunshine,  walk  the 
faces  of  her  mountains,  and  group  them- 
selves joyously  about  her  fountains  and  her 
streams.    Madison  Springs  are  deservedly 
famous  in  the  regaros  of  Georgia.    A  fine 
house,  well  kept,  and  crowded  usually  with 
excellent  company,  makes  it  easy  to  forget 
Newport  and   Saratoga.    It  would  task  a 
more  fruitful  pen  than  ours  to  describe  the 
variety  of  influences  which  serve  to  beguile 
the  thousands  who  seek  this  place  of  resort, 
and  forget  the  progress  of  time  in  the  un- 
ceasing round  o(  their  enjoymenu.     The 


ball,  the  pie  nict  the  fete  champetre,  the 
soiree,  the  tableaux  vivatUt  nightly,  render 
life  a  charming  illusion,  as  well  for  heart  as 
fancy ;  and  if  Uie  eye  in  permitted  to  see  the 
dropping  of  the  sands  in  the  hour-glass, 
they  are  of  gold  and  amber  as  they  flow. 
The  beauty  of  the  wings  of  time,  in  this  re> 
gion,  makes  one  heedless  of  his  flight  Here 
was  the  best  society  in  Georgia.  Hither 
came  her  selectest  circles.  You  might  meet 
at  the  same  moment  the  gravest  signiors  of 
the  State,  dignified  sages  of  the  lon^  robe, 
yielding  themselves  to  the  fascinations  of 
the  most  piquant  of  its  fashionables ;  the 
stem  man  of  public  cares,  revelling  in  the 
gardens  of  Armida,  under  the  grateful  des- 
potism  of  the  Faery  Qaeene.  Nor  is  Ma- 
dison's  Springs  alone.  It  is  only  one  of 
many  places  of  like  attraction,  which,  as 
our  purpose  is  not  a  catalogue,  we  need  not 

Earticularize.  If  the  reader  is  curious,  let 
im  look  to  the  second  work  in  our  rubric, 
the  "  Georgia  Illustrated,"  which  is  a  beau- 
tiful  specimen  of  the  arts  in  the  South. 
Here  he  will  find  full  and  interesting  details 
of  much  that  is  conspicuous  in  the  resources 
and  scenery  of  our  lively  and  lovelv  sister. 
The  volume  of  Mr.  Lanman  will  also  sup- 
ply him  with  much  information  in  respect  to 
ner  scenery  and  characteristics.  He  gives 
sketches  of  Dahlonega,  a  region  of  equal 
health  and  beauty,  to  which  the  route  of 
travel  last  season  did  not  sufliciently  incline 
—of  the  valley  of  Nagoochie,  Mount  Yonah, 
Clarksville — the  cascade  of  Tuccoah,  and 
the  cataract  of  Tallulah. 


2. — PROGRESS  OP  TEXAS. 

Every  day's  accounts  from  this  now  flou- 
rishing centre  of  south-western  emigration 
increase  in  interest    The  California  reac- 
tion is  being  felt  in  its  favor,  and  so  rapid  is 
the  growth  of  population,  that  in  ten  years 
Texas  will  be  among  the  first  of  the  South 
em  States.    The  emigrants  are  of  an  enter- 
prising class,  intelligent,  and  in  good  circum- 
stances.    Many  have  held  leading  positions 
in  society  and  in  politics  in  the  old  States. 
Whatever  may  have  been  our  views  upon 
the  Ten  Mi/lion  purchase,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  such  a  purse,  in  liquidating  the  State 
indebtedness,  and  in  promodng,  as  we  hope 
it  will,  internal  improvements,  must  give  a 
new  life  to  the  commonwealth.    We  have 
published   many    papers  in    our   volumes 
showing  the  agricultural  facilities,  especially 
in  sugar  and  cotton,  of  this  State,  and  have 
several   others    promised.    We    beg   our 
friends  there  to  give  us  elaborate  communi- 
cations upon  any  matters  which  may  per- 
tain to  their  advancement 


too  woJfuUB.       avuiv  ut  u*x:  a^\.v«.Mw,  q-  ■  . 

the  amount  of  sales,  especially  by  the  house 
of  Bice  &  Nichols,  would  seem  almost  in- 
credible. We  are  glad  to  hear  of  this  high 
degree  of  commercial  prosperity  of  oar 
neighboring  city,  for  we  consider  it  a  true 
exponent  m  the  increasing  wealth  and  agri- 
cnltaral  productions  of  toe  country.  Ic  is 
true,  the  long  protracted  drought  has  great- 
ly favored  Houston,  serving  to  concentrate 
at  that  point  much  more  than^  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  the  country  trade,  and  to  dimin- 
ish the  trade  at  this  place  nearly  in  the  same 
ratio.  Still  there  has  been  sold  in  Galves- 
ton a  very  large  amount  of  merchandize, 
ihougb  under  great  disadvantages.  But  the 
tmde  here  has  been  confined  principally  to 
••or  heavier  houses,  and  has  partaken  of  the 
character  of  a  wholesale  busmess  more  than 
in  fotroer  years." 

Matagorda,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  a 

rich  agricultural  region,  also  flourishes. 

"  Buildings  are  springing  up  in  every  di- 
rection, as  it  were  with  the  touch  of  a  magi- 
cian's wand,  and  we  can  scarcely  turn  our 
•yes  in  any  direction,  that  we  do  not  see 
evident  tokens  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
afloat.  There  have  already,  within  the  past 
Year,  been  erected  several  elegant  build- 
ings, which  would  do  credit  to  a  more  aris- 
tocratic city  than  our  own,  with  several 
others  in  the  course  of  erection  ;  among  the 
latter  of  which  is  a  spacious  and  beautiful 
hotel,  by  our  friend  J.  W.  McCamly,  Eeq. 
From  its  pretty  location,  healthful  position, 
and  many  advantages  possessed  as  a  resi- 
dence as  well  as  commercial  emporium, 
Matagorda  promises  at  no  distant  day  to  be- 
come one  of  the  largest  and  prettiest  to^^ns 
in  Texas.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
planting  district,  unsurpassed  for  the  great 
'      ♦-  "'*  »!»«  Qoulh.   h#»r  commftr- 
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3. — REPORTS  or  n 
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twihorj  pnrehased,  and  exclusive  of  nnme- 
roiu  claims  not  presented,  $217,175,575  89. 

Much  space  is  devoted  to  frauds  upon  the 
reYenne,  growing  oat  of  tbe  Talnation  sys- 
tem now  adopted,  wbicb,  with  all  its  defects, 
we  fear  is  the  best  practical  system.  The 
kind  and  character  of  frands  attempted  are 
too  fiuniliar  to  need  any  mention. 

Mr.  Corwin  discusses  again  the  old  bai- 
smee  of  trade doctxme,  and  calls  np  the  phan- 
tom which  has  frightened  for  centuries  past 
certain  statesmen  from  their  propriety,  and 
which,  it  seems,  with  all  the  labors  of  the 
«cotiomists,  has  only  been  "scotched,  not 
killed."  He  anticipates  an  importation  du- 
ring the  coming  year  of  $250,000,000,  against 
an  exportation  not  exceeding  $152,000,000 — 
an  alarming  bedamee,  and  recommends  die 
fbUowing  changes  in  the  tariff: 

1.  A  change  in  the  present  ad  valorem 
systemr  which  shoald  impose  specific  duties 
Qpon  all  articles  to  which  sucn  duties  may 
be  safely  applied,  with  home  valuations  upon 
all  such  as  are  neceMarily  subject  to  ad  va- 
lorem rates. 

2.  If  the  principle  of  specific  duties  afaall 
not  be  adopted,  that  the  home  valuation,  in- 
stead of  the  forei^  should  then  be  applied 
to  all  imports  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties. 

3.  If  neither  of  the  foregoing  changes 
€hall  be  thought  proper,  then  it  is  deemed 
highlv  necessary  that  the  present  rate  of  du- 
ties should  be  increased  on  a  great  variety  of 
articles,  which  it  wUl  be  found  could  bear 
such  increase  with  the  most  salutary  effects 
npon  both  trade  and  revenue. 

A  corpa  of  traveling  appraisers  to  visit 
the  different  ports  is  recommended,  and 
also  that  the  time  allowed  in  stores  be  ex- 
tended to  three  years,  with  the  privilege  of 
le  export  without  duties,  etc. 

THI  NAVT. 

The  Secretary  says  that  our  flag  has  been 
•  respected  on  every  sea,  and  that  the  inte- 
rests of  commerce  have  been  secure  under 
its  protection.    The  Navy  consists  of  7  ships 
of  Uie  line,  1  razee,  12  frigates.  21  sloops  of 
war,  4  brigs,  2  schooners,  5  steam  frigates,  3 
steamers  of  the  first  class,  6  steamers  of  less 
^lan  first  class,  and  5  store  ships.     The  ships 
in  commission  are,  1   razee,  6  frigates,  15 
sloops  of  war,  4  brigs,  2  schooners,  (coast 
survev,)  2  steam  frigates,  1  steamer  of  the 
first  daas,  3  less  than  first  class,  3  ships  of 
ths  line  as  receiving  ships,  I  steamer  do.,  and 
1  cloop  do.    Four  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates  are  on  the  stocks  in  process  of  con- 
straction,  but  the  work  suspended.    Besides 
these,  there  are  the  mail  steamships  on  the 
New -York  and  Liverpool,  and  New- York 
and  Chagres  lines,  liable  to  naval  du^  in  case 
•f  necessity. 


The  Secretary  notices  the  improvements 
going  on  in  the  Navy  Yards  in  Pniladelphia 
and  other  places ;,  states  that  he  has  invited 
proposals  for  the  construction  of  a  Dry  Dock 
in  toe  Pacifib ;  says  that  the  stores  on  hand 
in  the  various  yards  amount  to  $6,500,000  io 
value ;  and  discusses  the  question  of  redo- 
cing  the  njimber  of  yards,  which  he  declines 
recommending  at  present,  and  depending  on 
private  contracts  for  the  construction  of  ships. 

The  existing />tfr«<>nn^  of  the  Navy  embra- 
ces 68  captains,  97  commanders,  327  lieuten- 
ants, 68  surgeons,  37  passed  assistant  sur- 
geons, 43  assistant  surgeons,  64  pursers,  24 
chaplains,  12  professors  of  mathematics,  11 
mssters  in  the  line  of  promotion,  464  passed 
and  other  midshipmen,  and  7,500  petty  offi- 
cers, seamen,  landsmen,  boys,  etc.  The  Sec- 
retary says  that  this  system  of  officers  is  un- 
shapely and  disproportioned,  there  being  a 
great  disparity  between  the  head  and  the 
subordinate  parts,  and  he  recommends  a  re- 
duction in  the  three  higher  grades.  The  re- 
port discusses  a  variety  of  other  questions 
respecting  the  organization  and  distribution 
of  the  service ;  all  of  which  are  worthy  of 
attention,  but  can  only  be  properly  appreci- 
ated by  a  reference  to  the  report. 

The  vessels  of  the  Navy  4ire  distributed 
into  six  different  squadrons.  1.  The  Home 
squadron,  Com.  Parker,  operating  from  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  river.  The  principal  service  per- 
formed by  this  squadron  during  the  past 
year  was  the  preventing  of  the  mvasion  of 
Cuba.  2.  Toe  Pacinc  souadron.  Com. 
M'Canley,  three  vessels  of  wnich  are  cruis- 
ing between  Cape  Horn  and  Panama,  and 
the  rest  north  of  the  Equator.  3.  The  Bra- 
zilian squadron,  Com.  McReever,  cruises 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  to  Cape 
Horn,  and  occasionally  to  the  African  coast, 
has  been  engaged  in  suppressing  the  slave 
trade,  and  me  protection  of  our  rights  in 
South  America.  4.  The  Mediterranean 
squadron,  Com.  Morgan,  is  actively  engaged  * 
in  the  various  ports  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.^  5.  The  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
Com.  Ghregorv,  is  engaged  in  breaking  up 
the  slave  trade.  6.  The  Ea$t  India  ana 
China  squadron.  Com.  Geisinger,  seems  to 
be  looking  out  for  die  purpose  of  establishing 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Asiatics. 

TBI  POST  OFFICE. 

The  number  of  mail  routes  within  the 
United  States,  at  the  end  of  June  last,  is 
5590,  extending  over  178,672  miles,  and  em- 
ploying 4760  contractors.  The  annual  trans- 
portation of  the  mails  on  these  routes  was 
46,541,423,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $2,724,426, 
making  the  average  cost  about  five  cents 
and  eight  and  a  half  mills  per  mile.  The 
increase  of  the  number  of  inland  mail  routes 
during  the  year  Was  649,  extendinj^  over 
10,939  miles,  at  an  increased  cost  of^$342,- 
440.  On  Uie  last  of  June  there  were  five 
foreign  mail  routes,  on  an  aggregate  length 
of  15,079  miles,  and  involving  a  Government 


of  the  Department  for  the  year  was  v5,552,- 
971    46,  of   which   $4,575,663   86    accrued 
from  letters.    The  expenses  were  $5,212,- 
053  42|  leaTing  an  excess  in  favor  of  the  De- 
partment of  $340,018  05,  and  making  all  of 
lU  available  funds  $1,132,046  82.    The  ex- 
penses for  mail  contracts  have  increased  in 
all  sections  of  the  country,  but  particularly 
in  the  West      The  increase  of  income, 
from  the  receipts  of  postage,  was  11,27-100 
percent;  for  1848  was  7,43-100  per  cent; 
tor  1849  was  14  20-100  per  cent;  for  1850 
was  1 4|  per  cent.    It  is  estimated  that  the 
increase  for  the  next  year  will  be  at  least 
11  percent,  and  that  the  excess  of  the  re- 
ceipts over  the  expenditures  will  be  $146,- 
806  28.    Sixteen  mail  steamers  are  in  ser- 
vice in  maintaining  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.     The 
Secretary  recommends  that  measures  should 
be  taken  to  regulate  the  mail  service  with 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and 
to  systematize  the  service  of  California  and 
Ore^n.     He  recommends  a  reduction  of 
the  wland  letter  postage  to  a  uniform  rate  of 
three  cents,  pre-paid,  and  five  cents  not  pre- 
paid, and  that  toe  Postmaster  General  be 
empowered  to  make  a  further  reduction  to 
two  cents,  whenever,  after  the  present  pro- 
posed reductions,  the  revenues  of  the  De- 
partment shall  have  exceeded  its  expendi- 
ture for  two  consecutive  years,  five   per 
eent.    He  also  recommends  that  a  reduction 
to  twenty  cents  be  made  on  correspondence 
to  and  from  the  Pacific  coast,  South  Ame- 
rica, the  Eastern  continent  and  its  islands, 
and  roiots  beyond  either,  and  to  ten  cents 
on  all  other  sea-going  letters,  except  when 
the  rates  shall  be  otherwise  fixed  by  postal 
treaties.    He  recommends  a  reduction  on 
the  postage  of  newspapers  sent  out  of  the 
States  to  one  cent,  and  also  a  reduction  upon 
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IB  bonndeit  for  works  of  iDtemal  improTe- 
inenu,  Ac. 

It  rurther  appears,  that  the  average  cost 
of  the  pablic  lauds,  including^  the  purchase, 
eztingaishing  the  Indian  title,  surveying, 
selling,  and  managing,  &c.,  is  only  21  4-5 
cents  per  acre  ;  whUe  for  each  acre  the 
Government  receives  $1  25  per  acre — ^mak- 
bg  a  net  profit  of  $103  1-5  cenu  per  acre. 

THB  HOME  OFFICl. 

_  • 

The  estimates  for  the  various  branches  of 
the  public  service  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Department,  for  the  approaching  year, 
reach  the  large  amount  of  •7,132,043  47 ; 
being  an  excess  over  the  estimates  for  the 
current  jrear  of  91,728,670  63.  The  increase 
arises  principcdly  from  the  enlar^d  expense 
of  Indian  anairs  and  the  pension  list ;  for 
which  the  estimates  are  respectively,  f  1,- 
441.473  66  and  92.644.726  31. 

The  number  of  claims  for  warrants  under 
the  late  bonntv  land  laws,  up  to  Nov.  5th, 
was  9,418,  ana  it  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
whole  number  of  persons  who,  if  living, 
would  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  law, 
the  Secretary  says  would  exceed  half  a 
million ;  and  he  estimates  that  the  number 
of  claimants  will  be  about  250,000. 

Of  the  whole  lands  there  were  disposed 
of  5,184,410.91  acres;  of  which  1.320,902 
77  were  sold,  and  3,405,520,00  located  on 
bounty  land  warrants.  For  the  three  Quar- 
ters of  1850,  the  quantity  disposed  or  has 
been  2,815,366.42  acres  ;  869,682.32  sold, 
and  1.520,120,00  located  on  warranU. 

The  Secretary  urges  the  importance  of  a 
national  highway  to  the  Pacific,  within  our 
own  territory,  from  the  vaUey  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  western  coast,  and  the  neeessiQr 
or  obtaining  full  and  accurate  information 
as  to  the  shortest  and  best  route,  having  re- 
ference not  only  to  dtstanr^,  but  also  to  the 
soil,  climate,  and  adaptation  to  agricultural 
purposes  of  the  intermediate  country. 

He  renews  the  recommendation  of  his 
predecessor  for  the  establishment  of  an  agri- 
cnltural  bureau,  and  advises  the  institution 
of  a  model  farm  at  Mount  Vernon.  *'  whose 
soil  was  once  tilled  by  the  hands,  and  is  now 
consecrated  by  the  dust,  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country." 


4.— POPCLATIOH  OF  THE  8TATIS,  1850 — 
COKTRAST  OF  TBI  ITOBTH  AND  TBI 
SOUTB. 

As  soon  as  the  census  returns  are  complete, 
we  shall  make  many  abstracts  from  them, 
and  present  to  our  leaders  a  variety  of  in- 
teresting information,  relating  to  the  popu- 
lation and  resources  of  the  country.  In  the 
meanwhile  we  give  the  following  as  the  re- 
tams  of  population  in  a  few  states.  The 
state  of  Georgia  has  since  been  ascertained 


to  reach  1,000,000  agabst  about  600,000  io 
1840: 


IBM. 

Minnesota 6.130.. 

Arkansas  (St.  cent)  108,TB6.. 
Sooth  Carolina...   63».009.. 

Rhode  Island 147.543.. 

lodiana 1.250,000.. 

Wiftconsio 305,121.. 

Ohio 2,150,000.. 

North  Carolina...    850,900.. 

Massacbosetu l,0O0.MO. , 

MiMonri 672,000. 

Peansylvania 2,400.000. . 

Mains 583,026.. 

Connecticut 875,000.. 

Vermont 31^^656.. 

Virfinia 1,400,000.. 

Kentucky 972,606.. 

Utah 20,000.. 

California 100,000.. 

Oregon 10,000.. 

Distriet  Colombia.     54,000 . . 


18«S. 
.   (new.)  . 
97,674. 

106.830. 

658.886. 

30,758. 

1.519,167. 

f53.419. 
.  779.828. 
.  383.702. 
1,7^,033. 
.   501.736. 

310.015. 

291.498. 
1,239,797. 

779,828. 

(new) 

(ne 

(ne 
43 


BW)    . 

1,719. 


.  6,199 
.101.289 
.  44,701 
.  38,71S 
.591,114 
.264,369 
.630,833 
.  96.581 
.280.778 
.286.996 
.675,96T 
.  81.280 
.  64.985 
.  21,158 
.  60.203 
.162,788 
.  20.000 
.800.000 
.  Ifl.OOO 
.  10.288 


13.545,986.  ..9,817,235 

Bemarking  upon  the  results  which  have 
thus  far  been  given,  the  Mobile  Tribune  in- 
dulges some  reflections  which  are  elevated 
and  sound.  They  correspond  with  opinions 
we  have  frequently  expressed  in  our  Re- 
view, end  we  are  but  too  happy  to  extract 
them  at  large. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  6f  the  times 
is  the  great  increase  in  the  population  of 
Georgia,  as  denoted  by  the  recent  census.  It 
exceeds  that  of  any  state  in  the  Union,  and 
has  been  since  1840,  forfy-five  per  centum. 

We  should  like  to  know  exactly  the  causa 
of  this  great  change.  Whether  it  is  a  cause 
or  a  consequence  of  diversified  industrial 
pursuits,  or  whether  it  results  from  the  cen- 
tral situation  of  the  state,  would  be  something 
which  it  would  be  agreeable  to  know. 

One  thing,  however,  it  does  prove,  namely, 
that  slave  instituUons  are  not  necessarily 
anti-progressive  in  Uieir  efiects  on  wealtn 
and  population.  Down-east  the  '*  philan- 
thropists." with  averted  eyes  and  much 
self-complacency,  decls re  that  sis  very  isan^ 
tagonistic  to  all  progress,  material  as  well  as 
moral ;  that  the  North  owes  its  augmented 
population  to  its  levelling  system — according 
to  the  theory  of  which,  nobody  is  better  than 
any  other  bodv. 

We  are  willing  to  subscribe  to  this  opinion, 
but  also  doubt  wnether  its  boasted  increase 
is  really  progression.  Are  there  less  crime 
and  misery  and  more  morality  and  comfort 
In  die  North  than  there  were  twenty  years 
ago  7 — Does  the  increase  of  its  aggregate 
wealth  and  population  denote  a  more  gener- 
al difiusion  of  individual  plenty;  more  hap- 
piness ;  a  higher  refinement,  and  a  superior 
religious  and  moral  tone  of  public  sentiment  T 
No  man  con  doubt  that  in  these  things  the 
North  has  retrograded. 

Let  us  come  ^uth.  and  apply  this  test  to 
its  people,  and  the  result  wm  indicate  a  most 


man  stands  up  independently,  a  true  man, 
not  ground  down  to  the  lowest  self-abase- 
ment by  the  '*  progress"  which  is  the  boast, 
and  to  us  the  evil,  of  many  other  communi- 
ties. 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  sort  of  con- 
fidence in  the  gauge  of  pr^ress  laid  down 
ffenerally  by  the  statists.  We  would  rather, 
if  the  South  had  nomociTefor  self-protection 
in  making  itself  numerically  strong  in  the 
confederacy,  that  the  population  of  our  states 
should  rather  fall  behind  their  present  rate 
of  progress.  Running  hand  in  hand  with 
this  "  progress,"  we  see  want  and  vice  and 
the  elements  which  will  work  its  ruin.  In 
the  South  we  see  real  progress  in  everv 
thing,  and  particularly  in  those  hifher  qual- 
ities which  are  as  well  the  honorof  individu- 
als as  of  ag^gated  people.  We  are  con- 
tent with  this,  and  would  not  exchange  it  for 
all  the  over^wn  cities  and  heated  manufac- 
turing distncts  that  are  possessed  by  New 
and  old  England. 

What  is  called  national  greatness  is  a 
great  human  faUacy.  The  greatness,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  of  states,  is 
acquired  by  tne  degradation  of  the  mass  of 
their  individual  citizens.  How  great  is 
Russia!  and  how  insignificant  is  the  little 
Republic  of  San  Marino !  Yet  who  would 
excn^nge  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  the 
one  for  that  of  the  serfs  of  the  other  t  As 
an  individual  man,  is  it  a  better  thine  for  me 
that  the  state  should  have  ten  miUions  of 
people,  half  of  whom  are  constantly  on  the 
verge  of  want,  than  one  million,  all  of  whom 
•re  filled  with  plenty  7  Nations,  as  all  his- 
tory shows,  are  always  greatest — in  the  or- 
dinary phrase — when  they  are  verging  to- 
wards oecay.  Rome  was  never  so  full  of 
misery  as  when  her  name  was  a  signal  of 
terror  throughout  the  world.    The  greatness 
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tlie  fountain  of  its  •onrce  when  so  many 
onlliona  are  to  drink  of  it  7  Wonld  we  en- 
courage doubt  uaddistruMt  wheD,npon/at^ 
and  eoTifidence,  under  Gk)d,  the  salvation 
of  generations  to  come  must  rest?  Wiser 
that  tiie  Christian  father  train  his  son  to  the- 
ology at  the  feet  of  a  Shaftesbury,  or  that  the 
Ptotestant  make  a  mission  to  St.  Peter's,  to 
be  confirmed  in  the  faith  of  the  Reformers. 
It  was  on  kit  own  tUtar  that  Hamilcar 
twore  the  yonng  Hamribal  to  an  eternal  war 
op6n  Roman  aggression,  and  our  British  an- 
eestors  did  not  leave  their  work  half  done  in 
settling  the  succession  to  the  crown,  by 
oantting  to  protect  the  infancy  of  their  sove 
reigns  from  influences  inimical  to  the  re- 
l%ion  and  the  liberties  of  the  realm. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  the  South  has  not  the 
means,  even  now.  of  educating  her  children 
in  her  own  midst,  to  the  highest  achieve- 
ments of  scholarship  and  learning,  though  an 
immense  field  for  improvement  is  still  open 
before  her.  Is  not  the  fame  of  her  Legare, 
t  home  graduate^  as  wide  as  that  of 
Bverett  T  Who  has  surpassed^^cr  Preston 
and  McDuffie  in  oratory,  or  her  Elliott  in 
icience  ?  Have  her  home-taught  statesmen 
been  other  than  proud  ornaments  of  tlie  na- 
tion, or  is  she  always  so  secure  from  the 
perfidy  and  treachery  that  strikes  the  breast 
which  afforded  nourishment,  Aat  she  care 
not  whence  the  teachings  of  her  statesmen 
be  derived  ? 

We  raise  then  the  cry  of  reform  and  Home 
EdiictUion,  and  pledge  our  work  to  the 
great  service  of  urging  upon  the  South  the 
establishment  and  support  of  institutions  of 
learning,  which  shall  be  .second  to  none  in 
America.  We  are  a  wealthy  and  a  strong 
people,  and  have  only  to  will  great  deeds  to 
see  them  accomplished.  Begin  the  work 
to-day.  Henceforward  the  South  will  wean 
her  children  unnaturally  no  more— she  will 
oe  as  well  the  instructor  as  the  parent — she 
will  guide  them  to  light,  and  knowledge,  and 
truth,  and  find  in  that  pious  mission  her  own 
•tlvation . 

To  aid  in  this  salutary  reform,  we  will 
publish  in  our  next  (not  having  space  at 
present),  a  list  of  the  diflferent  institutions  of 
learning,  so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  procure 
them,  in  all  of  the  Southern  States.  As  the 
•tatiatics  ara  a  year  or  two  old,  it  is  possible 


there  are  many  corrections  to  be  made,  and 
much  to  be  added.  Let  our  friends  assist 
us  to  make  it  perfect.  We  would  even  go 
further,  to  chronicle  the  name  of  leading 
academies,  so  that  throughout  all  the  limita 
of  our  States  it  may  be  known  what  we  are 
doing,  and  what  we  are  capable  of  doing, 
and  that  no  one  may  have  the  justification  of 
ignorance  in  his  defen(5e.  It  is  our  wish  that 
The  Review  shall  contain  a  permanent  re- 
cord of  Southern  schools  and  colleges, — and 
education  movements,  in  general. 


6. — PUBLIC  LAUDS  AT  THK  SOUTH. 

We  have  more  than  once  of  late  declared 
our  conviction,  that  the  national  domain 
would  become  the  prize  of  political  factions 
and  parties,  and  be  introduced  among  the 
other  »poil$  to  be  contended  for  every  four 
years  on  the  great  Presidential  battle-field. 
"  Free  land"  and  a  farm  to  any  one  that  will 
have  it,  will  become  as  popular  watch-cries 
'among  us  as  free  soil,  or  as  liherti^  egaliti^ 
fraternitiy  among  the  red  republicans  of  Pa- 
ris. La  proprieti  tfett  la  vol,  will  be  a  ma- 
terial  step  in  the  same  progression,  and  men 
shall  hear,  before  the  century  is  out,  more 
than  faint  mutterings  of  it.  We  sow  the 
storm  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 

A  writer  in  the  New- York  Commercial 
Advertiser,  admits  the  fact,  that  throughont 
all  the  free  states  the  sentiment  of  *'  free 
land"  is  becoming  immensely  popular,  and 
with  great  candor  gives  the  reason  of  it,  and 
the  great  end  which  is  to  be  consummated. 

Art*  of  StatM      OwMd  by  Own«d  by  G«a. 
StatM.  bkcrw.  SUtet.       GoTernoMnt. 

MiMOuri 43,133,200  14,212,190  28,011.010 

Alabama 32,462,080  15,214.048  17,24a033 

MiMlMippi....'IO,  174.080  18,480.377  11,693.703 

Louisiana. ...29.715,840  8,790.382  20  925,55d 

Arkansas.... 33.406,730  6.149.755  37  25^65 

Florida 37,931,530  4,414,255  33  817,965 


Aggregate.. 306.811,240    67,960.907  139,853,333 

Areaof  ihe  six  sIave-bol«iiDgStates.20«,9i3,S40 
Owned   thereof  by  the  General 

Governmenf , 139,858,333 

Owned  by  the  States  io  their  State 

eapacitj, 67,960,907 

Thus,  in  the  slave  States  the  General  Grov- 
emment  still  holds  the  proprietary  of  139,- 
913,240  acres.  These  are  to  be  colonized  by 
northern  free-toilers,  to  whom  every  facility 
is  to  be  granted,  in  order  that  they  may  soon 
acquire  the  majority  in  each,  control  its  legb. 
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parior  to  his  interests  in  this  respect.)  the 
lands  must  remain  in  their  primitive  wastes, 
or  become  the  homes  of  the  worthy  settler, 
whose  repugnance  to  slavery  need  not  pre- 
Tent  him  from  accepting  as  a  fatuity  that  in 
which  he  is  unwilling  to  invest  capital. 
Now  look  at  the  consequences  to  the  States 
respectively.  The  influx  of  this  species  of 
population  wt>uld  change  the  tone  of  the  pres- 
ent minoritv  to  a  great  majority,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  would  be  abolished  in 
twenty  years.  For  instance,  Arkansas  con- 
tains 33,406,720  square  acres  of  terriiory  ;  of 
this  the  State  owns  only  6,149,755  acres,  and 
the  General  Government  27,256,765  acres. 
Her  population  now  is  97,574.  Who  will 
doubt  that  if  a  donation  bill  were  passed  at 
^e  present  session,  in  five  years  Arkansas 
would  contain  200,000  free-soilers  to  outvote 
this  minority  of  97,574?  Now  let  us  look 
at  the  present  population  of  these  six  States, 
the  slave-holding  increase,  according  to  the 
landea  capacity  of  the  State,  and  the  free- 
soil  increase,  according  to  the  area  allowed 
by  the  Government  domain. 
Present  population  exclusive  of  slaves,  1,993,121 

8UU.  a«0.  OOTMSIIMBt. 

Capacity  for  increase 

at  the  rate  of  100  to 

Ihs  iqusro  mile 10,639.000 

Capacity  for  iucrease 

ataaoierate 91,851,000 

'*  Or  double  the  shareholding  increase  ;  and 
while  the  latter  are  multiplying  their  hun- 
dreds, the  former  will  b^  multiplying  their 
thousands." 


7. — LOKGETITT  OF  THK  VIGRO  VORTH  AMD 

SOUTH. 

An  intelligent  v^d  able  friend  in  New- 
England  writes  us  as  follows : 
'*  I  have  an  impression,  founded,  it  is  troe, 
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mntt,  indeed,  be  an  age  of  iniproTement, 
when  the  dry  bones  of  New-Orleana  can  be 
•haken,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  be  found 
brooding  orer  even  her  stagnant  pools.  Yet 
we  have  too  little  faith  to  be  led  away  by 
mere  **  resolntions,"  and  have  learned  from 
experience  to  distrust  profession.  A  city 
which  cannot  raise ,  without  Herculean  ef- 
fints  and  stirring  public  appeals,  the  conipara. 
lively  insignificant  sum,  for  at  the  moment 
we  write,  it  is  not  yet  done,  which  shall  cause 
to  rise  from  its  ruins  the  glory  of  her  prime, 
tbe  St.  CharUt ;  which  has  subscribed  but 
a  few  hundred  dollars  Vo  the  Jackson  rail* 
road,  and  some  thousands,  w6  have  not 
learned  how  few,  to  the  Tehuantepec  route  > 
which  has  no  manufactories ;  is  connected 
with  the  North  by  a  mail,  which  fails  more 
times  than  it  comes  through,  and  for  several 
days  together ;  which  is  broken  up  into  rival 
governments,  with  great  taxation  and  small 
improvements ;  such  a  ci^  will  find  it  very 
hard  to  inspire  the  world  with  any  great  hopes 
of  its  early  amendment.  Qod  grant  tb  at  even 
this  seeming  impossibility  may  be  conquered. 
The  following  are  the  paiticulars  of  the 

STEAM-SHIP  LIHI. 

A  meeting  of  the  subscribers  of  the  New- 
Orleans  and  New- York  steamers,  was  con- 
vened at  the  counting  room  of  Messrs. 
Mannsel,  White  &,  Co.,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, 25th  inst 

On  motion,  Horace  G.  Cammack,  Ehq., 
was  appointed  President,  and  H.  G.  Heartt, 
Secretary. 

Resoivedf  That  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed by  tlie  Chair  to  make  rules  and  re- 
gulations for  the  government  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  receive  the  notes  of  the  subscribers 
for  the  instalments  as  submitted,  and  they 
be  authorized  to  have  the  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  agent  in  New- York. 

Resolved,  That  due  notice  shall  be  given 
of  all  meetings  of  the  subscribers  to  the  As- 
sociation. That  five  shall  form  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  shall  be 
known  as  the  New-Orleans  and  New- York 
Steam- ship  Line. 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  hnve  the  few  re- 
maining shares  subscribed  for  in  the  first 
steamer,  and  open  books  of  subscription  for 
the  second  steamer. 

Resolved,  That  at  the  next  meeting,  or  as 
soon  as  practicable,  an  election  shall  be  en- 
tered into  for  five  Directors,  to  manage  with 
the  agents  the  affairs  of  the  Association. 
They  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  each  share 
in  person,  or  by  proxy,  being  entided  to  one 
vote. 


RI-BUILDIMO  or  THl  ST.  CBAELIS. 

This  classic,  proud  and  massive  structnre, 
— an  ornament  to  American  architecture, 
which  gave  a  character  to  the  place  it  em- 
bellished, like  that  of  the  Vatican  or  St. 
Peter's,  or  St.  Paul's,  being  now  a  mass  of 
huge  and  misshaped  ruins,  much  public  sen- 
timent had  been  elicited,  and  several  meet- 
ings of  the  citizens  have  determined  upon 
its  re-construction.  But  capitalists,  though 
they  may  shed  teare^  place  a  different  value 
upon  doubloonsi  as  is  evinced  by  their  tardy 
and  interrupted  subscriptions ;  and  if  the 
sentiment  be  allowed  to  die,  we  fear  the 
area  of  the  St  Charles  will,  in  the  event,  be 
covered  by  a  series  of  *' respectable  bar- 
rooms" and  ten  pin  alleys ;  or,  if  Phcenix 
come  again  from  the  ashes,  it  will  be  such  a 
different  Phcenix,  that  they  who  look  upon 
it,  like  the  Hebrew  fathers  who  gazed  upon 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  after  its  rebuild- 
ing, and  remembered  the  glories  of  the  old 
structure,  now  lost  and  gone  forever,  will 
••  lift  up  their  eyes  and  weep!" 

The  following  are  the  report  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  committee : — 

The  committee  appointed  on  the  20th  fust, 
to  ascertain  upon  what  terms  the  site,  foun- 
dation, &c.,  ot  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  can  be 
procured — 

Your  committee  respectfully  report  that 
they  have  couferred  with  the  principal 
holders  of  stock  in  the  St  Charles  Hotel 
Company,  who  have  offered  to  sell  the 
whole  number  of  outstanding  shares  (say 
12,.375)  at  five  dollars  per  share,  as  per  an- 
nexed proposition  received  from  them. 

This  will  (if  accepted^  put  us  in  possession 
of  a  good  title  to  the  lot  and  foundations, 
and  suso  the  charter  of  the  Company,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  mortgage  on  the  lot  of  $94,- 
000,  which  matures  in  May,  1855. 

Believing  that  the  acceptance  of  this  pro- 
position will  be  the  most  feasible  plan  for 
carrying  out  the  great  object  of  this  meeting, 
the  speedy  re-erection  of  the  stately  St 
Charles  Hotel,  vour  committee  respectfully 
offer  the  following  resolutions  : — 

3  St  Resolved^  That  the  chairman  appoint 
a  committee  of  three,  to  inform  the  present 
stockholders  that  their  proposition  is  accept- 
ed, on  condition  that  a  sufficient  amount  of 
stock  is  subscribed  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  this  meeting,  and  that  all  the  present 
shareholders  concur. 

2d.  Re*olved,  That  the  chairman  appmnt 
a  committee  of  fifty,  to  solicit  subscription 
for  fifteen  thousand  shares  of  the  stock  of 
the  St  Charles  Hotel  Company  at  $25,  pay- 
able $5  cash,  $5  in  a  note  at  two  months,  95 
in  a  note  at  four  months,  $5  in  a  note  at  nine 
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9.— FIAT  JU8TIT1A,  RCIT  CaLUM. 

Our  neighbor  of  the  N.  O.  Bulletin,  in 
hU  editorial  columns,  last  month,  incorpora- 
ted the  following  sentimenu,  for  which  we 
honor  him.  Would  that  such  liberality 
were  more  frequent  from  the  press  ! 

Charleston  furnishes  another  striking  evi- 
dence of  this  spirit  of  enterprise  and  pro- 
5ress,  which  is  so  generally  animating  aU  the 
Atlantic  cities.  Engrossed,  as  are  the  people 
of  South  Carolina,  and  as  they  have  been, 
aufce  1832,  in  their  own  peculiar  politics, 
they  have  not  neglected  the  interest  of  their 
seaport. 

We  will,  enpassAtit,  instance  as  proof  of 
this  devotion  to  the  interest  of  their  metro- 
polis, these  two  facts  :  The  interior  of  Ca- 
rolma  is  connected  with  Charleston  by  271 
nnles  of  railroad,  and  Charleston  is  connect- 
ed outwardly,  by  lines  of  steamships,  with 
New- York,  Philadelphia.(or  was  a  short  time 
since)  Wilmington,  and  Savannah,  and  will 
be  in  a  few  months,  as  we  have  already  taken 
occasion  to  notice,  with  Liverpool. 

^  Charleston  is  the  Mecca  of  every  Caroli- 
nian ;  if  he  does  not,  as  a  part  of  his  religion, 
turn  his  face  towards  it  in  his  devotion,  it  is 
the  first  and  absorbing  object  of  bis  love  and 
pride.  This  is  a  noble  trail  in  a  Carolinian ; 
we  mav  abhor  his  politics,  but  we  must  ho- 
nor and  respect  his  love  for  his  State.  It  is 
a  principle  (for  with  every  citizen  of  SouUi 
Carolina,  the  attachment  to  his  State  is  not 
an  evanescent  passion,  but  a  principle  de- 
serving all  praise  and  imitation.  It  is,  more- 
over, a  principle  that  often  checks  us  when 
we  feel  disposed  to  comment  with  harshness 
upon  the    extravagant,   ideal  and  fallacious 

views    which  havA   oharnrA^I    t\%m   \nArrm0^-n* 
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how  it  bad  afif 

than  now,  W9 

diary  a  page- 
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something  sta 
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old  Cathedral 
its  arches  and 
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buke  of  hums 
tlionsand  halli 

the  damps  of  t 
taught  (o  reve 
fresnness  of 
spirit  seeks  a 
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old  men  with  wUtexied  locks,  Ti^Moas  man- 
liood,  yoaths,  tender  maidens  and  infancy— 
tlie  sable  offspring  of  benighted  Africa 
.anngled  in  the  throng — kneefing  there,  of 
•11  ranks  and  conditions,  of  all  climas  and  of 
•n  tongues — ^kneeling  together  in  one  solemn 
morning  sacrifice  in  toat  vast  cathedral.  * 
•  #  #  There 

may  be  error  and  delusion  in  all  this — but 
God  knows  as  I  stand  alone  amongst  these 

Pple  -I,  a  Protestant  and  a  stranger,  with 
t  and  error  and  sin  enough  to  atone  for, 
whatever  my  faith — God  knows  I  have  a 
heart  deeply  touched  with  the  scene,  and  a 
broken  spirit  which  seeks  for  prayer,  pure 
and  fervent  praver,  even  with  the  Ctukolic 
bk  his  CathedraL 

11. — RISOURCXS  OP  LOOTSIAITA. 

For  the  last  time  we  publish  in  the  Re- 
view a  call  we  have  msde  upon  the  people 
of  the  state,  to  aid  us  in  preparing  a  volume 
we  have  in  progress,  which  shall  correctly 
exhibit  our  position  and  resources.  No 
pains  shall  be  spared  to  make  it  complete, 
but  we  must  depend  very  much  upon  citi- 
lens  for  aid,  in  collecting  information.    Will 


I  also  desire  to  obtain  knowledge  of  Old 
Manuscripts,  Public  or  Private  Becords, 
Letters,  Journals,  Rare  Old  Books,  Filet 
of  Newspapers,  relating  to  the  State.  I  will 
most  cordially  acknowledge  in  the  work  the 
aid  I  may  obtain.        J.  D.  B.  De  Bow, 

12. — THX  AMKRICAN  UNION. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  eloquent  sermon  de> 
livered  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Philadelphia,  by 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Boardman.  and  published  by 
request  of  a  number  of  gentlemen.  Among 
whom,  we  notice  the  names  of  Messrs. 
DaUas,  Meredith,  IngersoU,  etc. 

The  tone  and  spirit  of  this  sermon  are  such 
as  we  have  not  often  been  treated  with  by 
the  northern  pulpit,  and  the  withering  rebuke 
which  it  administers  to  the  fanatics  of  the 
North,  should  have  a  wide  and  deep  influ- 
ence, if  anything  could  affect  the  minds  of 
men  so  '*  hardened  in  transgression." 

The  exalted  tribute  which  Dr.  Boardman 
pays  to  the  Union,  as  it  was  conceived  and 
elaborated  in  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
our  fathers,  and  as  it  has  achieved  its  almost 


not  the  editors  of  Louisiana  all  copy  our  ,  ,      .  ,  ,    . 
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•ble  volume,  and  will,  if  possible,  visit  par- 

looally  the  greater  portion  of  the  state. 

New-Orleans,  Jan.  6,  1851. 
As  I  am  engaged  in  collecting  information 
with  the  view  of  preparing  an  elaborate 
work  npon  the  resources,  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  the  State  ot  Louisiana,  will 
you  aid  in  making  a  call  upon  its  citizens  for 
any  information,  and  for  a  liberal  co-ope- 
ratinn  7     Several  valuable  historical  and  sta- 
tistical works  have  been  carried  to  high  per- 
fection in  this  wa^.     In  every  neighborhood 
there  are  men  familiarly  acquainted  with 
everything  that  relates  to  it     I  should  be 
happy  to  record  their  notes  and  suggestions, 
addressed  to  me  in  this  city.     Every  mem- 
ber of  the   Legislature  is  in  possession  of 
the  circular  I  have  sent  out.    It  embraces, 
in  all  their  minute  divisions,  the  following 
heads: 

1.  Setdement  and  History  of  Parish,  In- 
dian Remains. 

S.  Biography  of  Remarkable  Men. 

3.  Topography,  Geology  and  Natural 
History. 

4.  Agriculture,  Timber,  Roads,  Naviga- 
tion, value  of  Lands,  Levees  and  Cre- 
vasses. 

5.  Disease  and  Health,  Meteorology. 

6.  Population — ^its  growth,  classes,  size  of 
town,  labor. 

7.  Education — schools,  proportion  educa- 
ted, expense ;  Churches,  etc. 

8.  Manufacmres  and  Arts  of  Psrish. 

9.  Commercial  Ststistics  of  Parish. 

10.  General  Statistics — Society,  Pauper- 
ism, Charities,  Crime,  Remarkable  Physical 
Events,  Climate,  etc.  etc. 


and  in  noble  deeds,  meets  with  a  ready 
and  enthusiastic   response  from    our   own 
heart    We  have  loved  and  cherished  the 
Union,  and  to   preserve  it  in  its    iiiteg^ty 
and  its  purity,  has  been  the  one-wide,  deep, 
universal  southern  sentiment   Another,  and 
a  sentiment  equally  high  and  holy,  actuates 
every  true  southern  heart,  and  that  is,  to 
resist  any  change  or  encroachment   upon 
such  a  Union.     As  high-minded  men,  we 
scorn  all  calculations  of  consequences.     To 
resist  tyranny  and  oppression  is  a  law  of 
God,  higher  than  that  of  allegiance  to  prin- 
cipalities and  powers.      Like  Brutus  with 
his  dagger  at  the  breast  of  the  enemy  of  his 
country's  liberties,  we  may  feel  it  was  not 
Caesar  that  we  loved  less,  but  Rome  more ! 
In  our  love  for  the  Union,  we  will  not 
consent  to  relinquish  one  tittle  of  our  rights  as 
sovereigns,  or  thst  high  attribute  of  deter- 
mining for  ourselves,  when  these  are  en- 
dangered, and  the  true  mode  and  measure 
of  redress.    The  sneer  which  is  often  vouch- 
safed at  the  impotence  of  a  single  state,  in 
resisting  the  mandates  of  imperial  power, 
like  that  of  the  Union,  is  an  argument  ad* 
dressed  to  fear,  and  we  trust  in  God  it  will 
never  be  heard  among  us,  while  Pym  and 
Hampden,  and  Harry  Vane  and  Elliott,  are 


-* 


I 


[crowned ; 

Not  ba vs  and  broad-armed  porta, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts,      [ride ; 
Where,  low-bred  baseness  wafts  perfume  to 

No :  men,  high-minded  men,  [pride ; 

With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  en- 

In  forest  brake  or  dew,  [dued 

As  beasu  excel  cold  rocks  or  brambles  rude : 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  tlieir  rights,  and  knowing  dare 

Prevent  the  long-armed  blow,     [maintain, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the 

These  constitute  a  state.  fchain : 

And   sovereign  law,   that  sUte's  collected 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate,  [will 

8iu  Empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill ; 

Smit  by  her  sacred  Irown, 
The  fiend  Discretion,  like  a  vapor  sinks, 

And  e'en  the  all  dazzling  crown 
Hides  her  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding 

[shrinks." 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Boardman's  sermon, 
from  which  we  shall  make  a  few  extractt. 

PUOITIVC  8LAVI  L4W. 

That  a  statute  respecting  fugitive  slaves 
should  form  a  part  ot  this  series  of  pacifi- 
catory meanures,  was  a  thing  of  course.  One 
of  the  chief  compromises  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  relates  to  this  very  subject.  The 
South  would  not  come  into  the  Union  with- 
out some  gunrantee  on  this  point,  and  the 
following  Bi-'i-tion  (Art  IV.  Sect.  2)  was 
adopted  by  the  Convention — I  believe  una- 
nimously. *'  No  person  held  to  service  or 
labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence 
of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 

_l J       i* U       _- !-- 1-1 V    -. 


mon  wjtn  tne  ou 
and  we  have  assei 
of  a  compact  into  ^ 
entered  with  one  i 
as  binding  upon  u 
visions.     Our  jud, 
may  be  very  rcvd 
this   is  nothing  to 
under  no  obligatioi 
which  we  believe  i 
sive  laws  ;  there  i 
flying  to  any  land 
code  and  a  more 
long  as  we  contini 
we  mast  abide  by 
its  laws.     And  wi 
lessons  in  ethics  f 
proposition.     The 
m  a  teacher  of  mo 
ral  man  himself, 
breaker  comes  to 
gations,  we  feel  d 
struciions,  and  to  i 

"Your  nickname, 
have  spoke ; 
For  virtue's  ofl 
troth." 

MORTHERI 

The  Northern  al 
in  its  technical  set 
seem,  with  a  con 
responsibilities,  sec 
lar  and  spiritual,  ar 
their  capacities,  hi 
der  by  much  the  h« 
ligations  resting  u 
The  South  decline 
but  they  press  iheii 
remonstrates,  on  th 
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|Mtion  thej  were  jast  entering  upon  when 
this  outbreak  of  minguided  phuanthropy  oc- 
canned  at  the  North.    They  have  scattered 
the  seeds  ef  discord  and  alienation  broad- 
cast through  the  Confederacy.    In  a  word, 
protesting «  that    they    were  the   exclusive 
uriends  of  the  slave,  they  have  taken  him  to 
their  breasts  with  a  hug  which  reminds  one 
of  the  embrace  of  that  terrific  automaton  of 
the  Virgin  found    in  the  dungeons  of  the 
**  Holy  Inquisition,*'  which,  clasping  the  vic- 
tim in  its  arms,  and  pressing  him  lo  its  bo- 
■om,  transfixed  him  with  a  thousand   con- 
cealed spikes  and  knife-blades.     And  their 
fitting  auxiliaries  in  all  this  crusade  against 
the  South  have  been  British  emissaries;  the 
■ubjects  of  that  crown  which,  in  the  face  of 
dw  remonstrances  of  some  of  the  colonies, 
planted  slavery  in  our  soil,  and  fostered  it 
into  manhood,  and  which  at  this  moment  has 
millions  of  subjects  at  home,  and  in  its  colo- 
nies, who  would  be  the  gainers  in  physical 
comfort,  and  even  in  spiritual  privilege,  by 
exchanging  places  with  our  Southern  uaves. 

TBI   SOUTH'S  power  TO    PRXSBRYl    BIR 

SLAVES. 

^The  failure  of  all  past  efforts  at  the  North 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slave  is  not 
more  palpable  than  is  the  certainty  that  the 
grand  expedient  now  contemplated  would 
prove  equally  abortive.    For,  suppose  radi- 
calism could  achieve  its  purpose  and  split  the 
Union  to  pieces,  how  would  this  help  the 
slave  T  Does  any  man,  not  a  tenant  of  a  Lu- 
natic Asylum,  believe  that  disunion  would 
mitigate  the  evUs  of  Southern  servitude  7 
Would  it  bring  about  a  relaxation  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  itT     Would  it  incline  the 
planters  to  put  bo<»ks  and  pens  into  the  hands 
of  their  slaves  7  Would  it  lacilitate  the  flight 
of  fugitives  7  Would  it  conciliate  the  various 
legislatures  towards  schemes  of  emancipa- 
tion 7     No  one  is  so  infatuated  as  to  affi  m 
thia.     The  most  frantic  abolitionists  must  be 
aware  that  the  disruption  of  the  Union  would 
put  a  cup  of  gall  and  wormwood  to  a  lips 
of  every  slave;  Uiat  it  would  be  the  signal 
for  the  enactment  of  more  stringent  laws 
thau  have  ever  appeared  upon  the  Southern 
Statute-books;  and  for  the  institution  of  a 
system  of  surveillance  on  every  plantation 
tod  in  every  household,  the  rigor  of  which 
has  no  parallel  in  the  records  of  American 
bondage.      In  the  name,  then,  of  three  mil- 
lions of  slaves,  we  protest  against  all  schemes 
for  dissolving  the  Union.    We  believe  that, 
terrible    as  such  a    catastrophe  would  be 
U>  the  whites,  it  would  be  no  less  so  to  the 
blacks;  that  it  would  abridge  their  privi- 
leges, augment  their  burdens,  and  postpone 
by  many  years  the  period  of  their  ultimate 
«mancipation./And  we  should  be  criminally 
indifferent  tortheir  welfare,  as  well  as  trea- 
eherons  to  those  sacred  bonds  which  have 
hitherto  united  the  North  and  the  South  in 
an  honorable  ond  affectionate  brotherhood, 
if  we  could  remain  silent  when  sincere,  but 
mistaken  religionisU,  and  unprincipled  dema- 


gogues, have  well  nigh  precipitated  the 
country  into  this  frightful  abvss.  And  we 
are  all  the  more  disposed  to  oreak  silence, 
because  we  believe  that,  of  the  two  classes  of 
agitators  just  named,  the  latter  has  a  great 
deal  more  to  do  with  the  present  excitement 
than  the  former.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  set- 
tled conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  Northern 
people  that  slavery  is  a  great  evil,  and.  there 
u  an  anxious  desire  to  see  the  country  rid  of 
it  But,  left  to  itself,  this  feeling  is  as  still 
as  it  is  strong  and  deep ;  and  it  never  could 
have  been  Ushed  into  the  foaming  surges 
which  now  break  over  the  land,  but  through 
the  systematir,  crafty,  and  wicked  exertions 
of  political  demagogues.  There  were  men 
in  the  ancient  republics,  whose  motto  was, 

"  Better  Co  reign  in  Hell,  than  serve  in  Heaven ;" 

and  they  cared  not  wbat  became  of  their 
country,  so  they  were  promoted. 


13.— LEIGH   HUNT. 

Tlie  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt,  with 
Reminiscences  of  Friends  and  Contem- 
poraries. In  two  volumes.  New-York : 
Harper  Sl  .  Brothers ;  1890.  New-Or- 
leans :  J.  B.  Steel. 

We  have  only  had  sufficient  leisure  to 
read  the  first,  and  a  portion  of  the  second 
volume,  of  this  very  interesting  book.    We 
think  we  can  recommend  it  as  a  very  read- 
able book,  to  those  who  are  fond  of  that 
species  of  literature  which  amuses  the  mind 
in  moments  of  relaxation  from  more  severe 
labor.    We  may  add,  that  it  cannot  be  duly 
appreciated  until  we  have  doffed  our  boots, 
donned  our  dressing-gown,  and  fairly  light- 
ed our  Habanero.    Had  not  the  authut  an- 
ticipated us,  we  would  have  indulged,  at 
some  length,  in  condemning  the  sillinesa  and 
puerile  vanity,  which  are  usually  displayed 
in  works  of  this  description.    He  entreats, 
however,  that  we  do  not  censure  him  before 
we  have  read  bis  Preface.    As  his  opinions 
on  the  subject  coincide  with  our  own   had 
we  sufficient  space  we  would  give  them  en- 
tire.   We  can  fully  comprehend  him  when 
he  says,  that  *'he  has  lived  long  enough 
to  discover  that  autobiography  may  not  only 
be  a  very  distressing,  but  a  very  puzzling 
task,  and  to  throw   the  writer    into  such 
doubts  as  to  what  he  should,  or  should  not 
say,  as  tnuUy  to  confuse  him."     This  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  difficulty  that  the  critic 
finds  in  noticing  the  book  before  us.    Tho 


''Confidential  Disclosures,"  which  are  read 
with  snch  rapture  by  lore-sick  ladies.  In 
fact,  we  tliink  that  nothing  bat  vanity  lar 
monmf  (or,  perhaps,  both)  could  induce  any 
one  to  make  such  an  exposi  of  himself  until 
his  decease.  There  would  be  no  dan^r  of 
his  incurring  the  imputation  of  cowardice, 
with  which  Dr.  Johnson  charged  Bolin- 
broke,  whom  he  said,  '*  was  afraid  of  the 
report  of  his  own  pop-gun,  and  hired  an- 
other to  fire  it  off  after  he  was  out  of  dan- 
g«r.  ^ 

We  do  not  make  these  remarks  with  a 
view  to  disparage  our  author,  or  his  book, 
for,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  reidly  highly  en- 
tertaining. He  was  intimate  with  all  the 
literati  of  his  day,  and  gives  lively  sketches 
of  Byron,  Shelley,  Lamb,  Coleridge,  and  a 
host  of  other  wits  and  oddities,  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  daring  a  long  and  varied 
experience.  He  was  distinguished  some 
forty  years  ago  as  the  author  of  several  lite- 
rary works,  among  which  the  Indicator^  a 
series  of  essays,  Uie  Story  of  Rimini,  founded 
upon  an  episode  in  Dante,  and  a  political 
paper  called  the  Examiner,  are  most  con- 
spicuous. He  was  indicted  for  libelling 
George  FV.,  then  Prince  Regent,  was  con- 
victed, and  imprisoned  for  two  years,  and 
fined  X  1,000.  His  account  of  his  confine- 
loent  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  of  his 
sketches.  He  says  :  "  I  enjoyed  after  all, 
m-n^\%  Vnnnv  mnmfniA  with  mv  friends,  even 


mortmt,  and  wOQBg  t 
everything  as  it  was,  b 
of  heart  and  abhorreno 
understanding  was  too 
surdiQr ;  his  frame  was 
deliver  it  from  a  fear 
strong  contrasts  was  t 
humor,  which  was  that 
lancholy,  and  willing 
would  beard  a  superstit 
the  old  phantasm  whi 
could  have  imagined  1 
in  the  teeth  of  a  ghost, 
thin  air  himself,  out  of 
awful.    His  humor  and 
were  those  of  Hamlet, 
lin,  who  shook  a  city  w 
order  to  divert  his  mel 
mended  to  go  and  hear ' 
tracted  a  real  pleasnre 
cause  good-heartedness 
when  It  fails  in  everyl 
say  he  condescended  to 
descension  had  been  i 
dom  like  his.    Being  to 
lampooned    him,    he 
Lamb-pan  him. 

His  puns  were  admi 
tained  as  deep  things  «: 
who  have  greater  nam 
instance,  as  Nicole,  the 
a  baby  to  him.  He  w< 
score  of  jokes  at  him,  \ 
of  sentences;  pelted  1 
Nicole  would  not  have 
Rocbefoucault  would, 
some  of  our  E  nglishn) 
him  better,"  Ac. 

It  is  but  just,  ho^ 

reader,  that  our  authoi 

religion,  and  a  **good' 
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appear- in  it  are  most  elaborate  productions 
of  HnmboldtyMcCoIlochf  Harchison,GKlbart, 
Wliipple,  etc.  Many  large  foreign  works  on 
bankiDg  are  re-pabUshed  in  this  magazine. 

SiUiman*t  Journal,  NevhHcmen.'-Vvh- 
liabed  every  two  months,  in  numbers  of  152 
p^es,  eacb  at  $5.  Contents— Jannary,  1851 
— American  and  Foreign  Bailding  Btones, 
by  Professor  Johnson ;  The  Electric  Cur- 
Teat,  by  J.  H.  Lane ;  Meteorites,  by  Profiss- 
Bor  Shepard  ;  Numertes  and  Planariae,  by 
Mr.  Girard  ;  Emoiy,  by  J.  Lawrence  Smith, 
MJ).,  GalTanie  Current,  by  A.  B.  Gould, 
jnn. ;  Miscellaneous  Notices,  by  J.  H.  Bailey; 
Time  required  to  raise  Galvanic  Current, 
by  Professor  Page ;  Phenomena  of  Polarized 
Light,  by  Professor  Page  ;  New  Species  of 
Pungi,by  Rev.B.  Berkley  and  Rev.  M.A.Cur- 
tis;  Carapax  of  Crabs,  by  James  D.  Dana  ; 
Phosphate  of  Iron,  Manganese  and  Lethiai 
by  W.  J.  Craw;  Phosphate  of  Iron,  by  J. 
D.  Dana,  Editor.  The  following  fifty  pages 
ere  devoted  to  new  discoveries  in  chemistry, 
physics,  geology,  mineralogy,  astronomy* 
meteorology,  practical  science  and  bibliogra- 
phical notices. 

Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revoiutiatir-^ 

Nog,  9  and  10 — New-York^Karper  and 

Brotkera, — ^We  know  of  no  langnage  strong 

enough  to  express  our  admiration  of  the  man- 

Ber  inwhieh  this  work  is  executed  by  the  pub 

Hahers.  The  paper  is  of  finest  quality — ^print 

beautiful  and  large,  wood  cuts,  which  are 

very  numecous,  superb.     The   engravings 

*re  by  B.  J.  Lossing,  Esq,,  and  the  whole 

Vrill  be  completed  in  about  twenty  numbers, 

of  48  pages  each.    Price  S5  cents  a  number. 

New-Orleans :  J.  B.  Steel. 

Applelon's  Meekanie$*  Magazine^  No.  1. 
^""^The  Messrs.  Appleton,  who  are  the  largest 
publishers  or  sellers  of  scientific  works  in 
-4^merica,  have  wisely  set  about  this  maga- 
^xDOy  so  valuable  to  the  engineers  and  prac- 
^cal  men  of  the  nation.  The  Ulnstrations 
^re  very  fine.  Terms  $2  per  annum ;  95 
^cents  each.    New-Orleans :  J.  B.  Steel. 

History  ofPendennit,  No.  7  -Alfred  the 
<jireiUr—J)ariu$  the  Great. — From  the  press 
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of  Harper  &  Brothers.  Alfred  the  Great 
and  Darius  are  parts  of  a  series  of  neat  and 
handsome  volumes,  with  fine  illustrations, 
by  Mr.  Abbott  Price  60  cents  each.  Among 
the  volumes  already  published,  are  Eliza' 
beth,  Charles  I.,  Hannibal,  Alexander,C«sar, 
Xerxes,  &c. 

Report  on  the  Sanatory  Commiuion  of 
MateaekiueHe. — This  is  the  wotk  of  that 
able,  Isborious  and  indefatigable  statistieian, 
Lemuel  Bhattuek,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  is  a 
large  volume  of  500  pages.  We  shall  take 
occasion, 'before  long,  to  review  it  more  at 
length,  but  meanwhile  recommend  it  to  liie 
attention  of  Boards  of  Healtih,  and  staiM- 
men  all  over  the  Union. 

Mr.  bhattuek  is  understood  to  be  ^  a«' 
thor  of  the  plan  for  taking  the  present  census 
of  the  United  States.  He  has  made  public 
health  and  statistics  of  human  life  a  subject 
of  observatien,  and  of  careful  scientific 
study  for  many  years.  He  has  collected 
very  many  publications,  and  written  some 
valuable  works  and  statistical  papers  con- 
nected with  the  subject  He  has  been  fa- 
miliar with  the  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
promotion  of  public  heal^i,  their  practical 
operation,  and  their  reported  results  in  Eu- 
rope,as  well  as  in  our  own  country.  Although 
he  is  not  a  practising  physician,  yet  there  are 
few,  if  any,  in  the  ranks  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, more  familiar  witli  matters  of  this 
kind.  The  sanatory  and  statistical  depart- 
ments of  his  library  are  probably  more  ex- 
tensive, and  contain  more  rare  and  valuable 
works  than  any  other  private  library  in  the 
United  States,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
literature  elicited  in  the  agitation  of  the 
great  queatiooa  of  Sanatory  Aeform,  which 
have  recently  engaged  so  much  public  atten- 
tion in  Europe. 


Affleck' $  Soutkem  Rural  Almanac  and 
Plantation  Garden  Calendair.  Wishing, 
as  we  do,  well  to  every  enterprise  tending 
to  the  literary  independence  of  the  South, 
we  give  a  warm  welcome  to  AfilecVs 
Almanac.  Though  of  moderate  pretensions 
and  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  it  contains  an  im. 
mense  ncmiber  of  facts  valuable  to  the  plant- 
ing communi^. 

II. 
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bood,  lias^been  met  hj  a  prompt  respoiue 
&om  many,  who  have  seift  into  na  liberal 
lista  of  new  snbacribera,  and  the  remittances. 
Thia  ia  comfortable,  and  almost  makes  us 
feel  disposed  to  "complain  no  more  for- 
erer."  Many  more  friends  shall  stand  by 
na  in  the  hoar  of  need.    It  is  oar  faith. 

We  are  not  an  incorrigible  dun — bat 
then, — very  large  amounts  are  still  due  to 
the  Review,  sometimes  for  several  years. 
Gome,  gentlemeu,  don't  wait  for  agents 
who  tax  us  sorely,  and  trouble  you  much 
— adopt  the  mail,  and  we  will  acknowledge 
receipts  upon  the  cover!  Never  man  more 
gratefal  for  promptness  than  we  are.  To 
you  this  ia  "  something,  nothing,*'  but  ita  ab- 
sence makes  us  "  poor  indeed." 


LIBRABT    KDITIOH    OF    THK   REVIEW. 

Our  work  b  intended  for  libraries,  private 
tnd  public,  and  is  therefore  laboriously  pre- 
pared, and  will  be  even  more  valuable  in  the 
ftitare  than  now.  Therefore,  we  wish  every 
flabscriber  to  preserve  his  numbers.*  If 
returned  to  us,  we  will  give  in  exchange 
bound  sets,  with  a  moderate  charge  for  bind- 
ing. By  the  new  postal  arrangement,  bound 
volumes  can  go  by  mail  at  small  expense. 
We  can  generally  supply  deficient  num- 
bers. 

.  We  again  solicit  orders  for  oar  sets,  and 
have  some  on  hand  handsomely  bound. 
There  are  three  series. 
1st  series,  beginning  Jan.,  1846, 10  vols.,  $35. 
2d  series,  "  July,  1849,  4  vols.,  1*3. 
3d  series,        "         July,  1850,    2  vols.,      6. 

We  will  give  any  other  number  of  the  Re- 
view, or  the  value,  or  any  other  book  ordered 
of  the  same  value,  for  copies  of  the  February 
Number,  1848,  and  August  Number,  1849, 
both  of  which  are  nearly  exhausted  in  our 
office.  Those  who  have  only  broken  sets, 
will,  in  addition,  confer  an  obligation  by  send- 
inglthese  numbers.  We  will  give  volumes 
X.  and  XL  for  volumes  I.  and  IT. 

I^**  Orders  on  factors,  payable  now,  or 
in  the  fall,  at  any  Southern  city,  received. 

*«[*  The  first  series  is  splendidly  bound — 2 
Tolumes  to  the  year — 10  volumes  in  all,  of 
500  to  700  pages  each.  We  have  scarcely 
inore  than  a  dozen  sets  of  this  series  remain- 
ing, complete,  which  cannot  be  had  after  a 
few  weeks,  and  which  are  becoming  every 


day  more  valuable.  They  will,  probably,  be 
taken  by  public  libraries.  We  will  deliver 
them  free  of  expense  in  any  southern  city.  A 
minute  Index  of  the  whole  ten  volumes, 
neatly  printed,  will  be  furnished  to  purcha- 
sers— free  of  expense.  The  volumes  are 
illustrated  with  Maps  and  Engravings,  and 
are  complete  upon  all  subjects  relating  to  the 
resources  and  progress  of  the  South  in  every 
department  of  industry. 

TO  PLANTERS,  MERCHANTS,  CITI- 
ZENS, ETC. 

8VGJLR  ESTATES  FOR  SALE,  IdC. 

The  attention  of  planters  is  called  to  the 
notice  at  the  head  of  our  advertising  col- 
umns, of  two  valuable  Sugar  Estates, 
for  sale  in  Louisiana,  upon  accommodating 
terms.  Persons  desirous  of  further  inform- 
ation in  regard  to  them,  vrill  please  address 
the  Editor  of  the  Review,  post-paid. 

^p^  We  also  recommend  the  advertising 
department  of  Estates  to  the  attention  of 
the  Planting  Community,  as  the  Review, 
circulating  now  extensively  throughout  all 
the  Middle,  Southern,  and  South- Western 
States,  reaches  a  larger  number  of  Plsnters 
than  can  be  efiected  in  any  other  mode. 
Our  terms  are  reasonable,  and  where  we 
act  as  agents  in  efiecting  sales,  the  remune- 
ration exacted  will  be  very  moderate.  It  is 
our  intention  to  call  editorial  attention  to  the 
advertisements,  and  to  ^ake  the  Review  an 
ijidex  of  all  Estates  in  the  market. 

f^^  To  Merchants,  we  recommend  the 
Advertiser,  as  a  mode  of  reaching  their 
country  customers.  We  intend  to  admit 
only  the  cards  of  a  few  of  the  best  houses 
in  each  branch  of  business,  as  we  have  done 
in  the  present  number.  It  will  be  an  inter- 
esting directory  to  our  friends,  and  of  much 
value.  The  plan  contemplates  names  in  aU 
of  the  other  Southern  cities,  and  it  is  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Pratt,  who  haa  published 
several  important  business  directories  at 
the  North. 

1^^  The  Advertiser  will,  also,  be  invalu- 
able to  Sotdhem  Schools  and  Colleges,  and 
Teachers,  Southern  Watering-Plaees  and 
Hotels,  SouthemJIianufaeturers  and  Agri- 
cultural Machinists,  Country  Lawyerst  ^c. 

Terms,  $5  to  tlOO,  according  to  space 
occupied,  and  time.  As  moderate  as  the 
local  papers.  Our  circulation  extends 
throughout  all  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  and  Cities.    Addresn,  post-paid. 


BUSINXeS  RK6ISTBR — NSW-0RLSAK8. 


Jl'Hi^mnl.  SmpitnuntB. 


GEO.  W.  SIZER— Agricultural 
Warehouse,  comer  ofMagazine 
and  Poydras-ttreeli,  New  Orleani. 
Also,  Dealer  In  Herring's  *' Wllder's 
Patent"'  Salamander  Safes. 


Booka. 


THOMA8  L.  WHITE,  53  Canal- 
street,  New  Orleans,  Bookseller 
and  Stationer.  Law,  Medical,  Mls- 
ceUaneoas,  aud  School  Books,  Wri- 
ting and  Wrapping  Paper,  Quills, 
Steel  Pens,  and  a  general  assortment 
of  Blank  Books. 


JOHN^BALL,  56  Gravier-street, 
New  Orleans,  Publisher  and  Im- 
porter of  Theological  Publications. 
N.  B.  All  the  Standard  Literature, 
both  Foreign  and  -American,  con- 
stantly on  handf,  at  moderate  purices. 


Sootd  anb  £il)oe0. 


JOHN  M.  GOULD,  Dealer  In  Boots, 
Shoes,  and  Hats,  No.  8  Magazine- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


(ilarpeta. 


ABROUSSEAU  k.  CO.,  Impor^ 
•  en  and  Dealers  In  Carpets, 
Flooc  OU  Cloth,  Matting,  Ate  S3  Char- 
tree-etreet.  New  Orleans. 


CHITTENDEN  k.  DAMERON, 
Dealers  in  Carpeting.  Oil  Cloths. 
and  Honae  Keeping  Dry  Goods,  38 
Chartres-street,  and  37  Ciutomhoase- 
■treet,  New  Orleans. 


Carriages. 


HR.  BEACH,  Loalsiana  Car- 
•  riage  Repository,  49  Carondo- 
letrst,  Union  Row,  New  Orleans. 


Ci)ina,  <&[aBS,  Ut. 


HENDERSON  4c  GAINES,  45 
Canal -St.,  N.  O.,  Importers  and 
Dealers,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  in 
Earthen  Ware,  China,  Glass,  Plated 
Ware,  Britannia  Ware,  Japnn  Ware, 
Lamps,  German  Sliver,  Rne  Table 
Cutlery.  Goods  repacked  to  order  in 
the  best  manner. 


SAMUEL  E.  MOORE  4c  CO., 
Importers  of  Crockery,  China 
and  Glass  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  Ace., 
tio.  37  Camp-street,  New  Orleans. 


(iIlott)ing. 


ALFRED  MUNROE  &  CO.,  One 
Price  Clothing  and  {""umbhing 
Store,  34  Magazine-sL,  New  Orleans. 

THOMAS  C.  PAYAN  4c  CO., 
Manufacturers  and  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealers  in  Clothing,  Mo. 
10  Canal-street,  between  Chartres 
and  Old  Levee- streets.New  Orleans. 
Manufactor)'— Littell  4c  Payan,  311 
Broad-street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

FRANCIS  FABRE  4c  CO.,  Fash- 
ionable Clothing  Establishment, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  29  Magazine- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


(Hoal. 


MC  BEAN,  WILLARD  4c  CO., 
City  Coal  Yards,  T7  Custom 
Honse-street  and  338  Tchoaplumlas- 
street.  Steamboats,  Cotton  Presses, 
Hotels,  Planters,  Families,  4cc.,  sup- 

Klled  on  the  shortest  notice  and  at  the 
)west  prices,  Wholesale  and  Retail. 


€ommi0.  iHerri)ant0. 


i 


TAYLOR,  HADDEN  4c  CO., 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Oothlng,  35  Magazine-street,  comer 
of  Gravier-street,  New  Orleans. 

Hadden,  Taylor  4c  Co^  New  York, 
bave  removed  their  Clothing  Mana- 
(kctory  and  Wholesale  establish- 
ment  fnm  69  Joha-§tnet  to  949 


MAUNSEL,    WHITE     4c    CO., 
Commission  Merchants,  No.  100 
Gravler  street.  New  Orleans. 

PICKETT,  PERKINS    4c    CO., 
General  Commission  Merchants, 
No.  67  Magazine-street.New  Orleans. 

W.  8.  MCKKTT,II.O..  W.  M-  PKKKINS.N.O. 
8.  P.  WALXKK,  M KM PHia,  TSHN. 

G  BURKE  4c  CO^  Cotton  Fac- 
•  tors.  Agents  for  E.  Carver  4c 
Co.'s  Cotton  Gins.  No.  145  Canal- 
street,  State  House  Sq.,  NewOrleans. 


J0HNWILLIAM8,  Cotton 
Factor,  No.  117  Common-street, 
New  Orleans. 


MOSES  GREENWOOD  4c  CO., 
Forwarding  and   Commission 
Merchants,  66  Gravier-street,  N.  O. 


JB.    BYRNE  4c    CO.,   Cotton 
•  Factors,  No.    89  Canal-street, 
New  Orleans. 


WRIGHT,  WILLIAMS  4c  CO., 
Cotton  Factors,  No.  —  Union 
Row,  Carondolet-st.,  New  Orleans. 

CHERRY,  HENDERSON  4c  CO., 
Cotton    and    Tobacco  Factors, 
No.  66  Magazine  -St.,  New  Orleans. 

CHERRY,  TERRY  4c  CO.,  Gen- 
eral Commission  and  Forwarding 
Merchant*,  No.  10  Howard's  Row, 
Memphis,  Tenn.- 

CLIFFORD,  GARR  4c  CO.,  Com- 
mission  Merchants,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

CLIFFORD  k,  GARR,  No.  90 
Gravier-street,  New  Orleans. 

D  MITCHELL  4c  CO,  Cotton 
•  Factors,  Commission  and  For- 
warding Merchants,  No.  23  Carondo- 
let-street.  New  Orleahis. 


T\J-C  DOWELL, 


HAZARD  4c  GREEN,  Comm 
sion  Merchants,  No.  30  Ma| 
zine-street,  New  Orleans. 

ANTHIME  LABRANCHE,  Co 
mission  and  Forwarding  M 
cliant,    9  Bineville-street,  N.  O. 

FOSDICK  4c  COart»ANY,  Co 
mission  Merchants,  and  Agei 
for  Allen  4c  Weltch  Boston  LI 
Packets,  Crescent  City  Line  Ni 
York  Packets,  Culins  Line  Philad 
phia  Packets,  57  Camp-street,  N.  i 

DUDLEY   CHASE,  Commissi 
Merchant,  and  Agent  of  I 
Louisiana  and  New  York  Line 
Packets,  100  Magazine-street,  N.  ( 

ARMSTRONG,  LAWRASON 
COn  General  Cummission  a 
Forwarding  Merchants,  and  Age: 
for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co 
pany  Arom  Panama  to  California  a 
Oregon.  Office,  No.  106  Magaxii 
street,  New  Orleans. 

BL.  MANN,  Forwarding  s 
•  Commission  Merchant,  Dea 
in  all  kinds  of  Leather,  Hides,  Ft 
Peltries,  Tallow,  Soap,  Wool.  Be 
wax,  Tanners'  Oil,  4tc.,  No.  38  G 
vier-street,  New  Orleans. 


JBagtterreotspiata. 

E  JACOBS,  Daguerreotype  P 
•  trait  Gallery,  No.  93  Can 
street.  New  Orleans.  Artists  si 
piled  with  every  article  used  In  1 
Daguerreotype  Art,  at  N.  York  pric 

OBYNS  4c   CO.,  No.  28  Can 

St,  N.  O. ;  No.  60  Front  Re 

Memphis,  Tenn. ;  No.  489  Main- 

Lonisvllie,  Ky.     Stock  for  sale 

each  House. 


IDenti0t0. 


F 


H.  KNAPP,  DenUst.  No. 
•     Barone-street,  New  Orleai 


JS.   CLARK,  Dentist,  comer 
•  Canal  and  Barone-streets,  op; 
site  the  Synagogue,  New  Orleans. 

CCHIDSEY,    Dentist,    No.  ! 
•  Common-street,  New  Orleat 

JS.    KNAPP,    Dentist,    No. 
•  Barone-street,  New  Orleans 


}Drnggi6t0. 


P  LOUIS  MASSEY.  Wholes 
•  and  Retail  Druggist  and  A 
thecary,  corner  of  Camp  and  G 
vier-streets.  New  Orleans,  Impoi 
of  English,  French,  and  Gerni 
Chemicals,  Dealer  in  Drags,  Me 
cines,  Perfumery,  and  Patent  Mc 
cines.  All  articles  warranted, 
subject  to  be  returned. 


MILLS  &  GO 
Commission  Merchants,  No.% 
Gravier-street,  New  Orie&nv. 


NATHAN,  JARVIS  4c  CO.,  t 
ner  of  Magazine  and  Comm« 
streets.    New   Orleans,    Wholes 
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BUSINESS  SEOISTER — NBW-ORLEANS. 


MtVxtxntB. 


J  WRIGHT  k,  CO..  151  Ch&rtres- 
•  at,  N.  O.,  Wholesale  and  Be- 
tall  Agents  for  netirly  all  the  Genu- 
ine Popular  Medicines  of  the  day, 
and  by  special  contract.  Agents  fcur 
Dallejrs  Magical  Pain  Extractor, 
Winers'  Canadian  Vermifuge,  Dr. 
Sherman's  Medicines,  Dr.  Town- 
send'a  BarsaiMrilla,  itc.  Ace,  for  the 
South  and  West  Druggists  supplied 
at  proprietor's  prices. 


Mns'xc. 


W 

leans. 


M.  T.  MAYO,    Music  Store, 
No.  5  Camp-street,  New-Or- 


ISotavxtB. 


JOHN  CLAIBORNE  Attorney  at 
Law,  Notary  Public,  and  Com- 
missioner of  Deeds  for  various  States. 
RICHARD  BR£NAN,Adiusterof 
Averages,  S8  Camp-street,  N.  O. 


ACHIAPELLA,  Notary  Public, 
•  as  Exchange  Alley,  near  Con- 
tl-atreet,  Notary  (or  the  Louisiana 
State  Bank  and  Branch.  , 


(S)il0,  Uc. 


LEONARD  8TURTEVANT  k. 
CO..  Commiuion  Merchants 
and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Nails, 
Sperm,  Whale.  Lard,  Tanners',  and 
Unseed  Oil,  Candles,  Soap,  White 
Lead,  Black  Paint,  Alc,  No.  13  Old 
Levee-straet,  New  Orleans. 


WHITTEMORE  k.  CUTTER, 
Commission  Merchants  and 
Wholesale  Dmlers  in  Nails,  Sperm, 
Whale,  Ijard,  and  Linseed  Oil,  Soap, 
Candles,  Mackerel,  &c.  No.  5  New 
Leree.  and  10  Tchoupltoulas  street, 
New  Orleans. 


|)amt0,  Uc. 


SM,  TQPD  k  CO.,  Dealers  in 
•  Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  Brushes, 
Varnishes,  Gcdd  Leaf,  Bronzes,  Ar- 
tists' Fine  Colors  and  TooU,  &c.  &c 
So.  90  Magazine-street,  N.  O. 


BaWlerg, 


WS.    HANSELL   k,    SONS, 
•    Philadelphia. 
H.  H.  HANSELL  k  BROTHER'S 
Saddlery.  24  Magazine-st.,  N.  O. 


SMITH  k  BROTHERS,  Whole- 
sale and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sad- 
dles and  Harness  of  every  kind  and 
quality,  and  Agents  for  the  Union 
India  Rubber  Co.,  and  Boston  Belt- 
ing Co.,  for  the  sale  of  their  patent 
India  Rubber  Goods,  No.  50  and  52 
Common-street,  New-Orleans. 


ANDREW  6.  BULL  k  CO., 
ManufiicturerB  and  Dealers  in 
Saddlery  and  Saddlery  Ware,  No.  15 
Canal-street,  New  Orleans. 


ISAAC  BRIDGE,  No.  76  Magazine- 
st,  N.  O.,  Commission  and  For- 
warding Merchant,  also,  sole  Agent 
for  the  sale  pf  Rich  k  Co.'s  Improv- 
ed Patent  Salamander  Safes,  La- 
barte's  Platform  Scales,  and  Yale's 
CeiebratPd  Powder-proof  Bank  and 
Store  Locks.  ^ 


Qttb  0tor(0. 


COMSTOCK  k  CO.,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealers  In  Garden, 
Farm,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Garden 
Implements,  See  kc.  Weaihersfield 
Seed  Store,  No.  11  Common-street, 
New  Orleans,  Alex.  McVicar. 


0l)irt  JDepot. 


ISAAC  HART.  Cheap  Fashionable 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Shirt  and 
Gents'  Furnishing  Store,  15  Camp- 
street,  New-Orleans. 


0tlk  ®oob0« 


C.  YAI.£,  Jr.  &  C0.9 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Silk,  Fancy 
and  Straw  Goods,  Millinery  Articles, 
Ribbons,  Laces,  Gloves,  Shawls, 
Hosiery,  and  Linens,  No.  27  Maga- 
zine-street, New-Orleans. 


Produce  and  Provisions  from  i 
West,  and  all  description  of  Gm 
from  the  North,  and  European  Po 
Office,  comer  of  Magazine  and  1 
fayette-sts.,  N.  O.  J.  W.  Stanton 
Co.,  J.  k  R.  Geddes,  R.  F.  Nlch< 
f.  J.  Casey,  Secreuiry. 


0trau)  ®ool^0. 


MC  CLURE  k  SAUNDEl 
Wholesale  Dealers  in  Str 
and  Silk  Goods,  No.  9  Magazine - 
up-stairs,  New  Orleans. 


^tas. 


NEW-YORK  CANTON  Tl 
CO.'S  Dep6t,  No.  72  Canal- 
New  Orleans.    8.  H.  Page,  Agent 


trunks. 


HN.  PETERS  k,  CO.,  No. 
•  CanaUt.,  N.  O.,  Manufact 
ers,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealen 
Trunks,  Carpet  Bags,  Valises,  i 
India  Rubber  Gooils. 


flpl)ol0ter0.   .. 


FSEIGNOURET  fc  CO.,  1 
•  holstery  and  Furniture  Wi 
house,  144  Royal-street  N.  O.  C 
stantly  on  hand  a  general  nm 
ment  of  rich  Household  Furnitni 


QlatttB. 


LYALL,  DAVIDSON  k  CO., 
Slaters.  Importers  and  Dealers 
in  Slates,  Slate  Slabs,  and  English 
Ridge  Tiles,  Na  164  Camp-sU,  N.  O. 


0oap  avib  €anbltB. 


PK.  BARNES  k  CO.  South- 
•  em  Soap  and  Adamantine 
Candle  Factory,  Bartholoniy-sreet, 
Third  Municipality,  New  Orleans. 
Office,  No.  57  Tchoupltoulas-street. 

0Uam-0[)tp0. 

TEXAS  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 
MAIL  LINE  OF  LOW-PRES- 
SURE STEAM -SHIPS.  Louisiana 
— Mexico  —  Galveston  —  Palmetto — 
Globe— Yacht  Harris  k  Morgan, 
No.  79  Tchoupltoulas-st,  N.  O. 


P  MALLARD,  Upholsterer. 
•  Royal-st,  N.  O.  Constantly 
hand  a  fine  assortment  of  Fa 
Furniture  from  Paris,  Looking  Gli 
es.  Fancy  China,  Clocks,  and  '^ 
dow  Shaudes,  Artbtic  Bronze,  kc 


tDatrl)e0« 


YOUNG  k  CO.,  (late  Nelsot 
Young,)  Importers  and  Dea 
in  Jewelry,  Fine  Watchet,  Si 
Ware,  Fancv  Goods,  kc.  kc.,  N 
Camp-street  New  Orleans. 


tDQt(0,  Ut.  Jmportc 


Storage. 


BROOKLYN    WAREHOUSE 
COMPANY,  opposite  Third  IVJu- 
niclpality,  New  Orleans,  having  spa- 
cious  Warehouses   and    Wharves, 
fronting  1800  feet  on  the  river,  are 
,  preparM   to  receive  and    forward 


BURROWS  k  OSTROM,  C 
mission  Merchants  and  Agi 
for  the  sale  of  Foreign  Wines 
Brandies,  29  Natchez-street  N.  < 

SEWELL  T.  TAYLOR,  Impr 
of  Wines  and  Liquors,  No 
Royal-street  New  Orleans. 


tDoolren  tDare. 


BEEBE  k  CO.,  No.  13  Old  Le" 
St,  N.O.,  Dealers  in  Woe 
Ware,  Cordage,  Agricultural  Im 
ments,  Ate. 


BUSINX8S  RIOIBTBR — MOUib^ 


,ALA. 


l.36D>iiptiiD 


Sljors. 


CBAR 
•  tHDe 


GDVARIJ,  Cnl- 


IBAT,    Colum 


£S  *: 


"ri"H)KUFFfcll  UNTINCTON, 
M:.nrij.,.:m™rf  Ajeoti,  13,  15  ud 

l-U':.M->U1Hl.U[lblla. 


JOHN  BOWEN.  DBdnTln  Furnl' I 
ton  t>f  All  kluiU,  UpholiE«ry 
Goodi,  CupeliDf,  LooUog  GLUH*. 
Fltno  PortH,  ukI  alu  Sub.  Dtni 


HK.  FITITYPLACE,  Ct 
,  MOB   McrthanL    3?   B 
-      -  .i,Kif.Boi«l,  Mobile. 


SI.  fc  [.  I.  JONES,  AaalQ 
•  aqd  Gfifnnl  CommlitlDB  — 
"     ■■„    Alia  Aianti  for  Iha  Hi* 


MOBILE  IRON  ^USC,  Dulak 
Rernoldi,  HIU  BMki.  BolUu 
-"    '   ,  iim  Geu,  Bv  Inn.  Mil 


D'S 


IHI1A\CE  fc  SONS,  Aul 


M''.^"^Cc1 


L   HAZANGE  fc  C 
^  ConiiHRC       '  ~ 

idwue,    ud  CullrVf  lansnUri 
Apical  tUAl  ImplrtDflBtl. 


Dagncrreptgptstff. 


ttlintiatff, 


HL.  RETKOLDB,  DIrac 
■  porter  uhI  Geniml  Dea...  ._ 
Fonlta  ■nd  Domtiac  Hudmn  tad 
CatleiT,  Bu  Inn,  BInl,  NtUi,  Am, 
"'-'--  "' — '"ludffoBHFitnlih- 


/-i  .\U,'{EB.  NEVILLfcCO,  Dm- 

I.J  t.'r^  In  FoielBii  BDd  UomeiUc 

r 


».  91  ?■.  Fnntliit. 


idtic^  (Sootis. 


kertui'i  Plum  F«H>,  36 


Jnmitnrt. 


KJXLY  k  ALI^N, 
Fiinillim.  FHthn 
Imrm,  Looklni  GlwH,  CvpHlna, 
oil    I'lolh,     C«d>i-Wara,    WUoir 
Vinii.  Wlidow    Bhulo,  " 


QariiiDare, 


6^ip  (ill)antrlcrs. 


J  ■  Plii]! 


tUattl)ea.  S^t. 


.  Jewelry,  ij 
,  Gnai,  ftilc 


Inr  ud  Pilled  Ware.  Onni,  PU- 

ii.  mllHuy  uid  PuKV  GDOd-  *~ 
:..  IS  Diiphlun..  UoUle. 


KNAPP  k  LESLIE,  S  DannhlM- 
II.,  Mntille.  Deelen  In  Watch- 
.!«•,  Jeinliy,  Blliet  Wan,  CmlaiT 
land  Faaeyfiooda. 


DE    BOW'S 


SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN 


REV  IE 
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ART.  L-THB  STATE  OP  QEORGU.* 

^OOLS,  GOLLEOKS,  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  FINANCES,  RELIGION,  ETO» 

{Concluded.) 

T^HB  Georgia  Female  College  is  another  sectarian  institution,  under 
^  charge  of  the  Georgia  Methodist  Conference.  Degrees  are  con- 
^'("ed  upon  the  graduates  of  this  college,  just  as  they  are  upon  the 
^^^uates  in  the  male  colleges.  The  exercises  were  commenced  on 
^  7th  January,  1839.  There  are  a  president,  and  three  professors, 
a  proper  number  of  assistants.  There  are  also  a  matron,  and  a 
t^erintendent  of  the  department  of  domestic  economy.  There  are 
J^erally  140  students  in  attendance.  We  do  not  believe  in  female 
eges  under  any  circumstances.     We  believe  the  fireside  to  be  the 


^^^t  college  for  young  ladies,  their  father  the  best  president,  and 

j^^^ir  mother  the  best  matron  and  teacher  of  domestic  economy.    It 

^^  «11  nonsense  in  the  extreme  to  talk  of  "  departments  of  domestic 

^^H^nomy"  in  the  Georgia  Female  College,  or  in  any  female  or  male 

^^llege  whatever.    It  is  like  the  absurdity  of  the  ^'  Manual  Labor 

'department,"  once  attached  to  Emory  College  and  the  Mercer  Uni- 

^^rsity.     But  we  have  no  time  to  launch  out  here  in  a  tirade  against 

^X^ch  follies  and  foibles ;  so  we  will  pass  on. 

..^^  Mr.  White  says,  that  of  the  Georgia  Episcopal  Institute,  **  the 
:^piscopal  Church  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  G.  B.  Lamar, 
^isq.,  formerly  of  the  city  of  Savannah,  for  this  invaluable  seminary. 
<t  is  situated  near  the  Montpelier  Springs,  in  Monroe  County.  Be* 
^re  the  place  was  purchased  for  the  institute,  it  was  a  favorite 
Mace  of  resort  for  invalids,  on  account  of  the  valuable  medicinal  qual- 
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*  White'!  Statiatics  of  Q«oigi». 

vou  n. 


coarse  of  instruction  is  thorough  ana  complete  ; 
that  can  contribute  to  fit  a  lady  for  the  first  stationi 
ers  are  persons  of  high  character  and  first-rate 
been  procured  at  great  expense  in  Europe  and  Am 
said,  that  in  this  school,  true  religion,  useful  leamii 
ment,  are  inseparably  united.  The  number  of  pu] 
ninety.  The  applicants  have  generally  been  mor 
modated."— P.  81. 

Georgia  has  also  her  Medical  College,  situ 
was  incorporated  in  1830.  The  annual  course 
stitution  commences  on  the  second  Monday  in 
tinues  four  months.  There  are  usually  in  i 
course  200  or  250  students. .  The  Legislature 
this  college  good  pecuniary  aid,  amounting  ] 
The  city  council  of  Augusta  did  a  noble  deed 
t5,000.  In  addition  to  these  sums,  more  tha 
raised  by  other  means,  and  the  institution 
splendid  Doric  building,  in  a  beautiful  situati< 
an  anatomical  museum,  chemical  apparatus,  su 

In  addition  to  the  institutions  already  men 
cently  sprung  up  in  Madison,  Morgan  County, 
a  Methodist  and  a  Baptist.  If  we  mistake  not 
ed  to  itself  the  name  of  the  female  college  i 
Geoi^a  Female  College.  It  should  certainly 
and  the  sooner  it  dofra  the  appropriated  nan 
own — making  the  amende  horwrable — the  bett€ 
see  why  every  little  school  that  springs  up  in 
suming  to  itself  the  name  of  "  college,''  "  s( 
"  university,"  &c.  Better  call  things  by  theii 
if  you  have  to  call  a  rake  a  rdke^  as  John  of  B 
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V^rs  of  dtizens  who  came  originally  from  the  North,  and  who  are,  to 
^^U  intents  and  purposes,  of  us  and  among  us.    Against  these  we^ 
^sa^e  nothing  to  say.     But  the  flood-gates  should  now  be  let  down/ 
*^uid  the  stream  of  immigration  from  Free  Soil  be  turned  in  another 
direction.     We  should  shut  out  the  tide  that  brings  upon  its  surface 
^e  advocates  of  '^  higher  law,"  and  those  striplings  in  letters  but 
giants  in  political  corruption  and  putre&ction,  who  come  among  us 
as  teachers,  merchants,  and  mechanics,  deeply  imbued  in  the  spirit  of 
&naticism  and  abolitionism. 

Georgia  has  a  State  Lunatic  Asylum.  The  act  establishing  this 
institution  was  passed  in  December,  1837.  For  ten  years  it  labor- 
ed under  many  disadvantages,  and  the  hopes  of  those  who  were  its 
founders  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  be  blighted.  But  there  has  been 
a  (flange,  and  our  author  says : 

*'  Since  Ncnrember,  1847,  the  whole  aspect  of  things  has  been  material- 
ly changed  for  the  better.     An  entirely  separate  department  has  been  pro- 
ved for  the  females,  more  extensive  means  of  classification  secured, 
itiore  liberal  provision  made  for  the  support  of  the  institution,  while  attend- 
%Qts^ave  been  employed  in  every  department,  and  many  very  valuable  im- 
provements effected.    And  notwithstanding  there  still  exists  great  neces- 
sity for  additional  means,  and  facilities  for  promoting  the  care,  comfort, 
^nd  cure  of  the  inmates,  (all  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  provided  for  by 
%he  next  legislature,)  yet  the  present  condition  oJFthe  institution  is  such  as 
^o  reflect   much  credit  upon  the  humane  efforts  of  the  state  in  behalf  of 
%hat,  of  all  others,  most  helpless  class  of  human  sufierers,  and  to  afibrd  the 
ameans  of  providing  for  their  safety,  comfort,  and  cure,  in  a  much  tiigher 
degree,  and  more  satisfactory  manner,  than  can  possibly  exist  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  at  their  homes.     The  proportion  of  cures 
efiected  has  been,  under  all  the  difRculties,  fully  equal  to  any  just  expecta- 
tions ;  indeed,  the  proportion  of  cures,  in  recent  cases  of  insanity ,  have 
equaled  such  results  any  where.     The  whole  amount  expended  by  the 
state  upon  this  object,  for  all  purposes,  (including  cost  of  land  and  build- 
ings,) has  been,  or  will  have  been,  at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  1849, 
$94,201. 

Whole  number  of  patients  received  since  16th  December,  1842,  to  January, 

1849 204 

Number  who  have  been  discharged 66 

"  "      «•        ««     died 53 

Number  remaining,  January,  1849 96 

Number  of  buildings  for  patients,  2 ;  size  of  buildings — height,  4  stories ; 
length,  129 feet;  width,  39  feet ;  number  of  rooms  for  patients  in  each  of 
the  two  buildtngs,  exclusive  of  those  used  for  bathing  purposes,  &c.,  63 ; 
size  of  those  rooms,  10  feet  by  9 ;  height  of  ceiling,  10  feet ;  extent  of 
ground  at  present  belonging  to  the  Asylum,  40  acres." — P,  84. 

The  state  has  never  been  negligent  of  the  interests  of  her  deaf  and 
dumb.  Previous  to  the  year  1847,  there  was  a  commissioner  ap- 
pointed to  receive  applications  in  favor  of  indigent  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  to  make  arrangements  for  carrying  them  to  l£e  American  Asylum 
at  Hartford.  In  that  year,  (1847,)  however,  this  ofRce  was  abolished, 
and  an  act  passed  authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  five  commis- 
sioners, whose  business  it  would  be  to  make  arrangements  for  the 


subject  of  removing  the  public  buildings  from 
much  agitated  for  the  last  several  years.  This  c 
has  been  put  at  rest  by  the  building  of  the  Gord* 
Rail-road,  which  connects  the  capital  with  the  gr 
minating  in  Savannah.  Milledgeville,  whose  dr^ 
years  past,  been  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of 
looking  up,  and,  for  the  future,  may  be  noted  ft 
being  the  capital  of  the  state. 

We  may  venture  to  suggest,  that  if  ever  the  Sta 
— and  we  think  there  is  now  no  probability  of 
Savannah.     The  fact  that  this  city  is  not  near  th 
argues  nothing  against  its  being  the  seat  of  govc 
try  is  now  so  intersected  with  rail-roads  as  to  r( 
largest  se-aport  very  easy  and  convenient.     Sava 
spoken  of  as  the  place  to  which  the  seat  of  gove 
moved,  if  removed  at  all.     On  the  contrary,  it 
conceded  that,  in  the  event  of  removal,  it  woi 
Macon.     But  we  think  a  greater  number  of  go( 
given  why  Savannah  should  be  the  capital  tht 
favor  of  any  other  town.     We  believe  that  everj 
metropolis — using  the  word  to  mean  the  town  cc 
number  of  inhabitants,  the  most  wealth,  the  most 
intelligence  and  refinement.     We  think  that  it 
every  Southern  State  to  act  in  such  a  way  as 
emergency  of  becoming  a  separate  and  distinc 
pendent  o^  and  disconnected  from,  every  other 
is  no  knowing  how  soon  Georgia,  for  instance,  in 
of  "  higher  law,"  may  be  called  upon  to  set  up 
end,  she  should  have  concentrated  in  her  larges 
port,  all  the  elements  required  to  be  concentrate 
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liere  should  be  collected  the  legal  lore  of  the  reported  case's  for  the 
benefit  of  those  clad  in  the  supreme  ermine.  Georgia  needs  a  metropo- 
lis, and  Savannah  must,  and  will  be,  that  metropolis.  Here,  too,  such 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  men  of  letters  as  would  induce  them . 
to  write,  print  and  publish  books,  papers  and  journals,  free  from  the 
moral  taint  of  Abolitionism,  Fourierism,  etc. — such  books  and  papers 
as  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  youth,  without  endangering 
their  mental  and  moral  health  and  happiness. 

But  we  have  digressed.  We  return  to  Milledgeville.  In  this 
town  are  situated  the  most  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  state, 
consisting  of  the  Governor's  House,  State  House,  Arsenal  and 
Penitentiary. 

**  The  State  House  stands  npon  an  eminence  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  the  river.  In  it  are  rooms  for  the  Legislature,  offices  for  the 
Oovemor,  Secretary  uf  State,  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  and  Surveyor- 
General  ;  and  rooms  for  clerks,  committees,  6cc.  This  building  cost 
til 5,000,  and  was  erected  under  the  direction  of  General  Thomas. 

PENITENTIART. 

**  The  outer  walls  are  made  of  brick,  averaging  twenty  feet  in  height,  by 
^wo  and  a  half  feet  thick,  containing  within  tne  walls  two  and  a  half  acres. 
*rhe  cells,  or  prison  proper,  are  contained  in  a  three  story  granite  building, 
Xwo  hundred  feet  long  by  thirty  feet  broad,  each  story  constructed  with  a 
passage  eisht  feet  wide,  running  the  whole  length.  On  each  side  are  the  cells 
facing  each  other,  and  doors  opening  into  these  passages,  with  one  grated 
window.  The  rooms  are  eight  feet  hish,  eight  feet  long,  and  six  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  intended  for  one  inmate  only,  the  whole  building  containing 
150  cells.  These  are  divided  into  four  wards,  designated  by  the  letters  A., 
B.,  C.  and  D.  These  cells  are  numbered  on  the  doors,  beginning  in  each 
ward  at  No.  1,  and  rising  until  all  are  numbered  in  each  respective  ward. 
The  occupants  are  also  numbered,  corresponding  with  the  letter  of  the 
ward  to  which  they  belong.  The  present  work-shops  were  constructed  in 
1844.  They  are  built  of  brick,  one  story  high,  of  nine  feet  pitch,  with 
jointed  sheathing,  and  covered  with  shingles.  The  form,  at  its  common 
centre,  is  that  of  an  octagon,  with  three  of  its  angles  cut  to  a  straight  line, 
leaving  five  angles  of  thirty  feet  each,  which  angles  being  all  open,  they 
present  so  many  openings  mto  as  many  shops,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
hag  by  thirty  feet  broad,  each.  These  are  lighted  by  windows,  every 
seven  feet.  There  is  also  in  the  enclosure  a  two  story  building,  of  brick, 
forty  feet  square,  in  which  are  apartments  for  the  sick,  female  convicts, 
6cc,  Leather,  wagons,  shoes,  pails,  and  indeed  almost  every  thing  is  made 
in  the  establishment ;  and  we  understand  that  at  this  time  it  brings  a 
small  income  to  the  state.** — P.  85,  86. 

Our  author  next  simply  gives  a  list  of  the  banks,  without  giving 
the  capital  invested,  or  saying  anything  about  whether  their  notes  are 
at  par  or  not.  From  the  Carolina  and  Georgia  Almanac  for  1851, 
we  get  a  list  of  the  banks  in  Georgia,  with  the  amount  of  capital  of  most 
of  them ;  and  from  a  late  number  of  the  Constitutionalist,  recognized 
as  the  best  commercial  paper  in  the  state,  we  learn  the  financial 
standing  of  each  of  these  institutions : 


I'laoterB  canK. ......  ipaiu  in;..  iH»««,tuv  vi.  *«.m~w^.. 

Central  R.  R.  &  Banking  Co.*.. 205,000  R.  R.  Cnyler. 

Bank  of  MiUedg«vilIe 500,000  B.  Orantland. 

Bank  of  St  Mark's 350,000  J.  G.  Winter. 

Cemtral  Banker  Georgia ^—  — — <- 


We  will  here  extract  from  the  Conatituti 
\  items  of  commercial  importance : 

j  Banks  of  South  Carolina 

I  Alabama  Notes 

!  Tennessee  Notes 


f  NOT  BANKABLE. 

Merchants'  Bank  of  Macon. 

**  Not  taken  by  our  (Angaata)  Banks,  but  redeemable  i 
at  par." — NoUintheConstUutianalist. 

^  KXCBANOB. 

OnNew-York 


Philadelphia 

Boston , 

Charleston  and  Savannah , 

Lexington,  Kentucky 

Nashville,  Tennessee 


STOCKS. 


Georgia  0  per  cents. 


SAVANXAH    CHAMBER  OF  COM: 

Robert  Habersham,  President. 
C.  Green,  Ut  Vice-President, 
Edward  Padelford,  2d  Vice-President. 
Octavius  Cohen,  Secretary  and  Treasm 

[ffeeklf  On 

Our  author  next  takes  up  the  subject  of 
Rail-road  is  the  longest  in  Georgia.  It 
Macon,  beine:  190  miles  and  3,900  feet  in 
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'*  Tbe  conductors,  some  of  whom  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany from  its  commencement,  have  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  for 
^eir  courtesy  and  attention  to  passengers.  R.  R.  Cuyler  is  rresident  of 
tte  road,  and  L.  O.  Reynolds,  Chief  Engineer,** 

The  Milledgeville  and  Gordon  Kail-road  was  chartered  in  1847,  and 
organized  the  same  year.  It  is  now  in  progress  of  oompletion,  and 
wUl  probably  be  finisned  during  the  present  year.  The  work  has 
not  progressed  with  that  rapidity  which  has  characterized  similar 
works  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  The  road  is  only  17|  miles  long,  and 
should  have  been  finished  long  ago.  To  the  discredit,  however,  of 
lome  of  the  wealthy  capitalists  of  Baldwin  County,  who  could  have 
sped  the  work  on  with  tne  assistance  of  a  little  finger  only,  it  has  been 
suffered  to  labor  on  under  great  disadvantages  and  many  doubts  as 
to  its  final  completion.  No  doubt  now  remains  that  it  will  be  finished 
this  year,  however. 

The  Georgia  Rail-road  is  171  miles  long,  connecting  Augusta  with 
Atlanta.  l%e  charter  was  granted  in  1833,  and  amended  in  1835. 
A  portion  of  the  road  was  put  in  operation  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1837,  and  was  finished  to  Atlanta  on  the  15th  of  September,  1845. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  road,  and  its  equipments  up  to  April  1st,  1849, 
bas  been  $3,551,975.    John  P.  King,  Esq.,  is  the  President. 

The  Macon  and  Western  Rail-road  was  chartered  in  1833,  under 
the  name  of  the  Monroe  Rail-road  and  Banking  Company.  In  1835 
the  company  was  organized,  and  the  work  commenced.  The  road 
was  first  chartered  from  Macon  to  Forsyth,  in  Monroe  County.  In 
1836y  by  an  amendment  of  the  charter,  me  company  was  authorized 
to  extend  the  road  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  somepoint  on  the  Chat- 
tahoochee river,  between  Alabama  and  Georgia,  llie  company  went 
forward  with  the  work  and  with  banking,  too  fast  for  their  means,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  road  reached  Grifim,  in  Pike  County,  there  was 
a  grand  blow  up,  and  the  road  was  finally  sold,  in  1845,  under  a  de- 
cree of  court,  for  $155,000.  At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  for 
this  year,  the  purchase  was  confirmed,  and  a  change  to  its  present 
name  granted  to  the  road.  The  work  was  pressed  forward  with  vigor 
and  energy,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  road  to  its  present  owners  has 
been  about  $628,091 .  Daniel  Tyler,  Esq.,  is  the  President.  In  1847 
the  Legislature  conferred  upon  the  present  company  all  the  privileges 
of  the  old  one,  except  banking  privileges.  The  right  to  construct  a 
road  from  Griffin  to  West  Point,  a  village  built  on  both  sides  of  the 
Qiattahoochee  river,  was  also  given. 

*^  The  public  are  aware  that  the  trains  of  this  road  have  been  run  with 
a  regjularity  unsurpassed  by  any  rail-road  in  the  United  Sfates ;  and  the 
President  of  the  Company  in  nis  report  for  the  last  year,  says :  '  The 
entire  credit  of  which  is  due  to  the  superior  skill  and  management  of  Mr. 
Emerson  Foote,  the  general  superintendent.'  '* 

The  South-Westem  Rail-road  is  to  connect  the  city  of  Macon  with 
some  point  on  the  Chattahoochee,  to  the  south-west.  It  is  also  to 
connect  with  a  contemplated  rail-road  from  Pensacola, — meeting  the 
South-Westem  at  its  terminus  on  the  above  river.    The  charter  was 
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in  Chattanooga,  in  Tennessee.  The  most  re 
road  is  its  tunnel  through  an  arm  of  the  Blu 
ning  through  the  upper  part  of  Georgia.  *[ 
long,  18  feet  in  height,  and  12  feet  in  width, 
est  achievements  that  grace  the  annals  of  th 
cut  in  a  great  measure  through  solid  rock, 
rock,  six  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  five  feet  i 
es  to  the  tunnel  are  protected  on  both  side 
This  road  passes  through  a  portion  of  the  rm 
the  world.    The  chief  engineer,  in  his  repoi 

^*  The  watering-places  along  our  line  of  road,  i 
are  becoming  very  popular,  and  they  may  be 
crowds  every  summer,  and  thus  contribute  to  s^ 
Indeed  not  only  these  mineral  and  medicinal  wa 
Cave  near  Kingston,  the  Tannel  beyond  Da 
scenery  along  our  whole  line,  the  mountainous 
leys  and  beautiful  streams,  together  with  the 
tanooga,  are  all  objects  to  interest  and  attract  s 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  find  in 
Messenger,  a  table  of  the  rail-roads  in  the  si 

*'  I.  Central  Road,  from  Savannah  to  Macon,  comp 
S.  Georgia  Road,  from  Augusta  to  Atlanta,  com; 

3.  Macon  and  Western  Road,  from  Macon  to  Atli 

4.  Western  and  Atlantic  Road,  from  Atlanta  to  ( 

5.  South- Western  Road,  from  Macon  to  Ogletho 

6.  Muscogee  Road,  from  Columbus  to  Fort-Valle 

progress 

7.  Atlanta  and  West   Point   Road,  from   Atlai 


progress 
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this  road,  but  believe  it  is  over  twenty  miles  within  the  limits  of  this 
state.  So  that  in  Georgia  there  are  now  completed,  and  in  progress 
together,  one  thousand  miles  of  rail-road  !  an  amount  of  internal  im- 
provement of  this  kind  unsurpassed,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  by 
that  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  save  New- York.  An  article  de- 
voted exclusively  to  internal  improvements  in  Georgia,  would  be 
as  interesting  a  chapter  of  exploits  for  the  public  good  as  could  be 
anywhere  found.  Our  citizens  are  making  some  experiments  in 
plank  roads ;  and  others  are  only  waiting  the  result  of  these  experi- 
ments, if  favorable,  to  go  ahead  in  this  department  of  internal  im- 
provements. 

Mr.  White  says,  speaking  of  canals  :  "  The  only  works   of  this 

description  in  Georgia,  are  the  Savannah,  Ogeechee,  and  Altama- 

&a  canals,  and  the  Augusta  Canal,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in 

this    work."    Turning  to  pp.  503-5,  an  interesting  description  is 

i^und  of  this  canal,  whose  object  is  commerce,  the  affording  of  water 

't^o  turn  &ctories,  mills,  dec,  £z;c.     We  would  like  to  give  a  farther 

^ocoimt  of  this  canal,  but  our  limits  forbid  us. 

The  next  subject  to  be  taken  up  in  the  order  in  which  our  author 
;^roceeds,  is  that  of  religion.     Mr.  White  gives  a  short  history,  in  the 
'^irst  place,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Georgia.     It  seems  that  the 
^}hurch  of  England  was  established  in  the  province,  and  it  was  divided 
x>ff  into  parishes,  commissioners  appointed,  &c.,  dsc.     But  all  this 
proved  of  no  avail,  however,  and,  in  1769,  there  were  in  Georgia 
only  two  Episcopal  Churches,  150  miles  apart.     For  many  years 
there  were  not  more  than  three  clergymen  in  the  state.    Within  a 
few  years  past,  however,  the  denomination  has  greatly  increased,  and 
Acre  are  now  connected  with  the  Diocese  of  the  state  twenty-six  cler- 
gymen, sixteen  parishes,  and  over  800  communicants. 

The  Lutherans  are  increasing  in  Georgia.  The  nucleus  of  their 
Church  was  formed  by  the  settlement  of  ninety-one  laymen  and  two 
ministers  of  the  Lutheran  &ith  at  Ebenezer,  in  1773.  There  are  now 
in  the  state  nine  Lutheran  ministers,  ten  churches,  and  six  hundred 
communicants,  while  the  Lutheran  population  is  set  down  at  two 
thousand. 

Our  author  says  :  '^  It  is  believed  that  the  Baptists  now  embrace 
agreater  number  of  members  than  any  other  Church"  in  Georgia. 
We  give  the  following  table,  taken  by  our  author  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Baptist  State  Convention,  held  in  1849  : 

'*  Aisociations 66 

Churchea 1,105 

Church  members , 67,068 

Baptized  last  year 6,732 

Gain  of  Convention  Associations 3,187 

Gain  to  Convention 6,239 

Loss  of  Anti-Mission  Associations 322 

Gain  of  Neutral  Associations 1,183 

Gain  of  United  Baptist  Associations Ill 

Total  gain  in  the  SUte 4,169 

Number  of  Ordained  Ministers 683 

Number  of  Licentiates 292*' 


x^>%^^^« 
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for  1849,  there  were  in  Georgia  five  Presbytei 
gia,  Flint  River,  Cherokee  and  Florida ;  68  m 
and  5,059  communicants. 

In  1733,  a  respectable  number  of  persons 
settled  in  Savannah.  The  descendants  of  son 
leading  and  influential  positions  in  public  affi 
have  had  legislators,  jurists,  and  judges  of  tl 
from  Savannah.  Hie  Israelites  have  a  synagi 
though  no  service  was  performed  there  when 
was  expected  that  they  would  soon  have  a  se 
perform  the  duties  of  minister.  Hie  numbc 
given.  In  addition  to  the  respectable  Jews  i 
^     are  various  sons  of  Israe>  scattered  about  thro 

"     J^vAr  ftpprmy  la  fj\  Ka  mm^fj ^linAal  descendant 

Jewish  family,  whose  paternal  head  was  Ishmi 
every  man's  hand,  and  whose  hand  was  agains 

There  are  scattered  throughout  the  state 
Christ,  or  Qiristians" — we  use  the  words  in  a 
but  their  numbers  are  not  given. 

During  the  year  1T70,  under  the  auspices  o: 
Irish  emigrants  embarked  for  America.  The 
tion  with  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyteria 
increased,  to  some  extent,  down  to  the  pres< 
tery  of  Georgia  embraces  ten  congregations,  n 
a  majority  without  settled  pastors. 

The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  not  give 
in  Savannah,  Augusta,  Macon,  Columbus,  La 
ro  County,  Atlanta  and  Washington.  There 
throughout  the  state. 


of  slaves  in  many  parts  are  taking  active  measures  to  have  them  instmet- 
ed  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.'* — P.  104. 

And  so  ends  the  general  summary  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  White's 
book.     He  then  goes  on,  takes  up  each  county  in  its  alphabetical 
order,  and,  under  the  heads  of  Boundaries,  Rivera  and  Creeks^  Popu- 
lation^  Taxes,  Representation,  Post-offices,  Towns,  Face  of  the  Country, 
Soil,  Productions,    Climate,  Diseases,    Religious  Sects,    Education, 
Hoods,  Bar  It/  Settlers,  Character,  Amusements,  and  various  other  heads, 
^ves  minute  and  varied,  (we  wish  we  could  add  also  accurate,)  de- 
tails and  statistics  in  reference  to  the  several  counties.    Candor  com- 
pels us  to  say,  however,  our  author  is  not  as  accurate  as  we  expect 
bim  to  be  in  his  next  edition.    Afler  giving  the  statistics  of  each 
coTinty,  under  the  above  heads,  he  gives  a  short  history  of  the  per- 
son afler  whom  the  county  was  called ;  in  which  he  is  a  mere  copy- 
ist of  Sherwood  in  his  Gazetteer  of  Georgia. 

At  the  close  of  the  book  our  author  gives  tables  showing  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  from  Georgia  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  names  of  those  who  signed  the  Articles  of  Confe- 
deration, names  of  the  Delegates  to  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution,  members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  Senators  and 
Bepresentatives  to  Congress  from  the  commencement  of  the  gov- 
emment  under  the  Constitution  up  to  1847.  Then  there  is  a  general 
summary  or  chronology  of  the  civil  and  military  history  of  the  state 
down  to  1849.  Next  follows,  which  closes  the  book,  catalogues  of 
the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  prepared  for  the  work 
by  eminent  naturalists — comprising  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes, 
insects,  Crustacea,  shells  and  plants. 

We  would  like  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  here  of  the  two  mil- 
lions of  capital  in  this  state  invested  in  manufactures.  We  would 
like  to  be  able  to  give  accurate  information  in  reference  to  the  min- 
ing operations  of  Georgia — her  lime-kilns,  her  iron-foundries,  her 
commerce  and  shipping,  her  flour  mills,  her  operations  in  lumber, 
her  medicinal  waters  and  fashionable  summer  resorts,  her  romantic 
scenery,  caves,  mountains,  6sc.  But  our  author  gives  us  no  general 
summary  of  these  things,  and  whatever  meagre  information  we  can 
get  upon  these  several  subjects,  is  scattered  throughout  the  book. 
The  want  of  a  general  summing  up  in  these  matters  is  one  of  the 
faults  of  the  book.  Another  is,  that  our  author  is  too  easily  imposed 
upon  by  his  credulity.  We  almost  fancy  Herodotus  himself  giving' 
an  account  of  what  he  has  seen  and  heard  in  Georgia.  Mr.  White 
can  appropriate  the  compliment,  if  it  is  one.  A  third  fault  is,  that  he 
does  not  go  as  far  from  a  parallel  with  Sherwood's  Gazetteer  of 
Georgia  as  originality  would  seem  to  require. 

We  had  intended  to  go  more  minutely  into  an  examination  of  the 
&ult8  of  our  author's  book,  and  we  had  intended  to  fill  up  some  of 
the  departments  which  he  has  lefl  blank,  and  which  we  mentioned 
above.  Our  article  has  been  extended  to  such  length,  however,  that 
we  dismiss  White's  statistics  for  the  present,  intimating  that  we  may 
take  up  the  subject  again  at  some  future  day,  and  expressing  the 
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THX   OPERATION  OF  BEFIKING DEFECTS  OF  PBE8ENT 

8UMMART,  A0» 

The  tenn,  sugar  refining,  is  applied,  as  is  well  1 
ration,  or  series  of  operations,  by  means  of  whicl 
ties  are  extracted  or  separated  from  white  sugai 
isolated. 

Hence  the  terms,  white  sugar  and  refined  suj 
be  synonymous ;  and  the  idea  has  been  created 
must  necessarily  be  the  product  of  a  second  opers 
is  most  fallacious ;  and  not  more  fallacious  than  i 
ing  the  impression,  that  no  such  body  as  whit 
primarily  extracted  from  the  cane-juice,  or  othe 
juices. 

Very  frequently  do  we  hear  the  colonial  sugar 
to  many,  and  adverse  remarks,  because  they  h 
been  asserted,  developed  their  art,  with  the  rap 
scientific  aids  would  have  enabled  them  to  do. 

Much  of  this  animadversion  is  unjust ;  for,  i 
passing  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel's  Sugar  Bill,  in  184' 
sugar  producer  not  encouraged  to  make  a  produc 
limit  of  goodness,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to 
he  took  in  this  direction  being  checked  by  a  hig 
with  the  object  of  favoring  the  home  refineries. 

Immediately  the  sugar  duties  were  re-adjust 

.  colonial  sugar-growers  availed  themselves  of  the 

prove  their  staple  ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  beg 

instead  of  chemistry.     They  relied  on  improved 

not  having  yet  procured  the  proper  liquid  to 
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the  expense  of  time,  of  labor,  and  a  third  of  the  material  operated 
on,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  accomplish  the  washing  out  a 
certain  amount  of  impurities  from  Muscovado  sugar.  These  facts 
being  well  considered  as  premises,  the  conclusion  may  very  safely 
be  arrived  at — that  the  claying  operation  can  only  be  remunera- 
tively practiced  under  one  of  the  following  conditions : — Either  in 
communities  where  slavery  prevails,  or  where  the  price  of  labor  (as 
in  India)  falls  below  the  usual  average.* 
But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  sugar  refining. 
In  commencing  the  study  of  this  manufacturing  operation,  it  will 
be  useful  to  consider  the  theoretical  indications  to  be  followed  out. 

The  substance  to  be  operated  upon  is  raw  sugar ;  and  the  object  to 
be  kept  in  view  is — to  extract  the  maximum  of  impurities,  with  the 
minimum  of  expense,  and  of  loss. 

It  has  been  already  remarked ,  that  if  muscovado,  or  yellow  sugar, 
were  contaminated  by  chemical  or  soluble  impurities  only,  the  pro- 
ceases  of  claying  and  liquoring  would  effectually  remove  them. 
This,  however,  is  &r  from  being  the  case.    If  a  portion  of  the  purest 
^»>lonial  sugar  (made  without  animal  charcoal)  be  dissolved  in  water, 
the  presence  of  mechanical  or  floating  impurities  will  be  very  manl- 
iest.    Such  impurities  must  be  got  rid  of  at  any  cost,  before  the 
sugar  can  be  refined.    The  most  obvious  way  of  accomplishing  this 
removal,  would  seem  to  consist  in  mechanical  filtration  through 
fibrous  textures,  followed  by  evaporation ;  and  this  succeeded  by 
the  processes  of  claying  and  liquoring. 

It  happens,  however,  that,  even  were  this  process  the  most  desi- 
rable, as  well  as  the  most  obvious,  yet  the  filtration  of  such  sugar  in 
Uiick  solution  is  no  very  easy  matter, — on  account  of  the  glutinous 
nature  of  the  chemical  colored  impurities  :  as  the  experimenter  may 
prove  by  means  of  a  filter  of  paper ;  however,  by  allowing  sufficient 
time, — the  thing,  as  an  experiment,  may  be  done  ;  and  1  will  sup- 
pose it  done,  for  the  sake  of  the  next  denionstration. 

The  liquor,  when  so  filtered,  if  placed  between  the  eye  and  a  ray 
of  light,  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  mechanical  im- 
purities formerly  visible ;  but  it  will  be  as  dark  from  the  presence 
of  chemical  impurities  as  before  filtration.  The  indication,  therefore, 
is  obviously,  to  reduce  those  chemical  impurities,  by  means  of  some 
combination,  to  a  mechanical,  or  filtrable  condition.  The  usual 
agent  employed  for  this  purpose  in  refineries,  is  an  aqueous  solution 
of  lime ;  that  is  to  say — lime-water. 

If  a  portion  of  the  dark  filtered  solution  be  mixed  with  a  portion 
of  lime-water,  in  a  test  tube,  and  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp  flame,  a 
manifest  change  will  be  observed.  A  portion  of  the  soluble  impu- 
rities will  be  found  to  become  insoluble,  assuming  the  condition  of 
brownish  flakes,  and  rendering  the  solution  turbid. 

The  liquor  now  will  be  found  to  pass  much  more  readily  through 
a  paper  filter  than  before ;  and,  moreover,  it  will  have  been  conside- 
rably lightened  as  to  color.  ' 

*  This  remark  only  refers  to  the  actaal  use  of  clay,  not  to  the  operation  termed  daying 
in  refineries. 


If  a  little  white  of  egg  and  lime-water  be  mzsi 
the  solution,  while  cold,  and  the  mixture  be  tiiei 
test  tube,  the  same  kind  of  result  will  be  aocomp 
experiment,  but  with  this  addition : — ^the  albun 
egg,  or  the  blood  during  coagulation,  will  env 
particle  of  the  mechanical  impurity  developed 
Ume,  and  bring  it  to  the  surface  of  the  liquor  in 
leaving  the  subnatant  fluid  clear  and  bright. 

If  the  result  of  the  last  experiment  be  filterec 
through, — ^red,  if  blood  has  been  employed ;  yel 
the  white  of  egg.  Either  of  these  solutions,  on 
evolves  an  animal  smell,  and  eventually  yields  c 
the  non-crystalline  portion  may  be  drained,  and  ti 
white,  by  the  process  of  claying,  (real  or  virtui 
succeeded  by  the  process  of  liquoring. 

If,  instead  of  evaporating  the  liquid  immedi 
through  the  filter,  it  is  made  to  percolate  thro 
black,  the  result  is  marvellously  improved.  Ev< 
dissipated,  and  the  liquor  feels  less  glutinous  t 
acquired  also,  (owing  to  the  removal  of  impuriti 
dlity  of  crystallization.  The  smell  of  the  anim 
generally  remains. 

Having  gone  through  these  preliminaries,  we  a* 
to  contemplate  the  process  of  refining,  as  now  pi 

A  good  refinery  should  consist  of  not  less  u 
more,  all  the  better.  Its  walls  should  be  strong 
soned,  and  close ;  and  steam-pipes  should  be  lai 
that  a  temperature  of  SO^can  be  easily  commande 
on  the  ground-floor,  or  fill-house,  the  bastard  o 
.4.^.,^  .  fKo  farm  fir  of  which  will  renuire  a  tAmn 
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Ae  lower  floors,  ftnd,  subsequently,  lifted  again.  By  this  latter 
method  of  procedure  the  height  of  a  floor  or  story  can  be  saved ; 
but  the  operation  of  pumping  is  usually  inyolved, — an  operation 
which  is  never  to  be  recommended.* 

Another  floor  or  story  in  the  refineries  is  frequently  saved  by  a 
less  objectionable  plan, — the  liquor  prepared  for  boilmg  being  dis- 
diarged  on  the  ground-floor,  and  sucked  up  into  the  vacuum-pan  on 
the  second. 

Wherever  in  a  refinery  the  process  be  commenced,  the  first  ope- 
ration consists  in  efl*ecting  the  solution  of  sugar,  in  such  a  mixture 
of  water,  lime-water,  and  blood, — ^technically  called  spice, — that  the 
resulting  liquor,  at  the  temperature  of  212^  Fahr.,  shall  have  a  spe- 
dfio  gravity  by  preference  of  about  1.24J —-equivalent  to  28  degrees  of 
Beaum^'s  saccharometer.  This  operation,  which  is  called  blowing^ 
icp,-— is  thus  performed : 

The  blow-up  pan  is  a  square  or  rectangular  painted  iron,  or,  much 
better,  plain  copper,  tank — supplied  with  a  perforated  false  bottom, 
under  which  is  laid  horizontally  a  three-armed  tubular  perforated 
pipe  of  copper,  in  connection  with  a  steam-main.  The  use  of  this 
arrangement  wiU  be  presently  obvious.  The  sugar  being  put  into 
the  pan  along  with  the  predetermined  quantity  of  blood,  lime-water, 
and  water — the  quantities  of  each  being  adjusted  by  no  fixed  rule,— * 
the  blow-up  man  lets  on  his  current  of  steam,  which,  penetrating 
into  the  arms  of  the  trifid  horizontal  pipe,  emerges  in  sharp  jets 
through  the  small  apertures  of.  the  latter,  and  heats  the  contents  of 
the  blow-up  pan  with  great  rapidity  to  the  boiling  temperature. 
For  this  blow-up  operation,  some  houses  use  high  pressure  steam, 
some  low  pressure.  There  is  now  a  prevailing  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  in  consequence  of  a  belief  that  high  pressure  steam  is  de- 
structive of  sugar.  Mr.  Pontifexf  now  prepares  a  solution-pan, 
similar  in  construction  to  the  heater : — ^i.  e.  the  necessary  heat  is 
imparted  by  means  of  a  steam-jacket,  thus  avoiding  the  escape  of 
any  steam  into  the  solution.  This  gentleman  informs  me  that  the 
idvantages  attendant  upon  the  use  of  this  form  of  pan  are  very 
ereat ;  a  perceptibly  larger  amount  of  product,  and  of  better  quality, 
being  the  result.  That  the  injection  of  high-pressure  steam  into 
sugar  solutions  is  destructive,  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  M.  Violette,  who  has  proved  that  wood  may  be  car- 
bonized by  means  of  steam  of  only  6  lbs.  pressure  to  the  inch. 
(See  Jaurn.  de  Chim,  et  de  Physique,  1848.) 

The  result  of  boiling  the  contents  of  the  blow-up  pan  will  have 
been  anticipated  from  a  consideration  of  the  experiment  I  have  sup- 
posed to  have  been  performed  in  a  test-tube ;  a  thick,  bulky,  oflen- 
sive  scum  arises  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  which  might  be  skim- 
med ofl*  with  tolerable  facility,  and  the  subnatant  liquor  left  in  a 
state  approaching  to  mechanical  purity.    This  skimming,  however, 

*  Liqaor  can  1^  raised  by  tihe  presaure  of  steam  mucb  better  tban  by  tbe  more  com- 

Mi  operation  of  pumping. 

t  Tm  Meaara.  j&ears,  of  Bankaide,  have  aince  borne  teatimony  to  tbe  aame  effect 
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is  squeezed  loosely  into  a  smaller  bag,  (op< 
of  very  coarse  material,  and  technical Ij  ki 
this  arrangement  the  whole  filtering  area  ol 
though  it  is  made  to  occupy  very  small 
with  its  accompanying  sheath,  is  tied  by  tl 
brass  nozzle,  slightly  expanding  at  one  end, 
fixed,  and  having  a  screw  turned  at  the  other 
bag,  along  with  its  sheath,  having  been  brouj 
the  brass  nozzle,  is  tied,  sheath  and  all,  mo( 
of  strong  cord.     As  it  would  be  next  to 

I  whip  the  cord  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  th 

weight  of  sugar  being  poured  into  it,  the  folic 
it  is  had  recourse  to.     A  small  copper  bar, 
length,  being  pushed  under  the  cord,  is  twis 
cessary  degree  of  tightness  has  been  efTectec 

j  in  position,  and  the  twist  prevented  from  n 

I  second  turn  of  the  cord.     Many  of  these  ba 

':  six,  are  hung  in  one  series,  as  will  be  preseni 

I  series  there  must  be  two. 

]  A  castriron  tray,  perforated  with  the  req 

holes  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  bell- 
the  upper  part  or  roof  of  a  wrought-iron  ch 
removable  at  pleasure,  and  rendered  air-tigh 

I  filtration,  by  means  of  tow  and  red  lead  i 

engineers  call  a  ffdskin,) 

At  the  inferior  part  of  this  chest  are  two  i 
with  a  pipe,  that  conducts  the  filtered  flui 
technically  called  the  foul-liquor  cock,  thr* 
the  filtered  liquor  may  be  examined,  from  ti 

j  One  other  orifice  has  to  be  mentioned  ;- 

admitting  steam :   in  an   atmosphere  of  ^ 
'■  '1  caused  to  remain,  during  the  whole  period 
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^ock,  until  a  portion,  being  examined  in  a  wine-glass  or  phial  by  the 
transmitted  light  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  appears  quite  bri^t. 

This  period  having  arrived,  the  whole  mass  of  liquor  is  allowed 
to  ran  on  to  the  charcoal-filter,  or  cistern,  as  it  is  more  generally 
called.  These  charcoal-filters,  or  cisterns,  are  of  various  shapes,  and 
made  of  various  materials.  The  usual  material  is  iron,  and  the 
usual  shape  that  of  a  cylinder  of  about  sixteen  feet  high,  or  more, — 
by  eight  feet  in  diameter.  Interiorly,  the  cylinder  is  supplied  with 
a  &lse  and  perforated  bottom,  on  which  is  laid  a  piece  of  woollen. 
If  made  of  iron,  the  cylinder  should  be  internally  well-painted  with 
two  coats  of  white  lead  on  one  of  red.  Copper  is  the  preferable 
metal,  but  few  refiners  will  encounter  the  expense  of  using  it  for 
charcoal  cisterns. 

Instead  of  the  deep  charcoal  cistern  just  described,  some  manufac- 
turers employ  shallow  tanks  of  iron  or  lead.  The  only  advantage 
whidi  these  shallow  tanks  present  over  deep  cisterns  is, — ^that  they 
«re  better  adapted  to  low  buildings,  and  do  not  involve  any  perfo- 
ration of  the  floors.  Unquestionably,  the  decolorizing  effect  of  char- 
'coal  is  best  exercised  by  the  use  of  deep  cisterns. 

Whatever  the  form  of  the  charcoal  cisterns,  they  should  never  be 
made  of,  or  lined  with,  lead,  inasmuch  as  a  crust  of  carbonate  of  the 
metal  becomes  formed,  and  no  sooner  formed  than  dissolved  in  the 
sugar  solution ;  where  it  may  be  generally  found,  if  sought  for.  In 
this  way  I  discovered,  in  the  first  day's  liquor  of  one  of  the  largest 
London  refineries,  a  considerable  amount  of  lead. 

I  do  not  advert  to  this  subject  with  the  object  of  proving  that  the 
amount  of  lead  present  in  the  solution  would  have  exercised  any 
perceptibly  noxious  effect  on  the  health, — or  any  perceptible  de- 
structive agency  on  the  sugar, — ^but  to  record  the  fact  of  its  presence, 
and  thus  to  guard  future  experimenters  from  referring  the  origin  of 
such  lead  to  any  specific  process  of  refining,  in  which  the  acetates  of 
lead  have  been  employed,  and  from  which  they  have  been  totally 
separated. 

The  process  of  conducting  filtrations  through  bone  black,  although 
remarkably  simple  in  theory,  yet  requires  some  amount  of  practice 
to  insure  the  maximum  of  success.  The  principal  results  to  be 
aimed  at  are — ^to  accomplish  the  maximum  rapidity  of  percolation, 
with  the  minimum  of  coloring  matter  left  in  the  filtered  liquor. 

This  due  rapidity  of  percolation  is  sometimes  regulated  by  the 
exit-cock,  under  the  false  bottom  of  the  charcoal-cistern — ^in  which 
case  the  upper  part  of  the  cistern,  above  the  margin  of  the  charcoal, 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  tank  of  reception  for  the  whole  bulk  of  the 
liquor,  which  has  come  away  from  the  bag-filters.     In  other  estab- 
lishments, the  charcoal-cistern  is  supplied  with  a  cover  perforated 
with  two  holes — ^through  one  of  which  the  liquor  is  allowed  to  enter 
— ^through  the  other,  a  jet  of  steam ;  which  latter  is  said  to  prevent 
fermentation,  and  to  impart  to  the  charcoal  that  amount  of  tempe- 
rature most  conducive  to  the  desired  decolorizing  effect     In  any 
case  the  outside  of  the  cistern  should  be  protected  against  cooling 
influences,  by  a  coating  of  felt,  and  a  casing  of  wood. 
27  VOL.  n. 


or  whether  it  be  poured  on  at  once,  the 
should  never  be  suffered  to  become  dry.    Tl 
libly  cause  the  resulting  filtrate — or  filtrates 
or,  as  the  refiners  say,  milky. 

If  deep  cisterns  be  used,  the  liquor  need 
in  the  charcoal,  by  turning  off  the  exit-cock, 
produce  of  filtration  being  usually  perfectly 
W  herever  shallow  tanks  are  employed,  how< 
be  allowed  to  soak  or  digest  with  the  liquid  : 
before  the  latter  is  fit  to  draw  off. 

It  is  said,  in  general  terms,  that  one  ton  of  1 
is  capable  of  perfectly  decolorizing  three  of  s 
must  necessarily  be  vague,  and  open  to  modifi( 
ence  of  many  collateral  circumstances ;  as  the 
nize.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  th 
his  charcoal  so  soon  as  it  ceases  to  effect  the 
all  color.  He  allows  it,  in  point  of  fact,  to 
portions  of  filtered  liquor,  instead  of  being 
ably  darker  than  dark  sherry. 

The  refiner,  however,  ipanages  in  this  wa; 
refine*  by  using  newly-burned  charcoal  and 
goes  on  using  sugars  more  and  more  impi 
third  or  fourth  day,  distinguishing  his  liquo: 
day's,  and  third  day's  liquor,  &c. ;  from  ead 
are  prepared  sugars  of  corresponding  quality 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  mechanical  pux 
charcoal  cisterns,  it  is  submitted  to  a  very  y 
wine-glass  or  small  phial  full  being  collect 
flame  of  a  candle  and  the  eye,  when  the  slif 
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blj,  detected,  by  means  of  the  appropriate  tests ;  and,  if  the  blow- 
up pan  be  of  iron,  or  if  the  painted  internal  coating  of  the  iron 
charcoal-cistern  be  abraded,  distinct  traces  of  this  metal  will  also  be 
discoverable.  Indeed,  refiners  often  suffer  from  the  existence  of  iron 
oxide  in  their  sugars — ^to  which  red  streaks  or  spots  are  thus  im- 
parted.* 

I  will  now  assume  a  sufficient  quantity  of  liquor  to  have  come 
away  from  the  diarcoal,  to  admit  of  the  operations  of  vacuum  boil- 
ing. The  let-off  cock  of  the  charcoal-cistern  I  will  assume  to  com- 
municate with  a  tank  placed  above  the  level  of  the  vacuum-pan — so 
that  the  liquor  contained  in  the  tank  shall  fall  into  the  measure,  and 
thence  into  the  vacuum-pan,  by  the  force  of  gravity. 

Tlie  operaHon  of  vacuum  boiling, — ^When  treating  of  the  subject 
of  colonial  sugar  manufacture,  so  full  a  description  of  the  vacuum- 
pan,  and  of  the  general  process  of  vacuum  boiling,  has  been  given, 
that  it  only  remains  here  to  be  remarked  that,  whether  in  the  colo- 
nies, or  in  refineries,  the  operation  and  the  end  to  be  achieved  by  it 
are  the  same. 

The  reader  will  therefore  assume  that  the  liquor,  having  come 
Irom  the  charcoal  tanks,  has  been  subjected  to  the  process  of  boiling, 
find  has  subsequently  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  heater  for  the 
necessary  period,  (say  half  an  hour  for  good  solutions,)  to  admit  of 
the  grain  becoming  sufficiently  developed, — the  operation  of  filling 
the  moulds  or  cones  begins. 

These  moulds  for  loaves  or  crushed  lump,  and  occasionally  pieces, 
are  either  made  of  sheet  iron,  painted  white  internally— or  of  cop- 
per. The  larger  moulds,  however,  employed  for  accomplishing  the 
drainage  of  bastards,  are  generally  made  of  rough  clay  ware. 

For  every  kind  of  mould,  copper  is  the  best  material ;  but  the 
great  expense  of  using  it  is  a  drawback  to  its  general  use,  to  such 
an  extent,  that  very  few  of  the  more  wealthy  sugar  refiners  employ 
this  metal,  for  any  mould  above  the  size  necessary  to  contain  a  four- 
teen pound  loaf. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  filling  operation,  the 
moulds  standing  in  triple  or  quadruple  row,  the  hole  in  the  apex  of 
each  accurately  plugged  with  a  pledget  of  brown  paper,  technically 
called  "fl^«to/>,"  are  placed  base  upwards  around  the  fill-house,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  rearmost  row  is  supported  by  the  wall,  and 
each  successive  row  by  one  behind.  Thus  arranged,  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  area  of  the  fill-house  is  clear,  enabling  the  operator,  or 
operators,  to  fill  any  mould  at  pleasure. 

The  art  of  filling  is  very  simple  :  one  man  dips,  by  means  of  a 


#  More  dian  one  patent  has  been  taken  ont  for  the  use  of  Iron-salti,  as  agents  to  defe- 
cate or  Purify  sngars;  and  iron  preparations  have  been  lately  tried  in  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Faime— but  with  invariable  want  of  success.  Terry's  Patent,  involving  the  use 
of  prussiate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  liberating  a  cyanogen  salt  of  potas- 
sium and  iron  (the  bi-ferro-cyanide  of  potassium)  was  tried  in  the  house  of  Messrs. 
M*Fie,  of  Liverpool ;  and,  I  am  assured  by  one  of  the  firm,  with  the  result  of  coloring 
the  eoods— in  this  case  Mue— owing  to  the  re-action  of  the  undecomposed  prussiate  on  a. 
portion  of  liberated  iron  oxide. 


tenta,  is  carried  underhanded,  and  somewha 
fill-house  man,  to  its  destination, — i.  e.,  the 
filled  to  the  brim. 

If  the  moulds  were  now  left  merely  fill 
aggregate  irregularly,  and  a  good  loaf  wouli 
time  after  the  operation  of  filling,  therefor 
as  it  is  technically  called,  is  had  recourae 
ing  or  incorporating,  by  means  of  a  woo« 
thrp(>  inches  in  depth  of  the  filled  mass.    0 
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age  effected  bj  claying  and  liquoring,  are  conducted.     Formerly,  a 
I  have  remarked  under  the  Def.  Clayiqg,  real  clay  was  employed, 
but  now  a  mixture  (not  solution^  of  sugar  and  water — to  which  the 
term  clay  is  applied — ^has  taken  its  place. 

As  soon  as  the  filled  moulds  arrive  in  the  liquor  lofl,  each  is  placed 
over  a  glazed  earthen  pot,  the  paper  stops  having  been  previously 
removed  ;  and  a  bradawl  is  pushed  up  into  the  mass  to  the  extent  of 
two  or  three  inches.  Drainage  now  proceeds  with  an  amount  of  ra- 
pidity dependent  on  the  amount  of  concentration  to  which  the  mass 
had  been  brought  by  evaporation,  and  on  the  absence  of  glucose  and 
other  impurities.  If  the  evaporative  concentration  have  not  been 
earned  very  far,  the  result  is  said  to  be  low — or  free-boiled ; — if  the 
contrary, — the  designation  high,  or  stiff-boiled,  is  applied. 

As  heavy  compact  loaves  are  a  great  desideratum  to  refiners — 
owing  to  the  great  cohesion  of  such  loaves  enabling  them  to  with- 
stand^ without  much  injury,  the  agencies  of  damp  air,  and  the  various 
mechanical  shocks  to  which  they  will  hereafter  be  exposed, — it  is  a 
main  object  in  the  refinery  operation  to  carry  the  evaporative  agency 
to  the  maximum  extent,  consistent  with  free  subsequent  drainage. 
If  carried  beyond  certain  limits,  however,  the  loaves  either  will  not 
drain  at  all,  or  their  syrup  runs  away  with  such  difficulty  that  a  great 
monetary  loss  is  incurred.  In  refineries,  the  object  of  boiling  stiff  \s 
mtelligible  enough,  and  founded  on  a  scientific  principle.  In  the 
colonies,  the  object,  although  intelligible,  is  most  fallacious,  and  in 
direct  contravention  to  all  scientific  indications.  The  colonial  sugar 
grower,  who  argues  the  existence  of  a  refinery  precedent  for  stiff 
boiling,  forgets  this  most  important  difierence,  that,  whilst  the  refiner 
boils  as  stiff  as  is  consistent  with  free  drainage, — ^he,  the  colonist, 
boils  stifi^  whether  he  can  drain  or  no. 

When  the  first  or  natural  syrup  of  drain- 
age has  ceased  to  fiow,  each  mould  is  re- 
moved, and  a  few  inches  (equal  to  the  depth 
disturbed  by  the  operation  of  hauling)  of 
the  mass  removed  by  a  revolving  blade, 
with  a  central  axis  connected  to  a  fiy-wheel,  and  worked  by  a  grind- 
stone handle.  This  instrument  is  termed  the  facinp  machine,  and 
the  chilled  and  badly-crystallized  sugar  thus  removed  falls  into  a 
box. 

The  contents  of  the  moulds  after  natural  drainage  are  said  to  be  in 
the  green,  and  the  portions  removed  are  termed  green  cuttings. 

The  moulds  with  their  contents  are  now  set  again  upon  pots,  (the 
same  or  others,  at  the  operator's  pleasure,)  and  preparations  for  the 
claying  operation  are  made.  The  green  cuttings  being  put  into  a 
pan,  are  kneaded  with  water  at  first  into  a  doughy  consistence ;  and, 
finally,  more  water  is  added,  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  thinnish  magma,  termed  clay. 

Upon  the  base  of  each  cone,  again  placed  on  the  syrup  pots,  is  now 
poured  so  much  of  this  clay  as  is  sufficient  to  about  half  replace  the 
amount  of  material  cut  away  by  the  operation  of  facing. 


In  order  to  uoderBtand  the  precise  rational 
ing,  it  is  Decesaarj  to  remember  that  the  da; 
solution  of  sugar  almost  pure  in  water,  mixei 
of  sugar,  suspended  but  not  dissolved.  No 
t^ent  touch  the  surface  of  sugar  in  the  moulc 
reut  of  sugar  solutioit  is  established;  carryii 
colored  syrup,  and  causiug  the  base  of  the  eu 
of  some  inches,  to  assume  a  white  appearanc 

One  operation  of  claying,  however,  is  insuf 
whiteness  throughout  the  loaf,  and  a  repetitio 
so  eSectiTB  as  the  process  of  liqttoring,  whi 
universally  followed.  The  liquor  used  for 
rated  aoiution  of  pure  sugar  and  water.  It  !> 
in  pure  water — t.  e.,  not  containing  lime  or  t 
lump-sugar — such  as  results  from  the  latter  ' 
the  fourth  day — in  a  blow-up  pan,  used  excii 
and  filtering  the  solution  through  a  charcoal 
way,  but  with  much  care.  When  filtered,  it 
should  DOBsess  a  densitv  at  least  of  32°  Bei 
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<ciiich  as  the  mould  will  contain,  an  even  surface  having  been  previ- 
^Hislj  made  by  an  instrument  termed  the  bottoming  trowel 

The  operation  of  this  liquoring  is  precisely 
like  that  of  claying,  which  has  been  described 
in  detail ;  and  it  effects  the  total  separation  by 
drainage  of  all  chemical  coloring  matter.  Four- 
tieen  pound  loaves,  if  made  of  well-purified  sugar,  shoidd  be  rendered 
iieat  or  white  by  two  successive  liquorings. 

It  is  almost  too  obvious  a  matter  for  comment,  or  indication,  that 
the  last  syrups  of  drainage,  technically  called  drips,  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  liquoring,  are  much  purer ;  or,  in  other  words,  con- 
tain much  more  sugar  than  the  natural  syrup  of  drainage,  and  that  re- 
sulting from  the  operation  of  claying.  Accordingly  the  drips  are  collect- 
^  and  put  into  a  tank  alone,  to  be  hereafter  boiled  up  with  a  fresh 
forking  of  sugar. 

It  will  easily  be  observed,  whether  a  loaf  requires  more  liquoring 
o^  not,  by  lifting  it  from  the  pot,  and  noticing  the  color  of  the  syrup 
^hich  leaks  away.  This  observation,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  re- 
^^ark,  should  be  made  when  the  drainage  has  almost  ceased.  If  the 
^rops  are  limpid,  the  operation  has  been  complete,  and  the  loaves  are 
^aid  to  be  neat :  if  they  are  colored,  another  liquoring  is  indicated. 

Tlie  loaves  are  now  allowed  to  remain  for  two  or  three  days,  when 
tie  clay  is  cut  or  scraped  away  from  their  surface  by  a  kind  of  trian- 
gular blade.     This  operation  is  called,  brushing  off.     The  loaves  are 
slightly  loosened  in  their  moulds  by  striking  the  edges  of  the  latter 
smartly  against  the  upper  end  of  a  vertical  post.     This  loosening  con- 
tributes to  perfect  the  drainage. 

At  the  stage  of  loosening,  a  loaf  may  be  completely  removed  from 
its  mould,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  examination  ;  which  exami- 
nation, in  point  of  fact,  is  frequently  made.  When  the  loaves  have 
become  sufficiently  dry  to  permit  of  being  handled,  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  moulds,  and  their  apices  or  noses  are  trimmed  into  regular 
form  by  means  of  the  nosing  machine,  an  instrument  consisting  of 
three  cutting  blades,  so  arranged  on  a  rotatory  shaft  that  the  desired 
angle  for  the  apices  shall  result. 

Not  only  is  this  operation  of 
nosing  desirable,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imparting  a  sharp,  well- 
defined  apex  to  the  loaf,  but 
also  for  removing  a  small 
amount  of  dark-colored  sugar, 
of  which  the  apex  is,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances, 

composed.  The  efficacy  of  the  claying  and  liquoring  operations  de- 
pends on  the  preponderance  of  gravity  over  capillary  attraction. 
Hence  there  may  be  conceived  a  theoretical  limit  at  which  the  two 
forces  are  balanced  :  practically,  this  point  of  equalization  between 
the  two  forces  is  at  a  few  inches  above  the  apex  of  the  cone,  and  cor- 
responds with  the  limit  of  impure  sugar. 
Occasionally,  when  liquors  have  been  overboiled,  or  when  the 


lumps;  but  the  colored  portion  of  the  apex  i 
means  of  a  knife  struck  by  a  mallet. 

The  loaves  now,  if  sufficiently  dry,  are  wrapp' 
last  traces  of  moisture  driven  off  by  the  operatic 
stove  is  a  chamber,  or  rather  a  hollow  tower,  ] 
rows  of  trellis  work,  and  heated  by  steam-pipes  t 
above  11 5^  Fahr.  If  higher,  the  sugar  is  discolo 
of  stoving  lasts  about  three  days,  when  the  loa' 
are  ready  for  sale. 

If,  instead  of  loaves,  the  manufacturer  desired 
rial  known  as  crushed  lump,  the  contents  of  the 
be  stoved  at  all ;  but  when  sufficiently  dry,  they 
and  struck  with  a  mallet,  until  reduced  to  a  m^ 
crystals.     At  least  this  is  the  plan  followed  ir 
kind  of  crushed  lump.     In  Scotland,  however, 
is  employed  more  largely  than  in  England,  and 
of  whiteness  is  no  object,  the  processes  of  clayii 
omitted,  the  natural  drainage  of  the  sugar  bein 
the  desired  result.     I  am  informed,  however,  by 
for  this  operation  the  very  best  sugar  must  be  u: 
be  boiled  very  low  or  free. 

Much  of  the  economy  of  refining  depends  or 
ment  of  the  syrups  of  draini^e,  and  on  this  point 
should  never  be  lost  sight  oi-— That  every  syruj. 
impure  for  equal  specific  gravities  of  aqueous  soh 
from  which  it  has  drained. 

This  axiom  will  indicate  the  following  rule  1 
treatment  of  syrups : — ^namely,  to  add  the  pure 
est  sugar,  and  vice  versa. 

In  proportion  as  sugar  solutions  are  more  frc 
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When  the  impurities  have  so  accumulated  in  syrups,  that  it  is  no 
longer  profitable  to  obtain  the  white  sugar  out  of  them  by  the  pro- 
cess of  claying  and  liquoring,  a  compromise  is  effected  of  the  follow- 
ing kind.  They  are  no  longer  liquored  with  magma  liquor,  which 
would  not  be  remunerative,  but  with  syrup ;  and  the  result  is  called 
pieces.     This  is  the  real  Jamaica  sugar  of  many  grocers. 

When  the  material  to  be  boiled  is  not  sufficiently  good  to  yield  a 
light  yellow  product,  dark  clanmiy  semi-crystallized  masses  are  ob- 
tained, technically  known  as  bastards.  It  cannot  be  too  emphatically 
expressed,  however,  that  the  terms,  pieces  and  bastards,  are  purely 
conventional ; — that  no  intrinsic  or  essential  difference  whatever  ex- 
ists between  them; — that  both  are  admixtures  of  sugar  with  impurities ; 
— and  that  such  impurities  may  be  separated — although  it  be  not  re- 
munerative to  do  so. 

Indeed  the  demonstration  of  this  may  be  easily  effected,  by  rub- 
bing the  pieces,  or  bastards,  with  alcohol,  and  filtering  through 
paper.  Cold  alcohol  does  not  dissolve  sugar,  but  it  readily  dis- 
solves the  glucose  and  dark  acids  with  which  the  latter  is  associated, 
and  leaves  the  sugar  nearly  pure.  The  latter,  if  dissolved  in  water, 
and  carefully  evaporated,  leaves  a  result  not  distinguishable  from  that 
arising  from  any  other  pure  sugar  solution. 

Bastards  being  the  most  impure  kind  of  refinery  crystallized  pro- 
duce, the  reader  will  have  anticipated  the  remark,  that  the  syrup  of 
drainage  from  bastards  is  treacle. 

The  direct  refinery  operation  being  now  gone  through,  it  remains 
for  me  to  describe  the  collateral  processes  of  the  scum,  and  charcoal 
departments.  The  reader  will  therefore  revert  to  the  filter  bags, — 
which  necessarily  contain  all  the  mechanical  impurities,  or  scum,  as 
it  is  called,  developed  by  the  operation  of  boiling  the  mixture  of  raw 
sugar,  water,  lime  water,  and  blood. 

This  scum,  being  somewhat  bulky,  must  necessarily  contain  a  large 
amount  of  sugar,  to  lose  which  would  be  totally  irreconcilable  with 
the  close  economy  of  civilized  manu&cture.  The  simplest  plan  in 
theory,  to  obtain  such  sugar, — would  seem  to  be  the  common  labo- 
ratory process  of  washing.  So  glutinous,  however,  is  the  impurity, 
and  &o  bulky,  that  hot  water  will  not  pass  through  with  the  necessa- 
ry rapidity  :  hence  other  means  of  extracting  the  contained  sugar 
must  be  adopted.  These  means  are  as  follows  : — ^The  bags  being 
turned  inside  out,  the  contained  scum  is  transferred  to  larger  bags 
(scum  bags)  and  exposed  first  to  a  pressure  effected  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  weights ;  afterwards,  it  is  boiled  with  lime  water ; — and  final- 
ly exposed  to  the  pressure  of  a  screw,  or  of  hydrostatic  power;  by 
which  means  the  greater  portion  of  the  sugar  is  removed. 

When  removed,  the  liquor — scum  liquor,  as  it  is  called — is  one 
of  the  most  impure,  offensive  liquids  that  can  well  be  conceived. 
Its  color  resembles  porter ; — its  smell  that  of  putrid  blood  ; — its 
taste,  according  to  such  evidence  as  I  can  collect,  is  somewhat  sweet. 
On  this  latter  point  I  am  free  to  own  that  I  can  bear  no  direct  testi- 
mony. 


stroying  the  chief  part  of  the  sugar.  Then  how 
culties  of  the  position  increased  by  the  presence 
and  lime  !  In  fact,  scum  liquor  is  surrounded  b; 
conditions  ;  not  only  must  it  be  added  to  the  ne: 
ded  at  once,  or  else  fermentation  sets  in  and  it  is 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  present  operation  o 
one  of  gradually  increasing  deterioration.  On  ace 
sity  the  refiner  is  under  of  adding  impure  sacch 
such  as  are  comparatively  pure,  he  pursues  a  syst 
and  in,  most  destructive  to  the  staple  of  his  opera 
not  that  treacle  is  a  general  receptacle  for  impuriti 
run  themselves  out,  or  be  brought  to  a  close. 

This  system  of  in  and  in  work  is  one  cause  wt 
finer  from  knowing  the  exact  per  centage  amount ' 
by  any  given  sugar ;  but  there  is  another,  nam 
by  the  use  of  magma  liquor,  which  necessarily  co: 
results. 

Refiners   have  been   thought    extremely   tena 
against  the  disclosure  of  the  per  centage  amount 
and  doubtless  that  tendency  exists ;  but,  in  strict 
tell,  so  much  is  one  operation  involved  in  those 
follow. 

It  is  not  here  asserted  that  a  refiner  cannot,  by 
of  a  considerable  period,  obtain  a  general  result  o 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  pure  sugar  obtained  fr 
pie,  is,  by  the  present  refinery  operation,  impossi 

To  illustrate  the  unsatisfactory  looseness  of  th 
are  sometimes  made  from  inadequate  data  fumis 
operation,  the  following  narrative  will  suffice.  1 
of  laboratorv-book  belonffiner  to  a  London  refinei 
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how  this  result  of  82  pounds  was  ever  arri\^  ^,md  I'OOBsiderthe. 
result  of  our  best  working  to  be  more  like  Tom^j^^^  ''^u  *  1^  **     • ' 

There  is  a  considerable  affectation  prevalen^'^^a^^^.  lAjtetfy^^ 
considering  their  manufacture  absolutely  perfect.  A  very  large 
London  refiner  would  lead  the  world  to  believe  that  he  does  not  pro- 
duce in  his  refinery  any  bastards.  He  does  not  sell  any,  it  is  true, 
considering  it  more  profitable  to  purify  this  product  to  the  extent 
of  enabling  it  to  be  converted  into  pieces.  This  same  refiner  also 
entertains  the  notion,  that  he  absolutely  extracts  all  the  sugar  out  of 
his  scum ;  whereas  I  know,  on  authority  that  is  unquestionable,  that 
he  sells  the  scum  of  one  of  his  refineries  alone  for  5/.  per  week  to  a 
party  who  converts  it  into  bastards  and  treacle. 

Most  refiners  have  an  instinctive  horror  of  owning  to  the  employ- 
ment of  blood.     I  once  was  taken  to  a  London  sugar  house,  which  has 
the  credit  of  being  considerably  in  advance  of  others  in  the  general 
economy  of  the  whole  operation.     Amongst  other  matters,  I  was  in- 
formed that  no  blood  was  used.     A  personal  examination  of  the 
tlow-up  pan,  however,  during  an  operation,  corrected  the  error  fully 
tK>  the  satisfaction  of  myself  and  friends.     Having  viewed  attentively 
^very  part  of  this  refinery,  I  found  that  the  only  difference  between 
xt  and  many  others  which  I  had  seen,  consisted  in  the  remarkable 
^eanliness  of  the  floors.  » 

The  Treatment  of  Charcoal — In  London  many  refiners  do  not  re- 
l>um  their  own  bone  black ;  indeed  some  refiners  possess  none  of 
their  own,  but  rent  the  material  at  a  stated  price.  Others,  how- 
ever, bum  their  charcoal,  even  in  London :  in  the  provinces  the  plan 
is  universal. 

Although  various  processes  have  been  tried  for  effecting  the  puri- 
fication of  animal  charcoal  without  the  aid  of  heat,  they  have  all  been 
discontinued ;  and  the  process  of  dry  distillation  is  universally  had 
recourse  to.  This  process  is  now,  I  believe,  universally  conducted 
in  cast  iron  retorts, — either  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire, 
or  set  in  a  kind  of  oven,  according  to  the  most  approved  plan  follow- 
ed by  manufacturers  of  coal  gas.  Not  only  do  retorts,  when  exposed 
to  the  direct  agency  of  fire,  become  speedily  destroyed  by  oxidation, 
but  occasionally  the  bone  black  is  apt  to  be  over-burned,  whereas  in 
the  dome-set  retorts  this  result  cannot  occur. 

That  over-burning  of  bone  black  is  injurious,  has  been  recognized 
by  many  persons,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  reason  of  the  injury 
has  been  explained.  Indeed,  to  recognize  the  full  amount  of  that  in- 
jury, for  the  sake  of  making  an  extreme  case,  a  special  experiment  is 
required :  inasmuch  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  apply  the  necessary 
amount  of  heat  to  a  large  retort,  even  when  acted  upon  by  the  open 
fire.  The  first  evidence  of  incipient  overbuming  of  the  bone  black  is 
a  peculiar  glazed  appearance  which  the  grains  possess,  and  which  is 
probably  a  mere  physical  effect,  and  dependent  on  an  increased  den- 
sity of  mass,  from  the  close  approximation  of  particles.  If  the  heat 
be  pushed  still  further,  the  agency  of  the  charcoal  in  the  bone  black 
on  the  accompanying  phosphates,  liberates  such  an  amount  of  phos- 
phorus, that  any  sugar  solution  passed  through  such  charcoal  is  com- 


ence  of  the  bone  black,  as  a  mere  deobloi^zQlg  agi 
been  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  the  an 
derived  from  blood.  As  soon  as  the  evolution  c 
has  ceased,  the  charcoal  is  raked  out  with  all  due 
chests,  and  at  once  covered  over,  so  that  all  ingress 
vented ;  otherwise  a  large  portion  of  the  charcoi 
sumed. 

As  regards  the  theory  of  the  action  of  bone  blacl 
entirely  ignorant.  Although  cognizant  of  the  vari< 
have  been  mooted  from  time  to  time  to  explain  th 
met  with  no  explanation  yet  that  seems  at  all  satis 
of  time  has  prevented  me  from  devoting  any  gre; 
matter. 

I  aril  far  from  convinced  that  the  decolorizing 
the  charcoal  of  the  bone  black  in  the  least  degree 
have  seen,  the  opinions  of  Messrs.  Gwynne  and  Y 
the  Annals  of  Medicine  for  June,  1837,  would  app 
— ^namely,  that  the  agency  is  due  to  the  90  per  o 
of  lime  and  ferruginous  compounds,  with  which  tl 
charcoal  in  bone  black  are  associated.  I  may  mer 
opinion  is  advocated  by  Mr.  Fairrie,  the  refiner,  of  I 
and  Glasgow. 

The  chief  defects  of  the  present  refinery  operati 

1.  The  necessity  of  employing  lime  water  and 

2.  The  great  accumulation  of  sweet  waters  aria 
ing  of  the  charcoal. 

3.  The  process  of  in  and  in  workings. 

4.  The  deteriorating  influence    of  scum  liquc 
sugar. 

After    the  exposition   which   has    already  l 
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liquor  to  pass  rapidly  through  the  filter  bags, — ^nevertheless  imparts 
not  only  red  coloring  matter,  but  also  the  peculiar  odorous  com- 
pound of  the  blood.  The  coloring  matter,  it  is  true,  can  be  remov- 
ed bj  animal  charcoal, — but  only,  as  must  be  evident,  by  diverting 
a  certain  amount  of  the  efficacy  of  that  substance  from  its  more  legi- 
timate agency  of  removing  the  vegetable  colouring  matter  of  impure 
sugars.  As  to  the  odorous  matter,  it  is  never  separated  from  the 
liquors  to  be  evaporated,  however  bright  they  may  be  to  the  eye ; 
and  is  only  removed  from  the  crystallized  sugar  by  the  processes  of 
claying  and  liquoring, — which  force  it  into  the  syrup, — and,  lastly, 
into  the  treacle.  Hence  it  is  that  the  coloured  refinery  products — 
pieces  and  bastards — ^although  somewhat  like  Muscovado  sugar  in 
appearance,  possess  a  most  offensive  smell.  The  coloured  sugars  re- 
sulting from  a  refinery  process,  where  no  blood  is  used,  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  real  Muscovado  sugars — the  best  proof  of  the  as- 
sertion that  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  two  former  is  due  to  the  odor- 
ous matter  of  blood.  Another  very  strong  proof  of  the  presence  of 
this  odorous  matter  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  condensed  vacuum 
pan  steam  evolves  a  peculiarly  nauseous  smell  of  perspiration.  The 
perspiratory  fluid  of  animals  is  well  known  to  be  elaborated  from 
their  blood ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  this  &ct,  a  celebrated  writer 
on  forensic  medicine*  has  proposed  to  distinguish  medico  legally  be- 
tween the  blood  of  brutes  and  the  blood  of  man,  by  treating  the  sus- 
pected blood  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  peculiar  perspiratory 
smell  of  the  animal  will  be  evolved. 

The  accumulation  of  sweet  waters  arising  from  the  various  wash- 
ings to  which  the  charcoal  must  be  subjected,  is  a  very  serious  incon- 
venience, which  is  much  felt  now  that  the  effective  bulk  of  bone  black 
has  been  so  greatly  increased  beyond  the  few  inches  mentioned  by 
Derosne,  the  patentee. 

If  these  washings  accumulate  faster  than  the  necessities  for  water 
in  the  future  operations  of  blowing  up, — the  inconvenience — ^not  to 
say  positive  loss — ^to  the  sugar  refiner,  will  be  great  indeed. 

The  effect  of  in  and  in  working,  as  producing  a  cumulative  amount 
of  destruction,  has  already  been  so  fully  enlarged  upon,  that  it  need 
not  be  further  adverted  to — and  a  similar  remark  applies  to  the 
injurious  agency  of  scum  liquor. 

It  now  merely  remains  for  me  to  add,  that  the  process  of  employ- 
ing sulphurous  acid  as  a  precipitant  for  lead — used  as  a  defecator — 
is  equally  good  for  refinery,  as  for  colonial  operations ;  as  I  have 
proved  most  rigorously,  both  on  the  small  scale  and  the  large. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  here  to  thank  the  various  gentlemen,  far  too 
numerous  to  mention,  who  have  aided  me  in  my  investigations  on 
sugars  for  the  last  eighteen  months. 

To  Messrs.  Evans,  Thwaites  &  Co.,  refiners,  of  Cork,  my  acknow- 
ledgments are  particularly  due  for  the  very  prompt  and  liberal  man- 
ner in  which  they  responded  to  my  application  for  leave  to  try  the 
efficacy  of  my  process  in  their  house.    The  various  experiments  con- 
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ART.  ni-FLORIDA. 

INTBRCOMMUNICATION—OLIMATIB— COASTS EVERO] 

— TROPICAL  FRUITS — SUGAR  LANDS,  AS  COMPARl 
TIMBER — GENERAL  ADVANTAGES,  ETC.,  ETC. 

We  have,  on  many  occasions,  throughout  our  first  n 
particulars  relating  to  Florida,  in  reference  to  its  histor 
pects,  but  it  has  never  been  our  good  luck  to  meet  wit 
nute  and  reliable  upon  this  subject,  as  the  paper  we  an 
sent  to  our  readers,  and  which  is  the  joint  production  < 
that  s^ate,  at  the  head  of  whom  are  John  P.  Baldwii 
Esqs.  The  facts  have  been  carefully  collected  and  em 
poses,  and  too  much  credit  cannot  be  awarded  for  the 
which  it  has  been  done. 

No  one  can  examine  the  position  of  Florida  upon  tl 
convinced  that  her  high  career  has  been  unnaturally  in 
citizens  have  only  to  be  true  to  themselves  to  remove 
rapid  improvement  and  wealth. 

The  prospects  now  daily  brightening  of  a  rail-road 
peninsula  of  Florida,  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  so  i 
south-west,  and  the  constant  calls  made  upon  us  for  ii 
to  Florida,  are  calculated  to* enhance  very  much  th 
paper. 

We  suggest  again  to  the  citizens  of  Texas  and  Arki 
furnishing  us  with  similar  evidences  of  the  condition 
states,  believing  that  nothing  will  so  much  promote 
lation  and  wealth  as  the  dissemination  of  full  and  relial 

"^        *        '      A^  J 1 1 :^j.: 4.^  xi.-  
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cessaiy  business  which  must  follow  the  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
:xnunication,  connected  with  a  contract  for  carrying  the  United  States 
mails,  there  would  appear  to  be  sufficient  inducement  for  some  en- 
terprising citizen,  or  citizens,  to  embark  capital  in  what  the  wants 
of  the  people  and  the  general  good,  so  eminently  call  for.     A  route 
from  Miami,  in  Dade  County,  to  Key-West,  and  thence  to  Charlotte 
Harbor,  Tampa^  Cedar  Keys,  St.  Marks  and  Apalachicola,  is  sug- 
gested as  one  that  would  prove  a  source  of  profit  to  a  small  steamer 
of  light  drafl  of  water ;  whilst  the  stimulant  thereby  given  to  busi- 
ness and  immigration  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  great. 

In  treating  of  a  region  of  which  the  geography  and  peculiar  local 
features  are  so  little  known,  would  not  the  public  interests  be  sub- 
served by  taking  a  somewhat  wider  range  than  originally  contem- 
plated, and  exhibit  some  of  the  opportunities  for  enterprise  in  con- 
nection with  its  numerous  waterfalls,  bays,  towns  and  cities,  steam- 
boat routes,  dec. ;  it  being  obvious  that  a  region  so  little  in  contact 
with  the  emigration  and  travel  of  the  country,  must  necessarily  re- 
main comparatively  a  sealed  book,  unless  some  little  effort  is  made 
to  unfold  its  pages. 

The  climate  of  South  Florida  may  be  at  once  set  down  as  the 
most  desirable  winter  climate  in  the  United  States,  presenting  to  the 
invalid  of  the  north,  a  desirable  retreat  from  the  rude  blasts  peculiar 
to  that  region.  The  Miami,  on  Key  Biscay  ne  Bay  and  Key  West, 
may  be  considered  as  most  desirable  points  for  establishing  the  ne- 
cessary facilities  for  the  encouragement  of  visitors  of  that  class, 
numbers  of  whom  annually  go  on  to  Cuba,  and  other  West  India 
Islands,  but  who  would  be  induced  to  stop  in  Florida,  were  there 
proper  accommodations.  No  places  possess  greater  advantages  for 
fishing,  boating,  dec,  than  those  mentioned.  At  Miami,  on  Key  Bis- 
cayne  Bay,  has  been  stationed,  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  a 
company  of  United  States  troops,  and  It  has  been  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  the  surgeon,  that  he  has  had  no  case  of  sickness  amon^  the 
soldiers  during  all  that  time.  The  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  nave 
resided  there  for  many  years,  are  all  grateful  witnesses  of  the  re- 
markable healthfulness  of  that  vicinity  ;  and  although  the  summers 
are  warm,  the  air,  during  the  entire  day,  is  fanned  by  the  easterly 
winds  prevailing  in  that  season,  and  rendering  it  comfortable  for  the 
laborers  to  pursue  their  vocations  at  all  times.  The  writer  would 
here  remark,  that  this  class  of  men,  of  whom  he  employs  many,  are 
universally  more  healthy  and  robust  than  in  any  other  region  he  has 
any  acquaintance  with.  This,  in  connection  with  other  and  peculiar 
advantages,  make  it  emphatically  the  home  of  the  man  of  slender 
means  and  enterprising  disposition. 

Dade  County,  stretching  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  between 
lat.  25  and  26  degrees,  possesses  an  excellent  harbor  for  vessels 
drawing  nine  feet  water,  with  a  light-house  at  its  entrance,  on  Cape 
Florida,  marking  the  channel  into  the  bay,  (Key  Biscay  ne,)  which  ex- 
tends for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  in  a  northerly  and  southerly 
direction.  Numerous  streams  discharge  into  it  from  the  Everglades, 
on  all  of  which  is  water-power,  controlled  geneiaW^  ^\»  no  \g:«^\>  ^^- 


inviting  the  man  of  enterprize  to  avail  himself  < 
abundant,  or  of  a  small  steam  engine  or  horse- 
may,  with  little  difficulty  or  expense,  prepare  f 
yielding  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  acre.  Thif 
tion  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some,  and  may  s 
such  be  the  case,  why  has  it  so  long  remainc 
country  comparatively  unoccupied  ?  To  this  tl 
no  reply,  further  than  to  allude  to  the  neighbor 
Florida,  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  that  Dade  ( 
scene  of  bloody  encounter  and  massacre. 

The  southern  portion  of  this  county  compr 
stretching  along  the  Florida  Reefs,  and  termii 
Monroe  County  ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  hei 
reservation  of  these  Keys  by  the  general  gov 
greatly  to  retard  the  growth  of  that  portion 
should  be  open  to  settlement,  and  be  subject  1 
as  all  other  public  lands,  and  soon  a  hardy,  en 
occupy  them,  producing  plants  peculiarly  ad 
vegetable  soil.     Those  plants  are  clearly  points 
erring  hand,  wherever  the  original  growth  is 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  Bird  Pepper  anc 
greatest  profusion,  both  extensively  in  dema 
these  Keys  alone  may  )^  raised  a  sufficient  c 
entire  home  market,  for  which  large  quantities 
from  Africa,  South  America,  &c.     They  are 
year,  and  yield  a  perpetual  harvest 

The  Pal  ma  Christy,  the  plant  from  which 
peculiarly  adapted  to  this  kind  of  soil  and  d 
ously  for  about  four  years,  and  becomes  a 
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ftctuiiiig  the  hemp,  there  is  no  doubt  it  oould  be  made  a  profitable 
pursuit,  even  in  competition  with  the  native  labor  of  Mexico. 

The  Florida  Keys  furnish  an  immense  field  for  the  manu&cture  of 
that  great  necessary  of  life,  salt — which  is  now  made  upon  a  large 
scale  by  an  estimable  citizen  of  Key  West,  superior  in  quality  to 
Turk's  Island.  The  plan  of  evaporation  is  by  solar  heat,  in  large 
basins,  from  whence  it  is  pumped  by  wind-mills  into  elevated  vats, 
with  temporary  covers,  where  it  is  granulated,  and  made  ready  for 
market.  Large  quantities  are  annusdly  shipped  from  Key  West  to 
New-Orleans  and  other  southern  markets,  where  a  constant  demand 
exists  for  all  that  is  made,  and  at  a  price  that  has  enabled  the  pro- 
prietor to  establish  it  as  a  permanent  business,  that  may  be  largely 
extended.  Many  of  the  Keys  in  the  vicinity  present  the  same  ad- 
vantages as  the  one  referred  to,  and  with  the  necessary  capital,  any 
^  man  of  enterprise  and  perseverance  would  here  find  a  chance  for  in- 
vestment that  could  not  fail  of  securing  a  just  reward  for  his  efibrts, 
while  to  the  state  the  results  are  of  immense  importance,  in  view  of 
the  great  consumption  of  an  article  which  may  be  produced  to  an 
extent  so  unlimited  within  our  borders. 

The  entire  region  of  pine  woods,  from  Cape  Sable  to  near  Indian 
fiiver,  presents  a  bountiful  growth  of  Compty,  the  root  from  which 
the  Arrow  Boot  is  made,  and  it  may  be  claimed  that  its  importance 
to  the  state  of  Florida  is  second  to  no  other  plant  adapted  to  her 
soil  and  climate.     One  of  its  peculiar  characteristics  is  that  of  re- 
production, without  care  of  planting,  as  the  scattered  seeds  and  the 
parts  of  roots  left  in  the  earth  in  the  process  of  digging,  shoot  forth, 
^and  in  two  years,  without  any  care,  present  a  more  bountiful  growth 
than  the  original.     Doubtless  fhe  quality  and  amount  of  the  roots 
^would  be  improved  by  cultivation,  and  as  the  plant  is  susceptible  of 
introduction  into  all  the  pine  lands  south  of  twenty-eight,  and  per- 
haps thirty  degrees,  experiments  are  recommended,  with  the  view  to 
extend  and  secure  to  Florida,  at  the  earliest  day,  the  great  advan- 
tages promised  by  the  growth  of  this  plant.     It  is  proposed  to  for- 
ward to  the  Agricultural  Board  at  Tallahassee,  for  distribution,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  seed,  that  each  of  the  middle  and  southern 
counties  may  make  the  trial,  and  in  the  month  of  April  they  may 
be  expected,  when  they  may  be  planted  at  any  period  of  the  sum- 
mer.    The  manufacture  of  Arrow  Root  at  Miami  has  now  become 
an  established  business,  yielding  to  the  conductor,  with  the  aid  of 
necessary  machinery,  three  dollars  per  day  as  the  result  of  each 
man's  labor,  with  a  ready  market  for  all  that  is  made  ;  and  as  the 
production  and  consumption  has  greatly  increased  during  the  past 
year,  we  hazard  nothing  in  predicting  that  they  will  continue  to  do 
so,  until  this  shall  become  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  the 
state.     It-s  quality  as  starch  is  well  ascertained  to  be  superior  to  that 
produced  from  either  wheat,  corn,  or  potatoes,  vast  quantities  of  all 
of  which  are  yearly  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  that  necessary 
article ;  and  when  it  shall  become  known  that  an  acre  of  our  poor 
pine  land  will  produce  as  much  starch  from  this  plant  as  can  be  ob- 
tained from  a  similar  surface  from  either  wheat,  com,  or  potatoes^ 
28  VOL.  n. 
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tropical  territory  ;  and  the  writer  would  here  rema 
give  observation  of  that  region  during  a  long  reside 
convinced  him  of  the  perfect  feasibility  of  the  pro 
only  a  question  of  time  and  money.  The  Everglad 
importance  to  our  state,  covering  as  it  does  an  ar 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  long  by  sixty  broad,  and  ! 
examined  and  surveyed  with  reference  to  draining 
ports  on  that  subject  have  been  decidedly  favorable 
reclaiming  so  much  tropical  territory,  early  action 
The  writer  would  suggest  that  deepening  and  enla; 
outlets,  with  the  opening  of  some  additional  ones  at 
would,  at  no  very  large  cost,  as  compared  with  the 
tage,  be  the  means  of  preventing  any  large  accumul 
the  overflow  is  believed  to  be  caused  entirely  by 
vast  is  the  surface  confined  to  almost  a  dead  level, 
outlets  are  insufficient  to  drain  it  off. 

Much  valuable  timber  for  ship-building  and  cabine 
in  South  Carolina,  such  as  live  oak,  dog-wood,  &c., 
annually  used  at  Key  West,  where  many  small  v 
built  during  the  past  year.  Mangrove  is  of  an  abui 
furnishes  excellent  timber  for  constructing  foundal 
wharves  and  other  structures,  whilst  the  bark  is 
stance  for  tanning  leather,  or  for  dyeing.  Box-w< 
wood,  crab-wood,  and  lignumvitee,  are  all  found  in  c 
out  the  keys  and  the  southern  part  of  the  state  gen 

Indigo,  of  spontaneous  growth,  is  found  throughc 
of  the  state,  and  is  extensively  manufactured  and  ui 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  effort  mad 
an  article  of  commerce.  As  the  plant  is  peculiar 
soil,  its  importance  deserves  some  experiment,  to  ( 
be  profitably  cultivated  and  manufactured.  Wil 
^^cir^rt  nJtiyp.n  ffive  the  subject  the  necessarv  atten 
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plantain,  banana,  orange,  &c,  where  future  efforts,  governed  by  expe- 
rience and  discretion,  will  doubtless  cause  them  to  become  established 
products. 

We  would  refer  to  the  efforts  and  statements  of  a  lamented  citizen 
of  Florida,  murdered  at  Indian  Key  by  the  Seminoles,  and  who  was  re- 
warded by  Congress  for  his  zeal  in  introducing  tropical  plants;  From 
his   great  skill  and  experience,  he  should  be  considered  the  best 
authority  as  to  the  future  prospect  of  our  state  in  the  production  of 
all  these  luxuries  of  life.     From  long  observation,  the  writer  is  con- 
vinced, that  while  abundant  opportunity  exists  for  employment  in 
producing  some  of  the  great  staples  of  commerce,  Nature,  with  a 
Dountiful  hand,  has  also  provided  a  sufficiency  of  soil,  from  which 
to  obtain  all  the  necessaries  requisite  for  the  wants  of  the  settlement. 
Gentlemen  of  worth,  who  have  been  long  residents  of  Florida,  are 
well  aware  that  previous  to  the  Indian  war,  by  which  our  southern 
counties  were  depopulated,  the  sweet  orange-tree  was  found  in  many 
of  those  counties :  as  Orange,  St.  Lucie,  Dade,  and  Hillsborough,  in 
vigorous  growth,  and  bearing  bountifully  their  peculiarly  rich  and 
luscious   fruit.     These   trees  were  mostly  destroyed   during  that 
memorable  period  ;  and  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  safety  of  life 
and  property,  has  since  prevented  much  attention  to  that,  or  any 
other  branch  of   cultivation.     There  is  now,  however,  in  progress 
of  growth,  several  young  and  thrifly  orange  groves  at  Indian  River, 
Tampa,  Manatee,  and  other  places,  proving  the  soil  and  climate  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  that  most  profitable,  and  always  desira- 
"ble  luxury. 

It  is  only  requisite  that  citizens  should  enter  the  land,  clear  it,  and 
plant  their  trees,  keeping  them  clear  of  all  other  growth  for  a  space  of 
about  six  years,  and  they  may  enjoy  a  harvest  as  rich  as  a  choice  vein 
in  California.     But  it  will  be  asked,  what  will  enable  persons  to  live 
through  these  six  years  without  capital  1  The  answer  is,  that  in  none 
of  these  southern  counties  is  there  a  spot  where  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth  and  water  do  not  afford  a  very  comfortable  liveli- 
hood, without  what  may  be   called  labor  in  obtaining  them;   and 
we  need  not  point  out  to  the  man  of  industry  and  enterprise,  the  ad- 
vantage thus  conferred,  while  he,  with  system   and   energy,  applies 
himself  to  some  of  the  various  opportunities,  holding  forth  a  ready 
and  profitable  reward  for  his  labor. 

The  banana,  the  plantain,  and  various  other  fruits,  are  being  successful- 
ly cultivated  at  various  points ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  soil  of  South  Florida  is  so  various,  presenting  here 
a  black  vegetable  mould,  there  a  yellowish  clay  soil,  and  again  light 
sandy  loam,  or  clear  sand,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  where  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  surface  remains  untried,  it  is  difficult  to  attach  to 
separate  localities  of  this  great  and  extended  field,  the  importance 
which  they  may  justly  claim.  We  will  state,  however,  that. where 
this  luscious  fruit,  the  banana,  has  succeeded  best,  at  New  River, 
Indian  River,  Miami,  Key  West,  and  other  places,  it  has  always  been 
a  deep,  rich  vegetable  soil,  not  too  dry ;  and  in  all  such  soils,  in  any 
county  south  of  28^,  it  will  undoubtedly  become  a  profitable  article 


own  state  ? 

Officers  of  the  army,  employed  during  the  Ind 
glades,  report  having  visited  a  large  island  kno' 
which  was  a  large  and  beautiful  growth  of  banai 
the  correctness  of  which  there  is  no  room  for  doi 
be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  importance  we  should 
sive  region,  now  the  property  of  Florida  1 

Cocoa-nuts  are  found  to  be  adapted  to  nearly 
soil,  and  may  be  raised  in  the  greatest  abundanc 
care  of  planting.  This  article  has  been  sadly  overl 
that  the  plant  requires  some  nine  years'  growth 
fruit.  But  this  should  never  be  considered  as  a 
be  neglected.  Let  every  person  who  clears  a  p 
into  it  a  few  of  these  valuable  plants,  and  in  a  fe 
them  important  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  sU 
near  the  salt  water  are  found  most  desirable  fo 
locations  they  will  soon,  by  the  rapid  unfold 
fan-like  leaves,  add  beauty  to  the  scene,  and  at 
never-failing,  and  almost  never-ending  source  < 
result. 

In  regard  to  the  culture  of  sugar  in  South  Floi 
that  the  seasons  are  at  least  from  four  to  six  yn 
the  best  sugar  lands  of  Louisiana  and  Mississi 
considered  the  best  in  the  United  States ;  but  ov 
frosts,  it  has  been  conceded  that  they  lose  at 
every  four ;  for  in  what  they  consider  a  favor 
compelled  to  commence  finding  their  cane  ear] 
fore  the  cane  matures.  In  the  counties  of  Le'v 
and  Hillsborough,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  countie 
the  season  is  still  later,)  they  do  not  commenc 
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a  \Brg&  interest,  to  devote  some  further  space  to  a  cursory  glance  at 
their  respectivo  merits  and  advant^es.  The  first  is  the  great  inter- 
est of  cattle  raising.  -  Already  has  this  branch  become  of  great  ini- 
portance,  and  may  be  greatly  extended,  for  which  there  is  abundant 
range  in  the  lower  counties.  In  some  of  these  counties  there  are  no 
cattle  at  all,  as  in  Dade,  although  the  range  is  of  the  freshest  kind 
during  the  entire  year.  A  most  desirable  market  for  large  numbers 
can  be  had  at  the  Bahamas  and  West  India  Islands,  and  at  Key 
West.  The  proximity  of  Miami  (with  an  excellent  harbor)  to  these 
places,  would  give  a  very  great  advantage  in  supplying  those  market* 
with  beef,  not  only  on  account  of  the  distance  and  expense,  but  the 
beef  would  be  in  much  better  condition  than  afler  the  long  passage 
now  made  from  Tampa,  Pensacola,  New-Orleans,  and  other  places, 
from  which  their  supply  is  now  obtained.  We  make  the  suggestion, 
in  the  hope  that  persona  who  now  have  large  stocks  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  and  in  Georgia,  may  profit  thereby,  as  the  price  of 
cattle  in  those  island  markets  may  be  estimated  at  twenty  dollars  per 
bead  for  two  year  old  steers,  and  thirty  to  forty  dollars  for  those  of 
three  years  and  upwards.  It  is  presumed  that  at  the  present  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  an  appropriation  will  be  made  to  open  a 
road  from  Indian  River  to  that  point,  when  all  the  difHculties  now 
existing  wilt  be  removed,  and  cattle  will  doubtless  soon  be  driven  there ; 
very  many  of  which  would  find  a  ready  sale  to  persons  settled  at  that 
place,  who  are  now  entirely  without  any.  Owing  to  the  great  difficulty 
of  penetrating  the  hammocks,  and  crossing  the  streams  which  inter- 
sect the  entire  region  from  the  Miami  to  Hillsborough  River. 

In  a  country  where  the  best  of  pine  timber  is  growing  in  such 
abundance,  and  whose  geographical  features  present  such  great  ad- 
vant^es  for  transporting  it  to  market,  it  would  be  superfluous  for 
us  to  dwell  upon  its  importance,  as  furnishing  a  ready  and  certain 
reward  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  labor,  either  in  converting 
it  into  lumber,  or  in  the  production  of  turpentine.  It  is  remarked, 
with  some  degree  of  pride,  that  our  state  is  exporting  considerable 
lumber  and  turpentine  ;  but  where  one  is  engaged  in  either  of  these 
branches  of  business,  there  should  be  at  least  twenty.  There  is 
ample  room  and  scope  for  this  increase  ;  and  with  our  ready  access  to 
the  coast,  this  should  be  the  greatest  exporting  state,  for  these  two 
important  articles  of  commerce,  in  the  Union,  There  has  never  been 
devoted  to  these  important  branches  of  industry  any  thing  like  the 
attention  they  demand  ;  and  our  state  is  still  sadly  in  want  of  saw- 
mills throughout  her  length  and  breadth,  save  perhaps  at  one  or  two 
points,  as  at  Pensacola  and  Jacksonville.  With  the  abundant  supply 
of  timber,  we  hope  soon  to  see  enterprising  men  eng^e  in  reaping 
the  harvest  that  is  presented  everywhere  throughout  South  Florida, 
where  there  is  not  at  this  day,  within  our  knowledge,  a  solitary  sa» 
mill. 

IVirpen tine-making  Is  receiving  some  attention  in  the  westes^  pu 
of  the  state,  where  its  profits  are  so  large  as  to  draw  off  attention  froi 
the  culture  of  cotton,  even  at  present  high  prices ;  and  when  we  c« 
aider  the  enormous  consumption  of  rosin  and  turpentine,  and  IJ 


that  place,  in  latitude  about  25  degrees  north,  the 
the  thermometer,  during  a  series  of  years,  was  fc 
six  degrees,  and  never  descending  to  a  freezing 
region,  embracing  all  south  of  latitude  28  degrei 
as  entirely  exempt  from  frost.  Persons  now  li\ 
Miami,  Tampa,  and  other  places,  and  who  have  I 
Florida,  have  never  known  a  sufficient  degree  o 
most  delicate  plants.  With  such  mildness  of  clii 
extended  primitive  soil,  may  we  not  expect,  as  ' 
every  reason  for  hope,  that  South  Florida  will  s 
Providence  in  its  wisdom  seems  so  emphatically  t 
to  be,  the  Garden  of  America  1 
•  In  glancing  over  this  view  of  S.  Florida,  we  are  force 

that  with  such  great  and  important  advantages  of  ( 
eties  of  soil,  covered  with  a  spontaneous  growth  of 
value  than  many  that  are  now  being  cultivated  in 
her  streams  and  bays  abounding  with  every  variet; 
— her  forests  enlivened  by  all  the  varieties  of  gai 
South ; — with  these  and  other  advantages,  we  look  t 
of  Florida  with  conscious  pride,  believing  that  her 
and  that  it  is  only  necessary  that  she  arise  in  her  y 
put  forth  her  energies,  to  show  to  the  world,  that 
exists  that  which  will  make  her  one  of  the  bri 
galaxy  of  states.  Our  citizens  have  only  to  empl 
which  they  are  abundantly  provided,  for  the  consti 
and  steam-boat  routes  within  and  around  our  bord 
will  remove  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  immtgr 
shall  find  our  promising  state  the  recipient  of  a  thri 
people.     Other  states  well  understand  the   irapo 
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ART,  IV.-^HE  REGULATOR.-A  TALE  OF   TEXAS. 

PART  II. THK  HISTORY  OF  THK  "  TEN-PENNY  NAIL," 

**  All  who  joy  woald  win, 
Must  ahsre  it :  happiness  was  bom  a  twin." 

Within  hail  of  one  of  the  pleasantest  villages  of  Alabama,  lived 
Major  Otley,  in  a  residence  indicative  of  circumstances  of  ease  and 
comfort  upon  the  part  of  the  owner.     Major  Otley  was  the  father  of 
Ellen,  who  became  the  wife  of  Col.  Teadriver.     He  was  a  worldly- 
minded  man,  and  a  man  of  stern  nature.     Ellen  was  unlike  her  ^ 
ther  in  the  traits  of  his  disposition.     She  was  as  remarkable  for  gen- 
tleness as  he  was  for  sternness.     As  she  grew  to  womanhood,  she 
grew  to  be  the  general  favorite.     She  was  tall,  graceful,  with  large 
black  eyes  and  dark  glossy  ringlets.  The  two  most  matchless  traits  of 
her  disposition  were  gentleness  and  gaycty.    These  two  qualities  were 
like  exhaustless  wells  of  living  water,  springing  up  in  her  nature,  and 
enriching,  with  their  purifying  influence,  all  who  came  within  the  circle 
of  their  magic  charms.     The  common  expression  in  the  village  was, 
that  "  Ellen  was  as  cheerful  as  a  cricket."     Her  gayety  was  the 
gayety  of  a  trusting  and  unsuspecting  heart ;  her  gentleness  was  the 
offspring  of  pure  s^ectionateness  of  disposition.     These  are  rich 
treasures  in  themselves,  but  they  are  qualities  which  are  apt  to  sub- 
ject the  possessor  to  the  severest  trials,  in  the  actual  approach  and 
contest  of  life.     They  are  often  a  melancholy  boon  in  the  sorrowing 
paths  of  life.     Ellen  was  quite  handsome,  but  it  did  not  prevent  her 
from  seeing  and  admiring  beauty  in  others.     She  was  not  possessed 
of  those  accomplishments  which  constitute  the  staple  of  the  fashion- 
able education  of  the  day,  but  there  were  ample  amends  made  up  to 
her  for  the  deficiency,  in  the  healthful  elements  of  her  constitution, 
in  whioh  particular  she  resembled  the  English  ladies,  having  been 
Xnuch  in  the  open  air,  rather  than  those  specimens  of  the  elegant 
ladies  of  this  country,  who  think  that  the  air  of  nature  was  not  made 
to  visit  their  pallid  cheeks.     Her  amiability  she  never  lost,  but  her 
gayety,  though  severely  tried,  long  withstood  adverse  circumstances, 
«nd  at  last  measurably  gave  way,  like  the  tender  sapling,  which  the 
Bchoolboy  uses  to  ensnare  the  rabbit,  and  which,  by  the  too  long  use 
of  it  in  the  bent  position,  will  finally  lose  its  force  and  elasticity. 

Among  the  neighbors  of  Major  Otley  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  a  village  politician  and  a  democrat.  Notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ference in  the  political  creeds  between  the  Major, who  was  a  federalist, 
and  his  democratic  neighbor,  they  were  firm  personal  friends.  He 
was  a  man  of  mild  temper,  aifiicted  with  the  asthma,  and  an  intole- 
rable talker.  He  was  more  voluble  than  the  Major  in  his  political  dis- 
plays, and  out-talked,  or  rather  talked  him  down  by  an  unbroken  flow 
of  unappeasable  volubility,  but  the  asthma  would  prove  the  Major's 
friend ;  and  he  would  reply,  in  a  more  calm  and  deliberate  tone,  and 
fait  the  harder  blows  in  the  caustic  and  withering  sarcasms  in  which 


grocery  controversy,  in  which  the  Major  woOld  i 
sarcasms  at  the  inconsistency  of  the  views,  the 
the  doctrines,  and  at  those  weak  points  of  pri\ 
Tom  Moore  has  immortalized  for  posterity  in 
the  Major  charged  upon  the  Apostle  of  Liberty 
regarded  with  an  admiration  akin  to  idolatr 
personal  friendship  could  subsist  between  such  1 
versialists.  Such,  however,  was  the  fact.  Av 
battle,  and  from  the  presence  of  spectators,  th< 
the  mild  and  winning  virtues  of  his  democra 
upon  his  part,  never  failed  to  recognize  in  the  M 
the  stem  virtues  of  the  Roman.  The  Majoi 
was  the  father  of  two  sons,  and,  besides,  had  re 
the  son  of  a  distant  connection,  upon  whom  he 
care  and  external  regard  which  he  gave  to  h 
bad  him  well  educated,  and  furnished  him  wit 
portunity  to  acquire  the  profession  of  the  la^ 
gentleman  some  of  our  readers'are  acquaintec 
he,  was  gifted  by  nature  with  fine  sense,  but  it 
to  him,  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar  disposit 
was  affectionate,  mild,  timid,  and  yet  his  frame 
fill.  He  was  utterly  incompetent  to  undergo  t 
conflict  of  mind  and  soul,  which  his  profes 
shrank  fi*om  opposition,  and  instinctively  avoid 
test  of  the  actual  world.  His  disposition  was 
ing.  He  could  not  face  his  species  in  any  effor 
ness  of  purpose  and  resolute  will.  As  a  coi 
the  bar,  and  saw  others  of  much  intellectual  I 
in  the  career  of  life.  His  intercourse  and  n 
his  benefactor,  had  been  of  such  a  character 
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inse  without  that  superadded  quality,  which  oppression  and  the 
stern  lessons  of  hard  fortune  will  impart  to  a  character  deficient  in 
resoluteness  of  purpose^  It  is  not  always  the  most  benevolent  act 
to  remove  the  young,  of  either  sex,  out  of  their  natural  station  in 
society.  His  shrinking  timidity  became  the  bane  of  his  existence, 
and,  like  a  discolored  vein  in  a  noble  block  of  marble,  will  deface 
the  choicest  statue  which  the  chisel  of  a  Praxiteles  could  work  out 
of  it.  It  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  thing,  that  the  mildest  natures 
are  often  forced  into  the  possession  of  a  degree  of  desperate  courage 
by  adverse  fortune,  and  a  fierce  conflict  with  life,  for  a  hard  exist- 
ence that  often  makes  them  shining  characters  in  the  busy  scenes  of 
life.  But  then  that  adverse  fortune  and  that  forced  conflict,  must 
assume  a  point  of  intensity  sufficient  to  banish  all  timidity  and 
sense  of  inferiority.  And  this  rarely  happens  to  those  who  have 
been  removed  from  a  hard  to  a  better,  but  to  an  unnatural  position. 
There  were  too  many  of  the  elements  of  kindness  hovering  around 
him,  to  permit  the  growth  in  him  of  this  fruit  of  a  hard  and  chilled 
nature.  Situated  as  he  was  with  regard  to  the  family  of  Major  Otley , 
in  consequence  of  the  familiarity  between  his  benefactor  and  the  old 
federalist,  he  was  never  an  unwelcome  guest  in  the  family  circle. 
His  mild,  subdued  and  retiring  manners,  and  his  poor  and  orphanage 
condition,  disarmed  Major  Otley  of  all  care  or  apprehension. 

Nothing,  under  the  circumstances,  was  more  natural  in  the  world, 
than  that  an  attachment  should  spring  up  between  him  and  Ellen 
Otley.  An  attachment  did  spring  up,  of  the  most  pure,  disinterested 
and  absorbing  nature.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  sprightliness  of 
her  character  accorded  well  with  the  philosophic  gloominess  of  his. 
His  still  and  quiet  despondencies  of  nature  found  relief  in  the  un- 
failing elasticity  and  hopefulness  of  hers.  Her  vivacity  was  in 
happy  contrast  with  the  subdued  eloquence  of  his  gentle  and  de- 
sponding words.  They  loved  as  people  rarely  love  in  this  world. 
The  quiet  and  easy  tone  of  his  character  was  well  calculated  to  win 
a  vivacious  and  gay  girl,  whose  lively  fancy  did  more  than  half  the 
work,  and  he  loved,  admired,  and  indeed  envied  her  happy  nature ; 
and  he  loved  her  because  he  was  indeed  beloved  by  this  happy,  holy, 
elevated  and  lovely  woman,  the  only  thing  in  the  world,  of  any 
value  in  the  world's  eye,  that  did  love  him.  What  wonder  that  Ae, 
cast  like  a  weed  at  sea,  and  meeting  the  solace  of  affection  nowhere 
else  in  the  world,  should  be  penetrated  with  a  tenderness  for  her  that 
knew  no  bounds ;  for  her  who,  like  an  angel  from  the  upper  spheres, 
had  consented  to  be  the  "  bright  particular  star"  of  his  more  than 
eastern  idolatry,  and  thus  more  than  repaying  him  in  the  priceless 
richness  of  the  treasure  of  her  affection,  for  the  hard  fate  which  bore 
80  oppressively  upon  him  in  the  world.  This  affection,  deep  and  ab- 
sorbing as  it  was,  and  notwithstanding  its  continuance  for  many 
months,  and  the  lengthy  correspondence  to  which  it  gave  rise,  was 
wholly  unsuspected  and  undiscovered  by  the  father  of  Ellen,  until  it 
had  shot  its  roots  into  the  nature  of  each,  and  to  eradicate  which 
was  to  cost  a  tearful  and  bitter  agony.  That  discovery  came,  and 
with  it  came  a  crushing  blow,  as  fell  as  the  bolt  of  heaven.     Ere- 


Ellen  dear,"  he  would  reply,  "  your  father  wouL 
me.  He  would  forbid  me  his  house.  To  be 
priceless  privilege  of  seeing  you,  and  hearing  a  ' 
to  me  than  the  melody  of  the  spheres,  and  from 
the  hard  and  seared  life  I  live,  is  the  only  coi 
visits  mc,  how  could  I  endure  life  1  I  would 
some  distant  land,  and,  like  the  good  Job,  ' 
when  I  could  find  the  grave.' — No,  no  ;  let  us  hoj 
And  thus  it  ran  on  in  a  smooth  current  of  unfath 
happy  lovers.  It  was  too  pure  long  to  last.'  H< 
one  of  Ellen's  letters  full  of  the  eloquent  words 
a  flushed  and  excited  nature  he  exhibited  it  to  his 
with  the  folly  of  madness,  and  placed  his  terms 
probation  upon  it,  in  language  which  admitted 
doubt  He  lefl  his  daughter  in  an  agony,  suffic 
a  heart  of  adamant.  The  Major  was  as  prom] 
commonly  slow  to  deliberate.  He  hunted  up 
upon  his  head  a  torrent  of  unmeasured  vituperati 
stoutest  heart  would  have  quailed.  He  accused 
duplicity  and  the  basest  ingratitude — that  he  h 
the  common  civility  of  permitting  him,  a  poor  ai 
with  no  ability  to  support  himself,  and  with  a  di 
aught  he  knew,  and  which  he  strongly  suspected- 
and  that  he  had  basely  turned  this  license  of  an  i 
into  the  foul  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  win  the 
ish  girl,  and  whom  he  was  base  enough  to  desire 
same  condition  of  poverty  and  degradation  witl 
which  he  would  never  arise.  "  Now,  young  ma 
in  that  concentrated  tone  of  passion  which  is  al' 
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came  to  her  relief.  To  it  she  was  indebted  for  her  life,  and  for  the 
returning  love  of  it.  With  her  returning  love  of  life,  she  regained 
measurably  her  elasticity  of  spirits,  but  the  sentiment  of  love  for 
Carroll  was  never  wholly  eradicated. 

About  the  time  of  the  departure  of  Carroll,  at  the  stem  mandate  of 
the  indignant  father.  Col.  Teadriver,  then  a  young  gentleman  of  shin- 
ing manners  and  pleasing  address,  and  independent  estate,  settled  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  village  where  Major  Otley  lived.  The  love 
affair  between  Carroll  and  Ellen  had  never  become  the  subject  of  vil- 
lage gossip,  as  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  convince  the  public 
that  Ellen  Otley  could  ever  have  been  induced  to  place  her  affections 
upon  such  a  person  as  Carroll,  and  her  family  had  taken  pains  not  to 
let  the  secret  escape.  In  process  of  time  Ellen  returned  to  her 
father's  house.  Her  marriage  with  Col.  Teadriver  at  length  was 
much  a  match  of  her  father's  making.  She  yielded  obedience  to  her 
father's  urgent  entreaties,  with  a  submissive  heart,  satisfied  that  she 
was  greatly  beloved,  and  if  she  did  not  deeply  love,  resolved  to 
make  a  kind  and  dutiful  wife,  if  she  could  not  make  a  loving  one. 
The  marriage  was  one  of  those  marriages  of  convenience  which  has 
the  blessings  of  friends,  and  the  promise  of  happiness.  She  became 
the  mother  of  a  daughter,  who  was  called  Ellen,  afler  her  mother, 
and  this  was  the  only  child  they  ever  had,  and  was,  as  stated,  the 
idol  of  her  father.  While  little  Ellen  was  yet  quite  young,  pecuniary 
embarrassments  overtook  Col.  Teadriver,  and  stripped  him  of  the 
largest  portion  of  his  fortune,  and  the  remainder  was  held  by  so  pre- 
carious a  tenure,  that  he  conceived  it  to  be  more  prudent  to  remove 
into  the  then  colony  of  Texas.  Here  he  secured  valuable  lands,  and 
was  soon  well  to  do  in  the  world.  He  had  resided  here  a  few  years, 
and  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  struggle  in  which  the  colony 
was  then  engaged,  in  obtaining  from  the  hard  rule  of  a  distant  au- 
thority some  semblance  of  popular  institutions.  Upon  a  pleasant 
summer  evening  in  the  mon^  of  May,  there  arrived  in  the  town, 
near  which  the  Col.  lived,  a  gentleman  of  pleasing  and  quiet  man- 
ners, who  professed  to  be  a  music  teacher.  This  was  Carroll.  The 
meeting  between  him  and  Ellen  Teadriver  was  of  the  most  exciting 
character.  He  contrived  that  the  recognition  should  take  place  when 
they  were  alone.  The  old  fires  were  quickly  revived.  Her  affection 
for  him  now  sprang  from  commiseration  for  his  peculiar  character, 
as  an  outlaw  and  wanderer  in  the  world,  in  consequence  of  an  un- 
subdued and  undying  love  for  her.  Could  woman  be  assailed  on  a 
tenderer  point  1  She  knew  nothing  of  him,  but  as  one  who  was 
stricken  with  a  hopeless  and  remediless  passion,  of  which  she  was 
the  unhappy  object.  He  represented  it  as  a  mill-stone  around  the 
neck  of  his  enterprise.  What  was  the  world  without  her — what  the 
rewards  of  the  world  unless  for  her  1  Their  meetings  were  frequent 
and  distiitesing.  She  loved  from  pity,  and  he  from  the  unchastened 
longings  of  his  nature,  for  the  only  thing  which,  in  the  voyage  of 
life,  had  ever  bestowed  upon  him  the  rich  offering  of  a  pure  and 
holy  affection.  Madness  was  in  his  idolatry,  and  hers  was  subdued 
into  the  absorbing  hope  to  induce  him  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 


Her  at  once  to  the  full  and  resolute  determinatio 
tegrity  of  her  marital  vows  and  strict  fidelity  t< 
station. 

The  continuance  of  Carroll  in  the  village  was 
class  in  music  to  teach ;  he  was  spell-bound  by 
love  for  Ellen,  notwithstanding  his  repeated  pr< 
peated  solicitations  to  remove  elsewhere,  and  el 
practice  of  the  law.  Ellen  did  not  doubt  bu 
distinguish  himself,  if  he  could  be  induced  to 
exertion.  Alas !  he  was  not  even  the  man  h 
knew  him.  His  hard  struggle  with  the  world  \ 
effect  upon  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  his  chi 
come  radically  insincere.  He  had  become  a  wli 
time-server.  He  had  grown  to  be  intensely  i 
the  world  by  his  own  want  of  success  in  it,  gr< 
stability  and  want  of  firmness  which  he  conti 
had  degenerated  into  a  servile  flatterer  of  all,  fi 
expect  anything,  and  was  a  mere  hanger-on  in 
without  object  in  life,  and,  like  a  waif  at  sea,  a 
the  current  of  circumstances  might  drift  him. 

Ellen  knew  none  of  this ;  she  was  a  martyi 
integrity  of  heart  never  suffered  or  was  shaken, 
defect  in  it  was  her  love  for  him,  which  survi 
under  the  weight  of  adverse  circumstances  in 
hopeless  affection.  She  strove  against  it ;  the 
of  silent  tears.  She  prayed  against  it,  but  the  h 
her  entreaties.  She  suffered  in  spirits  and  sh 
Her  loss  of  spirits  and  her  loss  of  health  could 
worldly  eye  of  the  Colonel.  With  him  "  once 
not  "  once  to  be  resolved."  The  fidelity  of  a  d 
the  secret  of  their  correspondence,  gave  way  a1 
of  the  Colonel ;  and  by  her  information  he  was  1 
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CM  of  nature  has  himself  placed  within  my  bosom,  and  which  I  know 
lias  no  unholy  taint  in  it,  and  which  is  as  pure  as  the  love  which  the  holy 
«f  the  earth  entertain  for  the  object  of  all  human  worship.  Does  the 
philosophy  of  the  world  condemn  an  affection  like  ours,  springing  un- 
controllable from  the  depths  of  pure  hearts ;  let  us  turn  to  a  higher  source 
fer  our  consolation  and  reward. 

*  To  the  pure  in  beait,  all  thingB  are  pore/ 

**  If  it  were  wrong,  Gk>d  would  have  heard  your  prayer,  and  given  me 
relief.     It  cannot  be  wrong  when  we  purpose  nothing,  when  we  desire 
nothinff.    My  affection  for  you  is  the  living  element  of  my  nature.    It 
18  the  food  of  my  life,  and  tlie  breath  of  my  soul.  I  cannot  live  without  iL 
It  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  my  nature,  and  that  nature  must  be  dis- 
solved into  its  original  elements,  before  the  impress  of  this  feeling  shall  ever 
leave  it.    I  cannot  live  without  it,  and  for  it  I  am  willing  to  die.     What 
charm  has  the  world  for  me  1  What  is  its  wealth  but  a  demon  in  disguise, 
whose  vocation  it  is  to  chill  and  petrify  the  higher  emotions  of  exalted 
natures  ?    What  is  fame  to  me,  alone  in  the  worla,  but  a  cheating  sound  ? 
We  are  not  without  elevated  examples  in  history.     Poetry  has  enshrined 
those  examples,  and  they  have  travelled  down  the  stream  of  time  for  our 
comfort  and  consolation.    But  yet  how  vain  are  all  words !     if  my  stay- 
ing distresses  you,  I  ought  not  to  stay.     I  have  no  right  to  inflict  upon 
^oa  any  of  the  bitterness  of  my  own  wrung  nature.    I  have,  no  right  to 
^ve  indulgence  to  the  honest  emotions  of  my  heart,  if  it  brings  distress  to 
yoa.     If  it  kill  nie,  yet  will  I  go.     Here  I  utter  the  word — that  word 
^vhich  the  poet  truly  says  *  makes  us  linger,*  the  word  that  is  the  death- 
^nell  to  all  the  treasured  hopes  of  my  heart — farewell.    But  oh  !  cannot  I 
you  once  more?  Yours,  C." 


How  true  it  is,  that  man  may  **  smile  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain !" 
The  following  was  the  reply  : — 

*'  My  dear  C. — We  must  part.  There  is  no  alternative  left  us  but  duty. 
Duty  I  owe  to  one  who  is  now  i^orant  of  our  attachment,  and  upon 
whose  ignorance  depends  my  happiness.  I  cannot  doubt  the  truth  and 
-purity  of  his  affection,  and  am  unwilling  to  subject  him  to  such  tests  as 
would  inevitably  be  the  consequence  of  your  remaining  longer  here.  He 
may  know  it,  and  his  knowledge  would  be  the  ugnal  of  our  mutual  de- 
struction. Let  me  entreat  you  to  this  step,  with  all  the  earnestness  and 
persuasion  to  which  1  have  a  right  to  appeal. 

"  If  there  indeed  be,  upon  your  part,  a  tithe  of  the  purity  of  affection 
and  self-sacrificing  spirit  which  I  feel  within  me,  I  do  not  permit  myself 
to  conceive  it  to  be  a  hard  task  to  submit  to  duty  ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be 
enabled  to  induce  you  to  summon  a  like,  elevated  sentiment,  which  I  am 
sure  cannot  be  a  stranger  to  your  bosom.  My  happiness  and  peace  of 
mind  demand  your  departure.  How  often  have  you  promised  me,  at  the 
eloquence  of  my  tears  and  entreaties,  and  with  a  seeming  sincerity,  which 
I  was  but  too  eager  to  credit,  that  you  would  not  prolong  your  stay.  Why 
are  you  so  desponding  1  Will  not  I  rejoice  if  you  succeed  in  life  ?  U 
that  not  worth  your  ambition  1  If  you  can  pve  me  real  joy,  the  only 
joy  which  you  now  have  it  in  your  power  to  impart  to  me,  will  you  not, 
my  dear  C,  stifle  the  voice  of  a  vain  hope,  make  me  happy  in  the  only 
way  in  your  power,  by  continuing  the  honorable  profession  of  the  law,  and 
rise  to  distinction.  Oh !  how  my  heart  would  rejoice  to  see  you  a  shin- 
ing character  in  the  honorable  walks  of  life !  You  have  talents — call  am- 
bition to  your  aid.    Yoa  say  life  has  no  charm  for  yon,  unless  I  mingle 


a  prayer  to  heaven,  that  yoa  may  have  strength  to  8n{ 
My  prayer  is,  go— and  at  once. 

Farewell. 

This  correspondence,  and  the  conversations  ¥ 
satisfied  him  that  his  wife  was  the  innocent  victi 
guided  imagination;  that  her  fancy  had  paints 
character,  in  its  rainbow  tints ;  one  who  was  gift* 
eloquence  and  fascination  of  words,  which  not 
the  erring  and  forsaken  sons  of  genius.  That  hei 
the  delusive  outshoot  of  an  excited  fancy,  did  not 
less  desolating  to  Col.  Teadriver.  If  a  stroke  of 
less  day — ^a  familiar,  but  forcible  image — ^had  l 
him,  he  could  not  have  been  more  astounded.  1 
which  his  heart  reposed  had  been  violently,  an 
monitory  warning,  removed,  and  he  stood  a  w 
man,  without  the  hope  of  revenge,  or  the  possibil: 
;  one  of  those  scathing  strokes  of  Providence  w 

disclosed  in  this  strange  world,  that  makes,  o: 
spectacle  of  living  wonder  to  himself.  A  black 
pulsive  future,  unrelieved  by  any  star  of  hope  i 
which  it  lowered,  was  before  him.  The  conscioi 
spair  was  his  companion.  A  man  of  indomital 
could  afford  no  relief.  A  man  of  great  self-relia 
no  consolation  in  it.  A  man  of  ambition,  it  wa 
A  man  of  pride,  it  added  to  the  bitteraess  of  the 
high  elements  of  character  do  in  this  withering 
could  resentment  do  1  It  would  have  been  as  8 
enraged  because  his  heart  palpitated  irregularlj 
have  been  enraged  because  his  pulsation  was  hi 
remove  the  fatal  knowledge,  which,  like  iron,  had 
and  there  rankled  ?     He  had  shed  blood — ^it  ha( 
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ought  not  to  cost  me  a  moment's  regret.    There  is  a  man  in  town 
^vhom  I  do  not  doubt  to  be  an  unmitigated  villain.     Great  parted 
creation  !     This  shall  be  the  instrument  of  my  vengeance,"  showing  it 
to  her,  while  his  voice  and  manner  indicated  the  most  intense  ex- 
citement, which  he  in  vain  endeavored  to  conceal  under  an  assumed 
calmness  of  exterior,  **  this  I  mean  to  drive  into  his  brain,  inch  by 
inch.     I  shall  take  occasion  so  to  do  it,  as  that  I  can  see,  as  it  shall 
slowly  penetrate  to  the  seat  of  life,  the  images  of  guilt  and  despair, 
as  they  shall  disclose  themselves  upon  his  dying  face.      He  has 
wronged  me,  and  this  shall  be  my  revenge.'*     He  leaned  over  and 
hissed  the  loathed  name  into  her  ears.     She  uttered  no  word,  and  she 
made  no  cry.     She  cast  a  startled  and  hurried  glance  upon  his  face. 
It  was  enough — without  a  shudder  or  a  groan  she  fell  in  speechless 
stupefaction  at  his  feet.     And  there  he  let  her  lie.     Quick  as  thought, 
and  with  the  remembrance  of  his  daughter  at  his  heart,  he  stepped  to 
the  door,  closed  it,  and  turned  the  lock,  and  let  the  curtains  fall  at  the 
windows.     He  deliberately  took  a  chair,  drew  it  near  her  person  in 
inanimate  prostration,  and  sat  down  near  her  side.     Here  he  re- 
mained a  moment,  and  a  heavy  sigh,  as  though  his  strong  nature 
Would  rend  apart,  burst  from  him.     He  then  slowly  uttered,  "  poor 
fool,  poor  fool."     And  the  fullness   of  his  desolation  came  vividly 
Over  him,  scorching  and  seariug  for  the  time  all  human  ties  and  all 
human  emotion. 

As  the  Colonel  was  a  singular  man,  the  reader  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  soliloquy  which  we  are  about  to  give  over  the  person 
of  his  inanimate  wife,  should  partake  of  this  trait  of  his  character. 
"We  must  premise  that  the  Colonel,  being  a  military  personage,  had 
some  singular  antipathies.     He  detested  a  red-head  and  a  music- 
inaster.    He  began,  "  Great  parted  creation  ! — a  victim  to  a  red-head 
und  a  music-teacher!     My  God,  was  the  like  ever  known?     The 
mystery  to  me  is,  that  she  should  love  that  whining  wretch  !  such  a 
^base,  perfidious,  smooth,  dissembling,  hypocritical  villain — one  who 
could  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  hospitable  hearth,  to  which  he  was 
invited  as  a  reputed  man  of  honor,  and  there  to  whisper  the  poison 
of  his  guilty  admiration  into  the  guileless  ears  of  this  poor  fool,  con- 
secrated by  the  ties  of  the  altar !     Meeting  me  in  the  accustomed 
walks  of  life,  with  the  smile  and  the  ready  lie,  and  carrying  on  his 
game  of  deceit  to  my  undoing  !     '  Peril  of  devils,'*  we  shall  be  yet 
equal.     Could  the  curse  of  ruined  happiness  and  peace  here,  expedite 
the  blow  which  Heaven  is  sure  to  send  upon  the  head  of  one  so  void 
of  honor,  his  heart  would  at  once  fester  in  despair  and  remorse. 
How  pleasantly  did  this  villain,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  wooing  of 
the  wife  of  another,  and  the  mother  of  my  sweet  Ellen,  who  has  just 
budded  into  womanhood,  seem  to  sail  along  with  the  evident  ab- 
sence of  all  manliness,  all  trace  of  honorable  feeling — any  discovera- 
ble germ  of  virtue.     "  Do  the  pages  of  history,"  and  here  the  Colo- 
nel's mind  took  one  of  its  singular  turns,  "or  the  realms  of  poetry, 
disclose  a  case  of  such  success  in  a  red-head,  and  a  music-teacher  ? 
And  then  the  dark  infamy  of  the  remorseless  wretch,  to  seek  to 
prostitute  the  pure  word  of  God  to  the  purpose  of  the  villain,  by  the 


uei  sab  mouoniess,     oue   rusv,  s>uo  uuic»«T  m^»w 
breast — she  clung  to  him  madly — she  seized 
spasm  of   despair  and  alarm  ;   and  then,    "  O. 
husband  !"  and  in  an  agony  of  remorse,  besou^ 
forgiveness,  as  his  belief  of  her  purity.     "  Loo 
my  heart,  I  am  true'' — and  thus  she  ran  on  in  th£ 
which  a  woman  can  only  use  in  such  circumstan 
passionate  outlay  of  womanly  grief  and  eloque 
of  the  Colonel  indicated  mute  despair.     Finally 
for  his  wife,  the  peculiarity  of  her  situation,  his 
the  purity  of  her  character,  and  the  weight  of 
he  had  met  with  in  the  world,  and  now  this  imme; 
unmanned  him,  and  the  eccentric  and  stem  O 
solved  into  a  flood  of  tears,  the  first  time  for  thi: 
flow  of  bitter  grief  found  comparative  relief, 
ever  cure  the  desolation  that  was  at  his  heart, 
tressing  scene  was  over,  the  Colonel  walked  u] 
very   benignant  purposes.     But  the  bird  had 
Teacher  had  taken  the  hint.     He  was  gone,  and  i 
The  Colonel  did  not  pursue  him.     In  process  < 
regained  a  portion  of  domestic  happiness  :  his 
so  uncomplaining,  so  submissive,  so  watchful  o 
solicitous  for  his  happiness.     But  he  had  receiv( 
his  nature  never  recovered ;  and  as  his  gayety 
for  quaint  sayings  also  departed,  until  he  becan 
mon  mould.     The  tenpenny  nail  he  ever  kept 
his  pocket  when  he  was  killed.     Whenever  he 
any  occasional  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  o 
of  his  wife,  he  would  slightly,  and  in  a  casual 
motion  to  it.     It  never  failed  to  have  its  effi 
have  the  silent  tears  of  joy  coursed  each  othe 
his  wife,  to  know  as  she  did  that  this  small  to) 
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he  saw  him  in  the  hands  of  his  committees.  At  the  moment  of  the 
recognition,  the  Colonel  turned  and  walked  away,  and  muttered  to 
himself,  "  My  lark,  I  will  let  you  pass  through  the  sieve  of  my  com- 
mittees, as  my  friend  the  one-eyed  lawyer  facetiously  remarked." 
With  that  story  the  reader  is  acquainted.  The  history  of  the  CJolo- 
Qers  daughter  may  next  amuse  the  reader. 

Ibrbdix. 


ART.  V.-THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

WAR     OF   THE    KATGHSaS— CHICKASAW  WARS DEFEAT    OP   BXENVILLS — 

EARLY  HISTORY.* 

Ik  the  first  number  of  this  compendious  history,  we  reached  the 
period  when  Loubois,  having  driven  the  Natchez  tribe  from  the  eastern 
ehores  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  having  also  erected  and  garrisoned 
a  new  fort  at  Natchez,  returned  to  New-Orleans  with  the  rescued 
captives,  to  make  fresh  preparations  for  the  pursuit  and  extermina- 
tion of  the  fugitive  savages.  The  further  prosecution  of  the  war  was 
delayed  till  the  ariival  of  reinforcements  from  France.  In  the  mean- 
time the  French  succeeded  in  forming  alliances  with  several  power- 
ful tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  south,  as  well  as  the  Illinois  and 
Wabash  regions. 

The  Natchez,  expecting  an  invasion,  fortified  themselves,  with  great 
skill,  at  a  point  on  Black  River,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Ouachita 
and  Little  rivers,  near  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Trinity  now 
stands. 

M.  Perrier,  by  whom  the  war  was  to  be  conducted,  having  organ- 
ized all  the  effective  force  of  the  colony,  which,  (inclusive  of  a  rein- 
forcement of  180  soldiers  from  France,)  did  not  exceed  one  thousand 
men — commenced  his  campaign.  Leaving  about  200  men  to  defend 
the  colony  at  home,  he  embarked  at  New-Orleans,  and  ascended  to 
Black  River,  with  an  army  numbering  little  over  700  men.  On  the 
20th  of  January  he  came  in  sight  of  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy, 
where  the  "  Suns"  had  resolved  on  a  desperate  defence.  On  his  way 
to  the  fort,  the  French  general  had  been  reinforced  by  about  350 
Indian  allies,  who  proved  to  be  of  invaluable  service  in  the  battle 
which  ensued. 

The  besieged  made  valorous  resistance  for  the  space  of  three  days, 
when,  M.  Perrier  having  brought  up  his  artillery,  they  hoisted  a  flag- 
of-truce.  After  fruitless  negotiations,  which  consumed  many  hours, 
the  French  commenced,  and  kept  up  a  furious  cannonade  on  the  fort, 
until  a  sudden  tempest  interrupted  their  fire.  The  Natchez  availed 
themselves  of  the  storm  and  darkness,  to  retreat  into  the  neighboring 
swamps,  but  the  Indian  allies  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  them,  while  the 
French  stormed  the  entrenchments.  The  former  succeeded  in  captu- 
ring 427  of  the   Natchez — ^and  with  these  prisoners,  the   French 
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post.  But  St.  Den7^  adopted  timely  measures  o: 
secured  the  aid  of  several  friendly  tribes,  succ 
fought  battle,  in  repulsing  them.  Following  u] 
pursued  them  to  a  neighboring  fort,  to  which  th( 
gallantly  assaulted  them,  killed  92  braves,  and  r< 
the  remainder.  This  was  the  closing  scene  of  th< 
and  the  scattered  remnant  of  this  once  powerful 
corporated  themselves  with  the  Chickasaw,  an^  oth* 
French.  Into  those  tribes  they  infused  their  own 
as  will  be  perceived  hereafter,  and  succeeded 
fires  which  the  French  vainly  supposed  had  b( 
blood  of  the  Natchez.* 

The  colony  of  Louisiana,  though  victorious,  wa 
the  frequent  drafts  which  the  war  had  created 
population,  and  rejoiced  in  the  return  of  peace 
minished  their  intercourse  and  trade  with  the  Ii 
withdrawn  one  main  source  of  their  prosperity, 
benefit  resulted  from  this,  inasmuch  as  it  indi 
Company,"  which  had  hitherto  monopolized  this 
surrender  their  charter — ^and  gave  the  King  of  Fr 
of  which  he  immediately  availed  himself,  of  < 
subjects  equal  privileges,  as  to  commerce,  wit 
Louisiana. 

Under  the  new  organization  of  the  govemn 
commandant-general.  Loubois,  who  distinguii 
Rosalie,  was  made  lieutenant  for  Louisiana ;  ai 
had  acquired  reputation  in  the  Black  River  c 
lieutenant  for  the  Illinois  country. 

The  population  of  the  whole  colony  now  exa 
which  2,000  were  slaves.  The  settlements  w€ 
along  the  fertile  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  Red, 
Illinois  and  Wabash  rivers.     Above  New-Orlea 
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ment  well  organized,  and  religious  instruction  amply  supplied  by  the 
vicar  of  New-Orleans,  which  then  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Quebec. 
But  these  gleams  of  prosperity  were  soon  obscured  by  the  "  Chick- 
asaw war."  Afler  having  read  the  foregoing  pages,  it  would  naturally 
be  concluded,  that  the  colonists  would  not  again  engage  in  war,  with- 
out urgent  necessity ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  all  wars  be- 
tween European  emigrants  and  the  aborigines  of  America,  have  re- 
sulted from  the  perfidy,  violence  and  oppression  of  the  former,  who 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  decision  of  Cyrus,  as  related  by  Zenophon, 
that  the  big  boy,  who  had  a  very  small  coat,  had  a  right  to  compel 
the  little  boy,  who  had  a  very  large  one,  to  exchange  with  him. 

The  Indians  very  naturally  considered  this  regard  to  the  mere  ^*  fit- 
ness of  things,"  as  being  by  no  means  a  correct  rule  of  justice.  If 
the  numbers  of  the  white  men  in  the  old  world  required  additional 
domain,  the  red  man's  occupation  as  a  hunter  required  extensive 
wilds  remote  from  civilization.  The  interests,  as  well  as  the  habits, 
of  the  two  races,  were  therefore  equally  antagonistic.  Every  addi- 
tional mile  settled  by  the  white  man,  was  equivalent  to  a  spolia- 
tion of  ten  miles  pf  the  Indians'  hunting  grounds. 

For  a  long  time^he  Chickasaw  tribe  had  been  hostile  to  the  French, 
and,  as  has  been  already  related,  had  incorporated  with  their  nation 
the  refugees  of  the  Natchez  tribe,  which  act  was  itself  a  defiance  of 
the  French.  They  had  frequently,  at  former  periods,  instigated 
small  tribes  to  incursions  upon  the  white  settlements  ;  and  influenced 
by  English  emissaries,  had  entirely  excluded  French  traders  from 
their  borders.  They  also  committed  frequent  hostilities  upon  the 
voyageurs  between  Mobile  and  the  Illinois  settlements,  until  the  year 
1729.  About  this  time,  they  commenced  urging  the  league  and  con- 
spiracy, which  eventuated  in  the  Natchez  massacre.  Afler  the  de- 
feat of  the  Natchez  tribe,  the  refugees,  who  joined  the  Chickasaws, 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  latter  to  open  hostilities  against  the 
French,  and  renewed  the  depredations,  which,  for  a  time,  had  been 
suspended,  upon  the  French  commerce.  In  consequence  of  these 
acts,  the  river  trade  was  virtually  suspended,  and  the  colonies  kept 
in  continual  alarm. 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  1734,  Bienville  returned  from 
France,  bearing  a  fresh  commission  from  the  King,  as  Governor  and 
Ck>mmandant^General  of  Louisiana.  His  name  had  once  been  terri- 
ble to  the  savages,  and  he  doubted  not  it  would  now  frighten  them 
into  subjection.  But,  on  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  Natchez 
refugees,  he  received  only  a  bold  refusal.  He  instantly  determined 
to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  savages.  With  this  view,  he  com- 
menced levying  troops  upon  the  upper  and  lower  Mississippi,  and  at 
Mobile,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Choctaws,  who  agreed  to 
meet  him  with  a  large  body  of  warriors,  at  Fort  Tombigby,  on  the 
river  of  that  name.  D'Artaguette,  commandant  at  Fort  Qiartres, 
was  ordered  to  march  his  whole  disposable  force  to  the  Chickasaw 
nation,  across  the  country,  from*  Chickasaw  Bluff,  to  which  point 
he  was  to  descend  the  Mississippi  from  Illinois,  and  to  join 
the  grand   army   under  Bienville,  who  had  resolved  to    ascend 


bigby  till  the  4th  day  of  May,  only  six  days  befo 
junction  of  the  grand  army  with  D'Artaguette's 
the  designated  point  of  junction  required  twenty 
the  arrival  of  one  of  the  divisions  without  the  o 
and  exposing  each  to  the  danger  of  being  cut  off 
destroyed  separately. 

They  at  length  reached  the  point  of  the  river, 
miles  from  the  nearest  Chickasaw  town,and  debark 
ade  for  the  protection  of  the  sick,  and  of  the  st 
lliis  done,  Bienville  marched  in  quest  of  the  e 
25th  of  May  encamped  in  view  of  their  strongh 
the  Choctaws  attempted  to  surprise  the  enemy. 
At  noon  the  French  advanced,  and  in  two  despl 
repulsed  by  the  deadly  fire  from  the  fort.  Th 
four  hours,  during  which  many  of  the  French  wer 
ed.  Bienville,  seeing  the  British  flag  waving  ove 
despairing  of  success  without  artillery,  drew  off 
lent  order,  leaving  four  officers  and  thirty-two  m 
wounded,  on  the  spot  where  they  fell. 

Next  morning  the  bodies  of  the  French,  ki 
were  discovered  already  quartered  and  impaled  < 
the  fort. 

At  a  league's  distance  from  the  enemy,  Bienvi 
himself,  overwhelmed  with  chagrin,  and  having 
respecting  D'Artaguette's  division,  he  resolved  tc 
prise,  and  return  to  New-Orleans.  On  the  29th 
his  camp,  and  next  day  reached  the  point,  at  th( 
bigby,  where  he  had  deposited  his  stores ;  and 
dismissed  his  Choctaw  warriors,  he  threw  his  can 
and.  floating  down  thft  riv^r  with   h\a.  nmnnv  waoaI 
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enemy,  with  his  lieutenants,  Vincennes  and  Voisin,  and  the  Jesuit, 
Senat,  he  sought  for  intelligence  respecting  Bienville.  But  on  the 
20th  of  May,  his  Indian  allies,  eager  for  the  fray,  and  impatient  of 
restraint,  forced  him  to  lead  them  on  to  the  attack. 

Hie  Chickasaws  retreated  before  his  well-conducted  assault  from  the 
first  fort  and  town,  to  a  second  town,  from  which  they  also  retreated 
to  a  third  town,  in  assaulting  which  D'Artaguette  received  two 
wounds  which  disabled  him,  and  he  fell.     Dismayed  by  this  misfor- 
tune, the  red  men  of  Illinois  precipitately  fled.     Voisin,  though  only 
sixteen  years  old,  conducted  the  retreat,  forcing  his  men  to  carry 
with  them  such  of  the  wounded  as  could  bear  removal.  D'Artaguette 
remained  where  he  fell,  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  his  faithful  friend 
Senat  and  his  lieutenant  Vincennes,  voluntarily  remained  to  receive 
Ae  last  sigh  of  the  wounded,  or  share  their  captivity. 

D'Artaguette  and  his  companions  were  treated  kindly  by  the  In- 
dians. Their  wounds  were  dressed,  and  they  were  assiduously 
nursed  by  their  captors,  who  were  influenced  by  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  great  ransom  from  Bienville,  who  was  -known  to  be  then  ad- 
vancing to  their  country.  But  the  retreat  of  Bienville  having  de- 
stroyed this  hope,  "Ae  Chickasaws  resolved  to  sacriflce  their  hapless 
captives  to  their  savage  revenge.  They  were  taken  to  a  neighbor- 
ing field,  and  there,  wiUi  the  exception  of  one,  who  was  left  to  re- 
late the  tragedy  to  his  countrymen,  the  prisoners  were  tortured  be- 
fore slow  fires  till  death  ended  their  agonies.  At  this  time,  Bien- 
ville, ignorant  of  D'Artaguette's  unhappy  fate,  and,  doubtless,  chid- 
ing him  for  delay,  was  ingloriously  flying  from  the  strife,  for  which 
he  had  been  so  impatient. 

Not  till  his  arrival  at  New-Orleans  did  Bienville  learn  the  fate  of 
D'Artaguette  and  his  comrades.  Must  not  his  suspicions  of  D'Ar- 
taguette's fidelity,  if  he  entertained  any,  have  been  converted  into 
self-reproaches,  for  having,  by  his  ovm  want  of  energy,  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  such  a  deplorable  catastrophe  1 

To  retrieve  his  late  disgrace,  Bienville  determined  on  an  expedi- 
tion from  the  North,  with  a  grand  army,  by  the  route  which  D'Ar- 
taguette had  pursued  against  the  Chickasaws,  which,  on  being  sub- 
tnitted  to  the  minister,  was  approved.  The  spring  of  1739  was  the 
time  appointed  for  this  invasion,  and  directions  were  given  and  pre- 
parations made  accordingly.  In  the  meantime,  the  Qiickasaws  had 
«ent  runners  to  their  English  friends,  with  numerous  presents,  con- 
misting  of  the  spoils  of  victory,  to  inform  them  of  their  triumph,  and 
solicit  an  alliance  with  them. 

About  the  last  of  May,  1739,  Bienville,  with  his  army  drawn 
from  Mobile  and  the  settlements  contiguous  to  the  lower  Mississippi, 
embarked  in  boats  and  barges  at  New-Orleans,  and  slowly  ascended 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis,  at  which  point 
fae  was  joined  by  La  Buissoniere  with  the  Illinois  division.  Bienville's 
whole  army  now  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  whites,  and  nearly 
twenty-five  hundred  Indians,  making  thirty-seven  hundred  fighting 
men.  Crossing  the  river,  the  army  erected  a  fort  (called  Assumption) 
as  a  depot.     It  was  now  the  middle  of  August,  and  sickiiesa  be;^^ 


. 


it  was  ever  done  by  any  tormai  ueciaratiuu. 

As  long  as  both  Florida  and  Georgia  belong 
this  uncertainty  of  boundary  could  not  be  of  any 
or  give  rise  to  any  conflict  of  jurisdiction;  but 
American  colonies,  including  Georgia,  the  acti 
Florida  on  the  north  became  of  great  important 
had  received  grants  of  land  north  of  the  31st  de 
nor  of  West  Florida,  who  had  no  right  to  mak< 
the  limits  of  West  Florida.  By  the  articles  of 
to  the  United  States,  and  by  the  action  of  a  Bo 
established  by  Congress,  many  of  these  grants 
confirmed ;  buj^  on  the  other  hand,  many  have 
such  confirmation  by  the  government  of  the  I 
other  reasons.! 

This  uncertainty  of  boundary  also  led,  at  a  i 

I  understandings  between  the  United  States  and  i 

I  afler  explained  in  this  narrative. 

i 

!  

I  ART.  YI.-FESTUS.t 

I 

I  **  There  are  more  tliin|r8  in  heaven  and  ear 

i  Than  are  dreamt  of  m  thy  philosophy/* 

1  This  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  longest  and  mo8 

of  the  age.     It  is  the  outpourings  of  the  geni 
barrister,  who,  it  may  be  safely  predicted,  will, 
to  the  dignity  of  the  wool-sack,  if  his  legal 
poetic  abilities.     He  does  not  inform  us  wir 
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apostle,  who  proclaimed  those  words  of  truth  and  soberness  which 
seem  such  madness  and  folly  to  the  wise  men  of  this  world. 

As  we  place  a  high  estimate  upon  this  work,  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  critic  to  write  as  freely  in  condemning  its  faults,  as 
in  lauding  its  merits.  If  a  work  purports  to  teach  a  new  code  of 
morals,  or  to  inculcate  a  new  system  of  religion,  we  would  feel  cul- 
pable in  neglecting  to  scrutinize  it,  in  order  to  detect  any  variation 
from  that  scheme  which  was  planned  by  Him  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake,  and  whose  Word  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  man 
to  know  for  his  temporal  and  eternal  welfare. 

He  spake  inspired: 
Night  and  day,  thoaght  came  unhelped,  undesired, 
Like  blood  to  his  heart.    The  coarse  of  study  he 
Went  throagh  was  of  the  soul-rack.    The  degree 
He  took  was  high :  it  was  wise  wretchedness. 
He  tigered  perfectly. 

God  was  with  him,  and  bade  old  Time,  to  the  youth, 
Unclench  his  heart,  and  teach  the  book  of  ages. 

Now,  such  expressions  as  these  do  not  come  with  a  good  grace 

fiom  the  lips  of  a  young  man  whose  fortune  is  ample,  and  whose 

Experience  coidd  not  have  been  of  so  severe  a  character,  as  fo  have 

"Vrarranted  the  adoption  of  sentiments  which  must  have  been  felt  in 

^dl  their  mtensity  by  him  alone,  who  suffered  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 

^^orld.     Even  if  Milton,  after  a  long  life  of  painful  preparation  by 

J^rayer,  and  patience,  and  temperance,  and  by  the  habitual  contem- 

;|>lation  of  heavenly  things,  had  given  utterance  to  such  language, 

"ve  would  have  deemed  him  presumptuous,  if  not  blasphemous.     See 

^e  difference   between  self-complacency   and  that  proud  humility, 

^which  was  as  becoming  to  his  saintly  spirit  as  the  mantle  of  the 

3)rophet  Elijah  laid  on  by  the  divine  hands. 

And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure, 
Instruct  me,  for  thouknowest ;  thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread, 
Dove-like  aat'st  brooding  o'er  the  vast  abyss. 
And  mad'st  it  pre^ant.     What  in  me  is  dark, 
Illumine.     What  is  low,  raise  and  support ; 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument, 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

This  comparison  is  not  made  with  a  view  to  disparage — for  we  be- 
lieve that  Byron  would  have  been  proud  to  be  the  author  of '  Festus' 
at  any  period  of  his  life,  and  that  even  Milton  himself  would  not 
have  been  ashamed  of  it  in  his  youth.  It  is  unquestionably  a  greater 
production  than  the  "  L' Allegro"  and  the  "  Penseroso,"  as  exquisite 
as  they  are ;  or  even  the  "  CJomus,"  with  its  solemn  grandeur  and  its 
heavenly  purity.  It  would  be  absurd  to  institute  any  comparison 
between  it  and  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness,"  or  the  works  of  any  other 
modem  writer  who  had  scarcely  attained  his  majority — Pope  and 
CSiatterton  not  excepted.     The  plan  of  the  poem  is  evidently  mo- 


ture  years,  and  the  other  the  offspring  of  early  mai 
barrister  may  obtain  a  loftier  niche  in  the  temple  o 
are  secure  of  immortality,  as  long  as  the  world  cont 
the  master-pieces  of  that  art  which  has  been  called 
It  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  enter  into 
criticism  of  the  work.  Had  we  the  capacity  to  do 
be  too  great  an  expenditure  of  time.  Wo  would 
much  on  the  patience  of  our  readers  to  do  more  tfa 
scenes  which  are  but  common  specimens  of  the  § 
entire  work.     In  our  author's  words — 

'Twere  less  toil 
To  baild  Oolossus,  than  to  hew  a  hill 
Into  a  statue. 

The  poem  having  obtained  extraordinary  popu 
and  an  eighth  edition  being  called  for,  the  author  1 
to  prefix  a  "  Proem"  in  order  to  explain — "  revisin, 
certain  passages  that  were  deemed  heretical.     He 

Its  heresies, 
If  soch  they  be,  are  charitable  ones ; 
For  they  who  read  not  in  the  blest  belief 
That  all  souls  may  be  saved,  read  to  no  end. 
We  were  made  to  be  saved. 

We  have  heard  of  amiable  weaknesses,  but  cam 
itable  heresy  to  be  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the  sam 
ligion  is  of  any  importance  at  all,  it  must  be  all 
quently  a  heresy  must  be  fatal,  and  therefore  unr 
may  be  a  physician,  and  there  may  be  physic,  but 
takes  it,  he  cannot  expect  to  be  cured.    The  spir 
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the  entire  work,  is  truly  marvellous.  As  an  example  of  the  crea- 
tive and  plastic  power  of  genius  to  give  to  *^  airy  nothing  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name,"  we  will  select  ^mountain  scene  between 
Festus  and  Lucifer: — 

riSTDS. 

Air  \  And  thou,  wind  ! 
Which  art  the  unseen  similitude  of  God 
The  Spirit,  His  most  meet  and  mightiest  sign, 
The  earth  with  all  her.steadfastDe.-^s  and  strength, 
Sustaining  all,  and  bound  aboat  with  chains 
Of  mountains,  as  is  life  with  mercies,  ranging  round 
With  all  her  sister-orbs,  the  whole  of  Heaven 
{s  not  so  like  the  nnlikenable  One 
As  thou.    Ocean  is  less  divine  than  thee ; 
For  althongh  all  but  limitless,  it  is  yet 
Visible,  many  a  land  not  visiting. 
Bat  thou  art  love-like,  every  where ;  o'er  earth, 
O'er  ocean  triumphing,  and  aye,  with  clouds, 
That  like  the  ghost  oi  ocean's  billows  roll, 
Decking  or  darkening  Heaven.    The  sun's  light 
Floweth  and  ebbeth  daily  like  the  tides ; 
The  moons  doth  grow  or  lessen,  night  bj  night ; 
The  stirless  stars  shine  forth  by  fits  and  hide, 
And  our  companion  comets  come  and  go ; — 
And  all  are  known,  their  laws  and  liberties. 
But  no  man  can  foresee  thy  coming,  none 
Reason  against  thy  going — tiion  art  free, 
The  type  impalpable  ot  Spirit,  thou. 
Thunder  is  but  a  momentary  thing. 
Like  a  world's  death-rattle,  and  is  like  death ; 
And  lightning,  like  the  blaze  of  sin,  can  blind 
Oulv  and  slay.    But  what  are  these  to  thee 
(n  thine  all-present  variousnessT     Now, 
So  light  as  not  to  wake  the  snowiest  down 
Upon  the  dove'^  breast,  winning  her  bright  way, 
Calm  and  sublime,  as  grace  unto  the  soul. 
Towards  her  native  grove ;  now  strong  and  stern 
As  ordnance,  overturning  tree  and  tower ; 
Cooling  the  white  brows  of  the  peaks  of  fire — 
Turning  the  sea's  broad  furrow  like  a  plough — 
Faonins  the  fruitening  plains,  breathing  the  sweets 
Of  meadows,  wandering  o'er  blinding  snows. 
And  sands  like  seabeds,  and  the  streets  of  cities, 
Where  men  as  garnered  grain  lie  heaped  together  ; 
Freshening  the  cheeks,  and  mingling  oft  the  locks 
Of  youth  and  beauty  'neath  star-speaking  eve ; 
Swelling  the  pride  of  canvass,  or,  in  wrath. 
Scattering  the  fleets  of  nations,  like  dead  leaves; 
In  all  the  same  o'ermastering  sightless  force, 
Bowing  the  highest  thingsof  earth  to  eavth, 
And  lifting  up  the  dust  into  the  stars ; 
Fate-like,  compounding  reason,  and  like  God's 
Spirit,  conferring  life  upon  the  world— 
Midst  all  corruption,  incorruptible; 
Monarc'i  of  all  the  elements  !  Hast  thon 
No  soft  Bolian  sylph,  with  sightless  wing, 
To  spare  a  mortal  for  an  hour? 

Luciria. 
Peace,  peace! 


attempted  to  put  suitable  language  into  the  n 
but,  in  order  to  do  the  subject  justice,  He  should 
He  is  described  in  the  Scriptures,  otherwise  th€ 
his  own  inspiration,  and  show  by  what  authori 
fathom  the  councils  of  Divine  Wisdom.     If  oui 
tent  to  this  undertaking,  the  great  Heathen  and 
bards  were  the  men.     And  yet,  it  seems  to  us 
have  signally  failed.     "  It  is  Homer's  thunder- 
many  have  thought  that  Satan  was  the  real  her< 
Epic.     God  is  represented  as  surrounded  by  the 
who  prostrate  themselves  at  his  footstool,  and  o 
of  praise  and  adoration.     Festus  is  a  young  mar 
happiness,  takes  Lucifer  as  his  spiritual  guide,  b 
ducted  through  the  various  scenes  of  this  world,  j 
space,  even  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal.     As  . 
our  hero  gets  into  many  love-scrapes  with  charn 
and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  becomes  considerably 
unhappy  denouement.     His  first  charmer  is  Clara 
settle  his  gloomy  doubts,  and  to  soothe  his  troubl 
vain.     Their  interview,  we  think,  might  have  bee 
if  he  had  been  more  human ;  but  the  divine  spar) 
in  the  bosom  of  the  lovers,  must  have  vent ; — h( 
rocket,  though  it  be  his  unhappy  fate  to  com©  d 
Festus,  who  is  as  deeply  enamored  of  death  anc 
his  lady  love,  after  enveloping  himself  in  a  cloud 
which  neither  of  them  have  any  distinct  idea,  exp 
habit  a  star  alone  with  Clara;  but  concludes  1 
could  do  as  well  without  as  with  it.     We  will  g 
of  a  love  scene,  which  is  exceedingly  beautiful :- 
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It  if  enough.     Fruition  of  the  fruit 
Of  the  great  tree  of  life,  is  not  for  earth. 
Stars  are  its  fruit,  its  lightest  leaf  is  life. 
The  heart  hath  many  sorrows  beside  love, 
Yea,  many  as  the  veins  which  visit  it. 
The  love  of  aught  on  earth  is  not  its  chief, 
Nor  ought  to  be.     Inclusive  of  them  all, 
There  is  one  main  sorrow — Lifb  ;  for  what 
Can  spirit,  severed  from  the  great  one,  God, 
Feel  but  a  longing  to  rejoin 
Its  infinite,  its  author,  and  its  end  1 
And  yet  is  life  a  thing  to  be  beloved. 
And  honored  holily,  and  bravely  borne. 
,  A  man's  life  may  be  all  ease,  and  his  death. 
By  some  dark  chance,  unthought-of  agony  ; — 
Or  life  may  be  all  suffering  and  decease — 
A  flower-like  sleep  ;  or  both  be  full  of  woe, 
Or  each  comparatively  painless.     Blame 
Not  God  for  inequalities  like  these  ! 
They  may  be  justified.     How  canst  thou  know  t 
They  may  be  only  seeming.     Canst  thou  judge  1 
They  may  be  done  away  with  utterly 
By  loving,  fearing,  knowing  God  the  Truth. 
In  all  distress  of  spirit,  grief  of  heart, 
Bodily  agony,  or  mental  woe. 
Rebuffs  and  vain  assumptions  of  the  world. 
Or  the  poor  spite  of  weak  and  wicked  souls. 
Think  thou  on  God  !     Think  what  he  underwent. 
And  did  for  us  as  man.     Weigh  thou  thy  cross 
With  Christ's,  and  judge  which  were  the  heavier. 
Joy  even  in  thine  anguish  ! — Such  was  His, 
But  measurelessly  more.     Thy  suffering 
Assimilateth  thee  to  Him.     Rejoice ! 
Think  upon  what  thou  shalt  be  !     Think  on  God ! 
Then  ask  thyself— what  is  the  world  and  all 
Its  mountainous  inequalities.     Ah,  what ! 
Are  not  all  equal  as  dust  atomies  1 

FBSTUS. 

My  soul's  orb  darkens  as  a  sudden  star, 

'WHiich,  having  for  a  time  exhausted  earth, 

And  half  the  Heavens,  of  wonder,  mortally 

Passes  forever,  not  eclipsed,  consumed ; — 

All  but  a  cloudy  vapor  darkening  there 

The  very  spot  in  space  it  once  illumed. 

Once  to  myself,  I  seemed  a  mount  of  light, 

But  now  a  pit  of  night.     No  more  of  this ! 

Here  have  I  lain  all  day  in  this  green  nook. 

Shaded  by  larch  and  hornbeam,  ash  and  yew  ;— 

A  living  well  and  runnel  at  my  feet, 

And  wild-flowers  dancing  to  some  delicate  air ; 

An  urn-topped  column,  and  its  ivy  wreath, 

Skirting  my  eye,  as  thus  I  lie,  and  look 

Upon  the  blue,  unchanging,  sacred  skies  : 

And  thou,  too,  gentle  Clara,  by  my  side 

With  lightsome  brow  and  beaming  eye,  and  bright, 

Long,  glorious  locks,  which  drop  upon  thy  cheek, 

like  gold-hued  cloud-flakes  on  the  rosy  mom. 

Oh !  when  the  heart  is  full  of  sweets  to  overflowing, 

And  ringing  to  the  music  of  its  love. 


It  is  impossible  to  love  but  one, 
And  yet  I  dare  not  love  thee  as  I  conid  ; 
For  all  that  the  heart  most  longs  for  and  des 
Passes  the  soonest  and  most  utterly — 
The  moral  of  the  world's  great  fable — life  ; 
All  we  enjoy  seems  given  to  deceive  ; 
Or  may  be,  undeceive  us  ;  who  cares  which 
And  when  the  sum  is  done,  and  we  have  pn 
Why  work  it  over  and  over  still  again  1 
I  am  not  what  I  would  be.     Hear  me,  Qod ! 
And  speak  to  me  in  thine  invisible  likeness. 
The  wmd,  as  once  of  yore.     Let  me  be  pure 
Oh  !  I  wish  I  was  a  pure  child  again, 
As  ere  the  clear  could  trouble  me  ;  when  lift 
Was  sweet  and  calm  as  is  a  sister's  kiss  ; 
And  not  the  wild  and  whirlwind  touch  of  pa 
Which,  though  it  hardly  light  upon  the  lip. 
With  breathless  swiftness  sucks  the  soul  ou 
So  that  we  lose  it  and  all  thought  of  it. 
What  is  this  life  wherein  thou  hast  founded 
But  a  bright  wheel  which  bums  itself  away 
Benighting  even  night  with  its  grim  limbs, 
When  it  hath  done,  and  fainted  into  darknei 
Flesh  is  but  fiction,  and  it  flies  away  ; 
The  gaunt  and  ghastly  thing  we  bear  about 
r  And  which  wo  hate  and  fear  to  look  upon. 

Is  truth,  in  death's  dark  likeness  limned. 

The  next  charmer  to  whom  Festus  pays  his 
a  lovely  spiritual  young  lady,  with  whom  he  h 
when  he  is  in  the  sympathetic  mood.  The  seer 
and  a  better  world,  where  he  has  been  conduc 
discourses  eloquently  on  the  mystery  of  life  an 
presses  her  deep  regret  that  he  must  again  retui 
where  he  will  soon  forget  her.  He  enters  his  a 
the  possibility  of  such  an  event. 

EUnt  FESTUS. 
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Remember  that  I  wsit  thee,  hoping,  here. 
Life  18  the  brief  disuDion  of  that  nature, 
Which  hath  been  one  and  same  in  heaven  ere  now, 
And  shall  be  yet  again,  renewed  by  Death;« 
Oome  to  me  when  thoa  diest. 

V 

FXiTVS. 

Iwill— IwiU.  ^      . 

ANOKLA. 

Then  in  each  other's  arms,  we  wril  waft  through  space, 

Spirit  in  spirit,  one !  or  we  will  dwell 

Among  these  immortal  groves;  or  watch  new  worlds. 

As,  like  the  great  thoughts  of  a  maker-mind, 

They  are  rounded  out  of  chaos ;  and  we  will 

Be  oft  on  earth  with  those  we  love,  and  help  them ; 

For  God  hath  made  it  lawful  for  good  souls 

To  make  souls  good,  and  saints  to  help  the  saintly  ;— 

That  thou  right  soon  mayst  fold  onto  thy  heart 

The  blissful  consciousness  of  separate 

Oneness  with  God,  in  Him  in  whom  alone 

The  saved  are  deathless,  shall  become  for  thee. 

My  earliest,  earnest,  and  most  constant  prayer. 

Ob  !  what  is  dear  to  creatures  of  the  earth  7 

Life,  love,  light,  liberty  !^    But  dearer  far 

Than  all,  and  oh  !  an  universe  more  divine— 

The  gift  which  God  endows  his  chosen  with, 

Of  his  own  uncreated  glory.     His, 

Before  all  worlds,  all  ages,  and  reserved 

Till  after  all,  for  those  he  loves  and  saves. 

As  when  the  eye  first  views  some  Andean  chain 

Of  shadowy  rolling  mountains,  based  on  air, 

Height  upon  height,  aspiring  to  the  last 

Even  to  Heaven,  in  sunny  snow.shren,  up 

Stretching  like  angePs  pinions,  nor  can  tell 

"Which  be  the  loftiest  nor  the  loveliest ; 

As  when  an  army,  walking  with  the  sun, 

Starts  to  its  feet  all  hope,  spear  after  spear, 

And  line  on  line,  reandulattng  light, 

While  night's  dull  watchfires  reek  themselves  away; 

So  feels  the  spirit  when  it  first  receives 

The  bright  and  mountainous  mysteries  of  God, 

Containing  Heaven,  moving  themselves  towards  us 

In  their  free  greatness,  as  by  ships  at  sea, 

Come  icebergs,  pure  and  pointed  as  a  star 

Afar  off*  glittering,  of  invisible 

Depth,  and  dissolving  in  the  light  above. 

The  next  scrape  in  which  our  hero  is  involved,  is  with  Helen,  at  a 
large  party  where  there  is  great  feasting  and  merriment.  Ladies  I 
we  warn  you  to  beware  of  young  gentlemen  who  make  love  when 
the  heart  is  inflamed  and  the  tongue  is  prodigal  of  vows  under  the 
potent  influence  of  wine, 

FISTDS. 

Then  sit  we,  love,  and  sip  with  me, 

And  I  will  teach  thyself  to  thee  : 
Thy  nature  is  so  pure  and  fine, 

'Tis  most  like  wine  ; 
Thy  blood,  which  blushes  through  each  vein. 

Body  champaigne ; 


^,  Ana  now  iQac  moa  re  aiyineiy  meny, 

I'll  kiss  and  call  thee  sparkling  Sherr] 

HXLBir. 

I  sometimes  dream  that  thoa  wilt  leave  me 

Without  thy  love,  even  me,  lonely  ; 

And  oft  I  think,  though  oft  it  grieve  me, 

That  I  am  not  thy  one  love  only : 

But  I  shall  always  love  thee  till 

This  heart,  like  earth  in  death,  stand  stilL 

But  we  must  draw  our  article  to  a  close, 
space,  it  would  afford  us  much  pleasure  to  fumi 
make  further  comments  upon  them.  The  few 
however,  we  trust  are  sufficient  to  give  the  rea 
power  of  the  author  to  convert  the  most  ordin« 
and  pictures  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  main  fi 
the  poem  is  the  want  of  unity  of  design,  whic 
the  plan  of  a  great  dramatic  or  epic  poem. 
1^  which  divert  the  attention  from  the  main  plot- 

said  to  have  any  plot  at  all.  Both  his  philoso 
are  of  an  unsettled  and  vague  character,  such  ] 
in  a  young  man  of  aspiring  genius  and  inordinat 
do  not  consider  it  irreligious — for  it  bears  the  m 
of  that  kind  of  sincerity  which  is  of\en  the  fruit 
do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  work  to  all 
see  the  workings  and  cravings  of  the  human  h 
masterhand.  All  who  are  earnest  and  honest  i 
will  conclude  with  Festus,  that  happiness  is  no 
shiping  idols  of  our  imagination,  but  in  obeying 
truth,  and  in  serving  him  in  whom  there  is 
will  give  but  one  more  selection,  which  is  in  t 
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And  powers  of  goyemment  be  based  and  osed 

In  good,  and  for  the  people's  sake ; — ^that  each 

Mar  feel  himself  of  consequence  to  all, 

And  act  as  though  all  saw  nim ; — that  the  whole. 

The  mass  of  every  nation,  may  so  do 

As  is  most  worthy  of  the  next  to  God ; 

For  a  whole  people's  souls,  each  one  worth  more 

Thaa  a  mere  world  of  matter,  make  combined 

A  something  godlike-— something  Hke  to  Thee. 

We  pray  Thee  for  the  welfare  of  all  men. 

Let  munarcbs  who  love  truth  and  freedom  feel 

The  happiness  of  safety  and  respect 

From  those  they  rule,  and  guardianship  from  Thee. 

Let  them  remember  they  are  set  on  thrones— 

As  representatives,  not  substitutes 

Of  nations,  to  implead  with  God  and  man. 

Let  tyrants  who  nate  truth,  or  fear  the  free, 

Know  that  to  rule  in  slavery  and  error. 

For  the  mere  ends  of  personal  pomp  and  power. 

Is  such  a  sin  that  doth  deserve  a  Hell 

To  itself  sole.     Let  both  remember.  Lord  ! 

They  are  but  things  like-natured  with  all  nations ; 

That  mountains  issue  out  of  plains,  and  not 

Plains  out  of  mountains,  and  so  likewise  kings 

Are  of  the  people,  not  the  people  of  kings. 

e  •  •  •  •  • 

We  entreat  Thee,  Lord ! 

For  Th}^  Son's  sake,  to  take  away  reproach 

Of  all  kinds  from  Thy  Church,  and  all  temptation 

or  pomp  or  power  political,  that  none 

May  err  in  the  end  for  which  they  were  appointed 

To  any  of  its  orders,  low  or  high ; 

And  no  ambition  of  a  worldly  cast. 

Leaven  the  love  of  souls  unto  whose  care 

They  feel  propelled  by  Thy  most  holy  Spirit. 

Be  every  Uhurch  established.  Lord,  in  truth. 

Let  all  who  preach  the  word,  live  by  the  word. 

In  moderate  estate ;  and  in  Thy  Church— 

One,  universal  and  invisible 

World-wards,  yet  manifest  unto  itself; 

May  it  seem  good,  dear  Saviour,  in  Thy  sight. 

That  orders  be  distinguished  not  by  wealth. 

But  piety  and  power  of  teaching  souls. 

IBqualize  labor.  Lord .'  and  recompense; 

Let  not  a  hundred  humble  pastors  starve, 

Tn  this,  or  any  land  of  Christendom, 

While  one  or  two,  impalaced,  mitred,  throned. 

And  banqueted,  burlesque,  if  not  blaspheme 

The  holy  penury  of  the  Son  of  God. 
•  •  a         •  a 

If  policy,  or  self-defence  call  forth 

Our  forces  to  the  field,  let  us  in  Thee 

Place  first  our  trust,  and  in  Thy  name 

We  shall  o'ercome,  for  we'll  only  wage  the  right. 

Let  us  not  conquer  nations  for  ounelves, 

But  for  Thee,  Lord !  who  hast  predestined  us 

To  fight  the  battles  of  the  future  now. 

And  to  have  done  with  war  before  Thou  comest. 

Till  then.  Lord  God  of  armies,  let  our  foes 

Have  their  swords  broken,  and  their  cannon  burst. 

And  their  strong  cities  levelled  ;  and  while  we 

War  faithfully  and  righteously,  improve, 
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••  tiwiu  uo  Mcaw  lairijTf  or  ine  noriaem  xnot 
Whom  ceaseless  saows  aod  st&rry  winters  b 

Savage  or  civilized— let  every  race, 
Red,  black,  or  white,  olive  or  tawny-skinned 
Settle  in  peace,  and  swell  the  gathering  hos 
Of  the  great  Prince  of  Peace ! 

•  •  •  •  • 


ART.  VII.-THE  DESTINY  OP  NEW- 

The  annual  visitor  to  the  commercial  metropi 
beholds  the  rapid  extension  of  her  limits  and  the 
squares,  fonned  not  many  years  since  from  the 
sugar  plantation,  unites  in  the  complacent  feeling  of 
city  is  to  become  one  of  the  largest   marts  for  t 
labor  in  the  world.     But  he  who  does  not  read  the 
the  lights  reflected  by  the  past ;  who  takes  some  ji 
element  at  work  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  cities  and 
will  ponder  before  he  ^ives  his  assent  to  the  flatti 
ture,  in  the  great  revelation  of  moral  and  physical  pi 
to  man,  shows  herself  no  longer  the  partial  stepn 
favors  only  on  a  favored  few.     In  the  coilquest  w 
human  intellect  over  matter,  she  opens  to  man*s  free 
and  rich  mountains,  and  bids  him  to  work  out  his  c 
them  to  his  purposes  by  the  magic  powers  of  sciei 
doJhing  him.     Her  magnificent  rivers,  she  now  tel 
out  for  her  own  economy,  and  not  merely  for  the 
she  has  given  the  power  of  making  his  pathways- 
use  as  her  own  streams — over  mountain  and  valle^ 
tion  his  interest  or  convenience  may  direct  them.    1 
children,  throughout  her  brood  domains,  on  an  equ 
besU)wing  on  all  a  power  that  will  overcome  all  natui 
and  leaving  the  contest  for  privilege  and  superiority 
powers  of  the  intellect,  and  the  prize  of  success  on! 
for  it,  and  are  worthy  of  the  triumph. 
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every  recess  of  this  vast  valley,  into  the  golden  crescent  of  that  faired 
<ity.  Bat  in  this  age,  and  for  all  future  time,  commerce  is  enfranchised 
from  following  the  current  of  rivers,  and  now  opens  to  itself  its  own  channels. 
That  moral  and  intellectual  power  that  creates  trade,  excavates  highways 
for  it  through  the  most  stubborn  and  loftiest  barriers  of  nature.  The 
genius  of  an  energetic  people  now  shapes  its  own  destiny.  The  capacity 
and  economy  of  rail-roads  for  the  transportation  of  heavy  burthens  has 
never  yet  been  conceived,  or,  at  least,  not  tested.  Recent  experiments 
have  developed  facts  that  astonish  us.  When  we  see  a  single  locomotive, 
directed  and  attended  by  only  three  men,  consuming  not  one  hundredth  part 
of  the  fuel  required  for  a  steamer,  careering  over  a  road  at  a  speed  of  20 
miles  an  hour,  bearing  in  its  train  500  tons  of  coal, — a  cargo  for  a  ship, — 
we  are  led  to  a^  ourselves.  What  are  the  value  and  advantages  of  what 
have  been  called  "Nature's  Highways?"  If 500  tons  is  now  an  extra- 
ordinary burthen  for  a  locomotive,  as  it  was,  a  few  years  ago,  for  one  of 
oar  steamers,  a  thousand  tons  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  no  uncommon  train 
for  a  locomotive,  as  it  is  a  common  cargo  now  for  our  largest  boats.* 

Unfdrtunately  for  New- Orleans,  she  is  lacking  in  the  right  kind  of  pub- 
lic spiritt^n  that  unity  of  feeling  necessary  to  make  her  population  one 
people.  Still  worse :  the  men  who  create  and  direct  her  commerce  are 
strangers,  who  have  no  permanent  stake  in  her  future  destiny.  In  most 
instances  they  are  there  to  inhabit  her  dwellings  for  a  few  years,  to  gather 
the  means  of  building  up  and  gracing  old  homes,  to  which  they  carry  their 
Wealth.  Capital  does  not  accumulate,  because  its  resources  are  drained 
by  a  ruinous  absenteeism  ;  and  the  spirit  of  trade  and  enterprise,  that,  in 
more  permanent  communities,  looks  abroad  and  identifies  itself  with  the 
fatare  growth  and  permanent  interest  of  the  community,  and  becomes 
enlightened  public  spirit,  degenerates,  in  a  community  congregated  for  the 
mere  purposes  of  trade  for  a  few  years,  into  a  narrow  and  ruinous  selfish- 
ness, under  whose  spirit  no  city  can  long  prosper  in  an  age  in  which  it  has 
to  compete  with  nobler  motives  and  more  enlightened  views. 

It  may  be  asked,  Has  not  New-Orleans  her  permanent  population,  and 
is  she  not  increasing  in  wealth  ?     Yes.     Certainly,  the  estimated  taxable 
^alue  of  her  wealth  has  largely  increased  ;  but  it  is  in  the  assumed  valua- 
tion of  her  houses  and  lots  which  depend  on  the  breath  of  her  trade  for 
their  value,  as  much  as  the  bank  note  does  of  the  specie  it  represents.     As 
one  departs,  the  other  falls;  they  possess  no  intrinsic  exchangeable  value. 
And  this  property  is  exchangeable  value.     And  this  property  is  exclu- 
sively held  by  the  permanent  population ;  and  unfortunately  it  is  all  they 
hold,  and  it  is  too  much  in  large  masses.     How  seldom  do  the  habits  and 
spirit  which  proprietorship  engenders,  rise  above  itself,  there,  and  mark 
out  and  carry  forward  the  great  improvements  that  change  the  course  of 
the  trade  of  the  country  ?     The  landlords  of  New-Orleans  can  lay  out 
streets,  build  banquets  and  dig  drains,  for  those  improvements  increase  the 
rent  roll ;    but  larger  enterprises  are  wild  schemes,  and  entail  exorbitant 
taxes,  and  are  delayed  and  avoided.     To  keep  pace  with  the  age,  a  com- 
munity must  ally  itself  permanently  with  the  young  and  vigorous  spirit 
or  TRADE,  which  reduces  often  the  wildest  schemes  to  sober  realities. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  and  a  series  of  inquiries,  by 
observing  that  the  merchants  of  Lake  Providence,  Vicksburg,  and 
Natchez,  have  begun  to  receive  a  portion  of  their  goods  from  the  East  by 
the  Northern  Route, — through  the  canals  and  over  the  railroads  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio  and  Illinois.  If  goods  can  be  brought  through  these  chan- 
nels with  greater  expedition,  cheaper  and  safer  than  by  the  way  of  the 
tea  and  New-Orleans,  we  Appose  that  our  products  may  be  sent  thither, 
by  the  same  channels,  with  the  same  advantages.     These  chonn^U  ^^ 


of  the  same  day ;  and  it  was  these  reports,  and  not  i 

Orleans,  as  formerly,  that  determined  the  prices  in 

The  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  canals,  during  last  i 

with  freight  going  East.     The  new  railway  from  C 

has  been  unable  to  take  a  tithe  of  the  freight  ofiered  i 

|ago  we  were  told  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  t 

jpany  then  had  upwards  of  three  hundred  men  engag 

-cars,  fo(  the  coming  season*s  use.     The  Wabash  an( 

ing  its  line  down  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  and,  as  i 

it  sweeps  the  whole  products  of  the  valley  up  the  ri 

current,  to  the  Eastern  markets,  by  way  of  the 

Canal  has  already  carried  off  the  contents  of  the 

the  banks  of  the  Illinois  River,  which  till  this  seas 

than  the  Mississippi  River;— and  thepork  and  bee 

take   the  same  route  this  spring.     The  Galena  \ 

opened  a  short  time  ago,  is  gathering  the  lead  of  Ga 

the  whole  products  otthe  Northern  section  of  the  st 

to  the  East,  instead  of  their  floating  to  the  South  c 

the  Mississippi, — Nature's  grandest  highway, — as 

Lakes  are  open  as  early  as  the  upper  portions 

probably,  hereafter,  see  little  of  the  productions  ( 

passing  our  door.     Another  rail-road  has  been  sui 

the  central  portions  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  from  Si 

to  swell  the  tide  of  direct  commerce  from  the  W© 

I  These  are  all  projected  by  Eastern  capital,  which 

^  aim.     Tobacco,  along  the  shores  of  the  lower  Ohio 

'  has  been  sent  forward  to  New- York  by  these  rout 

ville  and  Memphis  has  found  its  way  to  all  the  int 

York  and  Pennsylvania  by  the  same  channels ;  60 

have  been  told  by  one  well  informed  in  the  busim 

from  the  crop  of'^1847,  and  have  been  omitted  in  ! 

crop.     He  estimates  the  Quantity  that  will  take  t\ 

year,  at  100,000  bales.     These  new  outlets  not  c 

vast  amount  of  products  that  must  have,  in  the  i 

flowed  down  the  Mississippi;  but  they  introduci 

of  the  country  from  the  Eastern  markets,  all  the  g 
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tlie  Ohio  river.  She  aims  to  draw  to  herself  the  tobacco  of  Green  Ri?er 
and  the  trade  of  the  Ohio,  hy  a  road  from  Nashville  to  Louisville,  and  the 
hemp  manufactures  and  the  stock  of  the  fertile  counties  around  Lexing- 
ton and  Frankfort,  by  a  branch  road  that  shall  intersect  her  trunk  line. 

That  these  schemes  are  not  visionary  with  Charleston  and  are  most 
dangerous  to  the  prosperity  of  New-Orleans,  will  be  shown  by  a  few  sim- 
ple facts.  The  shortest  and  most  expeditious  xx>ute  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  River  to  Washington  or  any  of  the  Eastern  cities,  will  be,  when  the 
South  Carolina  road  is  completed,  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  Tuscumbia, 
thence  to  Charleston  and  Northward.  Paducah,  by  this  route,  is  less 
than  four  days  travel  from  Washington.  Trade  usually  follows  the  course 
of  travel.  Many  months  in  the  year,  often  four  or  five,  the  Cumberland 
is  so  low  that  it  costs  more  to  transport  goods  from  Smithland  to  Nashville 
than  would  pay  for  their  transportation  from  Charleston  to  Nashville,  by 
railway ; — and  for  five  or  six  months  in  every  year,  all  the  rich  products 
of  Middle  Tennessee  and  a  portion  of  Kentucky  on  the  Cumberland  are 
embargoed  now,  but  would  find  an  egress  over  the  Charleston  rail-way. 
The  bagging  and  rope,  negro  clothes  and  manufactures  of  every  kind, 
produced  in  Kentucky  and  consumed  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Eastern 
Alabama  and  Florida,  which  now  pass  through  New- Orleans,  go  over  a 
rail- way  to  Charleston,  and  thence  are  distributed  through  those  states  by 
ether  rail-waysyrom  Charleston.  The  hemp  and  tobacco  of  the  interior 
counties  would  be  likely  to  find  their  way  to  the  New- York  market  by 
the  same  means  of  transportation,  instead  of  being  hauled  over  long  roads 
to  the  Ohio  to  be  sent  by  the  way  of  New-Orleans.  That  city  must  re- 
linquish forever  the  cotton  and  produce  trade  from  above  the  shoals  of  the 
Tennessee ;  and,  anon,  the  pleasant  and  profitable  intercourse  which  it  has 
securely  held,  from  the  period  of  the  first  settlement  on  Tennessee  with 
the  lovely  and  fertile  districts  around  Huntsville,  Tuscumbia  and  Florence, 
will  cease ;  the  shores  below  those  points  present  almost  an  unbroken 
wilderness,  and  that  magnificent  river  will  roll  its  current  in  silence  and 
aolitude  as  unbroken  as  before  its  shores  were  trodden  by  civilized  man. 

Returning  on  the  line  of  her  main  trunk  to  the  parallel  of  Montgomery, 
South  Carcuina  has  projected  a  branch  westward  through  some  of  the 
finest  districts  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  to  Natchez,  immediately  oppo- 
site us.  Even  the  river,  she  says,  shall  be  no  barrier  to  the  extension  of 
her  road — ^and  she  has  been  for  years  talking  to  the  planters  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, and  on  Black,  Ouachita  and  Red  rivers,  endeavorfng  to  persuade 
them  that  her  road  would  afford  a  shorter  and  cheaper  route  to  the  Atlan- 
tic for  their  products  than  that  by  the  way  of  New- Orleans  and  the  Capes 
of  Florida.  She  has  been  for  years  looking  forward  to  Texas  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  and,  perhaps,  is  now  extending  her  aims  to  California.  Her 
views  may  be  deemed  presumptuous,  but  if  she  continues  to  porsue  the 
even  tenor  of  her  way  with  the  silent  energy  and  persevering  industry 
that  she  has  displayed  for  the  last  five  years,  she  will  encircle  the  Crescent 
City  in  her  toils,  so  adroitly  and  secretly  laid,  that  it  may  be  difficult  for 
her  victim  to  escape.  The  progress  of  the  internal  improvements  of  Geor- 
gia and  South  Carolina,  for  the  last  eight  years,  amid  obstacles  and  em- 
barrassments that  have  arrested  the  works  of  almost  all  other  Southern 
and  Western  states,  illustrates  the  power  of  a  few  sagacious  and  adven- 
turous minds,  to  call  forth  and  direct  the  energies  of  a  people.  Three 
men  like  the  Haynes  and  Gadsdens  of  South  Carolina,  would  turn  the 
wilderness  and  swamps  of  Louisiana  into  blooming  gardens,  and  raise 
New- Orleans  to  a  rivalry  with  New- York  in  greatness  and  wealth. 

Mobile  is  waking  up  from  the  sleep  of  years,  and  endeavoring  to  enter 
as  a  competitor  into  fields  of  enterprise  to  which  New-Orleans  may  assert 


purposes,  bat  nearly  every  citizen, — including  h 
borers, — has  taken  his  portion,  and  looks  for  his  divi 
prosperity  and  employment  that  the  road  will  bring  t 
by  the  general  improvement  of  the  trade  of  the  city. 

With  all  these  taps  draining  the  sources  of  her  gi 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans,  intf 
nent  welfare,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  counteract  t 
trade.     Instead  of  throwing  the  great  burthens  of 
her  commerce,  like  the  farmer  who  exhausts  the  fer 
lields  by  the  attempt  to  produce  a  few  extraordinary 
should  relieve  her  trade  and  merchants  from  everi 
can  take  from  them, at  the  same  time  that  she  grants 
that  her  enviable  position  enables  her  to  confer.    As 
the  necessary  and  unavoidable  expenses  of  her  rae 
which  is  now  every  where  so  rife,  will  lessen  in  the 
charges  upon  the  commodities  that  pass  through  the 
nificent  levee,  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  t 
whole  valley,  should  bo  covered  with  warehouse-si 
received  and  stored  the  vast  amount  of  products  br 
boats  and  flatboats,  on  which  a  slight  charge  for  stor 
like  the  charges  in  the  Docks  at  Liverpool,  not  amoi 
sums  which  we  understand  have  now  to  be  paid  tc 
Orleans  for  storage,  would  yield  a  revenue  which  w 
pay  the  entire  public  expenses  of  the  city. 

But  it  is  complacently  said  by  many  of  her  citizei 
can  never  be  robbed  of  the  large  commerce  derived 
sugar  regions  dependent  upon  ker,  which,  under  all  ( 
sufficient  to  make  her  a  city  of  the  first  class  in  tl 
But  these  gentlemen  can  scarcely  be  conscious  ho\ 
and  bustle  of  her  streets  is  occasioned  by  the  cotton 
ture  it  is  capable  of  great  concentration,  and  becom 
in  the  hands  of  a  few.  By  systematizing  the  businc 
or  three  large  houses,  with  proper  organization,  coul 
business  of  New-Orleans.  It  maintains  a  few  quiet 
rooms,  where  a  few  respectable  gentlemen  drive  qu 
letter  sheets  and  ledgers,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  th 
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•apinely  relinquishing  to  others.  Savannah  and  Charieston  have  had  their 
cotton  trade,  which  has  never  left  them,  yet  they  sunk  into  insignificance 
till  they  were  aroused  to  a  manly  efiort  to  draw  to  them  a  more  profitable 
trade.  The  cotton  trade,  though  large  in  amount,  pays  but  a  small  per 
centaee  to  those  who  are  engaged  only  in  its  transportation.  These  are 
considerations  which  should  commena  themselves  to  the  serious  attention 
of  the  City  Fathers  of  our  Commercial  Metropolis.  They  may  arouse 
the  belief  that  something  more,  on  their  part,  than  a  quiet  confidence  in  its 
incomparable  natural  advantages,  is  necessary  to  shape  the  Destiny  of 
Sew- Orleans  an  the  scale  of  unrivalled  greatness  to  which  her  citizens 
fondly  extend  their  idea  of  her  future. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.— DIRECT  TRADE  OF  THE  SOUTH  WITH  EUROPE. 

George  G.  Henry,  of  Mobile,  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  lately  read  a  paper 
Qpon  this  interesting  subject,  before  the  State's  Rights  Association  of  Alabamai 
and  sends  us  a  copy.  We  are  delighted  to  keep  this  ball  in  motion,  having,  in 
our  last  number,  shown  that  even  New-Orleans  could  be  aroused  in  regard  to 
it.     Witness  the  circular  of  Mr.  Mure.     We  extract  from  Mr.  Henry's  report : 

The  cost  of  a  steam  propeller  capable  of  carrying  3,000  bales  of  cotton,  we 
can  only  approximate  towards.  A  steam  propeller  of  1,400  tons  has  been  built 
in  New- York  for  $160,000.  In  Glasgow,  iron  steam  propellers,  finished  for  76 
cabin  and  75  steerage  passengers,  of  1,600  tons,  have  been  proposed  to  be,  and, 
perhaps,  have  been  built,  for  £30,000,  equal  with  exchange  to  $145,000. 
The  tonnage  of  3,000  bales  cotton,  of  500  lbs.,  is  669  tons  ;  but  as  it  requires 
about  a  900  ton  ship  to  stow  the  669  tons  of  cotton,  allowing  for  the  weight  of 
coal  and  engines,  it  might  require  a  1,400  ton  propeller,  or  thereabouts,  to 
transport  the  cotton.  The  cost  will  bo  vastly  less  than  the  side  paddle  steamer 
has  been,  and  indeed  we  may  say,  since  the  employment  in  building  them  has 
become  so  extended,  and  the  art  of  building  them  so  generally  understood,  the 
expense  of  their  construction  has  been  and  is  daily  (uminishing.  And  in  this 
is  centred  one  of  our  great  advantages.  All  the  expenses  of  experiments,  de- 
lays and  disappointments,  have  been  undergone  by  others,  and  we  begin  with 
all  the  experience  which  their  many  years  of  trial  furnishes  to  us.  The  mo- 
mentous reality  that  the  ocean  can  be  navigated  by  the  aid  of  steam,  success- 
fully and  safely,  is  no  longer  an  experiment. 

We  now  pass  to  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  us  by  their  being 
built  here,  and  they  need  merely  to  be  enumerated.  Alabama  has  exclusive 
control  in  the  South  of  a  resource  of  inestimable  wealth — coal,  which  the  build- 
ing of  these  propellers  would  devclope,  and  make  Mobile  the  most  important 
market  for,  south  at  all  events.  The  capital  that  would  be  employed  in  this 
production,  and  the  people  it  would  furnish  employment  to,  would  be  important 
elements  of  state  wealth.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  necessary  for 
steam  navigation,  is  a  security  to  us  against  dangerous  or  extensive  compe- 
tition. 

The  furnishing  the  timber,  pitch,  &c.,  will  be  converting  another  natural 
production  into  an  active  element  of  wealth,  which,  to  the  calculating,  will  be 
appreciated  as  exceedingly  valuable. 

Besides  which,  it  will  afford  constant  employment  to  a  great  many  skillful 
mechanics,  and  their  assistants,  to  build  them  ;  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  cutting  and  delivering  the  timber,  pitch,  &.c.,  would  be  very  great. 
The  manning  and  officering  them  would  be  giving  employment  to  our  own  men  and 
boys :  and  the  profits  of  this  investment  would  not  only  be  divided  amongst  our 
own  people,  but  all  the  profits  attending  those  other  pursuits  would  also  be  en- 
riching our  own  citizens. 

The  business  one  propeller  would  do,  allowing  her  20  days  to  cross,  and 
sight  days  to  cleanse  and  load  in  port,  would  be  to  croaa  \^  l\in««  \ii\^%^««&. 


wimv  proponion  oi  tms  pront  goes  to  our  cmzeiiB «     11 
Not  one  dollar  do  we  own  in  this  pursuit. 

We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  inquiry  contai 
of  the  resolution  :  the  facility,  in  connection  with  the  b 
ers,  with  which  direct  trade  with  Europe,  upon  an  exti 
conducted. 

Powerful  and  profitable  as  are  the  results  from  the  brt 
we  have  imperfectly  examined,  they  are  individual  in  theii 
with  the  transcendent  advantages  the  citizens  of  Alaban 
the  stimulus  to  trade  they  would  impart.     Establish  a  Ui 
to  Liverpool,  Havre,  Bremen,  dec,  and  a  stream  of  trade  a 
themselves  of  it,  beyond  the  computation  of  the  most  ent 
this  opinion  upon  the  present  trade  of  the  state,  and  thi 
regular  aid  and  rapid  communication  to  attract  and  devel 
wUl  submit  some  items  of  profit,  and  others  of  saving*  w 
to  the  state  if  we  embark  on,  and  complete  this   systei 
tried,  will  be  extended  almost  indefinitely.     The  sales  of 
bama  in  1848,  as  per  Comptroller's  report,  on  which  ta 
$14,000,000.     Proportionate  to  the  imports  of  the  United  1 
lation,  we  would  be  buyers  in  Alabama  of  over  S6,000,0< 
but  as  ours  is  not  a  manufacturing  population,  and  as  the  j 
state  enables  the  people  to  buy  more  costly,  and  propor 
sively,  than  many  of  the  other  states,  it  is  reasonable  to 
amount  of  imported  goods  sold,  of  the  $14,000,000  refei 

]  least  were  foreign. 

I  We  have  before  estimated  that  the  profits  realized  by  1 

the  trade  of  our  port,  were  $1,500,000.  We  begin  our  ex 
although  we  will  not  calculate  our  propellers  will  commai 
dends ;  yet  if,  from  their  constant  and  regular  employ; 
ways,  they  can  afibrd  to  reduce  the  average  price  of  frei 
for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  about  five-eighths  of  a  pci 
aying  goods  down  for  importers  at  a  reduced  rate,  this  wi 
^o  the  state ;  so  we  put  down  profits  on  shipping,  $1,500,< 

The  saving  of  New- York  jobbers*  profits,  and  charges  f 
York  out,  with  merchants*  expenses  to  and  from  New-Y 
be  20  per  cent,  or  more — ^this  on  $8,000,000  would  be.. 

Four  months*  interest  on  $8,000,000  would  be  saved  by  im] 
goods  direct,  and  having  them  in  the  government  warehi 
the  eve  of  sale — ^this  is 

TwAntv    Anna*  iniort^at  aftvt^A    />«     ftOii  AAA  aa/\     i«- _        • 
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pellers,  sufficient  to  do  the  carrying  of  the  port,  with  our  present  trade.  Those 
ngnres  are  large,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  say  they  are  conjectural,  but  we  invite 
to  their  examination  those  whose  information  on  such  subjects  qualify  them  to 
correct  any  errors  which  may  have  escaped  us.  These  estimates  are  only 
predicated  on  our  present  trade.  If  so,  what  would  they  reach  were  we  to  re- 
main as  we  are  in  this  particular,  until  the  rail-road  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
taping  the  great  West,  the  Selma  and  Tennessee,  and  the  Mobile  and  Girard 
nil-Toads,  are  all  completed.  Our  receipts  of  cotton  must  then  be  not  far  from 
900,000  bales,  and  numberless  other  staples  and  productions  will  be  added  to 
our  supply — and  the  entire  trade  of  the  city  will  be  probably  quadrupled. 
Need  any  further  argument  be  submitted  to  urge  us  to  some  united  effort,  to 
secure  the  rich  returns  made  through  this  investment  ? 

The  inducements  already  submitted,  we  are  persuaded,  are  sufficiently  pow- 
erful— but  we  will  simply  add,  that  in  preparing  propellers  for  our  present 
trade,  we  take  a  very  important  step  towards  securing  a  large  share  of  that 
trade  which  will  concentrate  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — a  trade  which  has  never 
been  equalled  in  the  annals  of  history — enough  for  a  hundred  cities.  The 
beautiful  West  Indies,  of  unparalleled  fertility,  form  a  magnificent  chain, 
which,  like  a  string  of  diamonds,  glitter  and  cluster  on  its  bosom.  To  court 
their  trade  will  be  to  command  it.  Mexico  is  on  it,  and  contiguous  to  us.  The 
Oronoco,  connected  with  the  Amazon  by  the  Rio  Ne^ro,  has  its  northern  em- 
bouchure in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  from  whence  the  varied  productions  of  Vene- 
luela,  and  interior  South  America,  will  swell  the  tide  of  our  commerce. 

a.— ANNUAL  STATISTICS  OF  NEW-ORLEANS. 
Wb  conclude  the  statistics  of  New-Orleans  trade  for  last  year,  which  have 
ran  through  our  numbers  since  October  last,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  labors  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Littlefield,  of  the  Prices  Current.  We  have  regn" 
larly  published  these  statistics  in  our  volumes,  running  back  for  fifteen  yeart, 
which  must  give  the  volumes  great  value  with  the  mercantile  community  of 
our  city  and  country.    A  few  sets  still  remain  on  hand. 

KXPORTS  or   COTTON  AITO  TOBACCO  FROM  liTXW-ORLBAirS. 


-corroir. »     . tobaoco/ 


184»-'60.  lMS-'48.  18i»-'S0.  1848'-tt. 

Liverpool bales.  .378155 603455 hhds..6663 6120 

London 1367 305 6723 5369 

Glasgow  and  (Jreenock 10857 27533 

Cowes,  Falmouth,  Ac 3741 11237 3435 2535 

Cork,  Belfast,  &c 3069 2488 

Havre 112159 139910 718 6998 

Bordeaux lOOG 3424 579 1450 

Harseillea 3618 11313 759 2192 

Nantz,  Cette  and  Roaen 630 

Amsterdam • 

Botteidamand  Ghent. 572 2659 824 

Bremen...; 1801 12137 7719 4841 

Antwerp,  flee 11994 24338 2244 1077 

Hamburg 112 5321 573 80 

Gottenbnrg. 5021 7303 1365 1041 

Spain  and  Gibraltar 46296 42823 4726... 5620 

Havana,  Mexico,  &c 2292 16.328 

Genoa,  Trieste,  Ac 36362 41614 5874 3845 

China... , 

Other  foreign  ports 6496 9304 1375 882 

New- York 84891 67611 11305 7318 

Boston 109089 111584 1169 1089 

Providence,  R.1 360 

Philadelphia 15616 18486 1291 1426 

Baltimore 4017 4959 277 885 

Portsmouth 

Other  coastwise  ports 230 511 337 135 

Western  States. 2300 


Total 838591 1167303 W^^^ ,Vffla% 


. 


AXncus.  184».*60.         lM8'-4». 

Apples bbls  : -.37244  :.. 54987 

Bacon,  a«s'd.. casks,  &c.  :  ..36336  |.. 32056 
Bacon..:. bbls aod boxes  :  ..28941  •.. 32156 

Bacon,  Harns hhds  ;  ..19335  :.. 19831 

Bacon,  in  bulk. lbs  :  .209045  :. 217000 

Bagging pieces  ;  ..58321  •..72941 

Bale  Rope coils  :  ..86104  :.. 93322 

Beans bbls  :  ...9307  :.. 13157 

Butter kegs  :  ..51058  I. .57972 

Butter bbls  :...1772  :...2144 

Beeswax bbls  : 367  : 481 

Beef bbls  and  tierces  :  ..65271  *.  ..70590 

Beef,  dried lbs  :  ..48219  j.. 20300 

Buffalo  Robes packs  ', 358  • 23 

La.  and  Miss.,  bales  :. 474411  :. 811205 

Lake bales  !..  10902  :..  15781 

N.  Ala.  &  Ten...  do  :.  249683  |.  217078 

Arkansas do  :.. 44890  •.. 46733 

Montgomery,  Ac. do  :  -.17501  :  ...9839 

Mobile do  :  ..23647  :  ..25325 

Florida do  :  ..10601  ;...5065 

, Texas do  I... 6088  :.. 11356 

Corn  Meal bbls  :  ...5187  :  ..12097 

Com,  in  ears bbls  .'..42719  :. 295711 

Com,  shelled sacks  :  1114897  11706312 

Cheese boxes  :.. 62809  ;.. 54287 

Candles boxes  !  ..55306  :.. 28362 

Cider bbls  ; 903  ;...1189 

Coal, western bbls  :. 600000  '.315000 

Dried  Peaches bbls  : 934 469 

Dried  Apples bbls  :...2065  :...2495 

Flaxseed tierces  : 217  ;...n88 

Flour bbls  .*. 591986  •  1013177 

Furs hhds.,  bxs.bdls  .' 444  : 200 

Feathers bags  :...5900  :...3939 

Hemp bales  : -.34792  •..  19856 

Hides bales  :  ..43542  ';.. 30570 

Hay bales  :  ..56258  :.. 54241 


o 

H 
H 
O 


Iron,  Pig UK 

Lard hhi 

Lard....tcs.  &.  bb 

Lard ke) 

Lime,  western ..  bb 

Lead pi( 

Lead,  bar kq 

Lead,  white.... kej 

Molasses bb 

Oats bbls&  sli 

Onions bbl 

Oil,  linseed. ...  .bbl 

Oil,  castor bbl 

Oil.  lard bbl 

Pickles. .kegs&bbl 

Potatoes bbl 

Pork tea.  &  bbl 

Pork boxe 

Pork hhd 

Pork,  in  bulk ...  .lb 

Porter  &  Ale bbl 

Packing  Yam . .  reel 
Skins,  Deer . . .  pack 

Shot ke| 

Sugar.....  ....hha 

Sugar bbl 

Soap boxe 

Shingles 

Staves 

Tallow bbl 

Tobacco,  leaf.. hhd 
T«bacco,  chew,  keg 

Tobacco bale 

Twine bdl 

Whiskey bbl 

Window  Glass.. bx 
Wheat...bbls&sk 


ARKITAL8   AT   NKW-0RLBAN8. 
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ShiiM.  B'ka.  B'n.  Schn.    Si.  ToUL 

Sh'pt. 
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Hbd«.         Bbls.      Hbda.  BbUu        HbdB.        Bl>ls.       Hhds.      Bhk. 

184»-M.    1M»-*B0.    184«-'S0.    I84»-'M.    1848- '49.    ISiSUQ.  184»-'49.  164B-*4». 


NewYoA 

Philadelphia 

Charleston,  S.C 

Barannah 

Provideace  &.  Briatol,  R.L.. 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Norfolk,  Richmond  and 

Petersburg,  Va 

Alexandria,  D.  C 

Mobile 

Apalachicola  &  Fensacola.. 
Other  porta 


: 42523 
: 18344 
:  5014 

:  1961 


3929 
8101 

6600 

649 

2876 

1830 

873 


2229  :2078 

3074  :  — 

683  :  — 

300  :   82 

—  :  247 

961 :  — 

2225  :  — 


882 


30  ; 


1526  :  — 

460  :  — 

1602  :  305 


42776 
14636 
10531 

4279 
37 

2792 
13432 

6134 
600 
8850 
5370 
3237 


: 44333  : 
: 18749  : 

:  3726  : 
:  1661  : 

«   __   ■ 

i  242®  • 
: 10652  . 


6289 

528 

4549 

1363 

220 


1532  :1837 

2232  :  410 

365  :   — 

20  :  — 


964 
2991 


76 
77 


1204  :  — 

^^  •  ^__ 

1463  :  — 

294  •  

316  I  250 


38899 
14253 
665» 
1096 
230 
2054 
9448 

7139 

748 

9120 

3601 

53» 


Total 92720  13942  2742  112674  94490  11381  2650  93771 


3.— TRADE  OP  ST.  LOUIB. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  Ist  Jan.  1851,  contains  an  elaborate  statement 
of  the  trade  of  that  city  for  the  year  1850,  from  which  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tract :  having  already  published  the  previous  years. 

TOBACCO. 

This  article  is  classed  among  the  most  important  agricultural  productions  of 
our  state,  and  since  1838,   has    attracted   considerable  attention  for  export- 
While  the  receipts  for  1850  fall  short  609  hhds.,  compared  with  the  receipts  of 
the  previous  year,  they  still  slightly  exceed  the  receipts  of  1848. 

Total  receipts  in  1850 9,055 

Receipts  of  1849 9,664 

Decrease  in  1850 609 

HEMP. 

Receipts  of  Hemp  during  the  past  year,  greatly  exceed  those  of  any  year 
since  1847,  when  they  reached  over  7S,222  bales,  a  circumstance,  however, 
measurably  owing  to  the  non-reception  during  the  preceding  year  of  the  crop 
due,  the  receipts  of  1846  having  been  less  than  34,000  bales.  The  market 
throughout  1849  was  marked  by  more  firmness  than  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
rates  were  higher,  having  ranged  between  $120  and  $126,  varying  little,  from 
January  to  December.  At  the  close  of  1849,  the  stock  in  store  was  893  bales.  The 
stock  in  store  and  on  sale  at  the  close  of  1850,  is  about  2,000  bales.  The  mar- 
ket during  January  was  inactive  at  the  figures  of  the  previous  year,  and  declined 
in  February  to  $90  a  $105  per  ton.  The  ruling  rates  for  the  balance  of  the  year 
were  $80  to  $95. 

Total •. 60,862 

Receipts  of  1849 , 46,290 

Increase  of  1850  over  1849 14,572 

LEAD. 

The  production  of  this  article  has  been  gradually  declining  since  1845  ;  re- 
ceipts, per  rivers,  since  that  time,  havins  fallen  off  from  750,877  pigs,  to 
673,502.  In  the  meantime  the  demand  tor  home  consumption  has  mate- 
rially increased,  and  very  little  has  been  exported.  In  consequence  of  this  decline 
in  production,  prices  have  gone  up,  and  durine  the  two  last  years  have  ranged 
much  higher  than  for  many  years  previous.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  past 
year  the  price  of  upper  mmes  lead  has  been  over  $4  25,  and  the  market  closes 
£rmly  at  $4  37i  to  $4  40  per  100  lbs. 


f 


85,976  6,000,( 

WHEAT. 

Receipts  of  this  article  during  the  year  just  closed,  hav 
those  of  last  year,  but  fall  short  of  those  of  '46,  '47  and  '48. 
doubtless  been  a  better  wheat  year  than  1849,  but  owing  to  ag 
opinion  that  the  article  must  advance,  fanners  and  shipp^ 
threatened  by  closing  navigation.  This  will  account  for 
during  November,  compared  with  other  months  in  the  year. 

Receipts  per  rivers  in  1850 1,79 

Receipts  per  rivers  in  1849 1,76 

Increase  of  1851  over  1849 S 

PLOUB. 

Receipts  by  rivers  in  1850 

Received  by  rivers  in  1849 

Decrease 

Receipts  per  Wagoru,  during  1850. 

From  Centre  Mills  (new)  111.,  since  30th  Sept 

"    Hope        "  "      "      1st    Jan 

"     Planet      «  «*      "      1st   Jan 

«*    Harmony"  "      "      1st   Jan 

'*     Harrison's  (111.,)  and  other  sources 

Total 

Add  receipts  per  rivers 

Total  ofall  receipts  for  1850 

oosir. 

While  the  receipts  for  com  for  the  last  year  have  almost 
the  year  preceding,  the  ruling  rates  have  almost  doublei 
The  demand  has  been  active  throughout,  and  the  remainin| 
dose  is  by  no  means  large. 

Total  receipts  by  river,  1850 

Receipts  of  1849 


«  1 
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This  deficiency  most  advance  the  price  of  pork,  but  whether  sufficient  to  re- 
munerate dealers  for  the  high  price  paid  for  hogs,  is  doubtful.  The  hog  maiket 
opened  timidly  at  figures  approximating  to  $3 ;  but  since  the  commencement 
has  steadily  advanced,  until  within  a  few  days,  since  which  it  has  been  less  firm, 
and  few  sales  are  now  effected  beyond  $4  for  hogs  weighing  220  lbs.,  though 
drovers  are  contending  for  $4  16  to  $4  20. 

Tn,  Bbb 

Total  receipts  for  1860 1873        101,662 

u         "         "    1849 1746        111,164 

ttueipU  at  Mil  Port  of  the  principal  article*  of  Produce  for  the  Uut  two  years. 

1849.  1850. 

Wheat,  sacks 881,428  927,346 

Flour,  barrels,  per  rivers 301,933  298,231 

Flour,  barrels,  per  wagons 82,462 

Com,  sacks 142,182  784,014 

Oats,  sacks 126,836  348,716 

Barley,  sacks 44,618  34,744 

Pork,  barrels 113,909  101,662 

Pork,  tierces 1,873 

Salt,  sacks 289,580  261,230 

Salt,  barrels ;W,667  19,168 

Hemp,  bales, 46,227  60,862 

Lead,  pigs 691,861  673,608 

Tobacco,  hogsheads : 9,664  9,066 

Beef,  barrels 14,837  6,049 

Beef,  tierces 3,121  2,686 

Dry  Hides 68,396  94,228 

Whiskey,  barrels 28,741  26,969 

Sugar,  hogsheads 23,814  26,796 

Sugar,  brls 3,000  6,034 

Suffar,boxes 3,064  12,388 

Coffee,  sacks 66,702  73,678 

Molasses,  barrels 31,217  29,618 

Lard,barrel8 64,616  61,536 

Lard,  tierces 11,041  17,926 

Lard,  kegs 16,612  14,649 

Bacon,  tierces 2,196  7,087 

Bacon,  casks 21,764  23,248 

Bacon,  barrels 1,646  3,019 

Bacon,boxes 2,263  1,330 

Bacon,  pieces —  46,978 

Bacon,  pounds —  32,496 

Bacon,  bagged  hams — —  2,693 

Bulk  Pork,  casks 1,096 

Bulk  Pork,  boxes 100 

Bulk  Pork,  pieces 301,381 

Bulk  Pork,  pounds 12,889,360  1,841,747 

TONKAGB. 

The  number  of  steamboats  arrived  during  the  year  was  as  follows  : 

1849.  1850. 

From  New-Orleans 313  303 

Ohio  River 401  493 

Illinois  River 686  788 

Upper  Mississippi 806  636 

Missouri  River 356  390 

Cairo ^^ 122  76 

Other  points ^^ 217  216 

Total, 2,900    2,699 

It  appears  that  246  different  boats  arrived  at  the  port  during  the  year. 


xM^ttkbaco  air     x-vckoiiv Aiic, 


X  cmicoa«^«>aiio      Tvit«     uc»i 


sapporting  in  TennesBee  this  important  branch  of  indai 

who  opens  the  yard  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  boat-builde 

an  evidence  of  its  truth,  some  of  the  finest  boats  running  < 

his  handiwork ;   among  others,  the  magnificent  Autocrat. 

an  extensive  flour  mill,  now  nearly  completed,  is  about  to  < 

and  will  make,  it  is  said,  62,000  bbls.  of  flour  annually ;  c 

source  of  wealth  to  the  community.     These  things  spea 

the  public  spirit  of  Memphis,  and  indeed  I  find  on  all  sii 

citizens  are  determined,  by  the  liberal  views  they  take  of  t 

phis  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  West — and  the  city  alrea 

result  of  these  views.      In  1840,  I  am  told,  Memphis  had 

three  to  four  thousand  ;  the  census  recently  taken,  sh< 

12,000 — and  although  no  prophet,  I  venture  the  prediction 

a  population  more  than  double  this  number. 

****** 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  learn  that  a  large  cotton  manu 
erected  here,  and  will  ^o  into  operation  very  shortly,  givi 
large  number  of  operatives.  Why  cannot  we  chronicle  su< 
▼ille  ?  Urge  our  citizens  to  wake  up  to  the  importance  of 
they  sleep  much  longer,  every  city  in  this  country  will  on 
ourselves  must  rest  the  fault. — Cumberland. 

5.— COMMERCE  OF  BALTIMORE,  18i 

EXPORTS  OP  LEADING  ARTICLES. 


Fish,  dried,  qtls 5,450 

Fish,  pickled,  bbls 997 

Whale  Oil,  gals 9,222 

Lard  Oil,  gals 22,186 

Sperm  Candles,  lbs 51,511 

Tar  and  Pitch,  bbls 4,558 

Beef,  bbls 11,972 

Pork,  bbls 22,746 

Bacon,  lbs 5,259,713 

Lard,  lbs 937,472 

Butter,  lbs 347,960 

Cheese,  lbs 193,974 

Indian  Coin,  bush 430,638 


Indian  Meal,  bbls 
Tal.  Candles,  lbs.. 
Ada.  Candles,  lbs. 

Soap,  lbs 

Tobacco,  manufac 

Nails,  lbs 

Manufactures  of  I 
Refined  Sugar,  lbs 
Cotton  Goods ... 
Paper,  Books  and 

Wheat,  bush 

Potatoes,  bush... 


There  is  a  growing  increase  of  the  commpiv«i  /*f  ♦!»-  -.- 
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6.— GALVESTON  AND  TEXAS. 

"  While  steamships  of  1,200  to  1,600  tons,  and  sail  vessels  of  1,000  tons,  can 
enter  the  port  of  Galveston,  and  take  our  produce  to  a  foreign  market,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  it  will  ever  be  sent  circuitously  by  rail-roads,  one  thousand 
miles  to  Charleston,  or  by  water  still  more  eircuitously  and  still  further,  to  the 
same  port,  and  that,  too,  merely  for  re-shipment.  This  is  manifestly  contrary 
to  the  natural  course  of  trade.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  counties  border- 
ing on  Red  River,  the  exports  of  Texas  must  find  their  outlet  at  our  own 
ports  ;  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  a 
direct  foreign  trade  by  regular  lines  of  packets.  Even  with  the  late  dismem- 
berment, we  have  still  a  territory  as  large  as  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama 
and  Georgia,  together,  and  the  amount  of  waste  or  unproductive  land,  we  b^ 
lieve,  is  less ;  while  we  have  a  larger  amount  of  rich  alluvial  bottom  lands 
than  all  the  other  Southern  States.  Texas  is  capable  of  producing  more  sugar 
than  all  the  balance  of  the  Union,  including  all  the  recent  acquisitions  along 
the  Pacific  coast.  We  have  many  millions  of  acres  of  land  of  inexhaustible 
fertility  within  the  latitude  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton  ;  while  an  exten- 
live  region  in  the  upper  part  of  our  state  has  been  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
wheat  country,  and  well  suiapted  to  other  small  grains.  For  stock  raisins  and 
wool  growing,  Texas  is,  probably,  unequalled  by  any  other  country.  While, 
therefore,  our  state  is  as  large  as  the  four  Southern  States  above  named,  it  is 
certainly  capable  of  producing  fiilly  as  much  for  exportation,  as  all  those  states 
together.  Nor  will  it  be  many  years,  with  the  present  rapid  ingress  of  immi- 
grants, before  our  exports  will  give  employment  to  a  very  large  amount  of 
shipping." 

7.— COMMERCE  OP  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Although  we  have  not  been  led  off  very  far,  at  any  time,  by  the  California 
fever,  nor  have  ever  contemplated  any  Argonautic  expedition  in  search  of  its 
golden  fleece,  we  cannot  forbear  an  extract  from  the  Pacific  News,  showing 
some  of  the  extraordinary  things  in  that  country. 

The  receipts  of  bullion,  from  the  Atlantic  States,  seeking  investment,  in 
1850,  was  $1,722,600. 

mOUNT  OP  GOLD  DUST  SHIPPED  FBOM  JANUARY  IST  TO  DKCBHBBR  30tH,  1860. 

Month  of  January $448,444 

February 734,351 

March 1,260,000 

April 2,201,000 

May 1,731,863 

June 2.669,046 

July ....3,020,000 

August 6,282,880 

September 918,000 

October 4,698,461 

November 6,337.639 

December 1,260,000 

Total  amount  for  the  year $29,441,683 

This  statement  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  too  often  expressed  opinion  that 
the  mines  were  becoming  exhausted,  and  that  California  must  prove  a  failure 
by-and-by.     For  the  two  past  seasons  the  summer  months  have  produced  the 

Seatest  amount  of  gold,  the  wet  diggings  being  worked  then  to  a  greater  extent 
an  the  dry.     This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  shipment  in  the  month  of 
August  exceeded  that  of  any  other  month  in  the  year. 

Fixing  the  amount  of  gold  exported,  and  which  was  regularly  shipped  and 
entered  for  the  period  named  above,  at  $30,000,000  in  round  fibres,  and  add  to 
it  an  estimate  of  $12,000,000,  as  having  gone  forward  in  private  hands,  and 
$6,000,000  retained  for  circulation,  and  the  aggregate  shows  the  enormous  sum 
of  $48,000,000 — an  amount  exceeding  one-third  the  total  ofaU  the  products  of  th* 


aaircuf  111  laci  ao  me  laoor  oi  iransponing  lo  foreign  ; 
product!,  but  those  of  the  remaining  twenty-two. 

For  the  time  included  in  the  period  for  which  all  ooi 
Tiz. :  the  twelve  months  past — there  have  entered  otu 
ports,  1,743  vessels.  During  the  same  period  the  o 
cleared  was  1,461.  The  vessels  arriving,  nave  landed 
males,  and  1,248  females.  The  number  which  have 
steamers,  durinj?  the  same  time,  26,593  males,  and  8  ft 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  co 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1849,  shows  the  nv 
the  port  of  New- York,  to  have  been  but  little  more 
Francisco,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1850 ;  and 
at  that  port — ^the  same  periods  compared — ^to  have  been 
amount.  As  compared  with  New-Orleans,  the  different 
oisco  is,  in  clearances  330,  and  in  arrivals  645.  When 
with  Philadelphia,  we  find  the  difference  still  greater  in 
— being  in  clearances  922,  and  in  arrivals  1,137.  The 
suit  were  the  comparison  made  with  any  of  the  seaport 

The  total  value  of  merchandise  received  by  foreign  ^ 
21,  1849,  to  September  30,  1850,  was  $3,351,962  65.  1 
■els  was  151,604. 

The  total  value  of  merchandise  received  during  the  » 
vessels,  was  $797,275  10  ;  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  i 

Neither  time  nor  space  will  permit  us  to  enumerate 
trade  which  are  followed  with  satisfactory  success  in 
form  no  small  item  in  the  trade  of  California.  In  addit 
been  mentioned,  we  will  add  that  San  Francisco,  wit 
35,000,  sustains  seven  daily  papers  ;  while  New-York,  n 
can  boast  only  double  that  number !  We  have  eight  < 
principal  ones  being  Adams  6l  Co.  and  J.  W.  Gregory 
ings,  where  six  months  ago  there  was  not  one ;  eight  c 
at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  *'  Union,'*  (just  erected 
under  the  management  of  Isaac  M.  Hall ;)  the  **  St.  Frai 
the  "  Revere ;"  and  the  "National." 

But  a  few  months  since,  the  boundaries,  even  of  San 
defined  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  guide  the  inquire) 
we  have  one  hundred  and  seven  miles  of  street  laid  out,  one 
upon  and  occupied,  and  over  seven  miles  of  it  substanti 
^  of  that  distance  properly  sewered.     We  have  now  a  sei 

I;  a  year  affo  it  was  onlv  an  occaninnnl  Ano — ■*■■*■■*-»  ■— 


country  was  tmt  one  rema^^  from  a  desolatiou ;  pooarged  eontmoaUy  by  Indian 
irmptiont,  there  was  not  even  in  its  very  streets  secority  for  life  or  property.  Only 
from  that  period  can  we  date  the  commencement  of  any  thing  like  real  and  per- 
manent prosperity,  and  in  that  time,  perhaps,  no  portion  of  the  world  has  at- 
tained so  high  a  degree  of  permanent  prosperity  without  a  solitary  commercial 
or  agricoltoral  facility,  the  only  meaos  of  transportation  being  by  wagons,  a  dia- 
tanca  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  and  for  more  than  half  the  year  over  roads 
almost  impassable.  Were  the  condition  of  things  otherwisoi  what  might  we  not 
reasonably  hope  to  realize  t 

**  The  mind  of  no  man,  however  san^ine,  is  prepared  to  believe  how  wonder- 
fiil  the  effect  upon  this  country  would  be  of  a  regular  steamboat  communication 
with  the  gulf,  lis  adaptabilities  unascertained,  its  capabilities  of  production  as  yet 
imperfectly  developed,  its  other  resources  only  known  to  be  abundant  and  various, 
would  aU  be  brought  into  immediate  and  profitable  employment,  so  soon  as  relia- 
ble facilities  are  created  to  render  labor  profitable  and  the  Investment  of  capital 
nfe.  To  take  one  year  with  another,  it  is  our  candid  opinion  that  there  is  no  bet- 
ter cotton  country  on  the  |[lobe  than  this.  The  high  price  which  this  product 
now^  commands,  and  the  sale  assumption  that  it  never  can  materially  decline,  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  only  a  narrow  belt  around  the  earth  in  which  it  can  be 
prodnced,  most  render  a  country  fertile,  salubrious  and  situated  as  this,  second  to 
none  in  agricoltmvl  wealth  and  importance,  so  soon  as  a  cheap  and  convenient 
transportation  can  be  bad  for  our  produce;  but  now  without  any  facilities,  except 
the  most  onerous  and  expensive,  we  are  poverty-stricken  in  the  very  midst  of 
•very  element  of  wealth." 


AGRICUITURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— BRITISH  COMPETITION  IN  COTTON. 

The  following  view  of  this  subject  is  taken  by  a  leading  London  journal : 

The  supply  of  raw  cotton  for  our  manufactures  is  every  day  becoming  a  sub- 
ject of  greater  interest  and  anxiety  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  really  extra- 
ordinary— ^where  cotton  is  known  to  grow  almost  spontaneously  in  so  maav 
regions  of  the  earth,  where  so  many  soils  and  climates  are  suited  to  its  culti- 
vation— ^that  we  should  still  be  dependent  upon  a  small  portion  of  the  United 
States  for  the  greater  part  of  the  supply  which  we  require.  It  is  strange  that 
neither  Southern  nor  Western  Africa  have  ever  been  thought  of  as  countries 
where  this  shrub  could  be  cultivated  to  almost  an  unlimited  extent.  Only. a 
few  days  ago,  a  specimen  of  the  wild  cotton  plant  of  Western  Afirica,  which  was 

f  lucked  within  nfty  yards  of  the  shore,  with  full  bolls,  was  exhibited  in  the 
!xchanffe-room,  at  Liverpool.  The  Liverpool  Journal  ma  :  **  The  quality  is 
fine,  and  this  specimen  shows  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  cultivating 
cotton  where  it  was  gathered."  We  quite  believe  it.  We  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  growing  cotton  ad  libUum  in  this  district  of  Africa ;  indeed,  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  both  cotton  and  coffee  are  indigenous  aloncr  the  whole  line 
of  coast  from  15  deg.  N.  lat.  to  the  equator.  In  Pnnce^s  Island,  lat.  1^  40,  and 
in  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  which  lies  under'  the  equator,  coiTee  grows 
abundantly,  and  we  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  climate,  which  is  suitimle  to 
the  coffee  plant,  will  also  grow  thp  cotton  shrub.  Indeed,  the  former  isUnd  pso- 
daces  not  only  coffee,  but  sugar  and  rice. 

The  pertinacity  with  which  the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  continue  to  look 
to  India  as  the  only  country  which  can  relieve  them  from  their  dependence 
upon  the  United  States,  is,  in  our  opinion,  injurious  to  the  object  they  have  in 
new,  as  it  withdraws  their  attention  from  other  countries  where  they  woiUd 
have  fewer  difficulties  to  contend  with  than  have  hitherto  met  them  in  India. 
It  is,  however,  quite  time  that  they  looked  more  extensively  abroad,  for  theie 
are  many  reasons  why  their  reliance  upon  America  should  begin  to  be  on  the 
wane.  According  to  the  Liverpool  statistics  of  the  cotton  trade,  which  will  be 
fbond  in  our  journal  of  last  week,  it  appears  that  the  deficiency  of  cotton  in 
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executive  ot  tne  states,  ana  lue  pan./  ui  uujb«  •.a.wv,  *,..,. 
own  manafactures.  Something  of  this  kind  is  hinted  at 
ment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  has  lately  C4 
document  the  system  of  ad  valorem  duties  is  strongly  ohjec 
domestic  industry,  and  it  is  recommended  as  highly  necei 
rate  of  duty  should  be  increased  on  a  variety  of  articles, 
tured  cottons  will  be  included  in  this  category  remains  to 
We  would  not  discourage  the  manufacturers  from  loo 
country  from  which  they  can  be  supplied  with  cotton»  bi 
discourage  their  looking  to  it  as  the  only  country  for  this  ; 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  wh 
quire  into  the  growth  of  cotton  in  India,  leaves  eVerythin 
tainty.  It  does,  indeed,  conclude  with  a  paragraph  expresf 
under'the  continued  encouragement  now  afforded  by  the 
and  by  taking  full  advantage  of  all  the  resources  which  i 
there  mav  eventually  be  opened  to  the  manufacturers  of 
and  regular  supply  of  cotton,  of  a  quality  largely  cone 
manufacturer,  which  will,  by  giving  them  additional  soui 
them  more  independent  of  the  failure  of  crops,  and  thus 
of  equalizing  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  of  lessen 
in  the  market  which  have  occurred  for  some  years  past, ; 
■o  injuriously  on  the  energies  of  our  manufacturing  p< 
nothing  very  encouraging  in  this,  particularly  when  it  is 
•ays,  that — "For  sixty  years  past  the  Court  of  Directors 
in  this  question,  and  have  expended  considerable  sums 
stimulate  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  countries  subject 
may  be  very  true,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  depress 
,,  considerable  sums,  have  been  almost  fruitlessly  spent ;  j 

1  can  gins  have  been  sent  to  India  ;  experimental  farms 

there ;  notwithstanding  which,  our  manufacturers  are  st 
cotton  from  that  countiy.  **  The  Court  of  Directors  stil! 
that  the  obstacles  which  are  supposed  hitherto  to  have 
of  cotton  cultivation  in  India,  may  be  overcome."  We  a 
but  it  promises  to  be  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty,  una 
of  the  trade,  and  the  anxiety  of  those  engaged  in  it. 
We  have  said  that  there  are  many  other  countries 

Sown  ;  why,  then,  wait  for  the  eventuality  which  is  pn 
e  committee  1  We  should  like  to  see  the  energies  oi 
rected  to  a  country  where  they  would  meet  with  no  di 
deiav  ;  that  country  is  our  Australian  colonies.     In  thi 
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8.— OVER-CROPPING  AND  CULTIVATING  COTTON. 

I  will  now  give  my  mode  of  preparing  land  and  cultivating  cotton,  which 
I  have  tried  for  several  years.  After  pursuing  different  plans,  I  have  fallen 
back  on  the  old  one  as  the  best.  About  the  middle  of  January  or  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, I  commence  throwing  four  furrows  together  with  a  turning  plough — 
rows,  of  course,  laid  off  agreeably  to  the  strength  of  the  land ;  about  the  last  of 
March,  I  commence  turning  out  the  middles,  which  makes  the  ridge  complete  and 
new  nearly  to  the  top  ;  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  April,  I  plant,  by  opening 
the  ridge  with  a  very  small  scooter,  covering  with  a  wooden  harrow,  which 
leaves  the  whole  ridge  clean  and  clear  of  clods.  About  the  time  half  the  seed 
make  their  appearance  above  ground,  I  put  every  hand  to  scraping  it  out  with 
the  hoes.  I  generally  finish  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks  at  furthest.  Meanwhile  I 
work  out  my  com,  and  then  return  to  my  cotton  with  turning  ploughs,  and  bar 
it  off;  follow  with  the  hoes,  chop  through,  leaving  about  two  stalks  in  a  place, 
and  take  all  the  grass  from  the  drills,  the  plouehs  covering  up  all  in  the  middles. 
I  then  return  to  my  com,  and  work  it  out.  Sy  this  time,  my  cotton  is  large 
enough  to  receive  dirt.  I  put  the  mould  board  to  the  cotton,  and  throw  the  dirt 
back,  and  plough  out  the  middles,  following  with  the  hoes  ;  thin  it  very  nearly 
to  a  stand,  and  cover  up  what  grass  there  may  be  left  in  the  drill  by  the 
ploughs.  Thenceforward  I  manage  it  according  to  the  season.  If  dry,  I  run 
sweeps  until  laid  by ;  if  wet,  I  endeavor  to  keep  my  ridges  well  up,  with  the 
turning  ploughs,  so  as  to  keep  the  water  drained  from  the  cotton.  About  the 
first  of  August  I  top  it,  wet  or  diy,  which  I  consider  a  great  advantage,  check- 
ing the  growth  of  the  stalk,  causing  the  forms  to  stick  better,  and  bolls  to  ma- 
ture sooner. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  to  all  those  pretending  to  cultivate  18  and  80 
acres  to  the  hand,  to  drop  6  or  8  acres,  and  sow  it  in  oats  for  their  stock,  which 
will  answer  a  double  purpose — resting  their  land  and  keeping  their  mules,  cows 
and  year  old  hogs  in  good  order,  (giving  them  salt)  until  frost.  My  oat  field  is 
as  valuable  to  me  as  the  same  land  would  be  in  com. 

I  omitted  to  say,  in  its  place,  that  in  scraping  my  cottun  out  with  hoes,  it 
gave  my  team  a  good  resting  spell,  very  much  needed  about  that  time. 

Yours,  dec.  £.  Jbnkins. 

Choctaw  County,  Miss.,  Jan.  1851. 

3.~MELANCH0LY  PROOFS  OF    SOUTHERN    DEPENDENCE   ON    THH 

NORTH. 

What  the  writer  of  this  paper  in  the  Southern  Planter  says  of  Virginia,  is 
true  of  the  whole  South.  Can  we  have  no  brooms,  hay  or  apples,  but  from  be- 
yoild  the  Potomac  1 

Upon  the  most  of  our  farms  broom  corn  is  assigned  the  outside  row  of  the 
com  field,  or  else  is  distributed  through  the  *•  track  patch."  It  usually  re- 
ceives but  little  attention — gets  only  chance  workings,  and  no  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  seed.  Indeed,  it  is  oftener  than  otherwise  regarded  as  the  negro's  per- 
quisite. The  slaves  who  have  gathered  it  spend  a  portion  of  the  long  nights  of 
winter  in  working  it  up  into  small  brooms,  bound  by  white  oak  *'  splits,"  and  • 
these,  if  not  sold  to  the  mistress  of  the  farm,  are  bartered  at  the  nearest  grocery. 
Among  the  northern  people  the  practice  is  different.  Large  bodies  of  land  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut,  the  Hudson,  and  even  the  famous  Genesee 
wheat  region,  are  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  broom  com  as  a  field  cro]^. 
When  gathered  it  is  sold  to  broom  makers  at  so  much  per  pound.  They  put  it 
into  brooms  of  every  shape  and  description,  from  the  broad  long  handle  floor 
broom  to  the  finest  coat  duster.  Our  worthy  Governor,  Hon.  J.  B.  Floyd,  made 
an  excursion  through  some  of  the  northern  states  during  the  past  summer,  and  he 
tells  us  that  he  was  astonished  to  see  the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  broom  com 
in  that  cold  climate.  Even  with  that  disadvantage,  however,  a  profit  is  made 
upon  the  crop,  and  (what  reflects  no  credit  upon  our  enterprise)  we  who  ought 
to  be  sending  the  article  north,  annually  buy  largely  from  New- York  and  the 
New-England  States.    One  of  our  exchanges,  the  Harrisburg  Republican,  says 


eren  this  dry  season,  at  least  three  or  four  tons  per  acre  <w 

years  since  was  worth  no  more  than ;   in  fact,  as   ] 

as  could  be  found  in  the  state.    What  crop  pays  better,  at  J 
lars  per  acre  1 

**  Just  received,  fifty  barrels  fine  Northern  apples." 
How  many  thousands  are  paid  annually  for  fruit,  even  i 
world  may  be  challenged  to  produce  a  finer  climate  for  fr 
ffenial  to  climate,  than  old  Virginia,  So  it  may  be  said  d 
dreds  of  other  articles.  The  above  article  is  not  intended 
our  northern  brethren  ;  all  praise,  on  the  contrary  ;  and  I  s! 
•ee  them  among  us,  and fill  it  out  yourself." 

4.— ON  THE  CLA8SIPI0ATI0N  OF  SU( 

There  is  an  opinion  prevalent  in  certain  parts  of  the  pla 
community,  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  impro^ 
of  sugar,  respectinff  the  effects  of  the  use  of  bone  black  ii 
sugar,  which  we  think  retards  the  introduction  of  that  unq 
ment.     We  allude  to  the  impression   that  unpleasant  sme 
sugar  boiled  in  vacuum  pans,  after  passing  through  the  filt< 
is  often  perceived  in  such  sugar,  is,  on  the  contrary,  entii 
tice  which  is  becoming  too  general  with  planters  possessi 
'of  apparatus,  of  liquoring  or  syruping  the  sugurs  in  tie 
hoffsheads,  and  then  shipping  without  thoroughly  drying  U 
article  in  appearance  is  undoubtedly  improved  when  fin 
short  time  a  species  of  fermentation  takes  place,  of  course 
tion  in  quality,  and  giving  grounds  for  reports  which  affec 
must  shortly  ruin  the  market  for  this  kind  of  sugar.     No 
I  pared  to  dry  his  sugar  thoroughly,  by  means  of  drying  roc 

should  syrup  his  sugar ;  the  proper  use  of  bone  hlwck  i 
crystallization,  dryness  and  color. 

5.— GEOLOGY  OF  ARKANSAS. 

**  I  hazard  nothing  in  asserting,  that  the  state  of  Arkann 

resources  than  any  other  state  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun 

,  that  it  has  more  of  everything  than  any  other  state — it  hai 

'>  for  instance,  it  has  less  coal  than  Pennsylvania,  yet  it  hai 

island  of  Great  Britain.     It  probably  has  not  as  much  lei 

^    much  of  it  has  two  or  three  times  the  value  of  Wiscond 

^^  the  silver  it  contains.     As  to  iron,  there  is  no  state  that  I 
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d— SHOULD  THE  SOUTH  DIVERSIFY  HER  PRODUCTS  T 

A  writer  in  the  Misnssippian  communicates  the  following  argument  in  favor 
of  diversifying  the  products  of  the  South.  He  has  stated  the  case  rather 
•tronglj  on  the  matter  of  cotton,  since,  as  we  helieve,  in  the  progress  of  civili" 
sation  and  growth  of  commerce,  ita  consiunption  will  very  greatly  increase,  hu^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  notwithstanding,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
over-production.  Even  if  this  were  not  the  fact,  our  preference  would  still  be, 
for  a  diversity  of  labor  and  employment,  which  always  tends  to  the  production 
of  national  independence  and  power.  The  arts  and  pursuits  of  life  are  so  much, 
dependent  upon  each  other,  that  they  naturally  go  hand  in  hand,  advancing  or 
declining  together.  Let  the  South  abandon  speedily  her  present  system  of 
exclusive  agriculture. 

The  necessity  of  diversifying  the  labors  of  the  slave  states,  is  apparent  from 
a  consideration  wholly  distinct  from  those  which  have  been  before  urged.     The 
area  of  the  whole  of  the  slave  states  is  727,234  square  miles.     Assume  the 
present  slave  population  to  be  3,500,000,  and  that  its  future  increase  will  be  at  the 
aaooe  rate  that  has  attended  it  ^om  1790,  when  the  first  census  was  taken,  until 
this  time,  and  in  less  than  one  hundred  years,  we  shall  have  56,000,000  of 
slaves,  that  is,  a  slave  population  of  77  to  each  superficial  square  mile.     But 
^rhen  we  reflect  that  this  calculation  embraces  the  whole   area  of  the  slave 
states,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  is  irreclaimable  swamp,  barren 
sand  hills  not  fit  for  cultivation,  in  the  whole  amountinff  to  probably  one-fourth, 
'We  may  reasonably  assert,  that  the  child  is  now  born,  who  will  see  a  slave  pop-^ 
Illation  equal  at  least  to  85  to  the  square  mile,  on  an  average,  for  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  slave  states  suited  to  agriculture.     The  slave  population,  however^ 
ymW  not  be  equally  diffused  over  the  slave  states.     It  is  rapidly  concentrating 
^m  the  rice,  sugar  and  cotton  states.     By  the  census  of  1840,  the  states  of 
^orth   Carolina,  Mississippi,    Tennessee.   Florida,    South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  contained  of  slaves  1,527,575.     Their  entire 
surface  is  but  483,802  square  miles.     The  entire  slaves  of  the  United  States 
double  in  a  fraction  over  22  years.     Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  by  bringing 
slaves  into  the  sugar  and  cotton  region,  they  double  in  those  states  in  twenty 
years,  we  will  have  in  those  states  at  this  time  2,291,862.     Let  it  then  be  sup- 
posed that  importation  into  the  sugar  and  cotton  states  now  cease  entirely,  and 
also  that  the  period  of  duplication  will  be  increased  to  twenty-five  years,  neither 
of  which  suppositions  can  be  realized,  and  in  one  hundred  years,  those  states 
will  have  a  slave  population  of  86,661,782,  or  84  to  each  square  mile.     Yet 
much  of  this  country  is  swamp,  or  sand,   or  hills.     The  slaves  then  will  be 
equal  at  least  to  one  hundred  for  each  square  mile  of  land  suited  to  cultivation. 
The  population  of  Massachusetts,  with  all  her  manufacturing  towns  and  vil- 
lages,  her  cities  and  small  farms,  does  not  equal  this.     Where  then,  in  one  hun- 
dred years,  shall  we  find  space  for  our  increase  of  white  population  and  employ- 
ment for  our  slaves  1     Can  they  be  employed  in  the  cultit^tion  of  cotton  as 
now  1     Can  they  be  employed  in  agriculture  1     Must  they  not  be  employed  in 
every  pursuit  to  which  their  labor  can  be  directed,  and  must  we  not  commence 
this  division  of  labor  now  1     Many  will  say  a  hundred  years  ahead,  is  too  far  to 
look.     We  will  take  care  of  ourselves,  and  let  those  who  come  afler  us  tak^  care 
of  themselves.     Well,  be  it  so.     Let  us  take  care  of  ourselves.     If  we  really  do 
so,  we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  for  posterity.     How  then  can  we  take  care  of 
ourselves  1     Only  by  diverting  labor  from  the  cultivation  of  cotton.     In  1835,  we 
produced  1,860,825  bales  of  cotton,  the  price  was  19  cents  per  pound,  and  brougrht 
us  9103,415,100.     The  price  being  high,  we  from  year  to  year  increased  its 
production.     In  1839,  the  crop  was  2,177,835  bales,  the  price  gradually  fell  from 
the  former  rate,  viz :  19  cents  to  ten  centf,  nearly  one-half,  and  the  produce  of 
the  whole  was  87,113,600.     Thus,  by  inCTcMing  our  crop  817,000,  we  lessened 
our  income  to  the  extent  of  $16,301,700.     We  blindly  continued  to  increase 
our  productions,  until  we  increased  the  crop  to,  say  2,500,000  bales,  and  re- 


the  cotton  planters.  Had  they  thrown  this  913,000,00 
instead  of  investing  it  in  additional  labor  for  cotton  fie 
down  the  excess  of  production,  they  would  have  te 
$43,400,000  per  annum,  by  the  higher  price  of  the  reduo 

Tliis  makes  it  manifest  beyond  doubt  that  the  planting 
be  increased — that  it  should  be  greatly  reduced.  If  one- 
directed  to  cotton  raising,  shopld  be  diverted  to  the  agrici 
to  the  raising  of  ^tock,  com,  potatoes,  turnips,  oats,  rye 
•uch  articles  as  each  planter  consumes,  and  could  fabrics 
come  from  cotton  would  not  be  diminished,  but  would  g 
the  money  paid  out  by  the  planters  would  be  less,  by 
nually.  But  if  we  proceed  a  step  beyond  this,  and  purch 
chants  all  such  articles  as  they  can  supply,  and  vest  a  po 
manufacturing  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  leathex 
other  things  tor  which  we  have  all  the  needful  material  aj 
arising  will  be  speedily  felt,  to  an  incalculable  extent. 

All  the  foregoing  is  true,  if  slaves  and  slave  labor  wei 
But  slaves  increase  independent  of  importations,  at  a  ) 
hundred  per  cent.,  in  each  five  and  twenty  years.  This 
do  not  divert  their  labor  from  cotton,  and  immediately  e 
actively  in  other  pursuits,  the  increase  of  cotton  will  pre 
with  the  increase  of  slaves.  We  have  seen  that  by  the  ii 
have  reduced  the  return  nearly  forty-three  and  one  half 
annum.  Thirteen  years  more  will  give  an  increase  of  al 
the  present  produce,  and  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  ruin,  and  s] 
cotton  producer,  if  he  does  not  appropnate  a  large  part  • 
pursuits,  and  contribute  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  i 
prosecution  of  every  branch  of  industry,  to  which  our 
water  power,  and  our  forests  invite  the  enterprising. 

Success  and  eminent  success  is  certain,  if  we  only  will 
execution  of  our  purpose  with  half  the  zeal  and  persevc 
have  prosecuted  the  cotton  planting.  Have  we  not  wa 
suited  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  and  they  supply  mutton 
the  market,  and  wool  for  our  domestic  use  for  the  manufa 
and  flannels  for  our  use.  Have  we  not  land,  and  labor,  a 
fui  for  the  raising  of  com  and  oats,  and  also  for  Bermuc 
These  will  raise  our  mules,  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  | 
abundantly  with  beef  and  hides,  bacon,  butter,  &.c.  Hav< 
and  streams  of  water  without  limit  1     These,  with  the  hie 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES  AND  PROGRESS. 

l^ANOTHBB  80UTHB&N  MANUFACTUaiNG  VILLAGE. 

In  our  January  Number  we  deicribed  Prattsville,  Alabama;  in  February, 
OraniteTille,  S.  C,  both  thriving  manufacturing  towns  ;  and  are  now  delighted 
to  add  Autaugayille,  Ala.,  to  the  list  : 

The  company  was  organized  on  the  I6th  of  August,  1848,  and  the  capital 
ttock  is  now  $87,000.  The  size  of  the  factory  building  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  and  fifty  feet  wide  ;  is  built  of  brick,  with  tin  roof,  and  window  and 
door  sills  of  cast  iron.  There  are  3,000  spindles,  100  looms,  43  cards,  with 
olher  necessary  machinery  for  spindles. 

The  &bric  manufactured  is,  osnaburgs,  33  inches  wide,  weighing  9  ounces  to 
the  yard ;  7-8  shirting ;  No.  14  thread,  6  1-4  ounce  ;  cotton  yams,  all  sizes, 
from  No.  4  to  15. 

There  are  now  employed  in  the  factory,  61  operatiyes — a  majority  of  them! 
females.  When  all  the  machinery  is  in  operation,  110  will  be  required,  and  thej 
daily  product  will  be  4,000  yards  of  cloth,  or  40  yards  per  loom. 

Tbere  is  water  enough  to  move  double  the  machinery,  at  all  seasons  of  the; 
year,  but  there  has  been  some  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  water-wheel  nolj 
liaTing  capacity  sufficient  to  run  all  the  machinery.  That  difficulty,  however^ 
MB  soon  to  be  remedied. 

Autau^aviile  has  grown  up  in  the  woods  during  two  years  past.  It  now  haij 
«  population  of  350  souls — ^four  mercantile  establishments — two  churches,  and 
a  thud  is  soon  to  be  built,  and  two  good  schools.  The  village  is  situated  som<| 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  Alabama  River,  and  about  the  same  distance  froni 
Prattville  and  Vernon,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  importance.' 

S^FACTORY  ON  THB  8BA-8H0RB  OF  MISSISSIPPI  OR  LOUISIANA. 

A  writer  in  the  Mississippian,  in  suggesting  Bilozi  Bay  as  an  appropriate  place 
lor  a  cotton  factoiy,  in  which  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  might  both  unite,  uses 
the  following  arguments,  premising  that  there  are  already  ten  saw-mills,  a 
steam-brick  manufactory,  several  brick-yards,  an  iron  foundry,  and  about  fifty 
sail-vessels  and  one  steamer  belonging  to  the  Bay : 

The  materials  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  dec,  for  a  cotton  factory  at  Biloxi 
Bay,  would  be  about  half  the  cost  of  the  same  articles  at  a  location  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  The  best  article  of  plank  can  be  purchased  in  Biloxi  Bay  at  $8 
per  thousand.  The  best  article  of  bricks  at  $5  per  thousand.  A^ere  health 
abounds,  labor  is  always  cheap.  Much  more  labor  can  be  performed  during  the 
summer  months  than  at  New-Orleans,  or  on  the  Mississippi  River,  on  account 
of  the  invigorating  and  constant  sea-breeze  they  enjoy  at  Biloxi  Bay.  Opera^ 
tives  from  the  North  can  be  induced  to  come  to  Biloxi  Bay,  until  our  abundant 
Creole  population  could  be  introduced,  and  made  happy,  useful  and  industrious 
citizens.  Fuel,  a  very  important  item  in  the  list  of  expenses,  would  be  much 
less  than  half  the  price  it  would  cost  at  New-Orleans.  Transportation  by  steam 
and  sail  vessels,  would  be  abundant  and  cheap.  The  location  at  St.  Martin's 
Point,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay  from  the  thriving  villaffe  of  Biloxi — ^in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fine  and  inexhaustible  oyster  beds.  The  opera- 
tives would  be  pretty  much  a  community  to  themselves ;  at  least,  they  would  be 
free  from  the  epidemics,  vices  and  maladies,  which  cannot  be  prescribed  against 
by  the  forms  of  law,  and  which  will  be  consequent  upon  a  location  near  New- 
Orleans. 

if  the  citizens  of  Mississippi,  now  engaged  in  planting  in  the  more  wealthy 
portions  of  the  state,  would  but  investigate  this  subject,  tney  would  not  allow  it 
to  be  monopolized  by  citizens  of  another  state 


■ 


one  way  or  the  other,  there  would  come  a  greater  clamt 
Olympuf  heard,  **  what  time"  the  judgment  of  ParU  ^ 
the  rival  goddesses : 

We  cannot  remain  idle  and  indifferent  spectators  of 
two  cities.  They  are  the  only  Atlantic  ports  of  any  c 
states,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  interested  in  all  thai 
Init  Savannah  is  in  Georgia,  and  Charleston  in  Sou 
reason  we  are  most  interested  in  all  that  concerns  i 
Our  motto  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  is,  **  in  the  Sot 
Georgia,  and  for  Greorgia."  We  are  gratified  at  the  ei 
prosperity  of  Charleston,  and  we  hope  she  may  soon  . 
her  people ;  but  in  a  rivalry  between  her  and  our  own 
with  the  latter.  Apart,  however,  from  all  state  pride  : 
•ection,  have  other  causes  of  interest  in  the  growth  ani 
We  are  soon  to  be  connected  with  that  city  by  a  contii 
eation,  and  in  the  ordinary  business  relations  of  the  t 
Oolumbus  must  become  better  acquainted,  and  more  id 
tore  has  done  greatly  more  for  Savannah  than  Charii 

Kople  become  aroused  to  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  due 
^  the  commerce  of  the  country,  the  question  of  rival 
cided  in  her  favor.  In  fact,  that  rivalry  now  only  ezis 
^lar  blindness  or  indifference,  on  the  part  of  the  peo] 
own  interests  and  capacities.  In  energy  and  enterprie 
behind  their  Charleston  neighbors ;  and  in  spite  of  thei 
vantages,  unless  they  awake  on  the  subject  of  what  t 
do,  they  will  forever  find  themselves  behind,  in  import 

glance  at  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  places  on 
outh  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  mu 
One,  that  in  point  of  favorable  location,  every  advantage  ii 
Take,  for  instance,  the  city  of  Atlanta,  the  point  at  which 
Upper  Georgia  with  these  seaports,  unite,  which  is  2 
and  307  miles  from  Charleston,  showing  a  difference 
of  Savannah,  of  15  miles.  To  the  trade  of  that  place, 
commerce  of  all  that  section  of  country  which  reaches 
place,  Savannah  is  the  most  accessible  market.  All 
•outh  of  Atlanta,  will  naturally  trade  at  Savannah, 
facilities  of  that  city  are  as  great  as  at  Charleston.  L 
And  provisions  of  Northern  Georgia,  North-Eastern  / 
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Take  into  account  the  feet,  that  the  hales  received  at  Savannah  are  heavier 
tlian  those  received  at  Charleston,  and  it  Will  be  fonnd  that  the  number  of  pound* 
Of  cotton  received  at  Savannah  has  been  almost,  if  not  quite  equal,  to  the  amount 
ml  Charieston.  Again,  we  have  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  bale* 
OKported  from  the  two  places  for  five  years : 

SAVANNAH.  CHARLESTOH.  Excest, 

1845 304,544 421,896 16  per  cent 

1846 186,306 268,077 18      " 

1847 234,151 347,098 20      «* 

1848 423,232 297,592 19      * 

1849 405.456 462.951 -....6      •• 

4.— SOUTHERN  PROGRESS. 

The  Mobile  Tribune  says : — "  James  W.  Kidd  has  succeeded  in  raisinff  near- 
ly a  sufficient  amotint  of  stock  to  build  a  large  cotton  lactory  on  Jjoachapaka 
^reek,  some  seven  miles  below  the  town  of  Auburn,  Alabama,  and  near  tba 
line  of  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  Rail-road.  The  site,  according  to  tha 
31erald,  possesses  great  beauty,  and  is,  withal,  well  calculated  for  extensive 
vianufacturing  operations.     Superior  facilities  for  shipping  goods  also  exist.*' 

5.— MANUFACTURED  TOBACCO. 

The  receipts  of  manufactured  tobacco  at  New- York  from  southern  cities, 

^^^hed,  last  year,  159,692  packages,  and  were  from  the  following  points  : 

Richmond 82,766  packages. 

Petersburg 69,779 

Baltimore 3,179 

Norfolk 2,508 


u 

(C 

(I 


(( 


Total 159,692 

TBB  EXCaiPTS  IN 

1849. 117,594  packages. 

1848 113,336  " 

1847 138,118  " 

1840 63,805  •* 

1839 51,579  *« 


Total 484,432    *« 

e^ARKANSAS  COTTON  FACTORY.  ^ 

The  Washington  (Ark.)  Telegraph  states,  that  a  cotton  factory  is  about  to  he 
Established  at  van  Buren,  in  that  state.  Already  stock  to  the  amount  of  931,000 
«^as  been  taken,  and  the  work  will  be  commenced  in  a  fcw  weeks.  The  build- 
^tiff  is  to  be  of  brick,  70  feet  by  40  feet,  two  stories  high,  and  will  contain  1,530 
%pindles,  and  20  looms.  This  is  the  first  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the  state. 
"Xhis  is  the  way  for  the  South  to  make  war  upon  the  North — ^better  than  forty^ 
9oQth  Carolina  arsenals. 

7.— STAINED  GLASS  FACTORY  AT  CHARLESTON. 

A  stained  glass  factory  at  the  South,  except  in  our  city,  where  one,  as  yet  in 
tifl  infancy,  but  commencing  under  favorable  auspices,  has  entered  the  lists  for 
^competition.  The  proprietors,  Mess.  Samson  dc  Adams,  are  natives  of  Charles- 
ton, and  the  latter  gentleman,  we  are  informed,  has  been  connected  with  stained 
glassworks  in  New- York.  They  have  already  numerous  orders  to  fill  for  public 
and  private  edifices,  among  which  are  three  churches  in  this  state.  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall,  comer  of  King  and  Liberty  streets,  and  the  elegant  mansion  of  our  fellow- 
citizen,  George  Robertson,  Esq.,  comer  of  South  Bay  and  Meeting-street.  The 
last  two  are  expected  to  be  supplied  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week.  As  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall  will  shortly  be  publicly  dedicated,  those  who  have  a  taste  for  this 
beautiful  branch  of  art,  may  there  have  an  opportunity  to  inspect  a  specimen  of 
Charleston  work,  on  which  the  manufacturers  say  that  they  are  willing  to  risk 


ongbtest  stars  of  the  Amencan  Constellation.     The  foUov 
upon  Texas  wool  and  factories,  we  extract  from  the  New 

The  western  section  of  Texas  is  admirably  adapted  t 
wool-grower.  It  is  destined  to  be,  in  this  respect,  a  \ 
northern  farmers.  Particularly  will  this  occur  in  the  i 
lands  on  the  gulf  coast.  Even  on  these,  however,  where  < 
made  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  flocks  partly  of  the  pool 
almost  entirely  on  the  sesi-weed  thrown  upon  the  beach,  in 
when  sent  to  the  New- York  market,  was  pronounced  equ 
ty  of  the  article  received  from  the  northern  folds,  and  broi 

Western  Texas  possesses  every  natural  requisite  to  ph 
ing  country,  on  an  equal  footing  with  New- York,  Verm« 
The  high-rolling  country — the  purity  of  the  air — the  com 
lent  nourishment  in  the  musquito  grass — the  number  • 
above  all,  the  absence  of  deep  snows  and  chilling  blasts  o 
are  her  qualifications  in  this  respect.  The  climate  is  no 
which  the  fineness  of  the  wool  might  be  injured ;  there 
quality  in  the  atmosphere  to  preserve  the  pristine  vigor,  e^ 
ed  from  colder  climates ;  and  little  care  and  less  expense 
the  largest  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  best  condition. 

Indeed,  this  is  the  case  with  all  kinds  of  stock  in  Te: 
western  part  of  the  state.  Horses,  cattle,  dec.,  left  to  r 
and  valleys,  grow  to  the  largest  and  most  vigorous  dimens 
of  winter  present  the  appearance  of  stable-fed  and  well-gr 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  remarks  by  meeting 
a  late  San  Antonio  paper,  of  a  new  and  extensive  woolen 
tablished  within  two  or  thi  ee  miles  of  that  city,  on  a  bran 
River.  Woolen  fabrics,  of  a  substantial  character,  are 
jeans,  kerseys,  blankets,  satinets,  dec.  A  substantial  st 
erected  for  the  purpose  ;  the  machinery  has  arrived,  and 
and  two  carding-machines,  of  ninety  spindles  each,  witl 
The  persons  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise  are  Messrs.  Ha 
Antonio,  one  of  whom  is  stated  to  be  an  old  hand  at  thi 
first  establishment  of  the  kind  west  of  the  Colorado,  and 
impetus  to  the  wool-growing  business  and  the  prosperit 
The  San  Antonio  River  is  surpassed  by  none  of  its  size  j 
mills  and  factories.  The  wheat-raising-and-wool-growii 
country  surrounding  it  will  doubtless  soon  lead  to  numero 
and  volume  of  water  for  factory  purposes. 

Texas  befrina  well,  and  ha«fj»1r<it»  f\\*^  »i«»l»*  *«*«u       t  .^ 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.— RAIL  BOAD  MOVEMENTS  IN  NBW-OELBANS. 

The  Tisit  of  Gov.  Jones,  President  of  the  Memphis  Rail-Road,  to  New-Orleans, 
bad  the  effect  of  stimalating  a  very  large  sabscnptiou  to  the  work  on  the  part  of 
our  citizens.  Among  the  largest  snbscribers  were  James  Robb,  Esq.,  Feam, 
Donnegan  &,  Co.,  John  Williams,  Pickett,  Perkins  &  Co.,  J.  P.  Benjamin,  eto. 
Mr.  Robb  took  the  liberal  sum  of  $30,000,  which  is  in  keeping  with  his  accustomed 
liberality,  and  which  places  him  at  this  time  far  ahead  of  any  of  our  citizens  io 
■abatantiai  enterprise. 

Gov.  Jones  addressed  a  very  crowded  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans 
upon  the  general  importance  of  rail-road  movements ;  and  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  by  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  and  onanimoosly  adopted : 

SOUTHERN   AND    WESTERN    RAIL-ROAD    CONVENTION  AT    NEW-ORLEANS. 

Whereas  the  extension  of  rail-road  enterprises  in  the  soathem  and  western 
states,  in  tending  to  the  development  of  their  resources  and  power,  and  in  strength- 
ening the  bond  of  onion  which  exists  between  them,  is  a  subject  in  which  the 
people  of  New-Orleans  feel  the  deepest  interest,  and  in  carrying  out  which  they 
will  most  cheerfally  co-operate : 

Retolved,  That  this  meeting  heartily  approve  of  a  convention  of  the  southern 
and  western  states,  which  has  been  suggested  in  different  quarters,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  our  rail-road  enterprises  and  other  kindred  purposes,  and  respectfully 
suggest  the  city  of  New-Orleans  as  an  appropriate  place  for  the  meeting  of  this 
convention : 

RcMoived,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  General  Council  of  the  city,  to  take 
such  steps  as  will,  with  the  consent  of  our  sister  states,  insure  the  assembling  of 
such  convention  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 

2.-NEW-OELEAN8  AND  JACKSON  RAIL-ROAD. 

A  convention  of  the  friends  of  this  work  from  Mississippi-  and  Louisiana  is  ap* 

pointed  to  take  place  in  New-Orleans,  the  third  Wednesday  of  the  present  month. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  matter  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Councils  of  the  three  Mnnicipalities  of  New-Orleans  and 
Lafayette  be  requested  to  appoint  twenty  citizens  from  each  corporation,  and  a 
committee  of  five  members  of  each  Council,  as  delegates  to  the  proposed  conven- 
tion. 

They  recommend  the  legislature  to  amend  the  City  Charter  so  as  to  enable  her 
to  subscribe  $500,000  in  the  road.  We  know  not  if  this  can  be  done,  but  do  think 
imless  property  holders  be  compelled,  they  will  never  contribute,  in  proportion 
to  their  means,  to  the  growth  of  the  city.  Yet  we  are  already,  God  knows,  over- 
taxed and  burthened  beyond  all  example  and  without  equivalent. 

"  But  the  Rail-Road  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  is  the  one  which  your  Committee 
is  more  particularly  instructed  to  report  upon,  and  which,  from  its  immediate 
effects,  must  be  of  so  much  importance  to  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  our  city. 
And  the  small  amount  for  the  ciw  to  raise,  in  comparison  to  the  immense  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  therefrom,  jointly  claims  the  largest  portion  of  public  atten- 
tion. This  road  must  open  a  trade  to  a  country  having  a  population  of  over 
200,000,  and  an  area  of  over  9,000,000  acres.  The  effect  of  bringing  such  a  popula- 
tion in  daily  communicption  with  our  city,  would  at  once  be  felt,  not  only  in  the 
great  increase  of  trade,  but  in  the  advanced  value  of  real  estate,  fl  would  soon 
convert  the  waste  lands  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  through  which  it  is  contem- 
plated to  pass,  to  a  garden,  to  minister  to  our  wants,  and  instead  of  receiving  our 
poultry,  and  those  things  necessary  to  our  daily  consumption,  burdened  with  a 
long  and  expensive  transportation,  we  would  receive  them  from  our  neighbors 
along  tJiia  road  much  better,  and  at  a  reduced  cost    The  expense  of  living  in  th« 


% 
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Mississippi  has  granted  a  most  liberal  charter,  and  we  m 
that  if  we  can  make  this  road  to  the  state  line,  that  she  it 
Thus  by  an  expenditure  of  some  5  or  $600,000,  on  the  pi 
Orleans,  this  important  improvement  can  be  secured, 
the  state  line,  three  different  routes  have  been  discuss* 
route,  the  Madisonville  route,  and  a  route  along  lake  Ma 
ville  route  be  chosen,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  two  esr 
lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  and  must  pass  throug 
try,  totally  devoid  of  improvements,  and  for  the  most 
Therefore  your  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
route.      The  route  via.  Madisonville,  in  consequence  of  1 
the  country,  to  the  state  line,  has  many  warm  and  ah 
committee  deem  the  navigation  of  the  lake  a  serious  obje 
transhipment  of  produce,  as  it  entails  delay  and  expeit 
judicial  to  any  line  of  improvements,  and  your  commit! 
that  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  favorable  charac 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantages  of  the  la] 

'*  The  route  passing  west  of  Lake  Maurepas  is  free  from 
the  objectiao  raised  against  the  old  Nashville  route.  B 
with  the  country,  it  is  said  that  a  good  way  can  be  obta 
metatrie  ridge  to  the  river,  skirting  thence  along  the  rear 
yoQ  come  to  some  point  west  of  Lake  Maurepas,  and  ( 
cross  the  Amite  and  Tickfaw  rivers,  and  keeping  on  the  If 
Tickfaw  and  Tangipaho,  until  you  strike  the  high  lands, 
lena.  This  line  will  be  some  thirty  miles  longer  that  thi 
this  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  avoidance  of  tn 
through  a  country  every  mile  of  which  would  be  a  pajii 
cupying  nearly  a  central  position  in  the  eastern  pansh 
trade  oi  the  whole,  whilst  the  road  via.  Madisonville  wo 
not  more  than  three  parishes. 

"  With  the  information  now  before  yonr  committee,  th 
tiiis  route  the  preference;  being  the  cheapest,  the  most  e 
ins  great  facihties  lo  the  country.  But  they  are  deeply  s 
ofnaving  correct  information  before  any  particular  route 
formation  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  actual  survey,  anc 
therefore  respectuilly  recommend  as  the  first  thing  nee 
mat  enterpnse,  that  the  sum  of  |2U00  be  appropriated  I 
leans  and  Lafayette,  (each  Municipality  and  Lafayette  ] 

£  lacing  it  under  the  control  of  the  present  **  Joint  Comm 
avin«:  such  surveys  made.  a«  »"••  *~ 
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4— SOUTHERN  BAIL  EOAD  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  first  link  in  the  chain  of  a  sonthem  roote  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  a  road  from 
Menophis  to  Little  Rock :  this,  as  a  iaeal  work,  is  one  of  the  deepest  importance  to 
Arkansas,  Memphis  and  New-Orleans.  The  second  link  in  the  chain  is  a  road 
from  Litde  Rock  by  the  valley  of  the  Washita  to  Lagrange  on  Eed  River  ;  and 
this  by  a  connection  with  Natchez,  will,  as  a  local  improvement,  be  found  a  most 
important  road  to  Ar)Eansas,  Loaisiaoa,  Natchez  and  New-Orleans.  The  third 
link  in  this  chain  might  be  carried  oat,  now  that  Texas  has  fnnds  to  do  so,  by  a 
road  from  the  waters  of  Galveston  Bay  running  due  north  to  the  thirty-third  de- 
gree of  latitude,  and  thence,  by  an  easy  bend,  to  a  junction  wiih  the  Little  Rock 
road,  at  or  near  the  Red  River. 

The  three  roads  indicated  here,  will,  independent  of  the  main  stems,  give  the 
two  latter  of  them  their  local  character,  form  a  continuous  chain  of  road  to  a 

Soint  nearer  to  the  Pacific  than  is  the  western  border  of  Missouri  by  several  hun- 
red  miles.    Each  of  these,  then,  at  the  same  time  that  they  all  form  an  unbroken 
line  running  from  Memphis  towards  El  Passo,  is,  in  its  local  character,  a  whole 
measure;  and,  independent  of  its  connection  with  the  other  two,  is  a  self-sustain- 
ing work.    The  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  road  will  derive  its  support  frem  the 
traffic  between  its  termini :  the  Little  Rock  and  Natchez  road — having  in  reality 
the  levee  of  New-Orleans  for  the  southern  terminus — will  derive  its  support  from 
the  valley  of  the  Washita  and  the  valley  of  Red  River :  the  Lagrange  and  Galves- 
ton Bay  road  running  westward  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  then  bending  due 
south  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  will  not  only  answer  the  purpose  of  a  chain 
of  posts  about  the  settlement  within  it,  but  by  the  traffic  of  this  country  along  its 
route,  build  up  a  commercial  city  on  the  shores  of  Galveston  Bay. 

5.— CHARLESTON  AND  HAMBURG  RAIL-ROAD  COMPANY. 

The  Annual  Report  of  Henry  W.  Connor,  President  of  the  company,  is  before  \ 
us.      Receipts,  1850,    $912,720;  management,  $384,040;    profit,   $528,679,  or  \ 
$339,688,  after  interest,  &c.  paid.     Two  dividends  of  3  per  cent,  each  declared,    I 
leaving  a  balance  of  $165,088  24.     But  for  fortuitous  circumstances,  the  gross  / 
income,  it  is  supposed,  would  have  reached  $1,000,000.    The  debt  of  the  compa-  I 
ny  has  been  reduced  in  the  year  from  $3,515,507   to  $3,173,668.    58^  miles  of 
old  road  has  been  relaid  in  the  year  with  new  iron,  ^ve  new  locomotives  have  been 
added,  five  passenger,  one  baggage,  and  137  freight  cars.  The  company  has  begun 
to  grade  the  new  route  intended  to  obviate  the  inclined  plane  at  Aikin. 

Of  the  receipts  by  the  company,  the  amount  in  freight  was  $593,356  78,  pas. 

sage,  $272383  37,  mails,  $40,307  23,  other  sources,  $6,672  87,  total,  $912,720  25. 

"  It  leaves  the  old  road  near  Mrs.  Schwartz,  at  lower  Aikin,  and  running  to  the 
left,  crosses  the  present  plane  about  900  feet  from  its  summit,  and  intersects  the 
old  road  again  near  the  Graniteville  station,  making  in  its  whole  distance  29,800 
feet,  equal  to  5  2-3d  miles,  being  1800  feet,  or  a  little  over  one-third  of  a  mile 
shorter  than  the  present  road.  Tiie  route  is  a  straight  line  for  five  miles,  with  the 
exception  of  a  curvature  of  li  inches  in  50  feet  at  the  lower  end,  and  another  of 
700  leet  on  a  level,  near  Mrs.  Schwartz,  where  the  radius  is  2000  feet.  The 
grade  is  52  8-10  feet  to  the  mile,  and  the  estimated  cost  $110,000.  The  period 
stipulated  in  the  contract  for  the  completion  of  this  work,  is  from  the  1st  April 
to  the  1st  July  next.  An  efficient  force  of  130  hands  has  been  at  work  on  it  since 
August  last,  and  the  process  already  made  in.the  work  warrants  the  expectstion 
that  the  contractors  will  be  up  to  the  time.*' 

6.— MEMPHIS  AND  CHATTANOOGA  RAILROAD. 
At  one  end  of  this  road,  Charleston,  we  find  it  advocated  as  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  city,  and  at  the  other  end,  as  advantageous  to  New-Ckipans !  The 
truth  is,  if  the  road  be  not  built,  Charleston  will  inevitably  take  tne  trade ;  but 
query,  if  the  road  will  save  it  to  New-Orleans  f  We  are  willing  to  try  th^  ex- 
periment and  do  something.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  New-Orleans  to  let  no  road 
peaetrate  the  villey  without  reaching  the  river. 


tapiuibjr   wiLu  wuiuu  uiv  rcuiiuuiug  sujck,  suiui  uv  WKOU 

Durectora  are  sangoine  that  this  will  speedily  be  done. 
lioDs  of  stock  must  be  subscribed  before  the  road  can 
We  understand  that  the  amount  already  subscribed  is  abc 
a  half  million  to  be  taken  up  before  the  road  can  be  ] 
another  hall'  million  for  its  entire  completion. 

After  showing  that  by  the  Tehuan  tepee  route,  Mem] 

and  10  hours  from  San  Francisco,  and  by  the  European  a 

way  from  London  but  10  days,  (the  estimated  time  froi 

being  7  days  and  12  hours,)  Mr.  Gamett  continues : 

But  let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  into  the  line 
New-York.  There  is  certainly  no  route,  now  traveled, 
which  is  not  longer,  by  more  than  400  miles,  than  that  b 
examination  of  the  map  will  satisfy  any  one  that  there 
which  will  prevent  a  snorter  line  from  ever  beins  made. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  directness  of  tnis  line, 
the  shortest  line  be  adopted,  the  variation  in  latitude  bet 
and  the  most  southern  point  on  any  part  of  the  line  bei 
Memphis,  will  be  less  than  30  miles :  and  between  Ric 
southern  point  of  this  line  of  roads,  the  difference  of  latii 

There  is  no  portion  of  this  line  which  is  not  charterc 
miles  between  your  road  and  New-York  which  are  not 
struction.  This  30  miles  is  between  Chattanooga  and 
Tennessee  and  Greorgia  Rail-road.  A  Charter  was  obtai 
company  has  been  organized  under  it.  Every  Rail-roac 
is  interested  in  its  construction,  and  will,  at  a  proper  timi 
it.  The  proper  plan  would  be,  to  make  it  as  a  branch  to 
Georgia  road.  The  work  of  this  company  has  progresse 
completion.  The  next  link  in  this  chain  is  the  E^t  Tem 
This  work  is  in  process,  but  will  re(}uire  the  fostering  ca 
I  will  certainly  receive  that  aid,  as  it  is  so  clearly  the  mtc 

r  portant  companies  of  Middle  and  West  Tennessee  to  i 

;  nooga  to  any  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast 

i  The  roads  through  Virginia,  on  this  great  line,  are  eit 

I  progress,  and  will  complete  the  system.     The  great  neces 

'  may  be  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  although  i 

Lynchburg  to  Chattanooga,  the  traveler  will  now  find  : 
to  get  from  one  of  those  points  to  the  other. 

Ill    *u_ J-    s     :      -« !    •    •*        -*>   -«        •« 
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try,  'Will  sapport  itself.-   Now,  this  road,  for  its  entire  length,  does  pass  over  a 
couutry  which  cannot  be  excelled  in  fertility.    There  are  bat  fifty  miles  of  poor 
laod  on  the  whole  road.     Even  the  poorest  land  on  this  road  will  compare  favora- 
bly vrith  any  land  on  some  of  the  most  flourishing  roads  in  this  country. 
From  the  report  of  the  engineer.  Oharles  F.  M.  Gamett,  Esq.,  we  exiract: 
"  As  a  line  of  travel,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Bail-road  possesses  an  import- 
ance which  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated.     Without  concert  of  design,  in 
fact  without  even  the  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  different  projectors,  oiwbat 
each  other  was  doing,  there  has  been  a  system  of  rail-roads  laid  out,  which  when 
completed,  may  becalled  emphatically  the  highway  of  nations.  Much  of  this  system 
is  already  completed,  and  every  link  in  the  great  chain  is  now  under  regular  organi- 
zation and  in  rapid  progress.  Four  years  will  not  elapse  fiefore  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  will  be  in  full  operation.  There  are  now,  finished  and  in  process  of 
construction,  rail-roads,  forming  one  unbroken  line,  from  Memphis  to  Boston — 
and  this  line  may  be  called  prtteticaUy  straight.    It  is  in  fact  the  shortest  line  on 
"which  a  road  could  be  constructed  between  those  points,  the  natural  features  of 
the  country  not  admitting  a  shorter  one.     It  is  truly  wonderful  that  the  merits  of 
this  route  should  havo  been  so  long  unknown  to  the  public,  for  nature  herself 
aeems  to  have  marked  it  out.     Here  is  a  line  nearly  straight,  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  Union,  on  which  the  mountains  have  been  levelled,  as  if  by  de- 
sign.    Though  this  line  crosses  all  the  mountain  ranges,  it  encounters  no  grade, 
exceeding  68  feet  per  mile,  and  it  is  only  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail- 
road that  this  rate  of  ascent  is  used.    The  line  generally  fi>llows  natural  valleys, 
where  the  grades  are  gentle  and  the  work  light.    From  Memphis  to  Lynchburg, 
a  distance  of  750  miles,  the  whole  cost  of  constructing  a  road,  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial character,  and  fully  equipping  it,  will  not  reach  $15,000  per  mile,  ^- 
though  500  miles  of  that  distance  traverse  a  mountainous  region.   If  this  great 
line  bad  its  termini  in  Memphis  and  Boston,  it  might  well  be  called  a  national  work. 
But  this  is  not  all.     There  are  two  schemes  recently  put  on  foot,  at  the  extreme 
points  of  this  line,  which  roust  add  greatly  to  its  importance.    One  is  the  plan 
of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  which  is  now  exciting  much  interest 
in  New-Orleans;    the  other  is  the  'European  and  North  American  Rail-way,' 
which  may  date  its  birth  from  a  convention  held  in  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  Slst 
of  July  last." 

7— NASHVILLE,  CHATTANOOGA  AND  CHARLESTON  RAIL-EOAD. 
From  the  late  Annual  Report  of  V.'K.  Stevenson,  Esq.,  we  learn  that  the  present 
amotmt,  and  distribution  of  the  capital,  and  the  amounts  paid  in,  are  aa  follows : 

CAPITAL.  PAID  19. 

Sabicription  of  Nashville $500,000  Individuals $447,368  57 

«•  Charleston.... 500,000  Nashville 500,000  00 

"  Georgia R.R.. 250,000  Murfreesboro' 30,000  00 

"  Murfreesboro'..  30,000  Charleston 248,000  00 

"  Individuals..  .780,765  Interest,  &c 7,963  36 

"  State  Bonds... 500,000 


$2,560,765  $1,233,332  13 

The  total  expenditure,  $1,026,937.  The  grading  of  43  miles  is  completed,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year  it  is  expected  70  miles  of  road  will  be  finished. 
Whole  distance  from  Nashville  to  the  Tennessee  River,  123i  miles.  We  extract 
from  Mr.  Stevenson's  report  the  following  view  of  the  future  of  the  road,  in  re- 
lation to  the  southern  seaboard : 

Before  closing  this  Report,  your  Directors  deem  it  not  out  of  place  to  ofier  a  few 
remarks  as  to  the  probable  prospect  for  business  and  profit  on  your  road.  The 
object  with  the  friends  of  iuternaL  improvement  in  the  South — one  of'vital  import- 
ance to  the  whole  southern  section  ot  the  confederacy,  inasmnch  as  it  is  one  means 
of  securing  the  South  a  real,  permanent  independence — is  to  efiect  a  safe,  speedy, 
certain  and  uninterrupted  communication  between  tlw  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Atlantic.  Various  fruitless  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  this  desi- 
rable object ;  but  it  wss  for  your  road  to  pierce  the  hitherto  impassable  barrier  of 
the  Cumberland  Mountain, and  open  to  the  produce  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Missis- 


uuruj-weai — Loe  naiurai  point  oi  couvergeDce  lor  uti  ine  n 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  as  well  as  from  Cbi 
Atlantic  ports.  Now,  what  is  the  distance,  and  what  wc 
■traction  of  lines  of  rail'^ray  from  these  different  cities  to 
progress  made  by  the  several  Atlantic  cities  in  reachin 
Vors  both  have  continuous  lines  of  rail-way  to  the  n 
Erie ;  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  have  extended  their  liu 
has  as  yet  reached  the  head-waters  of  the  Ohio:  and  it 
any  one  of  these  from  its  western  end  to  Cairo,  than  the  ci 
Charleston  to  Cairo.  When  our  road  is  done,  Charlestoi 
land  below  obstructions  from  ice ;  and  if  it  be  desirable 
there  will  be  but  about  one  hundred  and  furty  miles  of  r 
of  about  two  millions  of  dollars ; — thus  completing  the  ei 
I  to  Cairo  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $15,000,000;  whilst  the  le 

the  more  northern  competitors  fur  the  trade  of  the  valley  < 

^  will  be  three  times  as  great,  or  $45,000,000  ! — besides 

'  Charleston  is  almost  three  hundred  miles  nearer  to  this  dc 

•dvantagea,  the  line  to  Charleston  will  command  all  the 

able  to  carry ;  and  the  profit  accruing  to  the  stock  of  our 

Moreover,  the  improvement  of  the  Cumberland  River  I 

would  cost  but  about  four  hundred  thousand  dollars ; 

would  enable  the  boats  firom  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  i 

now  have  to  tranship  their  freight  at  St.  Louis,  to  bring  tl 

&c.,  to  Nashville,  ship  them  to  the  seaboard  ;  and  in  retu 

\  quickly  and  economically  delivered  on  the  South  Atlant 

imported  goods  to  their  homes  on  the  Upper  Mississippi, 

taries  of  the  great  river. 

It  seems,  therofore,  evident  to  us,  that  this  line  of  imp 

produce  a  radical  change  in  the  business  transactions  of 

I  will,  to  the  southern  states,  the  carrying  trade  of  the  g 

I  which  has  hitherto  been  monopolized  by  the  northern 

t  Then,  if  Charleston,  as  is  at  present  indicated,  should  asse 

a  commercial   city,  and  establish  lines  of  Ocean  Stei 

principal  ports  of  Europe,  the  merchant  or  planter  of  the 

go  no  fiirther  than  the  "  Emporium  of  the  South"  to  sbif 

Bis  imported  cargo. 

I  8— CONNECTION  OF  NEW-ORLEANS  AN! 

f  MOBILE  AND  OIRARD  RAIL-ROAD. 

p 

I  The  Commissioners  of  this  important  enterprise  have  lat 

3 ; I  r -J*? »  »  •    "• 
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The  length  of  this  road  is  238  milety  but  the  definite  location  will  probably  re. 
doce  it  to  230  miles. 

Cost  of  road  formation,  which  includes  grading,  draining  and  bridging,  estim^ 
led  at  $1,472,000. 

Cost  of  the  superstmctore,  wood  and  iron,  $1,159,616. 

Equipments  for  the  road,  including  machinery,  cars,  station-houses,  shops, 
Bac.,  $300,000. 

Aggregate  cost  of  all,  complete,  will  be  $2,931,816,  and  the  average  cost  per 
aule,  $12,000. 

The  report  goes  on  to  estimate  the  annoal  business  and  revenues  of  the  road 

^vhich  are  thus  detailed : 

Fifty  thousand  through-passengers  at  $7 ...$350,000 

Twenty  thousand  way-passengers  at  $3  50 70,000 

Mail 50,000 

Seventy-five  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  at  $1^25 93,750 

Merchandise  and  groceries 200,000 

Lumber  and  miscellaneous  products 20,000 

Gross  receipts $783,750 

ExpenscNB  40  percent,  on  receipts 313,500 

Net  profits $470,250 

Which  is  equivalent  to  16  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  stock. 

**  The  traveler  from  New-Orleans  will  not  hesitate  in  availing  himself  of  this 
direct  line  of  rail-road,  in  preference  to  the  meanderings  of  a  river  with  its 
dangers,  delays  and  uncertainties.  If  be  does  not  regard  the  time  lost  in  fogs  and 
upon  sand-banks,  his  care  for  personal  safety  will  not  fail  to  remind  him  of  the 
fires,  explosions,  and  other  disastrous  accompaniments  to  western  navigation ;  and 
to  whichever  point  in  the  great  segment  radiating  from  Nashville  to  Savannah  he 
may  be  destined,  he  will  take  his  departure  from  the  Gulf  upon  the  Girard  Rail- 
Boad.  So,  also  coming  South — by  whatever  route  the  great  tide  of  through- 
travel  may  commence  its  flow,  ii  must  eventually  set  upon  our  line — whether  it 
comes  by  Savannah,  by  Charleston,  by  Wilmington  and  Manchester,  by  Raleigh, 
or  (leaving  the  coast  still  farther)  by  the  lines  of  the  Virginia  Valley  and  Rast 
Tennessee — come  as  it  may,  it  must  find  an  outlet  by  this  rail-road — the  main 
trunk  towards  which  they  all  concentrate.  So  long  as  expedition  and  economy 
are  consulted  by  the  Postmaster-General  and  the  traveling  public,  our  proposed 
rail-road  will  command  a  monopoly  of  the  through  mail  and  travel. 

'*  Under  existing  arrangements,  a  traveler  leaving  Mobile  on  Sunday,  at  6 
o'clock,  P.M.,  reaches  Augusta,  Geo.,  on  the  following  Friday,  at  3  o'clock,  A.M. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  rail-road  between  Montgomery  and  Atlanta,  he 
would  be  able  to  reach  Augusta  ou  Thursday,  at  6  o'clock,  A.M. ;  and  that  is  the 
best  he  can  ever  hope  to  do  on  the  upper  route,  unless,  as  very  few  do  and  can, 
he  consents  to  be  jolted  through  160  miles  of  staging  from  Stockton  to  Mont- 
gomery. But,  as  few  are  hardy  enough  to  undergo  this  martyrdom,  and  many 
could  not  be  allowed  it.  it  is  fair  to  make  comparisons  upon  the  usually  traveled 
route.  When  the  upper  route  is  completed,  then  it  will  consume  three-and-a- 
balf  days  in  making  the  journey  from  Mobile  to  Augusta.  By  the  Girard  Rail- 
Road,  and  connecting  routes  now  in  course  of  construction,  the  same  journey  caa 
be  performed  in  one  day  and  a  half,  which  shows  a  difierence  in  favor  of  the 
lower  route  of  two  entire  days : — a  difference  which  cannot  be  diminished,  un- 
less the  rail-road  from  Montgomery  to  West  Point  should  make  a  connection  with 
the  Girard  Rail-Road  ;  and  even  in  that  event  the  lower  line,  from  the  directness 
of  its  course,  must  retain  great  advantage  in  time  and  distance  over  the  circuitous 
route  in  Georgia,  by  which  the  mail  is  now  conveyed.  Mails  and  passengers  from 
Mobile,  destined  for  New-York,  by  taking  a  steamer  at  Savannah,  can  be  con- 
veyed through  in  four  days,  upon  the  completion  of  your  road  and  its  eastern  coo- 
Doctions — a  speed  that  will  distance  and  defy  all  competition. 

«<  The  construction  of  a  branch  road  thirty  miles  in  length,  will  connect  ^<rax 
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9.— LOUISVILLB  AND  MEMPHIS  RA] 

We  note  the  paiticalan  of  a  late  meeting  in  Memphia, 
ed,  to  bold  in  Jackson,  Tennessee,  a  Convention,  in  tt 
all  persons  and  neighborhoods  interested  in  the  rail-road 
Tille.  We  referred  in  oar  last  number  to  some  of  the  ad\ 
add  the  following : 

1.  The  road  will  render  certain,  rapid  and  regular,  \ 
Louisville  and  Memphis. 

2.  It  will  throw  into  Memphis  thousands  of  persoi 
down  the  Mississippi  river  without  stopping. 

3.  It  will  also  throw  all  this  travel  by  Nashville,  ai 
thoroughfare  for  thousands  of  persons,  who  now  pass  tl 
out  even  seeing  that  city. 

4.  It  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  importance  and  profit  of  tl 
ton  work,  for  the  reason  (as  stated  before)  that  a  part  < 
Memphis  and  Louisville  line  for  this  greatly  increased 
service. 

5.  It  will  also  be  important  to  Nashville,  inasmuch 
divert  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Road  from  its  present  contem 
it  through  Nashville,  to  the  Ohio  at  Louisville,  insteac 
Nash VI  LLC,  as  a  centre  with  Memphis,  Louisville,  Mob 
but  a  short  time  will  elapse  before  it  will  be  connected  i 
place  Missouri  and  Illinois  in  a  direct  line  of  commuuica 
Charleston  and  Savannah. 

Let  Nashville  and  Memphis — let  the  middle  and  weste 
look  to  it,  and  send  to  our  next  Legislature  the  right  so 

10.— SAVANNAH  AND  HEU  BAIL! 

^Ve  notice  that  the  arrangement,  for  some  time  contei 
of  the  rail-roads  at  Macon,  nas  been  perfected.  The  t< 
by  the  City  Council  of  Macon  and  the  Central  Road,  a  e 
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port  of  the  South ;  and  bonntifally  does  she  return  all  that  is  done  for  her,  in 
the  rich  fraits  of  an  exteosive  commerce,  the  influence  of  which  is  felt  in  every 
pursuit  and  by  every  citizen.  Such  is  the  immeose  importance  of  her  sea-port 
to  our  sister  State,  that  the  question  may  well  be  put,  "  without  Charleston,  what 
"would  she  be?'*  Geor^a  is  quite  too  extensive  in  domain — in  variety  of  natural 
ivealth  and  resources — ^in  population,  in  intelligence,  and  the  multiplied  means  for 
its  general  difiiision — ever  to  be  asked  such  a  question  in  relation  to  her  sea-portt 
or  any  other,  however  prosperous  ;  but  the  question  may' be  asked,  and  witn  an 
emphasis  which  should  reach  every  citizen,  what  may  not  Georgia  be,  when  in 
addition  to  her  own  great  resources,  she  draws  to  her  bosom  the  mighty  com- 
merce of  the  West,  and  makes  the  world  tributary  to  her,  as  from  her  sea-port  she 
dispenses  it  to  every  quarter  of  the  earth  1 

We  wish  her  the  realization  of  the  utmost  prosperity  from  all  these  sources  of 
aggrandizement — she  has  our  best  wishes,  from  our  own  good  will,  as  well  as  our 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our  State,  and  she  deserves  them  all  by  her  own  ener- 
getic and  self-aacrinciog  efforts  for  their  acc6mplif>hment. 

11.— OPELODSAS  ftAIL-ROAD,  LOUISIANA. 

The  citizens  of  Opelousas,  appreciating  the  difficulties  of  organizing  themselves, 
— ^long  afflicted  with  the  vi*  mertia  so  prevalent  in  our  State,  but  yet  earnestly 
desirous  of  connecting  themselves  with  the  Mississippi,  and  thus  with  the  great 
world  of  progress  beyond,  **  whereof  they  have  something  heard  by  parcels,  but 
not  intentively** — ^have  offered  a  bonus  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  any  in- 
dividuals or  Company  who  will  undertake  and  complete  the  construction  of  a 
rail-road  between  those  points. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the  flourishing  bank  era  of  Louisiana,  when  "  shin- 
plasters"  were  so  abundant  as  to  be  carried  in  men*s  hats,  rather  than  their  pocket- 
books,  the  Atchafalaya  Bank  was  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  road  from  Morganzia,  in  the  parish  of  Point  Coupee,  to  Ope- 
lousas. The  history  of  the  Company  is  a  curious  one,  but  it  soon  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy, without  effecting  any  thing  more  than  a  turvey  of  the  route,  and  construct- 
ing some  work-shops,  etc.  An  effort  was  afterwards  made  to  build  the  mad  by 
direct  appropriation,  but  being  vetoed  by  the  governor,  it  wanted  in  the  Le- 
gislature but  a  single  vote  of  being  passed  over  his  head,  so  urgently  required 
was  the  road  at  that  time  believed  to  be. 

Why  the  matter  has  slept  for  fifteen  years,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  unless  the  usual 
excuse  of  general  apathy  in  regard  to  all  improvements,  be  alleged.  However,  it 
is  never  too  late,  we  are  told,  if  the  lamp  be  burning  still,  for  the  "  vilest  sinners 
to  return  ;"  and  the  people  of  St.  Landry  have  only  to  take  hold  of  the  work  with 
energy  to  see  it  accomplished.  With  so  fair  a  showing  as  they  make,  capitalists 
will  not  be  long  in  repose. 

The  length  of  this  road  will  be  36  miles ;  and  we  are  assured  by  gentlemen  &- 
miliar  with  the  country,  that  a  route  far  more  favorable  in  every  respect  than  that 
of  the  old  survey  may  be  adopted,  passing  through  the  town  of  Washington. 
Should  the  passage  of  the  Atchafalaya  by  bridges  prove  a  serious  objection,  steam- 
ers may  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  cars,  as  on  many  northern  roads.  The 
whole  construction,  it  is  believed,  will  not  involve  an  outlay  of  more  than  $350,000. 
We  extract  from  the  Saint  Landry  Whig : 

'*  The  question  now  is,  "  Will  we  get  capitalists  to  accept  our  offer  1"  That 
the  road  will  pay  well,  perhaps  equal  to  any  m  America,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Taking  the  route  over  lands  tree  from  overflow,  save  three  or  four  miles,  the  dis- 
tance to  the  river  will  be  about  thirty-six  miles.  Ad(iacent  to  the  road  the  finest  cy- 
press abounds,  so  that  the  superstructure  in  wood,  from  Washington  to  the  river. 


18,000  bales  cotton,  at  37^  cte ^ 

20,000  bbU.  molasses,  37i  cts 

20,000  beeves,  $1 

10,000  calves,  50  cU 

10,000  sheep,  50  cts 1.... 

Merchandise,  (return  freight) 

Passengers 

Picns,  staves,  shingles,  hoop-poles,  lumber,  etc 

100,000  cords  wooa,  sold  at  the  river  terminus  at  a  ] 

$L  per  cord , 

5,000  cords  wood,  sold  at  Opelousas  and  Washingtoi 
Hides,  horns,  vegetables,  poultry,  game  and  moss. ... 


"  It  will  be  no  less  interesting  than  astounding  to  those  vi 
matter  their  reflection,  to  estimate  the  annual  loss  to  the 
this  road.  For  example,  let  us  take  the  two  items  of  bee 
year  1850,  as  an  illustration.  Our  beeves,  fresh  from  the 
would  be  worth  $5  per  head  more  in  New-Orleans  than  wh 
are  down  the  coast.  The  cost  of  driving,  including  esc} 
beeves,  amounts  tu  about  ${i  per  head.  Now,  allow  two  d 
by  the  cars  and  packet  boats  per  head  (if  they  be  not  slau| 
and  we  lose  on  each  head  six  dollars.  It  is  estimated 
and  a  half  cents  on  ten  thousand  bales  of  cotton  of  last  year 
result: 


40,000  beeves,  less  per  head ,  say  $6 . 
10,000  bales  cotton     "   bale,'*      9. 


Thus  we  might  assert  without  exaggeration,  that  the  losse 
cotton,  for  the  year  1850,  would  probably  suffice  to  construe 

*'  The  writer  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  route 
Petit  Prairie  Bayou  (by  way  of  Washington)  more  than  hi 
having  bunted  over  the  ground  frequently,  and  he  defies  < 
asserts,  that  a  road  can  be  made  from  Opelousas  by  way 
Petit  Prairie  Bayou,  diverging  but  little  from  a  direct  fine,  an 
was  overflowed  in  1850.  It  is  true,  the  most  of  the  route  w 
plane,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  road  must  be  ditched 
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12.— ESSAY  ON  PLANK  ROADS^wo.  i. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Gregg  for  ao  elaborate  and  valaable  article  upon  thif 
•abject,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  length,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  divide  into 
two  or  three  numbers. 

A  charter  of  incorporation  for  a  company  to  build  a  plank  road  from  Charleston 
to  the  Mountains  was  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  at  its  last 
session,  by  a  company  of  gentlemen  of  Edgefield,  together  with  a  few  individuals 
of  this  city.  The  plan  is  to  commence  at  Charleston  and  proceed  to  the  viciuitr 
of  Abbeville  Court-House,  taking  the  direction  of  the  South  Carolina  Rail-roaa, 
and  crossing  the  Edisto  between  Branchville  and  Oran^eburgh  ;  there  striking  the 
dividing  ridge  between  the  two  Edistos,  which  leads  without  crossing  water  to  the 
ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Savannah  and  Saluda.  There  is  probably 
BO  location  in  the  United  States  which  will  afford  easier  average  grades.  They 
xnay  certainly  be  reduced  to  one  foot  in  fifty  both  ways  as  far  as  Abbeville,  and 
beyond  that  to  Pendleton,  one  in  thirty. 

In  the  list  of  great  improvements  which  characterize  the  present  age  of  pro- 

fress,  and  which  have  aided  so  materially  in  widely  diffusmg  the  comforts  of 
uman  life,  the  plank  road  is  destined  to  occupy  a   prominent  place.      Good 
common  roads  tend  to  change  the  condition  of  the  planter  or  farmer,  wherever 
they  are  extended. 

The  plank  road  gives  him  a  thoroughfare  infinitely  superior  to  any  other,  not 
excepting  rail-roads.  The  superiority  consists  in  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the 
wants  Ota  people,  who  necessarily  maintain  a  large  number  of  mules  and  horses, 
which  are  fed  and  kept  in  idleness,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  crops  are  sent  to 
market : — a  motive  power,  which  would  carry  a  crop  to  market  on  a  plank  road 
without  cost,  except  for  tolls.  The  traveling  community,  too,  will,  by  the  same 
means,  move  without  being  subjected  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  others,  as  to 
time,  speed,  or  equipage,  in  which  they  desire  to  travel.  The  cheapness  and 
fiicility  with  which  plank  roads  may  be  constructed  in  our  state,  need  only  to  be 
made  known  to  produce  a  change  which  will,  in  after  years,  annihilate  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  known  to  our  country: — the  mud  and  mire  through  which  oar 
bulky  and  valuable  products  are  yearly  dragged  to  market.  In  many  parts  of  our 
country  this  is  a  source  of  involuntary  hermitage,  for  a  day's  journey  is  not  attain- 
able,  except  through  roads  which  seem  to  have  concentrated  all  the  evils  that 
could  embarrass  a  traveler.  Flank  roads,  by  penetrating  our  forests,  will  find 
material  for  their  construction,  and  afterwards  afford  the  means  of  carrying  them 
into  portions  of  our  state  where  the  timber  has  been  exhausted.  They  will  be  the 
means  of  redeeming  and  settling  lands  hitherto  considered  useless.  When  intro- 
duced,  they  will  so  expedite  travel,  as  to  bring  a  large  moge  of  our  surrounding 
country  so  near  to  us,  as  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  environs  of  our  city.  The  plank 
road  is  the  road  of  the  people,  open  to  all,  affording  relief  to  the  beast  of  burden, 
multiplying  and  cheapening  the  means  of  carrying  produce  to  market,  and  affording 
a  delightful  means  of  travel.  We  can  trace  back  their  origin  to  Russia,  but  are 
enable  to  fix  a  date.  They  were  introduced  into  Canada  in  1834,  in  our  northern 
states  in  1346,  recently  in  Georgia,  and  other  southern  and  western  states.  They 
have  superseded  McAdamised  roads,  and  in  some  instances  have  held  successful 
competition  side  by  side  with  rail-roads.  Even  in  countries  where  stone  is  abun- 
dant, and  wood  comparatively  scarce,  they  are  one-half  cheaper  than  McAdamised 
roads,  and  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  rail-roads ;  and  when  constantly  used  by  heavy 
burthen  wagons  so  as  to  wear  them  out  before  they  rot,  they  are  more  durable 
than  McAdamised  roads,  including  the  outlay  necessary  to  relay  the  plank  road 
once  in  seven  years.  A  horse  or  mule  will  draw  twice  the  weight  on  a  plank 
road  that  he  could  on  a  McAdamised  one.  travel  with  greater  speed,  more  ease  to 
himself,  and  less  wear  to  the  vehicle  which  he  draws.  The  state  of  New-York, 
the  first  to  introduce  them,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  has  extended  this  species 
of  improvement  to  over  a  thousand  miles,  which  she  has  now  already  completed, 
and  in  daily  use. 

In  the  whole  history  of  internal  improvements,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  to 
surpass  the  rapidity  with  which  this  system  has  developed  itself.  Plank  roads  by 
the  side  of  rail-roads  are  in  use  in  New- York,  and  paying  10  to  15  per  cent,  carry- 
ing passengers  at  two  cents  per  mile. 
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Wb  have  read  with  pleasure  an  address 

delivered  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  upon 

Uie  subject  of  Education  in  Virginia,  and 

throughout  the  South,  by  R.  H.   Gamett, 

Esq.    This   gentleman    was,  we   believe, 

the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  **  The  Union, 

Past  and  Present,"  which  created  such   a 

■entation,   and  is   without    doubt    one  of 

the   rising    stars    of    that   commonwealth 

which  has  been  the  mother  of  states  and 

statesmen.    Space  will  not  admit  of    an 

tnalysis  of  the  address,  which  is  a  classical 

•nd  patriotic  production ;  and  we  can  only 

make  •  single  extract  in  which  the  author 

places  Virginia    and  the    South  for   once 

rtetUM  in  curia. 

"  It  is  true,  that  some  Northern  writers 
have  cooked  over  the  old  dishes  of  the 
schools  about  aristocracy,  democracy,  and 
monarchy,  and  the  notions  which  the  liberal 
thinkers  of  the  last  century  made  coinmon- 
places :  and  it  is  evidently  on  such  food  that 
Northern  statesmen  have  been  reared  ;  but 
•11  that  is  deep,  and  original,  and  vital  in 
American  politics,  is  Southern.  You  will 
feel  the  difference  sensibly  if  you  compare 
the  writings  of  the  elder  Adams  with  tnose 
of  his  great  rival,  Jefferson,  or  with  Taylor's. 
And  who  is  worthy  to  be  named  in  the  rame 
breath  with  the  transcendent  Carolinian  we 
atill  mourn,  and  on  whose  imperishable  glory 
death  has  placed  his  seal  f  No  speeches 
were  so  widely  or  so  eagerly  read  on  their 
^t  appearance  as  his,  for  all  felt  them  to 
be  the  nnal  word  on  his  side  of  every  great 
question ;  but  still  more  earnestly  will  they 
be  studied  by  future  ages,  for  they  are  the 
not  wholly  aisiointed  members  of  a  great 
body  of  political  philosophy,  which  the  world 
has  rarely  seen  equolled,  and  never  sur- 
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written  soon  after  the  liiasoari  aneatioa  was 
M^ed,  that  on  this  institaiion  **  tae  fortanes 
of  our  country  may  depend  more  than  may 
meet  the  general  eye.    The  reflections  that 
the  boys  of  this  age  are  to  be  the  men  of  the 
■ext ;  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  holy  charge,  which  we  arecherish- 
bg  to  deliver  over  to  them ;  that  in  estab- 
Hihing  an  institution  of  wisdom  for  them,  we 
lecure  it  to  all  oar  fhture  generations ;  that 
m  fulfilling  this  duty,  we  bring  home  to  our 
own  bosoms  the  sweet  consolation  of  seeing 
our  sons  rising  under  a  luminous  tuition*  to 
destinies  ofhich  promise ;  these  sure  consid- 
6rations  which  will  occur  to  all ;  but  all,  I 
lear,  do  not  see  the  speck  in  our  horizon, 
'which  is  to  burst  on  us  as  a  tornado,  sooner 
or  later.     Tkeline  of  division  leUdy  mark- 
ed out  between  different  portion$  of  our  con- 
federacy ^  it  such  M  unU  never^  I  fear^  be 
obliterated,  and  we  are    now    trusting    to 
those  who  are  against  us  in  position  and  prin- 
ciple, to  fashion  to  their  own  form  the  minds 
and  affections  of  our  vouth.    If,  as  has  been 
•estimated,  we  send  tnree  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  the  northern  seminaries  for 
the  instruction  of  oar  own  sons,  then  we  must 
have  there  five  hundred  of  our  sons,  imbib- 
ing opinions  and  principles  in  discord  with 
chose  of  their  own  country.    This  canker  is 
eating  in  the  vitals  of  our  existence,  and  if 
not  arrested  at  once,  will  be  beyond  remedy. 
We  are  now  certainly  furnishing  recruits  to 
cheir  schooL 


2. — SOOTHKRH  UmVBRBITUS  AND 

C0LLK0K8. 

TMck^n.  Stdt. 

Bl  John's Annapolb,     Md..  6  30 

8l  Mary's Bsltimore        **  ..20  175 

Mt.  St.  Mary's..... fSmmetoburg   '*  ..34  1S6 

St.  James. Hagerstown,  *'  ..10  32 

Washington Chestsrtown,  "  ..  5  70 

Gsorgetown. Georgetown,  D.C . .  11  180 

Colambiui Washington,    '*  ..10  55 

Wm.  and  Mary.... WillianMburgfVa..  6  — 

Rampdea  Sydney. PrineeEd.  Co.  "  ..  <  25 

Waahtagton Lexington,      "  ..  6  81 

Uni ver.  Virginia. . . Charloitaville,  <«  . .  10  212 

Randolph,  Macon. Boy dton,          '*  ..11  145 

Emory Glade  Spring,  *"  ..  4  55 

Rector Taylor  Co.      "..3  50 

Bethany. Bethany,           **  ..  6  113 

Richmond.. Richmond,        **  ..  4  72 

Va.  Mil.  Intt. Lexington,  N.  C  . .  6  120 

Univer.N.CaroUoa. Chapel  Hill,    "  ..  9  150 

Davidson Mecklenburg,'*  ..3  44 

Wake  Forest Wake  Forest,  •<  . .  .1  24 

Charlestofki. Charleston,  8.  C. . .  6  70 

•.Carolina Columbia,        **  ..  8  219 

Erakine Abbeville,       *«  ..—  88 

Franklin Athens,         Geo...  8  125 

Oglethorpe MilledgevUle  "  ..  5  45 

Emory Oxford,           »•  ..  6  126 

Mercer Penfield,          «•  ..  5  61 

Christ  Col Montpelier,       **  ..  4  35 

Univer.  Alabama. Tuscaloosa,    Ala  ..0  92 

La  Grange La  Orange        **  ..  6  76 

Spring  HiU Spring  Hill,      '*  ..12  70 

fifoward Marion,            **  ..  6  40 

Oakland .Oakland           **  ..  6  64 


TMflk«n.gl4%. 
Univer.  of  La*. . .  .New -Orleans,  La .  .— 

Centenary. Jackson,  **  ..  5 

St.  Charles.. Grand  Cotan,  <*  . .  21 
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Baton  Rouge Baton  Rouge 

Franklin Opelousas, 

Greenville Greenville,  Tenn 

Washington Washington 

Univer.  Nashvllle.NashviUe, 

Franklin 

East  Tenn.. KnoxviUa, 

Cumberland. Lebanon, 

Jackson .  ...Columbia 

Union Mar  fVeesboro' 

Transylvania Lexington, 

St  Joseph's Bardstown, 

Center Danville, 

Augusta Augusta, 

Georgetown. Geoi^etown 

Bacon Harrodsburg 

West.  Military^ . .  Georgetown 

Shelby Shelby  viUe, 

Univer.  St  Louis.St  I^ouis, 

St.  Vincent. Cape  Girardeau  ** 

Masonic Marion  Co.,        " 

Mo.  University... Columbia,  ** 

St.  Charles St.  Charles,        «* 

Fayette «. .Fayette,  ** 


4 
4 

2 
2 
7 
6 
5 
6 
5 
4 
Ky...  7 
"  ..17 
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7 

4 

9 
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Mo...  17 
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49 
103 
49 
70 
41 
42 
45 
US 
97 
61 
26 
7f 
90 
126 
130 
51 
78 
60 
70 
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SOUTHERN    THEOLOGICAL    SCHOOLS. 

Tsseksn.  Sebolaie. 
38 


Episcopal Fairfax,  Va 4 

Presbyterian Prince  Ed.  " 3 

Baptist ....Richmond  " 3 

Presbyterian Columbia,  S.  C 3 

Lutheran. Lexington   " 2 

BapUst Fairfield     " 2 

Baptist Penfield,  Ga.... 3 

Baptist Marion,  Ala. 2 

Baptist Covington,  Ky 4 

Presbyterian Jiaryville,  Tea 2 


24 
10 
30 
40 
10 
17 
24 


SOUTHERN   LAW   SCHOOLS. 

Prof.  BdwlsM. 

Williamsburg,  Va 1  32 

Charlottsville  " I  72 

Chapel  HiU,N.C 1  U 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 1  — 

Lexington,  Ky 3  79 

Lebanon,  Tenn 1  29 

New-Orleans,  La 4  35 

SOVTHBRN  MEDICAL   COLLEGES. 

Prof.  Seholaif . 

Baltimore,  Md 6  100 

"             6  29 

Washington,  D.  C 6  40 

Charlottsville,  Va 3  45 

Richmond,        " 6  79 

Winchester,     " 9  — 

Charleston,  S.  C 8  198 

Augusta,  Geo 1. 7  119 

New-Orleans,  La 7  169 

Memphis,  Tenn 8  — f 

Louisville,  Ky .6  242 

Lexington,  •• 4 7  214 

St  Louis,Mo 9  79 

««          " 9  109 

*  Not  orvaniced  jret,  except  Grammar  School, 
though  with  splendid  superstructures. 

t  We  cannot  learn  the  number  of  students, 
but  receive  a  monthly  bulletin  from  the  College, 
which  shows  the  institution  to  be  flourishinr. 
There  have  been  some  difficulties  we  know  of  a 
local  character,  but  we  are  assured  that  with  a 
proper  effort,  Memphis  may  build  up  a  school 
in  every  respect  equal  to  that  of  LouisTiUe. 


(s  Luaa  w  ocMerre  ana  moounee 
ptoofB  of  Botiuuem  improTemeot.     We  hare 
recently  look^ii  of  Oakiaixl  CoUeze  id  Mi»- ' 
MMippi.  We  DOW  learn  that  the  oUief  t  liter-  . 
uj  mstitatioo  in  that  State,  Jrfferson  Col-  | 
lage*  near  Nati:hez,  baa  beeo  rerired.    It  > 
w  lo   be  condueted  oo  the  military  plaji.  , 
Waabin^tOQ   ia  ao   agreeable   viUage,  six 
miles  from  Katcbez,  in  a  bealtiiy  country,  , 
tad  aeceasible  from  aU  pans  of  Louisiana. 
W«  commend  it,  as  well  as  the  other  ex-  ■ 
eellent  coUei^e,  to  parents  seeking  a  good 
•diool  for  their  sons. 

3, — THE  MINERALS  OF  LOUUIAKA. 

Dr.  J.  HoUidaj,  of  Harrisonbarg,  Cat»- 
hoola  Parish,  l>oaisiaiia,  has  placed  in  oar 
durge  a  very  splendid  collection  of  the  mi- 
nerals of  Louisiaoa,  which  we  shall  be  glad 
to  exhibitor  dispose  of  for  any  private  gen- 
tfeman's  cabinet,  or  any  school  or  college. 
The  price  is  one  thousand  dollars,  and  there 
are  1,636  specimens,  to  wit :  yellow  Come- 
Uan,  300 ;  red,  67 ;  Crystallized  dnartz,  30 ; 
Feldspars,  12 ;  black  Jasper  or  Jet,  100 ;  Fos- 
•il    shell,  Isolated    shell,  Ribbon   Jasper, 
Amonite,  Fossil  wood,  miscellaneoos  speci- 
mens, 900;  Sardonix,  150;   Onyx  Agates, 
Urge,  300;  small,  367;  Rose  Q,ttaru  93; 
fimoky  do.,  lead  colored,  Jasper  and  Calca- 
lODg,  Jasper  and  Q,aarts ;  Jasper,  red  and 
black,  Jasper,  brown  and  red,  43  ;  Jasper, 
brown,  SO ;  Jasper,  red ,  20 ;  Mountain  wood, 
SO ;  Impressions  of  marine  shells,  on  rock, 
15  ;  Impressions  of  worms,  Indian  Calumet, 
6  Indian  hatchets,  9  Paint  Cups,  &c.  These 
pieces  were  all  picked  up  in  the  region  sur* 
founding  Harrisonburg ;  some  on  the 
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15th.  The  destruction,  of  the  eqailibriam  of 
the  Government,  as  between  the  slave-hold- 
ing and  the  non-slaveholding  States. 

16th.  The  present  and  increasing  prepon- 
derance of  the  non-slave-holding  States,  nu- 
merically, by  vast  foreign  emigration,  both 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sea-boards, 
and  also  by  removals  from  the  Southern 
States  ;  and,  as  States,  by  the  rapid  forma- 
tion of  state  governments  out  of  the  territories, 
and  division  of  States  which  are  too  large, 
and  to  increase  the  majority  in  the  Senate. 

17th.  The  danger  of  losing  the  border 
B^ve-holding  States. 

18th.  The  injur^  inflicted  on  us  by  open- 
ing the  way  to  white  emigiation,  and  closing 
it  to  slave  emigration. 

19th.  The  effect  which  crowding  the  negro 

race  on  the  cotton-growing  States  will  have. 

20th.  The  danger  of  an  opinion  gaining 

gmond  that  slavery  will  soon  end,  and  its 

ruinous  effects. 

31sL  The  danger  of  the  idea  of  Northern 
superiority,  and  sympathy  with  the  ne- 
gro race,  and  of  Souinern  inferiority  and 
cowardice,  spreading  amongst  our  negroes, 
and  rendering  them  dissatisned  and  rebel- 
lious. 

22d.  The  danger  of  distrust  of  our  nep^oes 
spreading  amongst  ourselves,  and  leadmg  to 
extermination. 

23d.  The  withdrawal  of  capital  from  the 
Southern  States,  desire  to  sell  and  emigrate, 
depreciation  of  property,  general  gloom  and 
depression,  and  ultimate  ruin. 
24th.  The  annexation  of  Canada. 
25th.  The  doing  away  with  the  three-fifths 
basis  of  representation. 

26th.  Propositions  for  government  appro^ 

priations,  and  various  devices  to  forward  the 

'  abolition  of  slavery. 


In  1790,  the  centre  of  representative 
populaiion  was  in  Baltimore  county,  Md., 
forty  six  miles  north,  and  twenty-two  miles 
east,  from  Washington.  In  1800,  it  was  in 
Adams  county,  rennsylvania,  sixty-four 
miles  north,  and  thirty  west,  from  Washing* 
ton.  In  1820,  it  was  \tx  Morgan  county, 
Virginia,  forty-seven  miles  north,  and  seven- 
ty-one west,  from  Washington.  In  18.30,  it 
was  in  Hampshire  county,  Virginia,  forty- 
three  miles  north,  and  one  hundred  and 
eight  west,  from  Washington.  In  1840,  it 
was  in  Marion  oounty,  Virginia,  thirty-six 
miles  north,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  west, 
from  Wajhington.  Thus,  it  would  appear, 
that  the  centre  of  representative  population 
has  kept  nearly  on  the  same  parallel  of  lati- 
tude for  fifty  years ;  the  latitude  of  1840  be- 
ing within  ten  miles  of  that  of  1790.  It  has 
in  the  same  fifty  years  moved  westward 
one  hundred  and  eightv-two  miles. 

Thus  we  perceive,  that  the  mass  of  repre- 
sentative population  is  moving  westward 
with  accelerated  velocity.  The  following 
statement  exhibits  the  movement  West : 

From  1790  to  1800,  it  was 13  miles. 

"      1800  to  1810,    «'  39      •• 

"      1810  to  1820,     «  41       " 

•*      1820  to  1830,     "  37       *« 

"      1830  to  1840,     «  52      " 

The  centre  of  representative  population 
is  now  just  about  the  Ohio  River. 


6. — METIOROLOOT  OF  NKW-ORLEANS. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  E.  H»  Barton  for 
his  valuable  Meteorological  Tables  of  New- 
Orleans,  for  1850.  They  are  the  most  mi- 
nute and  accurate,  and  we  could  wish  to 
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aendment  of  the  Constitution.  y\  preserve  them  entire,  did  space  permit.  Dr. 

Barton  is  one  of  the  most  minute  observers 
of  meteorological  changes  in  America,  and 
has  prepared  some  most  curious  and  inter- 
esting charts  and  reports  for  various  socie- 
ties, periodicals,  boards  of  health,  etc.  We 
give  his  account  of  temperature  at  New -Or- 
leans last  year: 


5. — CEMTRK  OF  THE  UWIOH  MOVING  WEST. 

We  have  seen  the  calculation  somewhere, 
dutt  the  population  of  the  Union  has  been 
sweeping  westward,  wave-like,  at  the  rate 
of  about  13  miles  per  annum.  At  this  rate 
it  is  a  simple  problem  to  tell  when  we  shall 
reach  the  Pacific,  though  as  to  all  after- 
ward there  may  be  some  doubt.  Already 
it  has  ceased  to  be  an  adventure  of  romance, 
ss  when  Irving  wrote  his  "Astoria,"  to 
visit  the  spot  where 

'*  Rolls  the  Oregon, 
And  hears  no  sound  save  hts  own  dashings  ;" 

and  the  invitation  of  Humphreys  is  divested 

of  all  its  poetry  : 

**  Together  let  us  rise ; 
Seek  brighter  plaids  and  more  indulgent  skies, 
Where-fair  Ohio  rolls  his  amber  tide. 
And  nature  blossoms  in  her  virgin  pride." 

Dr.  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  thus  calcu- 
lates the  centre  olrepreMentaiivt  population . 


1850. 


mnMOMBTKICAI.  ATBKAOia. 

At  At  At  At  Total 
sun-  9  3  9  aver- 
rise.  A.M.  F.M^  F.M.  age. 
detached,  atc'd.  dtc'd. 
Jan.. .56.35  61.60  67.19  59.93  62.34  30  052 
Feb.. 51. 46  58.75  65.96  55.07  58.11  30.086 
Mar..  60.96  65.48  68.22  63.93  65.90  30.001 
Apl... 62.10  69.56  72.44  68.50  68.15  30.014 
May.. 67.64  73.33  75.74  72.83  74.28  29.998 
June.  .73-66  79.66  79.40  77.40  77.54  30.099 
July.. 77.61  82.64  84.12  82.46  81.70  30.044 
Aug... 78.68  84.51  85.74  82.71  82.91  30.036 
Sept..74.93  81.91  84.14  81.34  80.45  30.045 
Oct... 65.  72.  74.79  70.53  71.35  30.095 
Nov. .57.30  61.34  66.46  60  16  61.31  30.208 
Dec... 47.93  55.68  62.38  56  55.49  30.130 
Total.  64.46  70.53  73.88  69.23  70.05  30-077 
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works.  The  library  now  contains  11,000 
Yoltimes.  Several  courses  of  lectures  have 
been  delivered  before  the  Society  during  the 
past  year. 

Joseph  C.  BuUer,  PretidetU, 
James  Lupton,  Vice-President, 
Bu  L.  Fabian,  Cor,  Secretary. 
H,  D.  Huntington,  Rec.  Secretary. 
W.  H.  Neff,  Treaeurer. 
The  ^.  Louie  Society  includes  among  its 
members,  248  clerks,  220  proprietors,  159 
beneficiaries.     Receipts  in  the  past  year, 
$5,578  08.    Twelve  lectures  were  delivered* 
producing  $1,754.     Volumes  in  the  library, 
5,142.  Whole  property  of  the  Society  valued 
at  $11,261  93. 

Hudson  E.  Bridge,  President, 
Conrad  R.  Stbde.  Viee-Pretident. 
J.  W.  Stith,  Treaturer. 
G.  E.  Robinson,  Cor.  Secretary, 
John  A.  Allen,  Rec.  Secretary, 
W.  P.  Curtis,  Librarian. 

8. — PR£8IRVATI0N  OF  TUIBIR. 

We  are  indebted  to  Chas.  H.  Sheafe,  Esq., 
of  New-Orleans,  for  a  pamphlet  prospectus 
of  Payne's  process  for  preserving  timber,  of 
which  he  has  been  appointed  agent ;  and  we 
also  had  the  pleasure,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Sheafe,  of  examining  a  ntmiber  of  specimens 
of  wood  taken  from  the  forests  of  Louisiana, 
which  had  been  subjected  to  the  process. 
The  manner  is  to  exhaust  the  pores  of  the 
wood  in  vacuo,  and  then,  by  mechanical 

forces,  tn  ina«ir«  in  1«»n  #«..k„  »U. .: 
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lO.^'DMCLmt  OF  IfORTmCRir  AITD  GROWTH 
or  SdUTBXRR  SLAYKRT. 

We  bare  on  one  or  two  occasions  spoken 
of  the  Essay  by  E.  B.  Bryan,  of  Charleston, 
entitled  "  The  Rightful  Remedy,"  addressed 
to  the  Slaveholders    of  the  South.     The 
aatbor  baa  condensed  a  great  deal  of  valua- 
ble iofonnation  upon  the  subject  of  Slavery, 
oooaidered  in  almost  every  point  of  view, 
ftnd  upon  a  great  many  collateral  topics. 
We  deem  the  publication  of  such  documents 
highly  valuable  in  enabling  us  to  give  a  rea- 
son for  our  faith,  and  we  think  in  particular, 
that  the  labors  of  Mr.  Bryan  deserve  high 
appreciation.    His  politics  are,  of  course,  of 
tiie  Carolina  School,  with  which  we  differ  in 
Ibis,  that  we  believe  the  end  is  not  yet ! 
There  are  *'wise  delays,"  "masterly  inac- 
tivities," r€uhness  which  imperils  all,  and 
loaes  all,  and  stubborn  indifference^  which 
deserves  to  have  nothing  to  lose,  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men  and  states,  and  never  was  there 
a  time  when  the  South  required  more  wisdom 
from  on  high  to  guide  her  selection.    Even 
rashness  itself  sometimes  assumes  the  shape 
of  wisdom.     *'  There  are  instances,"  says 
Bishop  Butler,  in  his  Analogy,  '*  of  reason 
and  real  prudence  preventing  men  from  un- 
dertaking what  it  hath  afterwards  appeared 
diey  might  have  succeeded  in  by  a  lucky 
rashness,"  &c.,  ^c. 

"The  importation  of  negroes  into  the 
British  American  colonies  commenced  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  dueen  Elizabeth,  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Sir  John  Hawkins. 
During  the  succeeding  reigns  of  James  let, 
Charles  l6t  and  2d,  the  slave  trade  in  the 
British  colonies  steadily  and  rapidly  increas- 
ed ;  and  Great  Britain  far  outstripped  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  in  the  extent  to 
which  she  carried  the  trade. 

In  the  year  1793,  Great  Britain  imported 
more  than  half  the  number  of  slaves  import- 
ed by  all  the  European  powers  put  together. 
From  the  year  1700  to  1786,  the  number  of 
slaves  iznported  by  British  subjects  into  the 
island  ot  Jamaica  alone,  was  six  hundred 
and  ten  thousand;  or  about  seven  thous- 
and one  hundred  every  year.  In  the  year 
ni\,forty-$even  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fofty-9ix  ne^oes  were  imported  into  the 
British  colonies,  in  British  snips  alone. 

Is  it  not  difficult  to  believe  that  Great 
Britain,  who  so  short  a  time  ago  was  the 
most  extensive  and  cruel  slave-trader  in  tbe 
world,  is  the  same  Great  Britain  who  is  now 
the  greatest  suppressor  of  that  very  trade  ? 
The  entire  number  of  negroes  said  to  have 
been  enslaved  (that  is,  transported  and  land- 
ed in  the  Britbh  colonies,  for  those  who  died 


on  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  are  not  in' 
eluded)  by  Great  Britain,  is  over  tkr§c  mil- 
lions. 

For  the  great  majority  of  negroes  now  in 
the  United  States,  English  traders  are  to  be 
thanked.  Let  us,  therefore,  before  we  utter 
our  thanks,  examine  our  affairs,  and  see  to 
what  extent  these  thanks  are  due. 

The  census  of  1790  affords  us  the  earli- 
est information  as  to  the  number  of  negroes 
in  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  revolution; 
aiid  though  there  will  be  error,  yet  the  error 
will  not  be  very  material,  if  we  adopt  that 
census  as  indicating  the  true  number  in  the 
States  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  population  of  the  free  States  was 
then  as  follows:  Whites,  1,852,116.  Free 
colored,  29,435.     Slaves,  49,257. 

The  population  of  the  slaveholding  States 
was :  Whites,  1,201,351.  Free  coloured  and 
Indians,  28,265.     Slaves,  646,1 83. 

In  Vermont  there  were  65,268  whites, 
255  free  colored,  and  16  slaves. 

In  New-Hampshire  there  were  141,197 
whites,  630  free  colored,  and  158  slaves. 

In  Massachusetts  the  negro  trade  had 
been  prohibited  in  1778,  and  uiere  was  not  a 
slave  (that  is,  a  negro  bondman)  in  the  State. 
There  were  373,324  whites,  and  5,463  free 
negroes.  In  this,  as  in  other  New-England 
States,  there  was  comparatively  little  necessi- 
ty,  and  less  profit,  for  the  peculiar  labor  to 
which  the  African  disposition  is  adapted, 
viz :  ap;riculture  on  a  large  scale ;  for  the 
negro  is  dissatisfied  on  a  farm,  his  predilec- 
tion is  decidedly  for  the  large  plantation,  on 
which  reside  filWor  a  hundrea  of  his  associ- 
ates;  he  there  has  every  facility  for  Uiat 
merrv  and  blithesome  intercourse,  the  love  of 
which  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  race; 
whereas,  the  lonesome  life  he  would  lead  on 
a  small  New-England  farm  would  be  dis- 
tressinjg  to  him.  The  climate  of  these  States 
is  agamst  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
negro ;  his  native  home  is  under  a  tropical 
sun.  and  notwithstanding  he  can  endure, 
without  serious  inconvenience,  the  extreme 
degree  of  heat  incident  to  such  a  climate  as 
Africa's,  he  is  utterly  averse  to  the  frigid 
bUsts  of  winter.  There  not  being  any  means 
by  which  money  could  be  made  in  these 
States,  through  the  medium  of  i>lave  labor 
within  their  nmits,  is  the  chief  cause  of  its 
never  having  been  resorted  to  on  a  larger 
scale. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  slave-trade  was  al- 
ways extensively  carried  on  until  prohibited 
by  law.  The  rum  distilled  in  the  West 
Indies  was  carried  to  Africa  to  purchase 
negioes.  and  the  negroes  purchased  m  Africa 
were  carried  to  the  West  Indies  to  purchase 
rum  ;  this  profitable  trade  was  continued  by 
those  interested  in  it,  to  the  latest  possible 
period.  It  was  the  source  of  wealth  to  many 
of  the  people  of  Newport.  The  population 
of  this  State  was  64,470  whites,  3,407  free 
negroes,  and  948  slaves. 

In  Connecticut  there  were  232,374 
whites,  2,810  free  negroes,  and  2,764  slaves* 
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oi  ibe  black  popalation  (including  both  slave 
and  free)  was  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  the 
white  popalation.  At  this  time  the  principal 
pursuit  of  the  people  of  New-Jersey  was 
ECTiculture,  and  that  on  a  small  scale  ;  a  kind 
of  farming  not  calculated  to  enhance  slave 
labor,  though  perhaps  able  to  support  it.  And 
it  is  said  by  a  writer,  who  traveled  all 
over  North  America  and  the  West  In- 
dies, when  preparing  his  history,  that  agri- 
culture (in  this  State)  had  not  been  improved 
to  that  aegree,  which,  from  long  experience, 
we  might  rationally  expect,  and  which  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  in  manv  places,  ceruinly 
encouraged.  Evincing  either  a  wantof  en- 
terprise on  the  part  of  proprietors,  or  a 
fault  in  the  system  of  labor ;  tne  latter  cause 
is,  perhaps,  that  which  may  most  reasonably 
be  assigned,  for  no  one  can  doubt  the  ener- 

fy  and  enterprise  of  the  people  of  New- 
ersey.  This  is  a  good  instance  of  the  un- 
Erofitableness  and  misapplication  of  slave 
ibor  in  the  Northern  States. 
In  Pennsylvania  there  were  424,079 
whites,  6,557  free  negroes,  and  3,703  slaves. 
In  Delaware,  which  is  more  assimilated  in 
climate  and  natural  resources  with  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  than  any  other  State,  lying, 
as  it  does,  m  the  same  latitude,  and  pos- 
sessing similar  natural  features,  we  find  a 
greater  proportion  of  slaves  than  in  any 
State  north  of  it.  There  were  46,308  whites, 
3,899  free  negroes,  and  8,8b7  slaves.  This 
is  the  last  ofthe  free  States  which  then  held 
slaves. 

Since  that  census  was  taken,  all  the 
45,371  slaves  held  in  these  States  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  current  which  swept 
them  away,  has  borne  along  with  it  we  can- 
not tell  how  many  times  that  number  from 
the  Southern  States,  through  the  agency  of 
those  good  abolition  geotlemAiu  wl»«  «•*••• 
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tees  being  to  raise  silk  and  wine,  they  deem* 
ed  it  inexpedient  to  iutrodace  slave  labor. 
And  in  adaition  to  this,  the  colony  being  at 
this  early  period,  a  kind  of  barrier  between 
Carolina,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Spanish 
settlement  and  8t.  Augustine,  on  the  other, 
the  trustees  fell  into  the  very  general,  though 
equally  erroneous  belief,  that  ne^es  would 
rather  weaken,  than  strengthen  its  defensive 
powers.  These  were  the  chief  reasons  why 
ue  settlers  were  prohibited  from  employing 
slaves;  but  the  absurd  restriction  had  a 
visible  effect^  It  was  found  impracticable 
in  such  a  climate,  and  without  African  labor, 
for  the  colony  to  flourish  ;  the  enterprise, 
therefore,  proved  a  failure.  In  a  country 
so  rich,  with  a  climate  so  favorable,  and  a 
soU  so  productive  as  that  of  Georgia,  the  co- 
lonists, nevertheless,  gradually  disappeared, 
and  effectually  deserted  the  enterprise  ;  be* 
cause  they  were  convinced  diey  could  never 
succeed  under  such  impolitic  restrictions. 

The  trustees  finding  that  the  colony  was 
languishing  under  their  trans-atlantic  care, 
resigned  Uieir  charter,  in  the  year  1752, 
t  o  the  King  of  England,  and  the  deserted 
colony  became  a  royal  government.  History 
informs  ns  that,  at  this  time,  *'  the  vestiges 
of  cultivation  were  scarcely  perceptible  in 
the  forests,  and  in  England  all  commerce 
with  the  colony  was  neglected."  But,  im- 
mediately on  the  government  being  changed, 
the  people  became  possessed  of  the  same 
privileges  whith  their  neighbors  enjoyed; 
prominent  among  which,  was  the  privilege 
of  cultivating  their  rich  lands,  by  the  only 
profitable  means,  which  is  no  other  than 
slave  labor.  Several  years  elapsed,  how- 
ever, before  the  value  of  the  lands  became 
generally  appreciated.  And  about  the  year 
1760  a  spirit  of  enterprise  sprung  up,  which 
has  ever  since  been  a  characteristic  of  this 
State.  And  it  should  be  particularly  ob- 
served, that  no  portion  of  the  population, 
under  the  new  laws,  increased  so  rapidly, 
and  no  system  of  labor  became  so  generally 
disseminated,  as  that  of  the  African  slave. 

The  experiment  has,  therefore,  we  think, 
been  fairly  tried,  both  North  and  South  have 
had  ample  opportunities  to  discover  the  in- 
terest and  policy  of  their  respective  sections. 
All  the  New-England  States  nave  tried  slave 
Ubor,  but  it  was  not  found  profitable,  and 
was  abandoned.  In  the  South,  the  State  of 
Georgia  was,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
not  a  fre^  but  decidedly  a  vjhiU  colony. 
White  labor  was  found  here  to  be  incompa- 
tible with  the  climate ;  slave  labor  was  in- 
troduced ;  and  in  the  short  space  of  thir^ 
years,  nearly  thirty  thousanu  slaves  were 
actively  employed  in  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture. And,  at  the  present  day,  slave-hold- 
iog  Georgia  will  favorably  compare  with 
any  State  in  the  Union.*' 

11.— TBI  CITT  or  TBI  flILXNT. 
On  the  consecration  of  Magnolia  Ceme- 
tery at  Charleston,  William  Gilmore  Sirams, 
Esq.,  read  a  poem   with  the  above  title. 


which  being  now  published  in  very  hand- 
some pamphlet  style,  he  has  kindly  sent  to 
our  address.  The  poem  traces  the  progress 
of  sepulchral  rites  from  early  times  and 
through  various  nations,  down  to  our  own ; 
and  in  the  notes  upon  it,  the  author  has 
brought  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  learning  by 
way  of  illustration.  We  had  not  conceived, 
with  ail  our  high  appreciation  of  Mr.  Simms, 
that  his  research  extended  so  far,  and  that 
he  could,  with  so  muchfacili^,  adopt  and  ap- 
ply in  their  own  tongues,  the  wisdom  of 
Greeks,  Latins,  and  Hebrews.  These  notes 
must  have  high  interest  with  the  curious  in 
antiquarian  matters,  and  there  is  no  subject 
which  admits  of  more  interesting  speculation 
and  comment  than  the  Burial  of  the  DecuL, 
such  as  it  has  been  practised  in  the  different 
periods  of  history.  We  would  be  pleased 
to  analyze  Mr.  Simms'  poem  and  make 
some  extracts  for  the  reader,  but  space  will 
not  admit.  It  is  a  production  of  merit,  though 
not  equal  as  a  whole  to  other  metrical  efforts 
of  the  author.  Mr.  Sinuns  writes  good 
English,  never  sacrifices  sense  to  sound,  has 
some  affectations,  a  cultivated  imagination, 
and  a  fund  of  practical  sense.  If  not  bom  a 
poet,  he  has  succeeded  in  making  himself  a 
pretty  fair  one,  Horace  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. His  sonnets  are  the  best  of 
his  efforts  in  that  line.  In  prose  fiction,  how- 
ever, he  is  at  home,  and  by  far  in  advance  of 
any  Southern  author :  witness  Guy  Rivers, 
Melichampe,  or  more  lately,  that  fine  pro- 
duction, the  Lily  and  the  Totem,  The  in- 
dustry of  Mr.  Simms  amazes  us. 

We  give  a  short  extract  from  the  poem, 
observing  that  the  last  line  sounds  but  flatly, 
and  mars  the  excellence  of  the  whole  para- 
graph. Besides,  is  it  not  an  equivocal  com- 
pliment to  say  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  he  died  "  UUe 
for  his  own  glory — that  is,  he  should  have 
died  sooner  7 

"There  rest  the  Pinckneys,  Gadsdens,  Rut* 

ledgos — 
Yon  column  honors  Marion — and  the  spire. 
White  shafted,  'noath  the  sun  that  glows  liks 

fire, 
Our  city  reared  in  madness,  but  in  prids, 
To  one  who,  battlinf  in  his  harnes.«,  died 
Late  for  ki*  glory,  for  tntr  peace  too  soon — 
The  wmdrtnu  sum  andtiaXttmart^  our  Oalkoun." 

12 — BURHIHG  OP  A  CANE-BRAKE. 

We  have  a  pamphlet,  by  A.  F.  Olmsted, 
A.  M.,  illustrated  by  an  eix^aiVn^^  ^^"vnn^ 


n 

4 


**  The  cane,  as  is  well  known,  belongs  to 
the  order  of  Orasaes  (Gramineee,  family 
Ayenaces.)  It  grows  to  a  height  of  thirty- 
fiye  or  forty  feet,  although  but  an  inch  or  two 
in  diameter  at  base,  and  has  a  round,  hol- 
low stem,  with  knots  every  twelve  or  four- 
teen inches.  At  the  top  there  is  a  head  of 
foliage,  brush-like  in  appearance,  made  up 
of  long  linear  leaves.  The  canes  are  met 
with  on  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  in  the 
extreme  Southern  and  South-western  States, 
particularly  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The  ra- 
pidity of  their  growth  is  wonderful.  It  is 
reported  that  young  plants  sometimes  in* 
crease  ten  inches  in  leng|th  in  a  sincle  night, 
and  a  large  tract  of  land  m  a  favorable  situa- 
tion will  become  covered  with  full  grown 
canes  in  an  incredibly  short  period.  Thev 
form  dense  thickets,  tne  stems  often  stand- 
ing but  an  inch  or  two  apart,  although  rising 
thirty-five  or  forty  feet  They  thus  consti- 
tute a  barrier  impenetrable  by  man  and 
large  animals,  and  consequently  become  a 
refuge  for  all  kinds  of^  small  animals. 
Through  the  thickets  there  are  occasional 
passages  due  to  streamlets  or  some  varia- 
tion of  soil.  There  are  occasional  large  trees 
here  and  there  in  a  cane-brake,  which  proba- 
bly started  before  the  cane  covered  the  land  ; 
but  almost  all  other  vegetation  is  excluded. 
In  clearing  such  land  omy  a  few  simple  tools 
are  employed — as  a  carpenter's  adze,  or  an 
axe,  or  a  heavy  kind  of  noe,  called  a  "  cane- 
hoe," — and  a  single  blow  is  sufficient  to  di- 
vide the  stalk.  Tne  laborer  grasps  the  cane 
with  one  hand,  and,  as  he  cuts  it,  throws  it 
behind  him  and  passes  on.  In  this  way,  an 
acre  of  land  is  soon  cleared.  To  prepare  it 
for  the  plough  it  is  only  necessary  to  fire  the 
cane ;  as  the  roots  are,  for  the  most  part, 
near  the  surface,  they  are  consumed  at  tlie 
same  time,  and  the  land  is  then  ready  for  im- 
mediate tillage.    From  the  ease  with  which 


1*     la 


13.— LITTIF 

LetUrsfrom  ! 
Arkansas  C< 

Journal.    N 

The  author 
is  Matthew  F. 
cellent  fellow 
consists  of  a  i 
free  and  felici 
from  London 
Constantinople 
etc. ;  and  disc 
tutions,  incidez 
Constantinople 
special  interei 
him  some  of  \ 
republican,  an 
error  by  them 
they  are  in  ju 
tours  and  sket 
people  have  a 
of  life,  and  the 
ments  are  as  di 
those  of  mere  i 
been  a  close  ob 
surprises  us  by 
wherever  the  i 
search.  He  si 
true  spirit  whic 
He  is  not  of  th< 
not.  There  is 
when  the  rour 
pleted,  and  the 
the  duties  of  i 
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pleased  as  particalvly  to  copy,  as  a  matter 
interesting  to  cor  traders. 

14.~MA5HATTA1IIB  IH  NBW-ORLKANS. 

The  ManhaUaner  in  Neto-Orieam.  By 
A.  Oakey  HaU.  NetoOrleam :  J.  C 
Morgan.  This  work  embraces  a  series  of 
sketches,  contribated  by  Mr.  Hall,  who  was 
a  few  years  ago  connected  with  the  New- 
Orleans  bar,  to  the  Literary  World,  New- 
York.  Mr.  Hall  is  a  facetious  and  spirited 
writer,  with  a  spice  of  hnmor,  bat  often 
fails  by  over-coloring  his  pictures,  or  tres- 
passing on  the  bounds  of  nature.  He  is 
fond  of  qnaint  conceits  and  unaccustomed 
phrases  His  pictures  are,  however,  true 
in  the  main,  and  quite  attractive.  Every 
one  familiar  with  New-Orleans,  or  who 
would  be,  should  get  the  book,  which  will 
repay  perusal.  The  subjects  include  quite 
a  wide  range,  and  are  handled  with  much 
freedom.  The  account  of  the  Sheet  Iron 
Band  is  graphic — that  of  the  6l  Charles 
Hotel  has  a  mournful  interest  now.  As  one 
of  the  author's  best  things,  we  extract  from 
his  remarks  on  the  death  of  Sergeant  S. 
pRXifTiM : 

"His  versatility  of  eloquence  and  pro- 
fuseness  of  wit  were  wonaerfuL  To  have 
listened  to  him,  is  something  to  remember 
and  talk  of,  as  an  event.  The  writer  has 
heard  Mr.  Prentiss  at  political  gatherings  in 
the  meadows  of  the  country,  when  every 
one  said,  the  glorious  sunset-skies  and  the 
sublime  mountains  soaring  towards  them, 
the  gorgeous  landscape  and  delicious  breezes, 
have  inspired  him ;  but  he  has  heard  him 
in  the  crowded,  vaporish  hall,  surrounded 
with  the  miasma  and  gas  of  city-Ufe,  and  bis 
freshness  of  thought,  grace  of  diction,  and 
rapidity  of  combinations,  have  been  equally 
happy  and  astonishing.  He  has  heard  him 
in  a  court-room  almost  deserted,  when  he 
unexpectedly  rose  to  speak,  although  the 
occasion  was  trivial,  and  the  question  of 
slight  moment :  the  room  was  filled,  as  if  by 
ma^,  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  the 
subject,  which  in  cooler  contemplation  had 
seemed  dull  and  vapid,  has  assumed  a  dra- 
matic interest  He  has  heard  him  when 
"human  life  was  in  debate,"  and  prosecu- 
dng  officers  closed  their  books,  judges  forgot 
their  notes,  witnesses  were  suddenly  en- 
dowed with  patience,  the  dullest  juryman 
brightened  with  absorbing  attention,  the 
prisoner  seemed  to  forget  the  crisis  of  his 
position— all  spell-bound  by  the  thriUinff 
words  of  the  orator  lawyer.  He  has  heard 
ids  winning  pathos  and  silver  tones  bidding 
t  welcome-home  to  returned  heroes  from 
the  bloody  ground  of  Bueua  Vista,  when 


the  wounded  seemed  to  forget  their  pains, 
the  sick  their  distresses,  and  the  sound  in 
limb  the  perils  of  the  past  He  has  heard 
him,  in  the  call  of  chanty,  relax  the  tighten- 
ed purse  strings  of  the  most  miserly.  He 
has  met  him  at  public  dinners,  when  he 
bore  away  from  tlie  honored  guest  the  lau- 
rels prepared  for  his  temples. ' 


15. — HAMMOND'S  ORATION  Olf  CALHOUN. 

Like  everything  from  the  pen  of  this  truly 
learned  man  and  pracdcal  citizen,  the  ora- 
tion on  CalhouD  is  a  finished  producdon.  In- 
deed, we  might  speak  of  it  as  a  master-piece, 
and  worthy  of  the  fame  of  the  great  Caro- 
linian, if  any  effort  of  the  kind  could  be.  It 
was  not  a  small  part  of  the  fortime  of  Achilles 
to  find  a  Homer.  Mr.  Hanmiond,  more  than 
any  man  in  Carolina,  in  point  of  ability,  de- 
served the  place  vacated  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  would,  perhaps,  have  had  it,  but  for  Mr* 
Clay. 

Mr.  Calhoun  stands  a  Colossus  in  Ameri- 
can history.  The  shafts  of  envy  and  malice 
could  not  harm  him  when  alive  ;  his  memory, 
when  dead,  defies  them.    He  stands 

As  Bomo  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awAil  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the 

storm ; 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 

spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

We  have  space  only  for  a  short  extract 
from  the  oration  now. 

"  The  genius  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  essen- 
tially active,  and  ever  looking  forward  to  the 
improvement  of  mankind.  He  sought,  there- 
fore, earnestly  to  discover  the  principles  and 
theory  of  movement  that  might  be  onward 
and  unfailing,  yet  regular  and  safe.  In  ac- 
complishine^  this  task,  he  sounded  anew  the 
deptos  of  human  nature  ;  he  reviewed  the 
whole  science  of  politics ;  he  analyzed  the 
Constitution  word  by  word,  its  letter  and  its 
spirit ;  and  he  studied  thoroughly  the  work- 
ings of  our  government  The  result  was, 
that  he  lifted  himself  above  all  parties,  and 
became  a  philosophical  statesman — the  only 
true  and  real  statesman.  And  it  was  in 
the  wide  and  exhaustiess  field  now  opened 
to  him,  that  he  gathered  those  immortal  lau- 
rels whose  verdure  shall  delight,  whose  bios-' 
soms  shall  refresh,  whose  fruit  shall  be  the 
food  of  the  latest  posterity." 


16.— MASTER  AND  SLAVE. 

Dr.  Thomwell's  sermon,  delivered  in 
Charleston,  on  dedicating  a  church  for  the 
colored  population,  is  a  production,  such  w 


delity.    This  is  to  want  Christian  charity. 

We  had  marked  some  extracts  from  the 
Sermon,  showing  the  duties  of  masters  to- 
wards their  slaves,  and  would  have  been 
glad  to  copy  them  here.  We  will  give  one 
of  them : — 

«*  We  would  say,  then,  to  you  and  to  all 
our  brethren  of  the  South,  go  on  in  your  pre- 
sent undertaking ;  and  though  our  common 
enemies  may  continue  to  revile,  you  will  be 
consolidating  the  elements  of  your  social  fa- 
bric, so  firmly  and  compactly,  that  it  shall 
defy  the  storms  of  fanaticism,  while  the 
spectacle  you  will  exhibit  of  union,  sympa- 
thy and  confidence,  among  the  different  or- 
ders of  the  community,  will  be  a  standing 
refutadon  of  all  their  accusations  against  us. 
Gro  on  in  this  noble  enterprise,  until  every 
slave  in  our  borders  shall  know  of  Jesus 
and  the  resurrection ;  and  the  blessing  of  God 
will  attend  you — and  turn  back  tlie  tide  of 
indignation  which  the  public  opinion  of  the 
worki  is  endeavoring  to  roll  upon  you.  ^o 
on  in  this  career,  and  afford  anothei  illustra- 
tion nf  what  all  experience  has  demonstrat- 
ed, that  Chrisuanity  is  the  cheap  defence  of 
every  institution  which  contributes  to  the 
progress  of  man." 


>» 


17. — POIMS. 

The  Faded  Flower^  and  other  Poems. — 
By  Robert  Josselyn.  1851.  The  author  of 
this  beautiful  little  volume  b  a  citizen  of 
Mississippi,  whose  personal  acquaintance  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  forming.  The 
poems  are  chiefly  of  an  amatory  character, 
evincing  a  great  deal  of  genuine  sentiment, 
and  much  of  thatunivernnlitw  ^f  ••#!«-  —ui-t.  I 


every  page  hi 

I  Afl 

I  am  thinking 
Wherever  I  w» 
At  home  in  mjr 
Thine  image  u 
It  cheers  mo  in 
For  I  feel  I  ma 

I  am  thinking! 
Though  circled 
But  joweU  ma^ 

shine— 
They  cannot  ec 
There  is  nothin 
So  lovely  and  d 

I  am  thinking  o 
And    hope   swc 

me; 
As  pensive  I  gas 
Which,  pure  aj 

rest, 
I  fancy  in  dreaf 
For  the  hour  an 


18, — THl  SOU! 

Our  neighbc 
us  a  neat  littl 
illustrated  witl 
engravings,  an< 
of  information 
ing  to  souther 
the  way  of  ro 
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mad  hypocriiy.  Dr.  Whiteford  Smith*  one 
^>f  the  most  eminent  and  eloquent  diyines  of 
^e  Sonth,  said,  in  bis  late  sermon  before  the 
legislature  of  South  Carolina : 

There  is  a  singular  fiict,  oonneeted  with 
the  history  of  slavery  among  us,  which 
«eems  to  have  escaped  public  notice,  and 
which  conveys  a  most  important  moral  les- 
maa.  In  the  early  periods  of  uur  history, 
^is  institution  was  viewed  at  the  Bouu 
with  an  evil  eye.  It  was  commonly  regard- 
ed as  a  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  those 
states  in  which  it  existed.  So  common  was 
this  feeling  at  the  Soath,  that  manjr  of  our 
youth  were  sent  for  their  education  into  the 
free  states.  Thousands,  who  were  bom 
and  reared  among  us,  looked  forward  with 
hope  U)  the  day  woen  we  should  be  able  to 
ria  ourselves  of  a  slave  population,  and 
ifriien  oar  territoiy  should  become  the  abode 
nnly  of  the  free.  At  this  dme  there  existed 
among  this  great  body  of  people  no  Chris- 
tian Missions.  They  lived  and  died  in  as 
utter  heathenism  as  did  their  Pa^n  pro- 
senitors.  No  man  cared  for  their  souls. 
To  speak,  therefore,  of  their  emancipation, 
waa  to  address  the  philanthropy  and  Chris- 
tian feeling  of  the  human  heart. 

A  little  more  dian  twenty  veart  a^,  at- 
tention was  first  turned  to  their  religious 
culture.  It  was  remembered  that  they  were 
human  beings — ^that  though  they  were  our 
property,  tMy  were  also  oar  fellow-crear 
tures.  It  was  discovered  that  their  oral  in- 
struction in  the  elementary  principles  of 
practical  and  experimental  religion,  was 
compatible  with  the  public  safety,  and  even 
tributary  to  the  master's  interest  To  our 
own  state  belongs  the  honor  of  having  ori- 
ginated this  enterprise,  and  it  stands  associa- 
ted with  a  name,  of  which  South  Carolina 
has  always  been  proud.  Since  that  time,  io 
many  of  the  rieveholding  states  the  diflfer- 
ent  churches  have  engaged  in  the  work  of 
teaching  them  their  moral  responsibility, 
their  duty  to  God,  and  to  their  masters. 

But  the  public  mind  has  now  received 
another  directioo.  Missionary  efforts,  for 
the  salvation  of  the  ne^o  race,  have  turn- 
ed the  attention  of  Christians  to  the  more 
eafan  and  correct  appreciation  of  slavery. 
They  found  the  authority  for  its  existence  in 
the  aihle — the^  discovered  its  obligations 
and  duties  sanctioned  by  Divine  Rev^ation. 
The  more  its  discomforts  and  inconveniences 
were  modified  and  alleviated,  the  firmer 
hold  did  it  take  upon  every  Christian  heart 
And  when  the  batde-cry  of  fanaticism  was 
raised  in  its  first  serious  attack  uoon  the 
^ve  institudon.  its  first  bold  repulse  was 
from  the  Christian  Church,  whose  adaman- 
tine fortification  was  the  Word  of  God ! 


90.--LlTBIUL'n7RB  IH  ITBW-ORLBAICS. 

By  the  time  this  can  appear,  three  works 
win  have  been  issued  from  the  press  from 


New-Orieans  anthors,  which,  as  soon  as  i>»> 
ceived,  we  shall  elaborately  notice. 

1.  KendaiCilUuurationiofikeMexUmm 
War,  We  have  seen  <me  copy  of  thie 
magnificent  work,  which  consists  of  19 
large  iUustradons,  colored,  and  perfect^ 
true  to  life,  of  the  different  battles,  etc,  from 
the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  taking  of  the 
capitaL  They  will  make  a  splendid  galleij 
when  framed.  The  letter-press  is  bean- 
tifuL 

2.  Gazarre't  Higtory  of  Louitiaiuk 
This  is  to  be  published  in  the  English  la»- 
guage,  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  in  one  laige 
volume. 

3.  The  Law$  of  Mexico,  eie.  By  Goe- 
tavus  Schmidt,  Esq.  This  will  be  vesy 
useful  to  our  lawyers,  and  to  those  of  Teaiae 
and  California. 

Blanchard  &,  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  inform 
us  of  having  forwarded  the  following  worka, 
which  will  be  nodced  in  our  next : 

Knox's  Races  of  Men. 

Physical  Geography. 

Kennedy's  Life  of  Wirt 

Lewis's  Sportsman. 

21. — CLASSICAL    PVBLICATlOlCfl— BARPBlaP 
ABTBON'S  tERlBt. 

1.  A  new  Classieai  Dietionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography,  Mythology  and  GFeogra- 
phy,  partly  based  upon  the  Dictionary  of 
Ghreek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mytho- 
logy. By  Wm.  Smith,  LL.  D.,  Editor  of 
the  Dictionaries  of  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quities, and  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biogra- 
phy and  Mythology.  Revised,  with  nume- 
rous corrections  and  additions.  By 
Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  Columbia 
College.  New- York :  Harper  &.  Brothers, 
Publishers,  82  CHff-st    1851. 

This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  classical 
works,  which  Dr.  Aathon  has  prepared 
with  his  usual  care  and  accuracy,  for  the 
benefit  of  oar  young  countrymen  who  are 
engaged  in  colleges  and  seminaries,  in  the 
useful  and  pleasing  task  of  storing  thoir 
minds  with  classical  learning.  The  main 
object  of  this  publication  is  to  facilitate  tte 
progress  of  the  student  in  acquiring  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  biography,  mytbfr 
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Idgj,  uid  ^eognplij  of  the  fmciants.  Bach 
tvrork  bu  b«eD  a  greiit  deaidmlDm;  far 
■Ithoagh  Ultra  linra  been  troiki  of  thii  de- 
•cripdaD,  ■  Urge  proponian  of  Ibem  ire  full 
of  oiTon,  M  Dr.  AnlliDn  hu  shown  by  « 

Bmith'i  wort,  tnd  pabligh  ihii  edition.  To 
tue  Dr.  Anthon'i  awn  worda: — "The  pre- 
Mni  work  ii  the  loiaed  edition  of  ihe  Gng- 
Kah  due,  tnd  will  be  fnand,  the  editor  be- 
tierei,  greatly  improved,  >s  well  u  much 
morff  complete.  It  ii  not,  however,  designed 
to,  end,  ID  the  editor*!  opinion  will  not.  n- 
penede  hia  own  "  ClMJiicid  Diclionsrj," 
pnMiahed  in  1911,  linua  the  aniclea  irepar- 
pOMty  brief,  and  reaolti  odI]-  are  itated 
withoot  Ihal  fullDeu  of  detail  whie 
nble  to  the  more  idmnced  acholar  and  the 
educated  mas  of  leiaaie 
fbr  the  oae  of  thoae  wt 


he  Greek  language,  which  wai  »ei7  faTOT 
ib)y  received.  The  abject  of  the  preieai 
Kork,  it  to  ■appl}'  the  deficienciea  of  the 


ally  to  KQfa 


and    1 


!  of  the  1 
ed  philoli 


;e.     He  haa  alao  incorponied  in 
le  many  valuable  addition!  <roD 
thin,  Buuman.  Thisnch  and  fUu ;  i 

ct  that  hu  ever  appeared  in  Ihii  cou 
Prof.  Driller  ia  entitled  lo  a  ahare  i 


u  will  » 


neani  to  take  the  place,  hy  rei 
ivenient  aiie  and  low  price,  of 
old  Dictiooaiy,  which,  with  all 
ita  ibinid  errora  and  defecta,  iiill  baa 
gering  eiinence  in  certain  paru  of  aoi 

head,  the  Engtiah  editor  speaks  strongly' 
in  point  of  literary  or  acientific  value.  Letn- 
priere'i  Dictionary  ii  dead — "  rtquiaeal  in 
face"— tod  to  put  it  into  a  boy'i  hands  now 
aa  ■  guide  in  clasaical  matters,  would  be 
a!  wise  and  as  aiefol  as  giving  him  some 
mystic  treatise  dT  the  middle  a^a  on  Al- 
ehemy,  aa  a  leit-hooV  in  chemiitiy.  The 
preaenl  work  contain!  all  the  namei  of  any 
scbnol-boy  occnrring  in  Lem- 


3.  A  Sifltem  nfAneint  and  Mediaval  Gt9- 
grapkf,  for  the  use  of  Bchooli  and  Col- 
leges.  By  CBiBLis  Afthon,  LL.  D., 
ProfeaaoT  of  Qreek  and  Latin  languages 
b  Colombia  College,  New  York,  aud  Hec- 
tor of  the  Qrammar  School.     Omnia  mor- 


taltn 


Tbiav. 


—Nee 


itended 


It-book  foi 


nany  not 


n  [bat 


while  the 

roantain  head,  and   not    tram   the   diluted 

stream  of  French  Eocyrlopzdiaa." 

9.A  OrammarBfthtOrtdiLaitgMagt^pnn- 
cipally  from  the  German  oT  Kiihnet,  widi 
Selectiona  from  Uatthic,  Bnttme 
ench  and  Ro«t.  For  the  nae  of  Bchoola 
and  College!.  By  Chiblm 
LL.  D.  New- York :  Harper  &  Brothersl 
B9  CliiT.at.  1S4V. 
It  vrill  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Anlboi 

pobUahed,  aevaral  yeata  ago,  *  grammar  o 


tdepL  who  desi' 

;nowledgB  of  ancient  geography  and 
history.  Ii  will  be  eapecialty  useful  to  those 
'onraeof  foreign  travel, 
by  placing  it  in  their  power  to  have  recourse 

digeal 


rarything  calcnlaled  to 


"Thear 


t  of  the  I 


3e  first,  a  general  one,  couGned  to  the 
rominent  and  leading  topics — the  le- 
cond,  one  entering  more  into  details,  and  in- 
tended  for  advanced  atndenls ;  for  it  onghi 
lind,  that  %fogn. 
phical  and  hiitoricat  anidies.  particularly  the 
former,  ahould   accompany  iba  popil.  in  ■ 


great! 


T  leai 


,  throng 


stage  of  hia  academical   and  collegiate 


every 


nrroBiAL  and  urBBAar  DiPiJtTHiNT. 


1.—Fint  Onet   Lutont.—CailMiBiag  >U 

tbs  iDScxioDi  ordii  Qceek  luguige,  toge- 
tber  with  ippropriats  eisrcuei  id  the 
innaliiing  and  writingaf  Gioek  ;  for  the 
oacoTlKgiiuieriiB}  CutBLia  ArTHom, 
LL.D.  New-York,  Huper  &  Bnihera, 
S3  ClitTimei.  ISM. 

Tbe  intiDiioD  of  the  iDlhor  in  pnblighbg 
thu  Tolume  ia  u  reodEr  (he  itudy  of  the 
6re«k  language  A  moH  lueful  and  agreeable 
a  begidnera. 


nethod  n 


>  calculi 


1    theii 


"  Wiih  thi»  view,  be  has  appended  to  i 
different  dinsioDa  of  the  graiuiuar  a.  call 
tioB  of  eKercisea,  cansisiing  b(  short  ai 


Ired  to  IT 


vert  rrom  aogrammitical  into  grammatical 
Greek."  We  are  happy  to  leara  tliat  liie 
leij  flattering  buccbm  which  the  prevlouB 

■boliih  the  old  planof  teachiDg  the  Greek 


labor 

i.—A  Grtet  ilavter.— Selected  priacipally 
from  the  work  of  Fiederic  Jacobs,  Pro- 
feaaor  in  the  Gymnaiium  of  Qotha,  Edi- 
tor of  4e    Greek  Anthologj,  «c,,  4c„ 
with  English  notes,  critical  and  eiplana- 
toiy ;  a  metrical  index  to  Homer  and  Ana 
eieoo,  and  a  copious  Leijcon  :  By  CHAi. 
Adthok,  LL.D.    New- York,  Harper  * 
Brothen,  aS  Cliff-Street-  1818. 
This  Tolnme  containa  Greek  aeleclione 
fron  PrDfesBor  Jacobs,  the  great  Gorman 
philologist,  and  poetical  eitracli  from  the 
Qiwn  Minora  of  DolielL     Alteraiiona  and 


sr  this  work  a  grei 


in  this  aud  nearly  all  of  hii  clauical  worki 
tbe  asaisuince  of  that  acconipliahed  acholar 
Professor  DtUler,shoald  be  made  known 
and  that  he  sfaoiild  receive  the  dae  meed  ol 


Diccianary  of  Charlei  Bmett  Oeocgaa  ; 
By  die  EcT.  JoatrH  EshondRidiili, 
If.A.,  oTBt  Bdmnod  Hall,  Oiford.aDthor 
of  a  complete  Luin-EugUsh  Dictiooarj, 
&c.,  and  the  Ber.  Iiioa.  Kibchitih 
AbjioLD,  M.  a..  iBctor  of  Lyndon,  lota 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridga. 
First  American  edition,  careinlly  reiised, 
and   containing  a  copioua   Dictiooarj  of 


Ufliper  *  B 
This 


ruly  a  gre 


,  LL.D.  New-York, 
82  Cliff  street  1840. 
t  work,  and  giui  ibat 
The 


has  been  loogdesired  in  this  ci 
English  edition  has  been  carefally  revised 
by  Dr-  Anthon,  and  hia  accomplished  auiit- 
ant.  Professor  Drialer,  aud  this  American 
editioniinow  tbemoat  accurate  and  com- 
plete English-Latin  Lexicon  that  ia  u>  be 
found.  It  has  one  advantage  ever  the  Eng- 
lish edition,  as  it  contains  a  dictionary  of 
proper  names,  which  is  a  defect  in  the 
other.  We  Inst  thai  it  will  do  away  with 
all  the  Dili  dictionaries,  which  are  full  of 

aniversally  sdopied  in  our  tohooli  and  col- 

t.—A  Copioutand  Critical  Latin- EnglM 
lAsieon,  fuanded  on  the  larger  Latin  Ger- 
man Lexicon  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Frannd,  with 

cons  of  aesner,  Faceiotali.  Scheller, 
Georges,  Jtc. ;  By  E.  A.  AfDHIwg,  LL.D. 
New- York,  Harper  A  Brothen,  Pubtish- 


I  volume,  the  Editor  and 
bit  associates  have  condensed  the  maierial* 
they  have  culled  from  tbe  variooa  authon 
mentioDcd  in  tbe  tiili^  page,  aud  especially 
ftnin  that  distinguiolieii  scholar,  Dr.  Wil- 
bclm  Freund,  whuse  Dictionary  of  Ihe  La- 
tin Tongue  is  the  hasii  of  Ihia  Lexicon.— 
^e  extract  a  pamgraph  from  the  preface, 
which  comprises  the  general  principles 
which  have  been  follovred  in  working  out  tlu 


to  rely  chiefly  for  ihd  comnreesioD  of  the 
work  within  the  prescribed  limita,    upon 

conld  be  dispensed  wiib,wid)antinterferiiiB 


I 


% 


nectioQ  with  the  context,  from  which  thev 
were  taken.  In  conseauence  of  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  this  rule,  the  present  work  is 
distinguished  from  eveiy  manual  Latin-Ene- 
lioh  Lexicon,  heretofoie  published,  not  only 
by  the  number  of  authorities  cited,  but  by 
full  reference  in  every  case  both  to  the  name 
•f  the  classic  author,  and  to  the  particular 
treatise,  book,  sectioui  or  line  of  his  writing, 
in  which  the  passage  referred  to  is  to  be 
fbond." 

%,^The  Mttamarphosst  cfPubliut  Ovi- 
ditu  Nato ;  elucidated  by  analysis  and 
explanation  of  the  fables,  together  with 
English  notes,  historical,  mythological 
and  cridcal,  and  illustrated  by  picto- 
rial embelliahmenta :  with  a  dictionaty, 
giring  the  meaning  of  all  the  words  with  cri- 
tical acuteness :  By  Nathan  Covingtok 
Brooks,  A.  M..  Profesaor  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  late  principal  of  the 
Baltimore  High  School,  now  principal  of 
the  Methodist  Female  College,  Balti- 
more. Third  edition.  New- York,  Pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  ic  Co. ;  Cincin- 
nati, H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.  1850. 

This  is  decidedly  the  very  best  edidon  of 
Ovid  that  has  ever  been  published  in  this 
country.  There  is  not  the  slightest  fault  that 
we  can  find  in  it  The  notes  are  copious  and 
explanatory  ;  the  indelicacies  are  expur- 
gated with  a  judicious  hand,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  fable  is  to  be  found  a  series  of  ques- 


passage  oi  me 
dudes.    With 
and  silver  coin, 
cy,  &c.,  &c.,  &c 
Philadelphia,  A 
136  Chesnut-str 
This  work  is  so 
it  almost  unnecesi 
The  English  editic 
years  ago,  acquin 
tation  for  useful  i 
that  new  editions 
were  considerabl; 
vious  errors  and 
This  American  e 
latest  English  ec 
a  supplement  at 
ume,  with  additii 
tor,  who  states  h 
confined  himself  f 
relating  to  his  owi 
terest  to  its  citixe 
which  he  has  coc 
newspapers  which 
cides,  pardculari; 
mercial  List,"  Mi 
gister,"  and  the  " 
and  Statistical  Re 
Hazard. 

From  our  own  c 
mend  it  as  a  work 
ness,  and  one  whi 
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Mira  If  aitbean,  If  ra.  Jameton,  Hn.  Gore 
tad  others,  are  tbe  most  conspicnoas.  This 
work  is  a  contintiation  of  the  series  of  her 
lirst  Tolnmes,  and  is  written  with  the  same 
discrimination,  good  sense,  and  good  taste, 
which  render  her  books  popular  with  all 
classes.  We  have  onlj  received  the  first 
Tolnme,  which  contains  the  life  of  Margaret 
Todor,  Madalene  of  France,  and  Mary  of 
Lorraine.  We  will  notice  the  other  toI- 
omes  as  soon  as  they  reach  as.  The  work 
is  to  be  had  at  J.  B.  Steel's,  14  Camp-street, 
Kew-Orleans,  where  a  fine  collection  of 
standard  books  are  always  to  be  fonnd. 

The  Sards  of  the  Bible,    By  George  Gil- 
PILLAM.    New-Tork:  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
300  Broadway.     Philadelphia:    Geo.  8. 
Appleton,  164  Chesnnt-street    1851. 
We  do  not  like  this  work  as  much  as  Mr. 
GilfiUan's  <' Gallery  of  Literaiy  Men,"  bat 
it  is  not  withoat  some  merit.    We  discover 
bat  little  originality,  and  that  little  so  fall  of 
extravagance,  diat  we  are  sometimes  dis- 
gusted with  his  fblsome  epitheto,  and  his 
(anintentionally)  impious  opinions.    The  an- 
Uior  says  in  his  preface,  that  its  main  ambi- 
tion is  to  be  a  prote  poem.    The  poetry  of 
it  would,  however,  be  more  properly  called 
proee  run  mad.     Notwithstanding  iu  de- 
fects, we  can  recommend  it  to  all  who  are 
curious  in  seeing  how  one  book  can  be 
mannfactored  out  of  another.    To  be  had  at 
J.  B.  Steel's,  14  Camp-street,  New-Orleans* 

The  Island  World  of  the  Pacific— heing 
the  personal  narrative  and  results  of  travel 
through  the  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, and  other  parts  of  Polynesia.    By 
Hs!CRT  T.  Chkever,  author  of  "The 
Whale  and  his  Captors,"  with  engravings* 
New- York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publish- 
ers, 82  Cliff-street    1851. 
We  have  not  had  sufficient  leisure  to  read 
much  of  this  work,  but  from  the  hasty  glance 
we  have  given,  can  recommend  it  as  a  very 
readable  book— particularly  interesting  to 
religious  people,  and  all  who  are  concerned 
in  the  missionary  enterprise  in  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific.    To  be  had  at  J.  B.  Steel's,  14 
Camp-street,  New-Orleans. 

Qutrleston  MediealJaumal,  BiMoaOdy, 
$5  per  annum. 


Lord  and  Lady  Hareowrt;  at  Goantrj 

Hospitalitiea.  A  Novel    By  Cathauiib 

SmcLAts.     Complete   in   one    volume. 

Phila. :  A  Hart,  late  Carey  &  Hart.  1891. 

A  very  interesting  little  volume,  and  one 

which  we  can  recommend  as  well  worth 

reading.    The  sketches  are  lively,  and  th« 

puns  are  not  bad.    The  moral  tone  of  the 

work  is  excellent    We  are  sore  diat  the 

ladies  will  be  much  pleased  widi  it 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert 
Souihey.  Edited  by  his  son,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Cuthbert  Southst,  M.  A., 
Curate  of  Plumbland,  Cumberland.  To 
be  completed  in  six  parts.  New- York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff-street    1851. 

This  is  a  work  which  we  would  suppose 
might  be  interesting  to  men  of  letters.  Mr 
Southey  is  so  well  known  to  the  literaiy 
world,  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  only 
to  state  that  his  correspondence  was  with 
some  of  the  most  disdnguished  characters  of 
his  day,  to  insure  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
spect 

Pictorial  Field  Book  cf  ike  Reoohaion,  By 
Benson  J.  LotaiNO.  Harper  &  Brodian, 
1851. 

The  paper  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  the 
print  is  clear  and  distinct  The  engravings 
are  highly  crediuble  to  American  artists. 

American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts.  New-Haven.  ^5  per  annum.  March 
Number.  Contents:  Among  other  things, 
Grathodon  Beds  about  Mobile;  Mineral 
Springs  of  Canada;  Olmsted's  Whirlwinds; 
Two  Papers  by  Prof.  Page ;  Coal  in  China ; 
Analysis  of  Tea  Ashes ;  Scientific  Intelli- 
gence ;  Mineralogy  ;  Geology ;  Zoology  ; 
Astronomy ;  Bibliography,  etc.  This  Num- 
ber  is  the  32d  of  the  second  series.  No 
scientific  man,  or  gendeman,  arranging  a 
library,  should  be  without  it 

Journal  of  FrankUn  Jmtituie,  Phila- 
delphia.   $5  per  annum. 

North  Ameriean  Reoiem.  No.  CXL  ^— 
Januaxy,  1851. 
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Nae-Orieant  Snrtpeal  and  Mtiiral 
JmiTtial.  tSperaiiDnni.  A.IIuter,H.D. 
Bdiinr.  Th«  March  Namlier  preicDU  tmay 
grejit  improTemenU  in  paper  and  general 
appearance,  iiid  contain)  tiie  elaborate  ata- 
tutict  of  [he  (few-Orlesni  Bo.rd  of  Hcillli 
for  1850.  Sreal  credit  a  due  to  Dr.  Heite 
for  pnhliihing  Iheie  Talunble  ablna,  and  th 
ci^ahoold  contribote  lonietliiiig  towards  ihi 
great  axpeDse  iocuired.  Hefrafter  ne  ma; 
make  aome  sitcacu  Ftom  the  teporc.  Di 
Heiler  »i>he>  us  anch  aticceaa  ai  ihal 
make  u  Igae  our  -'  Cuaiui.Uke  penon,' 
Thougli  the Cocior  himaelf  be  not  a  ■■  mano 
mnvnbounded  itumach,"  we  see  ao'Tamini 
yet  upon  hi»  eheeki ;"  and  if/alntll  ba  an; 

John  in  lotDDdity. 

Banker't  Magazine  and  Slatiitital 
Btgiiler.  BwlDO;  J.  Smith  Homani,  •! 
per  annam.  The  Fehraar;  Namtier  con- 
tBiDl90  clooely  printed  pageB,OD  neat  paper, 
and  whh  fine  ijpe.  There  are  13  articles : 
Banking  Lawa  of  Mauachuaella ;  Virginia 
her  Couon  and  Wool  Factorie.,  Coal  Mines, 
etc.  ;  Suie  Fioancei  of  Ohio,  Indiaaa.  Ken 
■nek;  1  Banking  Capital  of  the  Towns  and 
Oitiea  of  [he  United  Stitea ;  Bank  Slsiiiiici 
of  Ohio,  Marjbud,  Southend  Noiih  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  Canada;  Gilbert's  Practical 
Treatiae  on  Baakiog,  Fan  iiL  ;  Gobi  Mines 
of  CaliFomia  I  Scarcity  of  Silreriu  Europe; 
KeUtive  Value  of  Gold  and  6itTer ;  Bank 
Itsma;  Siodu  and  Eii^hangeiatNew-York, 
Boaton,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  As.;  Mis- 

Waltm  Jovmed.  A  Monihlj:  Tat- 
Ter  &  Riak,  Editoni.  tj  per  annum.  The 
Number  before  na  presents  an  impttiyed 


Plougk,  Loom  ajid  Anvil.  J. S.  Skinner, 
Editor.  tSperann.  Philadelphia.  Though 
diSeriagin  poliiica.we  always  notice,  and  re- 
comnHnd  this  Magaiine.  tfaongh  out  frieni]. 


Number  contalna  aavenil  Ttlnable  papen. 
Among  olheia,  one  npon  Iha  Uiasiaaippi.bj 
Major  Barnard,  which  originalij  appeared  ii 
the  ReTi,?w.  The  Hagaiine  deaenrea  fant 
with  alJ  practical  man. 

Annvai  Report  of  Ike  Priion  Dud- 
pZine  SDcM^y.-Weihillgleanforoornoit, 
perhaps,  many  inlerealingstatislicB  from  tbia. 

Southern  Literary  Muienger.  Rirb- 
mond.  tSperannnni.  John  R.  Thompson, 
Editor.  Conlenu  :  Military  Bitablisbmenu, 
U.S.;  Virtue;  Seclu.aval;  Paru  Cocrrspond- 
ence;  CinncLdence;  Rules  of  Living;  Ad- 
tonina ;  The  Manager ;  Poetry,  etc. 


Dmiotratie  Smiiew. — The  February 
mber  contalna  a  fine  Picture  of  Thomaa 
Florence,  of  Philadelphia;  ThoTabloof 
itenls  includes  Free-Trade;  John  Ru- 
1;  The  Bouih,  a  iplandid 
Power  of  Congress  orer 
nents;  The  Navy;  Edgat 


olpb. 


TbcDeni 


I  J,  J.  Mayo,  who  is  aol  his  agsoL 
icratic  Review  bsi  won  high  faTOT 

?ry;  and  without  any  parly  prefer- 


fViir  Rtnieat.  February.  Mew- 
Vork.  S5  per  annum.— This  Number  con- 
tains an  Engraving  of  Job.  B.  Cubb,  of  Mia- 
sisiippi.  There  ore  aome  good  papers. 
That  upon  the  World's  Fairisquite.iirring 
and  startling,  and  coDtoins  ■  good  deal  of 
learning.  We  would  like  to  prepare  a  more 
extended  notice. 

Harper'i  A'™  MonMy  Magaline— 
Thia  Number  is,  as  usual,  replete  with  valu- 
able knowledge,  and  inlereatlng,  light  litera- 

.[,le.  We  would  gently  hint,  that  the 
notice  on  page  <ai,  of  the  life  of  Touasainl, 
the  negro  chief  of  St.  Domingo,  had  been  bel- 
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per's  Monthly  is,  periiapSi  mora  onexcep 
tionable  on  the  score  of  Slavery,  than  any 
Northern  work  of  similar  kind. 

Southern  Quarterly  Review^ — ^The 
leading  article  on  the  Polk  Administration 
is  ably  written,  but  we  do  not  like  the  au- 
thor's estimate  of  Robert  D.  Walker.  The 
paper  on  Rights  of  the  Slave  States  is,  we 
believe,  from  John  A.  Campbell,  of  Mobile, 
and  bears  the  impress  of  his  ability.  He 
traces  the  slave  discussion  beyond  even  the 
date  of  the  Constitution.  There  arc  several 
other  political  and  literary  articles,  carrying 
out  the  views  and  theories  of  the  Quarterly, 
which  are  distincdy  those  of  the  Nashville 
Convention.  Mr.  Simmshas  also  appended 
a  large  number  of  useful  Critical  Notices. 

Effort  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Com- 
nunieaiing  Mr.  GurUy't  Report  on  Li- 
heria. 


R^fort  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the 
Geology  and  Topography  of  California, 
— Mr.  Soule  favors  us  with  these  documents. 
We  intend  to  study  out  this  subject  of  LUte- 
ria,  Colonixation,  Emancipation,  Ebony 
Line,  etc.,  and  give  the  result  to  our  readers 
in  several  articles  before  long.  We  have 
already  a  multitude  of  facto,  and  will  thank 
any  one  to  furnish  new  ones,  or,  documents. 
Mr.  Pease,  the  gendemanly  agent  of  the 
Society,  notwithstanding  our  differences  up- 
on so  many  points,  promised  to  plac^  all  the 
docnmento  yet  published  in  our  possession. 
We  await  them. 

Petticoat  Government.— A  Novel.  By 
Mrs.  Trollope.    New- York:  Harper  and 

Brothers.    1850. 

<« 

Olive. — A  NoveL    By  the  author  of  the  ' 
Ogilvies.    New- York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1851. 

Singleton  Fontenoy,  R,  N.  By  Jamis 
Haknat,  (late  of  her  Majesty's  Navy.) 
New- York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    1851. 

From  the  has^  glance  which  we  have  had 
the  time  to  give  to  these  novels,  we  think 
we  can  reconunend  them  as  being  among  the 


best  that  we  have  recendy  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading.  Mrs.  Trollope  is  so  well  known 
as  a  popular  and  sparkling  sketcher  of  men 
and  things  in  our  country,  that  the  mention 
of  her  name  is  alone  sufficient  to  attract  ca- 
riosity to  know  what  she  has  to  say  about 
petticoat  government  She  strongly  insina- 
ated  in  her  sketches,  that  the  women  wore 
the  breeches. 

Coast  Directory.  By  Charles  J.  Pike.— 
Baton  Rouge.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a  chart, 
which  rolls  up  very  neatly  and  contains  a 
list  of  all  the  plantations,  estates  and  towns 
upon  the  Mississippi,  from  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans  to  Port  Hudson,  Miss.,  a  distance 
of  146  miles.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  planters  as  a  useful  directory,  and  we 
hope  tile  enterprise  of  Mr.  Pike  will  meet 
with  ito  just  reward. 

NORTHIRN  8LATIRT. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
of  a  distinguished  citizen  h£  Connecticut, 
addressed  to  Mr.  KetteU,  of  New- York  : 

*'  It  is  the  custom,  in  many  towns  in  Con- 
necticut, to  set  up  the  paupers  at  auction 
every  year,  and  knock  them  off  to  the  lowest 
bidder — that  is,  to  the  man  who  will  take 
them  for  the  year,  at  the  lowest  price. 
This  was  the  case,  to  my  knowledge,  in  sev- 
eral counties.  I  have  always  understood  it 
to  be  a  general  thing  m  Connecticut  When 
we  were  in  H.  they  were  sold  to  the  num- 
ber of  Bixtjr,  for  the  year,  to  our  next  door 
neighbor,  lor  fifteen  dollars  a  head  ;  and  he 
got  all  the  work  out  of  them  that  he  could, 
uiough  most  of  them  were  infirm,  and  noc 
able  to  do  much;  They  hoed  his  com  and 
sawed  his  wood,  and  weeded  hb  garden ;  and 
being  an  extensivs  fisherman,  they  assisted  in 
dressing  his  fish,  nnd  'did  chores'  general- 
ly. They  are  made  to  work  all  that  they 
are  able.  In  H.  the  contractor,  as  I  said, 
was  a  fisherman,  and  during  the  fishing  sea- 
son, a  principal  article  of  food  for  the  pau- 
pers was  the  heads  and  tails  of  shad,  wnich 
were  cut  ofi*  when  dressed  for  salting. 
They  wera  all  lodged  in  a  little  one-story 
house,  with  an  attic  not  to  exceed  25  by  30 
feet ;  and  were  all  stored  in  together,  male 
and  female,  with,  as  appeared  to  me,  very 
littie  regard  to  decency.  In  case  of  the 
death  of  any  of  them,  tne  contractor  got  a 
specified  sum  for  their  burial ;  and  also,  I 
think,  secured  the  whole  amount  contracted 
for,  for  the  year;  indeed,  I  believe  the 
probable  death  of  some  of  them,  was  a  con- 
tingency calculated  on  in  making  the  bid  ;  so 
that  the  contractor  had  a  direct  interest  in 
starving  them  to  death,  or  neglecting  them 
when  sick." 


i 


tbe  pnce  oi  \>oh««i»  i»»  »*«■'•  "•  r»~^^ 

etc.,  which  was  prepared  for  our  February 
No.,  and,  most  unfortunately,  mulaid  by  us, 
•o  that  it  cannot  appear  before  next  month. 
A  diousand  apologies  for  this,  our  first  omis- 
sion of  the  hind. 


TOUR  TUBOVOR  TKXU. 
Dennett,  late  editor  of  the  Planters'  Ban- 
ner, proposing  a  tour  through  the  whole  of 
Texas,  intends  to  publish  a  series  of  letters 
in  that  paper,  and  to  give  information  upon 
all  points  connected  with  the  agriculture, 
lands,  prospects,  etc.,  of  the  state,  exacting 
a  small  fee  in  return.  His  address  will  be 
'Care  of  Witter  &  Crosland,  New-Or 
leans."  We  shall  republish  many  of  thefte 
letters* 

THE  BSNCB  AWD  BAR  OF  GEORGIA. 
Our  esteemed  friend.  Major  Stephen  F. 
Miller,  of  Lanier,  Geo.,  proposes  to  publish 
a  work  with  this  title,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
hb  Tery  rich  in  incident  and  illustration- 
fie  intends  sketches  of  all  the  most  distin- 
guished barristers  and  juristt  of  the  sUte, 
from  the  earliest  times  down ;  and  inrites 
assistance  fVom  all  quarters.  We  know 
Mijor  Miller  to  be  eminently  qualified  for 


TO  RBASBRB  A 

Like  Pericles  of  < 
fands  which  had  con 
we  show  what  has 
Look  at  the  Review- 
illustration^  and  the 
sonable  in  asking  ] 
more  money.  We  b 
ther  yet  Bo  pay 
mails  are  a  constant 
knock  at  your  door 
and  aid  our  lists. 

Gentlemen  of  the 
all  to  stand  by  us  in 
erwise,  like  Sir  Johi 
show  **  a  wonderful  i 

As  it  is,  it  cottsolei 
tide  of  pioeperity,  ai 
eolation  as  any  simil 
But  this  is  to  say  no 
that  circalation,  an< 
«<  Never  say  fail,  ag« 

We  have  several 
hand  which  must 
month.  Mr.  Chiltoi 
also  Mr.  Turner's, 
another  Bail-road  f 
will  rouse  the  Sou 
anything  in  the  pow 


SOUTHERN  PLANTATION  ADVERTISER. 


2— Svgar  Ect«t»  ibr  lale.^Ztonlaiaiuu 

Situated  on  Bayou  Block,  (Pariah  Tene- 
bonae.)  6  milei  down  the  mouth.  It  contain* 
about  3,600  acrei,  of  which  mora  than  one-third 
u  arable,  and  the  rest  abounding  in  aceeaiible 
timber. 

*It  la  complete  in  all  respects  for  the  residence 
and  business  of  a  planter.  It  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  Bayou,  (which  are  connected  by  a  valu- 
able toll-bridge,)  haTing  a  dwelling  house  on 
either  side— S4  double  cabins,  besides  shops, 
Ac,  and  one  of  the  best  sugar  mills  and  sugar 
houses  (of  brick)  in  the  state.  In  point  of  cli- 
mate and  soil,  it  is  second  to  none,  and  vessels 
drawing  9  feet  come  to  the  sugar  house. 

There  are  about  600  acres  cleared,  of  which 
not  less  than  300  are  now,  or  will  be  during  the 
winter,  planted  in  cane. 

Under  good  management,  it  ought  to  give  an 
■vcrage  3rield  of  500  hhds,  to  50  hands.  Between 
80  and  100  negroes  might  be  had  with  the  place, 
auBongst  them  some  most  valuable  mechanics. 

TxAMs.— For  the  plantation  onbf,  $75,000— 
ooe-fourth  down,  the  balance  bearing  interest, 
ia  four  annual  payments. 

*  On  the  part  not  suited  for  sugar,  was 
thought  by  Col  William8,t  (late  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  state,)  peculiarly  adapted  to  rice. 

Address,  J.  D.  B.  Dx  BOW,  New-Orleans. 

S.— Valuable  Plantationa  and  Lands  for 
Sale  low. 

1st.  A  tract  of  land,  on  the  west  side  of  Tensas 
River,  Township  14,  Range  10,  east— bounded 
on  the  souih  by  Fool  River,  containing  about 
1,000  arpents,  850  to  300  cleared,  with  good 
Naw  Gnt,  Gm  Stand,  Cosn  Mnx,  Overseer's 
House,  and  some  eight  or  ten  Cabins. 

2d.  Another  tract,  on  the  same  side  of  Tensas 
River,  bounded  north  by  Fool  River,  containing 
about  2,100  arpents,  of  which  there  are  some 
S50  to  300  cleared ;  all  the  balance  heavy  Cane 
brake. 

3d.  Another  tract  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ten- 
sas River,  opposite  to  the  two  former  tracts, 
containing  about  1,130  arpents:  very  little 
cleared ;  about  one-half  heavy  Cane,  the  bal- 
ance Switch  Cane,  Palmetto,  and  Cypress. 

4th.  Another  tract  of  land,  on  the  west  side 
of  Black  River,  Township  5,  Range  6  and  7, 
east- containiog  about  3,350  arpents,  all  front 
land ;  very  little  cleared  ;  growth,  gum,  cotton- 
wood,  hackberry,  cypress,  and  ash;  some 
heavy  Cane  on  this  tract. 

5th.  About  350  arpents  opposite. 

These  two  last  tracts  ,,are  admirably  adu>ted 
for  the  cultivation  of  Sugar  or  Cotton :  ana  are 
situated  from  12  to  24  miles  above  the  junction 
of  Blsck  with  Red  River. 

The  above  property  wOl  be  disposed  of  low, 
to  dose  a  partnerabip. 

Inquire  of 

J.  P.  BENJAMIN,  NtwOrUmM, 
or  of    H.  M.  HYAMS,  Alexandria,  La. 

3. — Plantation  near  Trinity,  La., 

Lying  half  a  mile  trcm  the  banks  of  Black 
River.  Said  place  contains  390  acres,  900  of 
which  are  abo? e  the  high  water  of  1844,  and  are 
ia  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

The  improvements  embrace  a  large  dwelling 
boose,  large  brick  cistern,  cabins,  and  other 
neeesaary  out  houaea,  all  in  good  repair.  A  lib- 
eral credit  will  be  given  to  a  purchaser.  For 
Cirticulars  apply  to  Dr.  A.  R.  Kilpatrick,  near 
I  premises.  BULKLEY   A  HOLT. 

Ifew^Ortosw,  Nov.  28, 1890. 


4-~Orange  Island  Plantation,  La. 

This  large  and  superb  Plantation  is  tituated 
nine  miles  west  of  New  Iberia,  A-onting  fifty 
acres  on  Lake  Peignuer,  and  is  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Martin's,  Attakapas,  La.  It  contains  upwards 
of  four  thousand  acres  of  laud,  including  seven 
hundred  acres  of  wood  land,  and  is  all  arable, 
and  well  fenced  end  ditched.  The  field  in  ac- 
tual cultivation  for  cane,  corn,  Ac.  Ae^  is  six 
hundred  acres,  and  there  wlU  be  seed  cane  suA- 
cient  to  plant  five  hundred  acres. 

The  pastures  are  fine,  and  capable  of  support- 
ing four  thousand  head  of  cattle,  winter  and 
summer ;  being  contiguous  to  a  luxuriant  range 
of  salt  water  marsh,  which  supplies  grass  in 
abundance  during  winter. 
.  It  ia  one  of  the  beat  atock  fkrma  in  the  State, 
and  aa  a  sugar  planUtion,  cannot  be  surpassed, 
and  with  a  trifling  expense,  eight  hundred  acres 
can  be  irrigated  from  the  lake,  ao  aa  to  make  it 
well  adapted  for  the  rice  culture. 

The  brick  dwelling-houae  is  delightfully  situa- 
ted on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  eighty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  prairie — has  a  beautiful  sloping 
lawn  in  front,  with  an  orchard  of  sweet  oranges, 
figs,  peach  and  plumb  treea,  and  from  the  rear, 
down  to  the  lake,  a  aplendid  grove  of  live  oak 
and  magnolia. 

Also  a  vegetable  garden,  brick  kitchen,  two 
firame  buildings  for  servants'  rooms,  pigeon 
houes,-  poultry  houses,  and  ;  two  large  dairy 
com  cribs,  stable  for  eighty  horses,  with  the  ne- 
cessary appurtenances;  there  is  also  a  good 
sugar  house,  with  horse  mill,  boiling  room,  cis- 
terns, purgery,  coolers,  juice  vats,  sufllcient  to 
mske  fourhundred  hogsheads  ofj^ugar  overseers* 
house,  seven  double  cabins,  blick-smith's  shop, 
&C.,  and  well  arranged  and  in  good  condition. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  clear  as  crystal,  and 
rests  on  a  white  sandy  bottom — it  is  excellent 
for  drinking,  and  is  supplied  by  thousands  of 
little  fountains,  springing  up  continually. 

It  forms  a  crescent,  three  miles  long,  and  one 
and  a  half  miles  across — it  abounds  with  deli- 
cious trout,  and  with  almost  every  variety  of 
fine  fish;  and  on  the  plantation  b  found  in 
abundance  all  kinds  of  game.  The  situation  is 
exceedingly  beautiAil,  and  as  salubrious  as  it  Is 
beautiful. 

In  short,  for  the  combined  advantages  of  rich 
soil,  inexhaustible  pastures,  picturesque  and 
lovely  scenery,  delicious  fish,  and  fine  game,  and 
refreshing  sea  breezes,  this  plantation  is  un- 
paralleled. 

The  plantation,  with  the  improvements,  will 
be  sold  with  or  without  the  following  articles, 
vis. :  thirty  slaves,  of  different  ages  and  aexes  ; 
two  thousand  head  of  horned  catUe,  principally 
females:  twenty  yoke  of  oxen;  forty  gentle 
mules,  broke  to  the  plough;  thirty  young 
mules ;  seventy  Creole  mares,  eane  carts, 
ploughs,  harness,  hoes,  spades,  axes,  AittB^  sail 
boats,  &c.  Ae. 

Also  a  large  number  of  bloodcd  stock,  of 
dbtii^uished  pedigree. 

If  the  purchaser  declines  any  oi  the  above 
articles  or  alavea,  the  proprietor  will  retain 
them,  and  deduct  the  price. 

Terma— cash $15,000 

Assume  Citizen's  Bank  debt,  pays* )  t1fi.0D5 
ble  In  insulmenu  in  30  years.  >  e'o.v»o 
Balance  in  one,  two,  and  three  years,  without 
interest.  For  entire  carii,  a  liberal  discount 
will  be  made.  For  Aill  particulara  and  prices, 
address,  vMtpaid,  J.  D.  B.  Dx  BOW, 
H  ExohsBge  Plaee,  New-Orlei 
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Carriages. 
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CHERRY,  HENDERSON  A  CO.. 
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Ha.  M  MiAilaail.  New  OriauL 
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S,    MORRISON.    Wbolasale) 
DraggUt,  and  Dealer  in  PaloU, 
■lass.  Dye  Stnfis,  Perfumery, 
o.  12  Magazlne-sl^  N.  Orleans. 

NRY  BONNABLE.  Wholesale 
>mn{Ut,  No.  37  Tchoupitoa- 
,  New  Orleans. 

P.  DUCONGE,  DmnUt,  Im- 
porter of  French  and  English 
icals,  39  Chartres-st,  N.  O. 


Ia00  anb  Ct)tna. 

IN  GAUCHE,  Importer  and 
saler,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  in 
,  Glass,  and  Earthen  Ware, 
nc  Glasses.  Table  Catlery, 
m  Silver  Ware,  Walters,  So- 
mps,  Girandoles,  clocks  of  all 
Sljc  kx^  llSChartrea-st^  N.O. 


filrs  (Sooba. 


rr.  SIMMS  Sl  CO.,  importers 
ad  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Dry 
1,  SS  Mafazine-st^  N.  O. 


(Sn%\ntB. 


L.ES  4t  CO..  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Manufacturers  of  Engines,  Su- 

illS,  Ate.     BURBRIDOK    Jt   Ad- 

Aifents,  No.  19  Bank  Place, 
Orleans. 


EXANDER  HILL,  Importer. 
IVhnlesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
h,  English,  and  German  'I'oys 
'ancy  Goods.  Combs.  Brashes, 
niery,  Alc^  No.  S8  Chartres-«t., 
Orleans. 


©rocere.  \3nBntanu  Companua 


-fnmiture. 


EJ.  HART  «t  CO.,  79  Tchou- 
•  pitoulas-st.,  N.  O..  Wholesale 
Dealers  in  Groceries,  Wines,  LlqiKMn, 
Teas.  Spices,  &c..  Sulphate  Quinine, 
and  Staple  Drugs  by  the  Package  or 
Case,  dolman's  Patent  undulatory 
Corn  Mill. 


llarbtDare. 


LITTLEJOHN  fc  HENDERSON. 
Wholesale  Grocers,  No.  66  Mag- 
azine-sL,,  cor.  Natchez.  N.  O. 

Jos.  LiTTLKJOUN.  SaM.  UkNDBRSOK 


R  RICHARDS,  No.  11  Chartres- 
•  street.  New  Orleans,  Importer 
and  Wholesale  Dealer  in  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Hardware,  Cutlery, 
[ron.  Steel,  Oils,  PainU,  Nails,  Axm^ 
Hoes,  Trace  Chains.  6lc. 

RIESTLBY  k.  BEIN,  Nos.  80 
and  91  Camp-street,  New  Or> 
leans.  Importers  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Hardware.  Fine  Cuilerv,  Iron, 
Steel,  Tin  Plate,  Paints,  Oils,  Hollow 
Ware,  Cordage,  8lc.  &c.  Agents  for 
ManufHctnrers  of  Cast  Iron  Pipes, 
Humphreysville  Copper  Company, 
Tennessee  Iron  Works,  6lc. 

WM.  B.   McCrTCHON   k.  CO., 
Importers  of  Hardware.  Cut- 
lery, Ace.  No.  55  Camp-st,  N.  O. 


MUTUAL  BENEFIT  UFE  AND 
FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPA- 
NY OF  LOUISIANA.  Pnrent  Of- 
fice, No.  38  Camp-su,  N.  O.  Business 
confined  to  Life  Insurance,  Perma- 
nent Fund,  9200,000.  This  Company 
is  prepared  to  entertain  applications 
for  Insurance  on  the  lives  of  White 

g arsons  and  Negroes  at  the  Table  of 
ates  established  by  the  Board. 
Tritbtkks.  —  John  Hngan.  Maun- 
sel  White,  Robert  J.  Wnrd,  Isaac 
Johnson,  Jojieph  Walker,  Peter  Con- 
vey, jr.,  Samuel  Stewart,  Henry  S. 
Buckner,  John  S.  Allison,  Wm.  E. 
Leverich,  EdwRrd  Sparrow.  Peter 
Conrey,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  John  Hagan,  President 
of  the  Company.  Edward  Jenner 
Coze,  Vice  President.  H.  G.  Heartt, 
Actuary.  E.  L.  Goold,  Attorney. 
Richard  Bein,  M.D.,  Medical  Exam- 
iner. All  the  profits  divided  among 
the  policy  holders  every  year. 


FLINT  k  JONES,  Wholesale 
snd  Retail  Dealers  in  Cabinet 
ture.  Chairs.  Feathers.  Moss 
Flair  Mattresses,  Curled  Hair, 
Cloth,  Varnish,  frc,  No.  46  and 
yal-st.  New  Orleans. 

dPSON  k  KEEN,  Wholesale 
ad  Retail  Dealers  In  Furniture, 
•.  Mattresses,  Looking  Gl.isfes, 
Cloth,  Curled  Hair,  Glue.  &c.. 
7  Bineville-st^  between  Char- 
nd  Royal -sts.,  N.  O. 

M.  Mccracken,  Manufnc- 

turer  of  Cabinet  Furniture, 
g.  Hair  and  Moss  Mattrasses, 
Jtore  45  Royal-st.,  Manufactory 
r  of  Customhouse  and  Der- 
-streets.  N.  O. 


I7<  F.  FOLGER  &  CO.,  17  New 
^  •  Levee,  32  and  34  Tchoupitou- 
las-st,  N.  O.  Hardware,  Cutlery, 
Iron,  Steel.  Nails,  Casting.  Chains, 
Anchors,  Cr»rdaire,  Axes,  Hoes,  Mill 
Stone«,  Grind  Stones,  Paints.  Oils, 
Oakum.  Tar,  Pitch.  Glatus,  6c.c.  4tc. 


NEW  ORLEANS  FIRE  AND 
MARINE  INSURANCE  CO., 
56  Canal-st.,  New  Orleans.  Capllal, 
t300,000.  J.  M.  Lapeyre,  President ; 
J.  Tuyes,  Scc'y.  This  Company  re- 
turns ten  per  cent,  on  all  premiiuns 
paid. 


BRAND,  ADAMH  &.  CO..  Whole- 
sale and  Retail  Dealers  in  For- 
eign and  Dome.^tlc  Hardware,  Irou, 
Sieel,  Nails*.  Ship  Chandlery,  Jtc, 
53  Old  Levee,  New  Orleans.  Agents 
for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  Ten- 
nessee Imn.  manufactured  byWood?, 
Stacker  k,  CO. 


Camps  anb  ®U. 


MILLER,  HARRIS  k,  WALDO. 
Sperm,  Whale,  Lard,  Linseed, 
Neats'  Foot,  and  Chemical  Oils, 
Paints,  Brushes,  Varnish,  -  White 
Lead,  Alcohol,  Spirit  Gas,  Lamps. 
Glass  Ware,  and  a  general  assor^ 
ment  of  House-furnishing  Goods,  No. 
74  Canal-street,  New  Orleans. 


Cooking  ®la00(0,  Ut, 


i^ats. 


©Ubera. 


HALL  k  CO.,  Gilden,  No.  48 
Canal-st.,  New  Orleans,  keep 

od  a  general  assortment  of  all 
of  Liooklnff  Glasses,  ArtlBbi' 

lies,  3u:, 


J  BREWSTER,  Wholesale  Deal- 
•  er  in  Hats,  Cup!*,  Straw  Goods, 
and  Umbrellas,  No.  47  Common-st, 
New  Orleans. 


A  NOEL,  No.  47  Royal-st,  N.O., 
•  French  and  German  Looking 
Glass  Dep6t.  Old  Looking  Glasses 
repaired. 


j|ott0t  Jttrmsl)mg. 


WHEELER  &  BLAKE,  Whole- 
sale Dealers  in  Hou^^o  Fur- 
uishing  Goods,  corner  of  Custom- 
house and  Old  Levee-sts.,  N.  O., 
Brushes,  Bro4im<«,  Wood  Ware,  Wil- 
low Ware,  Tin  Ware,  Japanned 
Ware,  BritAnnia  Ware,  Planished 
Ware,  Hollow  Ware,  Table  Cutlery, 
Lamps.  Ijonterns,  k^.  Importers  of 
French  and  German  Fancy  Articles, 
Toys,  kc. 


Cnmbcr. 


JC.  POOLEY  at  CO.,  (Succes- 
•  sors  to  John  Hunt.)  Florida 
Yellow  Pine  Lumber  Yard,  corner 
of  Cedar  and  Julia-streets,  New  Ba- 
sin, New  Orleans. 

HENRY  T.  SHERMAN.  Dealer 
in  Mnhogony  and  all  kinds  of 
Lumber,  Fire  Bricks,  kc  Office,  18 
St.  Joseph -St.,  near  the  Levee,  N.  O. 


£ime. 


illarbU,  $^c. 


B' 


RIDGE  k  BROTHER.  83^  Gra- 

'  vler-'«irect.  N.  O.,  CommVasVon 

Merchants  and  Dealers  in  Lime,  Ce- 
tmeaU  Piaster,  Fire  Bricks,  Ice. 


NEWTON  RICHARDS,  Granite 
and  Marble  Yard.  147  Custom- 
house-street, between  Dauphine  and 
Burgundy-streets,  N.  O.  Fronto  of 
Buildings,  Door  Frontices,  Water! 
Tables,   SVe^*^  '^Xw^c^'K  ^^Nvv^'b*^ 


itlusic. 

Store  Locks. 

Sub  6tort0. 

\KTM.  T.  MAVO,    Music  Store, 
f  f    No.  5  Camp-street,  New-Or- 
leaiw. 

riOMSTOCK  6l  CO.,  Wholesal 
KJ  and  Retail  Dealers  In  Gardei 
Farm,  and    Flower  Seed.<s  Garde 
Implements,  fcc.  Ac.    Weathersfiel 
Seed  Store,  No.  11  Common-stree 
New  Orleans.  Alex.  McVlcar. 

Notarua. 

TOHN  CLAIBORNE.  Attorney  at 
O   Lnw,  Notary  Public,  and  Com- 
missioner of  Deeds  for  various  States. 
RICHARD  BRENAN,  Adjuster  of 
Averages,  38  Camp-street.  N.  O. 

0l)irt  Wtfot 

TSAAC  HART. Cheap  Fashionnbl 
L  Wholesale  and  Retail  Shirt  an 
Gents'  Furnishing  Store,  15  Cam] 
street,  New-Orleans. 

A      CTIIAPELLA,  Notary  Public, 
jr\.*    32  Exchange  Alley,  near  Con- 
li-street.  Notary  tor   the  Louisiana 
Slate  Bank  and  Branch. 

Silk  ®oob0. 

®il0,  $?c. 

C.  YALE,  Jr.  Sc  CO.9 

r  EONARD   8TURTEVANT    k. 
L^     CO..  Commiivsion    Merchants 
and  Wholesale    Dealers    in    Nails. 
S|)erm,  Whale,  Lard,  Tanners',  and 
Linseed  Oil,  Candles.  Soap,  White 
Uad.   Black  Paint,  itc.  No.  13  Old 
Levee-street,  New  Orleans. 

Wholesale  Dealers  In   Silk,  F&nc 
and  Straw  Goods,  Millinery  Article 
Ribbons,    Laces,    Gloves,    8hawl 
HoHiery.  and  Linens,  No.  37  Magr 
zlne-sueet,  New-Orleans. 

6later0. 

T^ITHnTEMORE    6l    CUTTER, 
yy     Commission  Merchants  and 
Wholesale  Dealers  in  Nails.  Sperm, 
Whaie.  Jiard,  and  Linseed  Oil,  Soap, 
Candles,  Mackerel.  Slc.    No.  5  New 
Ijevec.  and  10  Tcboupitoulaa  street. 
New  Orleans. 

T   YALL,    DAVIDSON    tc    C( 
JLJ  Slntent.    Iinp«>ners  and  DeaU 
In  SiHteM.  Sl.itf^  Slain,  and  Engli 
Ridge  Tiles.  .\o.  164  Camp-st,,  N. 

6oap  anb  (ilanble0. 

|)amt0,  $^t. 

T>    K.   BARNES  &  CO.    Soaf 
1    •    em   Soap   and    Adamand 
Candle  Factory,    Bartholomy-sn 
Third   Muniripnlity.   New  Orlea 
Office,  No.  57  Tchoupltoulas-strei 

O     M.  TODD  k.  CO.,  Dealers  In 

O*    Painu.  Oils,  Glass.  Brushe«. 

Varnishes,  Gold  Leaf,  Bronses,  Ar- 

Utiiita'  Fine  Colors  and  Tools,  Ace.  Ice. 

<rc               <vi  • 

BfUfilirXBS  EXOISTKB — ^MOBZU. 


MOBILE,  ALA. 


Books. 


WOODRUFF  fcHUNTINGTON. 
CommiMion  Merehanto  and 
Manufacturers'  Agenta,  13,  15  and 
17  Water-street,  Mobile. 


npHOS.  J.  CARVER  «c  CO..  Book- 
X  sellers,  Stationers,  blank  Book 
Manufacturers,  and  Agents  for  the 
Tuscaloosa  Paper  Mill,  36  Dauphine- 
sireet,  Mobile. 


I9oot0  anb  dt)O(0. 


Ms.  STBTSON  It  CO.,  Whole- 
•  sale  Dealers  In  Boots,  Shoes 
and  Hats,  23  St.  Francis-street. 


Carriajta. 


GEO.  R.  TUTTLE  k.  CO.,  9  8t 
Miehad  and  IS  St.  Fmncis-st^ 
Mobile.  MannfMctnrers  and  Dealers 
in  Carriages  of  every  description. 

MOBILE    COACH   Warehouse, 
27  St.   Francb-ttreet,  Mobile. 
\V.  Carrington,  Carriage  Dealer. 


(iIlotl)ms. 


HE.VRY  8TODDART  k.  CO., 
Wkiolesale  and  Retail  Denlers 
to  Oothing,  Russet  Bmgans,  Hats, 
Boou  and  Shoes,  comer  Coutl  and 
Water-streets,  Mobile. 


C 


B.  DICKINSON,    Wholesale. 
•  and  Retail  Dealer  in  Clothing,' 
Hats,  Caps,  Trunks,  Ice.,  at  Ailing 
k  Co.'8  old  stand,  5  St.  Francis-st. 


0ommi00ion  MtvtifB. 


I  LOUGH.  ELSTON  It  CO.,  Cot- 
)  too  Factors,  90  Commerce-sL, 
Mobile. 


AE.  It  W.  J.  LEDTARD,  Cot- 
•  ton  Faetoie,  81 1  Comineroe- 
iiraet.  Mobile. 


ITONTAINE   k,   DENT,    Cotton 
P    Factors,  Mobile. 
B.  B.  Fontaine,    Dennis  Dent. 


RP.  HOWELL,  General  Com- 
•  mission  Merchant,  75  and  77 
Wtttcr-sl.,  Mobile.  Northern  and 
Western  Produce,  Butter,  Lard, 
Cheese,  Ilc  kc.  Brooms,  Wood 
and  Willow  Ware,  Fmshes,  Ifce. 


ALEX.  FLASH  k  SON.  Com- 
mission Merchants,  and  Whole- 
sale dealers  in  Western  Produce,  88 
8t.  Mlchael-st.,  Mobile. 


WJ.  JOHNSON,  Commission 
•  Merchant  and  Wholesale 
Dealer  In  Western  Produce,  93,  99 
and  97  Water-street,  Mobile. 


HK.  FETTYPLACE,  Commfs- 
*  sion   Merchant,    37    St.   Mi- 
chael-st^  cor.  Royal,  Mobile. 

SL  It  L  L  JONES,  Auctioneers 
•  and  General  Cotumission  Mer- 
chants. Also  Agents  for  the  sale 
of  Virginia  manufactured  Tobacca 
Mobile. 

DORRANCE  k  SONS,  Auction- 
eers   and    Commission    Mer- 
chants, Mobile. 


MARSHALL  k  SON,  Auction- 
eers and  General  Commission 
Merchants,  SS3  and  S5  Water-street, 
Mobile. 


)3agnerr(ot2pi0t0. 


C    BARNES,  Daguervean  Artist, 
•  48  Daupbine-st..  Mobile. 


^tntxBts. 


8 


HAW  k  SAVIER,   Dentists,  87 
It  89  Danphlne-st.,  Mobile. 


iDru9gi0t. 


GEO.  COSTER  It  CO.,  Whole- 
sale and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Drugs,  Medicines,  ChenilcHls,  Fancy 
8<ia|>s,  Brushes,  Combs,  Ferfninery, 
Garden  Seeds,  Ice.,  67  Dauphlne-st., 
Mobile. 


JDrg  ®oob0. 


(^  ARNER,  NEVILLIcCO.,  Deal- 
er ers  in  Foreign  and  Domejitic 
Dry  Goods,  So.  17  St.  Francis-st., 
Mobile. 


PELEG  BROWN  It  CO.,  Dealers 
in   Foreign  and  Domestic  Dry 
Goods.  No.  Si  SL  I-'rancis-st. 


Jancg  (I$oob0. 

FBROMBER6,  Importer  and 
■  Dealer  in  Fancy  Goods,  Music, 
and  Musical  Instruments.  Sole  agent 
for  J.  Chlckerlng's  Piano  Fortes,  38 
Dauphine-st.,  Mobile. 


ISAAC  BRYAN,  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Dealer  in  French,  English, 
tind  German  Goods,  Tortoise  Shells, 
Ivory,  Horn,  Wood,  and  Metal 
Combs,  Ilc.  Ice,  35  Danphine-st. 


Ij^DWARD  C.  CENTRE  It  Co, 
li  cor.  CiMiti  and  Commerce  stsw 
Mobile,  General  Commission,  and 
Shipping  Merchants  and  Collecting 
Afltots.  Importers  of  Tlnplate,  Cop- 
per  Banea,   Tin,    Sheet  Inm  and 


Jtimitart. 


JOHN  BOWEN,  Dealer  in  Furni- 
ture of  all  kinds.  Upholstery 
Goods,  Carpeting,  Looking  Glasses, 
Piano  Fortes,  and  also  Sash,  Doors 
and  Bllnda,  80  WateMt.,  Mobile. 


i^aximaxt^ 


MOBILE  IRON  STORE,  Dade  k 
Reynolds,  Mill  Rocks,  Bolting 
Cloths,  Mill  Gear,  Bar  Iron,  Mill 
Irons,  and  Hardware  generally,  S3 
Waterst 


OMAZANGB  It  CO.,  corner  of 
■  Commerce  and  Exchange-sts^ 
Mobile,  Importers  of  Bar  Iron,  Mill 
Rocks,  Bolting  Cloth,  Mill  Gear, 
Hardware,  and  Cutlery  generally, 
Ai^cultural  Implements. 

ALABAMA  IRON  STORE.— 
MULLANY  It  CO..  84  Water- 
street,  Mobile,  Importers  of  Hard- 
ware and  Cutler>',  Mill  Rocks,  Bar 
Iron,  Mill  Gear,  Ice 


HL.  REYNOLDS,  Direct  Im- 
*  porter  and  General  Dealer  in 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Hardware  and 
Cutlery,  Bar  Iron,  Steel,  Nails,  Axes, 
Chains,  Ploughs  and  House  Furnish- 
ing Goods,  60,  68  and  64  Water-st, 
Mobile. 


i^at0. 


GA.  ARNOLD,  7  St  Francis-st., 
•  Mobile,  sign  of  the  big  green 
Hat,  Wholesale  and  ReUiil  Dealer  in 
Hats,  Caps,  Combs,  Bonnets,  Um- 
brellas, Band-Boxes,  Ice. 


tam^txs,  $^t. 


HALL  It  OWEN.  Attorneys  at 
Law.    Richard  B.  Owen,  U.  S. 
Commissioner.  Mobile,  Ala. 


6l)i|)  €l)anWer0. 


J  H.  CHICK  It  CO.,  Dealers  in 
•  Ship  Chandlery,  Groceries,  Ship 
and  Steamboat  Stores.  Paints.  Oils. 
Tarred  and  Manilla  Cordage,  &.C.,  86 
and  88  Commerce-sL 


iDatcl)e0,  $^t. 


KELLY  k  ALLEN,  Dealers  in 
Furniture,  Feather  Beds,  Mat- 
trasses,  Looking  Glasses,  CarpeUnti 
on   Cloth,    Cedar-Waie,    WU\ow 


JAMES  CONNING,  Dealer  in  flne 
Clocks,  Watches,  Jewelry,  Sil- 
ver and  Plated  Ware.  Guns,  Pistols. 
Military  and  Fancy  Goods,  Itc  Ice., 
16  Dauphine-sL,  Mobile. 


J  A.  L*HOMMEDIEU,  Dealer  in 
■  flne  Clocks,  Watches,  Jewelry, 
Silver  and  Plated  Ware,  Gnns,  Pis- 
tols, military  and  Fancy  Goods,  Ice. 
Itc.,  16  Dauphinest,  Mobile. 


r^^n^''fjfn^j£[^T'^^'r^^'^'  window    shades,  Curtahka 
IW  nUJadeJphlM  JIae  ofPteketM.      /  Jtiv,  30  Wa«.0r-Bt.,  Mohkto. 


,  IV  %V,  UoY»Vl«^  l>«a\«%  \Tw ^  tar: 
,\«a,  Je'wtkXrj,  «\Vi«  >N*x^  ^^"^ 


t' ' 


y  1  Yearly,  Half-yearly,  or  duarterly. 

U  Also  the  Rates  for  those  who  may  prefer  to  Participate 

I  Premium  reouired  to  insure  the  sum  of  $100  for  Life,  whereby 

I  §  and  are  entitled  to  Dividends  thereof. 

The  following  Dividends  have   already  been  made  : — In  Dece 
December,  1841,  $30-70  per  cent;  In  December,  1847,  $34  per  < 
Trustees. — John  Cattley,  Esq.,  Sebastian  G.  Martinez,  Esq.,  J 
Directors. — Sir  Robert  Alexander,  Bart.,  Thomas  Benson,  Esq 
Faltofield,  M.  A.,  George  Green,  Esq.,  Sebastian  G.  Martinez,  £i 
Denzil  I.  Thompson,  Esq.,  George  H.  Weatherhead,  M.  D. 
Managing  Director. — Ebenezer  Femie,  Esq. 
Physician. — Septimus  Wray,  M.  D. 
Bankers. — Messrs.  Glyn,  Halifax,  Mills  &  Co. 
On  Insurance  for  the  whole  of  Life,  one-half  the  premium  loan 
years,  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  without  note,  or  deposit  of  policy,  i 
permanent  loan,  at  the  option  of  the  insurer. 

Premiums  may  be  paid  either  quarterly,  half  yearly,  or  annual 
X  No  extra  charge  for  sea  risks  to  Europe. 

*  Board  of  Referees  in  Neia-York. — His  Ex.  Hamilton  Fish,  G 

:  Whitney,  Esq.,  Samuel  Wetmore,  Es<^.,  Henry  Grinnell,  Esa 

I  M.  Consul,  James  Gallatin,  Esq.,  J.  Phillips  Phcsnix,  Esq.,  John  ( 

\  Survivorships  granted.     Endowments  (or  children  and  insurai 

f  either  shall  fail. 

J  Local  Referee  Board — New-Orleans. — H.  C.  Cammack,  Es' 

I  Mure,  Esq.,  H.  B.  M.  C,    Peter  Conrey,  Jr.  Esq.,  John  Winthrc 

i  New-Orleans  Medical  Examiner.— ^HW .  JENNER  COX 

t  will  be  in  attendance  at  office  daily  at  1  p.  M. 

¥'  Solicitor. — John  Winthrop,  Esq. 

H.  G.  HEARTT.  38  Camp  street,  N.  O.,  Actuary  for  the  Soul 

of  the  New  Orleans  Local  Board,  to  whom  all  communications  a 

Prospectus,  Table  of  Rates,  and  all  information  can  be  obtained. 

1^^  California  and  Special  Risks  of  all  kinds,  taken  at 

I  '  Mutual  Benefit  of  Louisiana,'  are  restricted  by  their  Charter  to 

',  plus  over  and  above  that  sum  will  be  taken  in  the  above  office. 

i       METALLIC  OR  VULCANIZED  J 

MADE  UNDER  GOODTEARV 

TBB  UNION  INDiTiBH  (11 

Have  on  hand,  and  continae  to  keep  for  sale,  the  largest  i 


i 

I 


EAGLE  6IN-STAND, 

MANUTAOTUBSD   BT 

BATES,  HYDE  &  CO.,  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 


^gtnt9. 


Oko.  H.  Ghat  &  Co.,  Boeton. 
Turrs  A  Hobart,  New-Orleans,  La. 
Job*  Philips,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Baxxr  &  LiTTLK,  Natchez,  Miss. 
Tatlob,  Humt  &  Co.,  Vickaburgh,  do. 


J.  Heard  &  Co.,  Yazoo  City,  Miss. 
Harris,  Memphia,  Tenn. 
Edward  Hobar,  Galveston,  Texas. 
Jamks  Hibbard,  Napoleon,  Ark. 
Wm.  Flaog,  Bachelor's  Bend,  Mist. 


The  nndersiened,  Manafacturers  of  the  Eagli  Gin-Stand,  respectfully  inrite  iht  at- 
tention of  Cotton  Planters,  and  others  interested,  to  some  of  the  recent  improT*- 
ments  in  their  Gin-Stands  now  offered  for  sale : 

The  frame  of  the  machine,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  durability  and  accurate  working 
of  the  parts,  is  constructed  in  a  more  permanent  and  substantial  manner  than  formerly, 
having  eight  p<Mts  or  stands,  and  is  permanently  secured  and  boxind  together  with  joint 
bolts. 

The  "Detached  Grates,"  which  have  been  in  extensive  use  for  many  years,  have  been 
improved  in  form,  and  adapted  to  other  parts  of  die  improved  machine ;  they  are  chilled 
or  nardened  where  most  exposed  to  friction,  and  in  their  present  form  are  believed  to  be. 
superior  in  many  respects  to  any  other  form  of  erate. 

The  **  Improved  Patent  Brush,"  recendy  added  to  the  Eacle  Gin-Stand,  is  believed  to 
combine  all  the  advantages  of  die  cylinder  or  close,  and  tae  winged  or  open  brushes, 
avoiding  the  objection  to  which  both  these  forms  are  liable ;  the  whole  supply  of  air  for 
the  draft  of  the  Stand  is  received  through  openings  in  the  Brush-heads,  and  forced  out 
between  the  rows  of  brisdes.  In  this  way,  a  more  full  and  uniform  current  is  establish- 
ed ;  the  motes,  dirt  and  false  seeds  are  more  effectually  disengaged  from  the  fibres,  and 
the  ginned  cotton,  when  delivered  into  the  lint-room,  has  that  peculiar  ^'combed''  or 
"caraed"  appearance  so  well  known  to  dealers  in  that  staple. 

There  are  many  minor  improvements,  not  necessary  to  be  mentioned  in  diis  circnlar, 
which  will  be  found  to  add  to  the  merits  of  this  machine. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  operadons  of  these  Grins,  may  be  obtained  from 
their  agents. 

QT*  Orders  addressed  to  ns  direcdy,  or  to  either  of  onr  agents,  will  receive  immediate 
attention. 

BATBS»  KYOB  &  C*. 

BridgewateTy  Mats* 


If*  Billieax's  Sair*'  Awaratae.— Bl*ward'e  Tacaam  Pans* 

To  Planters  who  wish  to  make  their  Sugars  endrely  by  steam,  the  JV.  RUlieux  Apparatus  is 
kaown  to  be  the  cheapest  that  has  yet  been  introduced,  and  it  is  acknowledged,  even  by  those 
persons  nsing  other  kinds,  as  being  superior  as  regards  simplicity,  economy  of  fuel,  and  iu  the  per- 
lecdon  of  the  sugars  made  by  it.  Merrick  Sc  Son  make  eight  sizes  of  this  Apparatus.  Each 
Apparatus  is  composed  of  three  vacuum  pans,  a  pumping  engine,  the  lyrup  and  cane-juice  clari* 
Hers — bone  black  filters  required  for  each  size^two  blow-ups  for  molasses,  wrought  iron  vats 
for  filtered  csne-juice,  syrup  and  molasses,  all  the  counecdng  pipes,  troughs,  valves,  cocks,  Ac. — 
a  bone  black  revivifier,  and  small  steam  engine  to  carry  it  The  whole  set  up,  complete  and 
nuining,  at  the  following  prices : 

The  Terms.— One-tenth  cash  on  delivery,  and  the  balance  out  of  the  first  and  second  crops. 
Size  No.  1,  capable  of  makiug  in  24  h.     3000  lbs.  first  sugars,     $7,500 

do. 2 do 6000 do 11,000 

do .3 do 9000 do ,14,500 

do 4 do 12000 do.. ld,000 

do 5 do 15000 da 21,500 

do 6 do 18000 do .2!i,000 

do 7 do 21000 do 28,500 

do 6 do. 24,000 do 32,0<K) 

These  Apparatus  do  not  require  more  room  than  kettlmt,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  have  a  new 
building  for  them.  The  brick  and  carpenter's  work  is  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  planter, 
and  does  not  exceed  five  to  eight  per  cent,  of  the  above  price  for  each  Apparatus. 

Messrs.  Merrick  Sc  Towns,  the  builders  of  these  Apparatus,  having  all  the  tools  and  necessary 
facilities,  are  prepared  to  furnish  to  planters  any  other  kind  of  complete  Steam  Apparatus  that 
they  may  want,  upon  cheaper  terms  than  any  other  foundry  in  this  country.  They  are  ready  to 
furnish  either  the  Hdwara  or  Rilileux  Vacuum  Pans,  delivered  in  New-Orleans  complete,  with 
all  the  cocks,  valves,  thermometers,  vacuum  gauge  condenser  and  air-pump,  lined  with  braas,  at 
the  following  prices : 

Size  Na  1,  capable  of  making  28  gaL  syrup,     3000  lbs.  sugar,  $1,500 


do..... 2. 

QO..  a. .J.... 

do..... 4.... 
do.  ....5.... 

dO«.  a.  .O...  • 

do.....?.... 
do 8.... 


.do 6000 da....  1,760 

9000...  da....  2,070 
12000.... do.....  2,330 
15000.... da....  2,550 

18000.... do 2.280 

21000.... do ^A^ 
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ART.  I.-THE  STATE  OP  MI8SISSIPPL 

PAET  JIL 
TRSATT  OF  1783 THE   AOABIANS 8CHE1CEB  OF  DISUNION  IN  THK   WEST. 

After  the  cession  by  France  to  Great  Britain,  the  inhuinanitj  of 
the  English  government  to  the  French  inhabitants  of  a  portion  of  the 
territory  ceded  to  her  by  France,  drove  them  destitute  from  their 
homes,  and  many  of  them  found  their  way  down  the  Mississippi  to 
New-Orleans,  where  they  were  kindly  provided  with  the  means  of 
settling  upon  the  coast  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  they  still  consti- 
tute »  distinct  class  of  the  population.  Many  of  them,  doubtless,  set- 
tled at  and  near  Natchez.  Their  expulsion  from  their  homes  was  one 
of  the  causes  by  which  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  French  colony 
were  augmented. 

In  the  year  1T70,  a  spirit  of  adventure  prevailed  in  the  English 
Colonies,  which  led  numerous  emigrants  to  the  West.  The  Missis- 
fesippi  River  did  not  limit  their  explorations.  The  King  of  England 
bad  held  out  inducements  for  emigration  to  Florida,  and  a  water  com- 
muuication  of  3,000  miles  afforded  a  comparatively  easy  access  to  it, 
from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  point  of  destination  wa?  the 
Wahiuf  Hills,  (now  Vicksburg,)  Natchez,  Bayou  Sara,  and  Baton 
Rouge.  Before  the  summer  of  1773  had  ended,  four  hundred  fami- 
lies from  the  Atlantic  sea-board  had  advanced  to  the  Monongahela 
and  Ohio  rivers,  and  descended  in  boats  to  the  Natchez  country. 

Early  in  February,  1764,  the  old  French  posts,  including  Natchez, 
had  been  garrisoned  with  British  troops.  It  was  now  presumable 
that  the  whites  would  be  safe  from  the  Indians.  But,  at  a  bend  of 
the  river  at  Fort  Adams,  four  hundred  men,  under  Major  Loftus,  in 
keel-boats,  ascending,  to  the  Illinois  posts,  of  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed commandant,  received  a  destructive  discharge  of  fire-arms 
and  arrows  from  the  Tunica  Indians,  who  were  concealed  on  both 
34  VOL.  u. 
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sides  of  the  river.  The  whole  flotilla,  after  feeble  resistanoe,  suffered 
themselves  to  be  borne  back  by  the  current,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
enemy.  Many  were  killed,  including  Major  Loftus,  and  many 
wounded.  A  village  now  stands  where  Fort  Adams  stood,  and  bean 
the  same  name.  It  was  formerly  known  as  Loftus^s  Heights,  in 
commemoration  of  this  tragical  event. 

When  it  was  ascertained  that  the  English  jurisdiction  had  been  ex- 
tended over  all  the  settlements  east  of  the  Mississippi  up  to  the  Walnut 
Hills,  the  French,  then  numerous,  expressed  great  dissatis&ction,  and 
some  even  removed  to  the  west  side  of  the  river,  south  of  Manchac,  in 
order  that  they  might  again  be  within  French  jurisdiction.  But  on 
receiving  assurances  that  their  religion,  lives  and  property  would  be 
protected,  the  greater  part  remained. 

After  the  extension  of  th^  British  authority  in  1765,  and  until  the 
revolt  of  the  American  colonies,  England  encouraged  emigration  to 
the  upland  region,  extending  from  the  Yazoo  River  to  Baton  Rouge, 
by  liberal  grants  of  land.  In  1768,  numerous  emigrants  &om 
Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  New-Jersey,  settled  in  the  regions  drained 
by  the  Homochitto  and  the  Bayou  Pierre,  within  fifteen  miles  from 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Not  long  afterwards  a  body  of 
Scotch  Highlanders  arrived,  and  colonized  the  branches  of  the  Homo- 
chitto, about  thirty  miles  east  of  Natchez.  This  colony  was  eubse- 
quendy  augmented  by  new  emigrants,  and  bore  the  name  of  New- 
Scotland. 

In  177S,  the  greatest  number  of  emigrants  arrived ;  after  this  period, 
the  revolutionary  war  checked  emigration  till  the  year  1777,  except 
that,  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  many  of  the  loyal  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  disliking  the  appellation  of  "  British  tories,"  are  said 
to  have  retired  from  the  new  states,  and  to  have  emigrated  to  the 
region  between  the  Yazoo  and  Baton  Rouge ;  the  inhabitants  of  which 
took  no  part  in  the  hostilities  against  England,  but  remained  faithful 
subjects  to  the  crown. 

During  this  period,  England  encouraged  monopolies  of  trade  by 
her  subjects,  and  the  introduction  of  African  slaves,  in  l&rge  numbers. 
From  Fort  Bute,  (built  in  1764,  on  the  north  bank  of  Sayou  Man- 
chac, near  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,)  she  supplied  die  settle- 
ments of  Louisiana  with  many  English  commodities,  and  with  slaves 
— die  introduction  of  which  had  been  prohibited  by  Spain.  To  pre- 
vent this  illicit  trade  with  Spanish  subjects,  the  Spanish  govefnor  liad 
a  fort  constructed  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Manchac,  opposite  to 
Fort  Bute. 

But  the  period  was  close  at  hand  when  Great  Britain  was  destined  to 
lose  all  the  possessions  which  she  had  for  so  many  years  been  contending 
for.  During  the  revolutionary  war  troops  were  sent  from.  Virginia 
to  the  Dlinois  posts,  and  a  bloody  and  protracted  frontier  war  result- 
ed in  the  loss  of  her  north-western  possessions,  including  the  post  of 
Kaskaskia.  During  this  jfrontier  war,  the  federal  government  was 
supplied  frequently  from  New-Orleans  with  provisions  and  munitiotis 
of  war,  transported  in  baizes  up  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  Fort  Pitt, 
under  die  command  of  American  officers.     The  friendly  disposition  of 
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'tlie  Spazdah  authorities  in  posseBsion  of  the  west  side  of  the  Mississipp 
Itiver  greatly  facilitated  this  mode  of  transportatioiu    Thus,  during 
^he  years  1777, 1778  and  1779,  the  American  posts  on  the  Ohio  and 
Upper  Mississippi  rivers,  were  supplied  regularly  with  military  stores, 
«uid  even  artillery.     It  was,  however,  a  hazardous  enterprise ;—- «nd 
although  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  British  possessions  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  had  not  participated  in  the  war,  yet  it  was  deemed  neces- 
8ftry  by  Captain  Willing,  under  whose  command  these  enterprises 
^wesre  oonducted,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Natchez  settlers  would  con- 
tinue neutrals,  so  &r  as  not  to  interrupt  the  transportation  of  supplies 
:£roin  New-Orleans  to  the  Ohio  posts.     He  accordingly  landed  wiUi 
fifty  men,  in  1778,  at  Natchez,  and  took  the  sense  of  a  public  meeting, 
convened  for  the  occasion,  and  entered  into  a  convention  of  neutrality 
^th  them.     He  was  informed,  however,  that  several  individuaU 
mrould  not  be  governed  by  this  convention.     These  he  resolved  to 
place  in  military  custody.     He  therefore  had  them  conveyed,  by  night, 
from  their  houses,  with  their  slaves  and  other  personalty,  to  his  vessel, 
and  detained  them  till  they  gave  a  pledge  not  to  violate  the  conven- 
tion of  neutrality.     They  were  then  set  at  liberty,  with  their  property, 
except  one  individual,  a  pensioner  of  the  British  king,  whom,  on  account 
of  his  energy  and  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  British  crown,  he 
conveyed  to  the  dty  of  New-Orleans.    There  he  gave  him  the  liberty 
of  the  city,  upon  his  parole,  till  his  return  to  Natchez.     Disregarding 
his  parole,  he  returned  to  Natchez,  resolved  on  vengeance.      Not 
many  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  return  of  one  of  Captain  WOling's 
boats  from  New-Orleans,  it  was  decoyed  to  the  shore,  at  Ellis's  Clifls,  and 
was  there'attacked  by  twenty-five  ambushed  men,  who  &c^  a  sudden 
volley  upon  his  crew,  which  killed  five  men  and  wounded  several 
others.    The  boat  immediately  made.jTor  t^e  shore,  and  the  crew  sur- 
rendered.    The  boat  was  conmian^^  by  Captain  Reuben  Harrison, 
and  the  concealed  party  by 'Colonel  Hutchins,  aided  by  Captains 
Hooper  and  Bingaffian.    This  occurred  in  1773.     On  his  return  from 
New*Orleans,  Captain  Willing  landed  at  Natchez,  and  levied  a  heavy 
contribution  upon  his  vindictive  enemy,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can army. 

This  outrage  on  the  Americans  accelerated  a  determination  of  the 
Spanish  authorities,  previously  formed,  in  view  of  an  expected  rupture 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  to  subjugate  that  part  of  Louisiana 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  had  been  ceded  by  France  to 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  Spanish  governor  planned  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign, to  commence  as  soon  as  war  between  England  and  Spain  should 
be  declared.  All  those  within  this  region  who  had  emigrated  from 
the  eastern  colonies  prior  to  the  revolution,  were  anxious  to  see  the 
British  authorities  excluded  firom  the  country,  and  many  of  these 
were  willing  to  aid  personally,  and  by  their  influence,  the  Spanish 
governor,  in  reducing  the  British  posts  in  the  south,  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  governor  did  not  long  want  an  opportunity  of  executing 
lus  plan. 

In  1779,  Spain,  as  an  ally  of  France,  declared  war  against  England, 
and  Don  Bernard  de  Galvez,  colonel  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and 
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governor  of  LouiBiena,  a  man  of  genius  aad  ambition,  having  reodved 
early  intimation  of  the  &ct,  immediately  concerted  measures  with 
euoh  energy,  tliat  on  the  first  of  September  be  was  before  Fort  Bute 
with  1,400  men.  After  a  brave  resistanoe,  for  five  days,  the  fort  was 
carried  by  storm,  and  demolished. 

Reinforced  by  seveinl  himdred  militia,  including  many  Americana, 
he  marched  to  Baton  liouge,  then  garrisoned  with  400  r^ular  troops 
and  100  militia,and  abundantly  supplied  witb  arms,  ordnance,  and 
all  kuids  of  military  stores.  On  the  21st  of  September,  after  a  brisk 
cannonade  of  several  hours,  the  commandant  camtulated,  by  sur 
rendering  to  the  King  of  Spain  not  only  the  postof  Baton  Rouge,  but 
all  that  portion  of  the  region  then  known  as  West  Florida,  including 
the  forts  at  Natchez,  Amite,  and  Thompson's  Creek.  Thus  Great 
Britain  lost  the  remnant  of  her  possessions  in  the  valley  of  the 
His^ssippL 

GaWez,  pushing  on  hie  conquests,  BUcoeeded,  during  the  year  1780, 
in  subjugating  the  whole  province  of  West  Florida. 

Subsequently,  East  Florida  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Spain;  and  by 
the  treaty  of  17S3,  England  confirmed  to  his  Catholio  Majesty  the 
possession  of  both  East  and  West  Florida. 

During  the  operations  of  Galvez  against  Pensaoola,  the  English 
colonists  in  the  Nat«hez  district,  having  learned  that  a  powerful  British 
armament  was  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  for  the  recovery  of  his 
Majesty's  possessions,  attempted  to  overpower  tbe  Spanish  garrison  at 
Fort  Panmore,  at  Natchez,  and  reinstate  British  authority  over  that 
portion  of  the  province. 

Having  secured  the  aid  of  a  large  number  o'f  Qiocfaw  warriors,  they 
raised  the  British  flag  on  an  eminence  above  the  town  of  Natchez,  in 
ftiU  view  of  the  fort,  and  commenced  their  operations  for  its  capture. 
During  the  night  they  plimted  their  cannon  near  the  fort,  but  a  heavy 
lire,  tlie  next  morning,  compelled  them  to  retire.  During  a  day  and 
night,  a  moderate  cannonade  was  kept  up  between  the  beaiegefs  and 
the  fort ;  at  length  the  garrison,  having  been  persuaded  tiiat  t^e  fort  had 
been  undermined  with  a  train,  which  was  to  be  ignited  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  capitulated,  on  condition  of  being  permitted  peaceably  to  re- 
tire, and  march  to  Baton  Rouge.  But  in  a  short  time  intelligence 
was  received,  that  a  Spanish,  instead  of  a  British  fleet,  had  arrived, 
with  a  reinforcement  for  Galvez.  This  filled  the  insurgents  with  cwi- 
Btomation  ;  and  mindful  of  tie  fate  of  O'lieiJJy's  victims  ten  years  be- 
fore, they  sought  safety  in  fiieht.  Many  perished  with  fatigue  and 
exposure,  and  others  fell  into  tiia  hands  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and 
were  treated  as  rebels. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1781,  the  civil  and  military  commandant  of 
die  fort  at  Nabdiez  commenced  measures  for  the  punishment  of  insur- 
gents. Arrests  and  confiscations  commenced.  During  September 
and  October,  the  wealth  of  twenty  fiigitive  rebels  bad  been  seized  for 
oonfiBcation.  Before  the  middle  of  November,  seven  of  the  leaders, 
who  were  prisoners  at  New-Orleans,  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death,  but  were  afterwards  reprieved  by  the  governor-general. 

Thus  ended  the  first  revolt  of  the  Anglo-Amerioans  against  the 
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SSpanish  authorities.     The  second  one,  thirty  yean  afterwards,  mm 
luore  fortunate,  as  will  be  hereafter  related. 

In  1783,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Btates,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  latter  was  established  at  the  Slsl 
parallel  of  north  latitude. 

By  the  same  treaty.  Great  Britain  confirmed  to  Spain  all  the  Fiori> 
<das,  south  of  the  Slst  degree  of  north  latitude. 

Peace  having  been  thus  concluded  between  the  belligerent  powen 
contending  for  possession  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  emigrants  from 
France,   Sie   Mexico- Spanwh   Colonies^    die  West  Indies,   and    the 
United  States,  commenced  pouring  into  Louisiana. 

At  the  same  time  the  king  of  France  caused  a  large  number  of 
exiled  Acadians  to  be  brought  into  the  colony,  to  join  their  country- 
men, who,  thirty  years  before,  had  fled  from  Acadia,  to  escape  British 
persecution,  and  settled  in  Louisiana.  Agriculture  and  commerce, 
which  war  had  so  long  suspended,  once  more  roused  the  colonists  to 
that  peaceful  emulation  which  alone  confers  true  and  permanenl 
prosperity  and  happiness  on  the  human  race. 

in  1785,  the  official  census  showed  a  population  exceeding  33,000 
in  Louisiana,  including  the  Natchez  settlements ;  of  this  number 
lower  Louisiana  contained  28,000,  of  which  5,000  belonged  to  New- 
Orleans. 

In  1785,  Galvez  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Cuba,  of  which  he 
had  been  appointed  Captain-General,  and  to  the  government  of  which 
Louisiana  had  been  attached,  until  the  regular  appointment  of  Gal- 
vez's  successor. 

About  this  period,  the  Catholic  clergy,  jealous  of  the  influence  of 
the  Western  people  of  the  United  States,  attempted  to  introduce  the 
Inquisition  into  Louisiana.  But  Miro,  judge  of  residence,  caused  the 
zealous  ecclesiastic,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  this  enterprise,  to 
be  seized  while  asleep,  and  safely  conveyed  on  board  a  vessel,  in 
which  he  was  transported  to  Spain. 

The  king  of  Spain  now  signified  his  desire  that  the  British  settlers, 
(who,  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  were  required  within  eighteen  months  to 
quit  the  territory,)  should  be  permitted  to  remain,  and  enjoy  all  the 
mvileges  of  Spanish  subjects ;  and,  to  induce  the  Irish  to  remain,  the 
.  udffe  of  residence  caused  the  Natchez  district  to  be  supplied  with 
risn  Catholic  priests,  who  arrived  early  in  the  year  1786. 

In  1786,  Miro  received  his  commission  as  successor  of  Galvez. 
He  must  have  found  the  colony  full  of  turbulent  spirits,  inasmuch  as 
his  first  edicts  prohibited  gambling,  duelling,  and  the  wearing  of  con- 
cealed weapons.  Under  his  administration  the  colony  flourished. 
Population  multiplied,  commerce  increased,  and  the  trade  with  the 
settlements  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  had  become  extensive  and 
valuable. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  owing  to  some  doubts  respecting 
the  boundaries  between  the  Spanish  domain  and  Georgia,  difficulties 
bad  arisen.  Geor^a  had  now  extended  her  settlements  west,  and 
come  into  contact  with  the  Spanish  settlements  north  of  the  31^  of 
north  latitude;   Greoi^  claimed  all  north  of  that  degree  to  the 
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north  of  Hie  Yazoo  River,  under  Ogletliorpe'B  diarter,  and  Spain  daimed 
aU  which  had  been,  at  any  time,  actually  subject  to  French  dominion.* 
This  whole  re^on,  containing  a  population  of  10,000  bouIb,  was  now 
in  poaseanon  of  Spain.  GommisBicaiers  had  gone  from  Greorg^a  to 
New-Orleans  in  1765,  to  demand  a  surrender  of  this  territory,  md  aa 
acknowledgment  of  the  line  of  division  as  tinted  by  the  treaty  of 
1783.  But  the  subject  had  been  referred  to  the  gena^l  govemmenL 
G«o^a  had,  by  a  legislative  act,  on  the  7th  of  Feb.,  1785,  erected 
the  county  of  Bourbon,  near  the  Misussippi  lUver,  giving  to  oitizeni 
of  the  United  States,  reading  there,  preference  over  any  foreigner  to 
lands  within  this  territory.  This  act,  afler  the  whole  subject  had 
been  referred  to  the  federal  government,  was  repealed. 

A  new  source  of  controversy  was  now  arising,  whii^  was  destined 
to  deprive  Spain  of  oU  the  possessions  which  she  had  wrested  from  Ejig- 
land.  This  was  tho  natural  right  claimed  by  the  people  of  the  nortS 
western  territoir  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  river  to  New-Orleans 
and  the  Balize,  free  from  any  tax  or  other  molestation  or  hindranoe. 
The  trade  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  North-western  Territory  and 
Louisiaaa,  had  be«ome  very  important ;  and  Spain,  desirous  of  mak- 
ing it  a  source  of  revenue  to  herself,  established  ports,  and  exacted 
harbor  duties,  tmd  other  charges  incidental  to  commerce.  The 
western  traders  considered  these  charges  unjust  and  oppressive,  and 
only  paid  them  because  compelled  by  military  force.  Hany  even 
resisted  every  attempt  made  to  enforce  payment,  and  were,  conse- 
quently, seized,  fined  and  imprisoned,  and  subjected  to  great  expense, 
loss  and  delay.  In  some*  cases,  cargoes  were  confiscated,  and  the 
owners  driven  destitute  back  to  their  homes.  During  the  years  1785 
and  1767,  these  occurrences  roused  such  a  feeling  of  animosity  and 
thiret  of  vengeance  among  all  the  western  people,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Monong^la  to  those  of  the  Oimberland  and  Tennessee,  that 
there  was  needed  only  some  daring  military  spirit  to  bring  about  an 
invasion  of  New-Orleans,  in  the  event  of  the  general,  government 
fiiiling  to  obtain  by  negotiation  the  privileges  indispensable  to  tbe 
prosperity  of  tbe  western  country. 

in  1787,  a  separation  from  the  Atlantic  states,  and  the  erection  of 
an  independent  government,  with  the  view  of  wresting  Louisiana 

'Tbacnrioni  reader  will  End  tha  opinion  of  tha  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Clajioo, 
in  the  f-BMO  of  Montgomery  .nd  olhan  «i.  Ivei  and  oihen.  reported  in  13ih  to],  of  8.  & 
H.'*  Hiu.  Reporu,Tall  of  inierettbiE  infonniiion  on  ibis  auliject.  wtich  will  fnllj  rap*; 
the  labor  of  iu  pFruial.    Judge  Bhirkay,  wbo,  thongb  ba  eoncnrrad  in  tbe  opinion  of  the 
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from  Spain,  wbs  seiiousljr  contemplated,  if  not  actually  planned. 
Under  uiese  oiroumstancea,  General  Jamei  Wilkinson,  a  merchant  <tf 
Kentucky,  obtained  from  the  Spanish  authorities  a  license  to  introduce 
western  produce  into  New-Orleans,  fr*ee  of  duty,  on  the  condition  that 
he  woula  use  his  influence  in  conciliating  the  western  people,  and  en- 
courage their  immigration  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  oy  relaxing  the 
system  of  imposts,  as  to  all  who  should  settle  within  their  limits,  east 
of  the  Mississippi  Riyer.  For  a  time  the  Spanish  minister,  hoping  to 
derive  some  profit  to  himself,  oonnived  at  tills  plan ;  but  being  foUed 
in  his  expectations,  suddenly  ordered  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  im^ 
po0t  laws. 

At  the  request  of  Governor  Miro,  Wilkimon  prepared  a  memorial 
to  the  crown,  respecting  the  relations  of  Spain  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Northwestern  Territory,  which  was  transmitted  to  Madrid.  TUs 
document  was  composed  with  much  address.*  The  views  set  forth 
in  it  were  adopted  by  his  Majesty  as  the  basis  of  the  future  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  in  Louisiana. 

It  is  probable  that  his  Majesty  was  influenced  by  the  intimation 
contained  in  (Ms  memorial,  that  an  alliance  might  possibly  be  formed 
between  his  Spanish  subjects,  in  the  valley  of  we  Mississippi,  and  the 
Republican  settlements  of  the  West 

There  was  at  this  period  great  danger,  either  of  an  invasion  of 
Louisiana  by  the  people  of  the  North-west,  or  of  an  alliance  between 
tiie  two,  and  the  formation  of  a  separate  government.  The  apparent 
tardiness  of  the  general  government  in  negotiating  with  Spain  re» 
specting  a  privilege,  so  indispensable  to  the  western  people,  as  the 
right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  had  alienated  the  attachment  of 
the  latter ;  and  a  rumor  that  the  American  minister  had  consented 
to  postpone  the  assertion  of  this  ri^  for  twenty  years,  produced  an 
indignation  among  them,  which  the  Spanish  king  hastened  to  avail 
himself  of,  by  sending  emissaries  to  Kentucky,  to  enlist  the  pro- 
minent men  of  that  and  the  adjoining  states  in  the  treasonable  scheme 
of  throwing  off  the  federal  authority,  and  forming  an  alliance  with 
^)ain. 

But  these  machinations  were  happily  frustrated,  as  well  by  the 
diange  of  policy  in  the  administratioa  of  Spanish  afbirs^at  New-Or- 
leans, as  by  the  declaration  of  the  general  government  of  its  inten- 
tion to  insist  upon  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  according  to 
the  treaties  of  1763  and  1783,  to  both  of  which  Spain  had  been  a  party. 


#  See  lit  Mooette't  Valley  of  HUtiitippi,  p.  473. 
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ART.  n.-^raOUGHT8  ON  A  RAIL-ROAD  8T8TEH  FOR  NEW-0RLEAM8. 


HOW  NBW-ORLEAKS  IS  LOSIHO  waSTEBM  TBADB,  Am)  SHOULD  BUBBIDIZI 
TBI  WSBI  AND  Bia  INTEK&BTB  IN  ARKANSAS  AND  RED  RIVKR  RAUi-BOADS, 
AHD  MOOB  ESPB01AU.T  IN  THI  UOUIBVUAX  AHD  MBMPHIH  &OAD. 

No.  II. 

[Th«  firit  paper  by  Mr.  Hewwm  bsTing  been  lO  eiteiui*elj  eoaght  uid  com- 
mended, it  giTis  ua  great  pleaauie  to  preient  the  aecond.  The  minde  of  the 
people  here  are  aroused  to  the  eiigencies  of  the  timee,  and  will,  we  hope,  ia 
good  >ea>on,  ael.  The  Sauthent  and  Weitem  IUil-ni*d  CoHTention,  to  meet  here 
in  the  fait,  mill  give  a  great  impulae  to  the  movement.  We  begin  to  see,  too, 
that  our  financiBl  facilitieB  are  too  lertricted  by  virtae  of  the  new  Conititn- 
tioaal  priwuD.] 

Thb  evils  under  which  New-Orleans  labors,  in  reference  to  her  nil- 
road  Bjstem,  appear  to  be  twofold : — firstly,  tbose  afiectdng  her  through, 
the  misapprehensions  of  her  tributaries ;  secondly,  liiose  aflectiiig  her 
through  her  own  indifTerenoe,  The  following  remarks  are  divided 
under  these  two  heads.  The  creation  of  a  trade  to  meet  such  losses 
as  New-Orleans  must  unavoidably  submit  to,  thou^  of  immense  im- 
portance, is  in  prudence  a  secondary  connderation  ;  the  protection  of 
such  of  her  trade  as  she  can  retain  by  action  being  evidently  her  first 
duty.  On  this  ground,  then,  and  on  the  &rther  ground  of  obtaining 
more  point  and  force  for  the  argument,  the  first  head  into  which  this 
postscript  is  divided  had  better  be  illustrated,  by  reference  to  what  is 
shown  in  the  February  number  of  the  Review,  to  be  the  great  con- 
servative measure  for  New-Orleana — ^namely,  a  Memphis  and  Loui^ 
ville  B«l-road. 

Economy  of  transport  should  suggest  to  Louisville  the  wisdom  of 
bett«ring  her  comiection  with  the  hcAd  of  safe  and  r^^ular  navigatdoo 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  rather  than  of  opening  up  new  outlets  to  the 
Atlantic  in.  the  face  of  tolls,  that,  owing  to  the  great  distance  of  car- 
riage, must  evidently  preclude  all  reasonable  expectatdons  of  a  change 
of  trade,  A  road  that  offers  a  cheap  and  regular  outlet  for  cotton, 
com,  tobacco,  castings,  and  such  other  heavy  articles  of  production,  is 
surely  more  beneficial  to  a  community,  and  more  profitable  to  a  pro- 
prietary, than  one  that  offers  an  outlet  for  only  mere  travel,  and  for 
such  costly  articles  of  consumption  as  silk  handkerchiefs,  kid  gloves, 
and  broadcloths.  The  latter  is  a  luxury — the  former  a  necessity  ;  one 
addresses  itself  in  its  general  relations  to  the  interests  of  a  few  rettul 
merchants ;  the  other  addresses  itself  in  both  its  local  and  genenl 
relations  to  the  interests  of  the  &rmer,  the  laborer,  tile  manu&cturer, 
— all  those  broad  and  true  sources  of  state  wealth  that  may  be  deno- 
minated ertative  industry.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  i^- 
road  will  be  necessary  to  connect  Louisville  with  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board at  Charleston  ;  and  at  the  freights  charged  on  the  Georgia  re- 
reads, the  cost  of  transporting  even  pig-iron  over  tlds  length  of  rul- 
road  will  amount  to  one  dollar  and  sixtycents  per  hundred  lbs. ; 
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^^rhile  for  bagging,  rope,  tobacco,  and  the  like,  the  freight  from  Loms- 
^ville  to  Charleston  woidd  reach  so  high  a  figure  as  two  dollars  per 
one  hundred  lbs.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  heavy  trade — ^the  only 
*rade — of  Louisville,  must  still  follow  the  Mississippi  River ;  and 
does  it  not  on  this  account  also  behoove  the  merchants  of  Louisville, 
instead  of  indulging  impotent  longings  for  the  Atlantic,  to  apply  tlieir 
resources  to  the  remedying  of  that  very  serious  injury  to  their  pros- 
perity, the  frequent  and  long-continued  interruptions — ^the  uncertainty 
and  delay  of  communication  between  them  and  the  market  to  which, 
In  defiance  of  their  Atlantic  outlets,  they  wUl  stiU  be  constrained  to 
send  their  merchandise 'I 

Since  the  days  of  Darius,  the  progress  of  civilization  has  been 
westward.  This  law  of  progress  is  very  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Manu&cture  has  crossed  the  Alleghanies 
in  the  wake  of  her  elder  sister  Agriculture,  and  is  already  looking  for 
tracks  into  the  west  and  south-west.  The  time  is  not  &r  off)  when  all 
the  avenues  of  industry  in  these  western  and  south-western  states  will 
be  filled  4ip — ^when  the  extraordinary  variety  of  their  agricultural  and 
mineral  productions  shall  be  employed  in  creating  all  the  variety  of 
manufactures  entering  into  the  wants  and  luxuries  of  an  highly  ad- 
vanced civilization.  Where,  then,  will  be — ^in  feet,  where  now  are,  the 
great  markets  of  this  vaUey  ?  It  requires  no  uncommon  foresight  to 
define  these  as  the  cities  on  the  Mississippi  River.  The  alluvial  dis- 
trict— ^the  great  delta  of  the  Mississippi — ^¥rill  buy  from,  and  sell  to, 
the  mineral  and  mountain  districts.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do 
cities  with  a  destiny  so  palpable  as  that  of  Louisville  and  Nashville — 
the  former  situated  on  tiie  boundary  between  the  region  of  breadstuff 
and  the  r^on  of  cotton — ^the  latter  situated  in  the  very  midst  of 
com  and  cotton,  of  coal  and  iron— delay  to  quicken  their  progress  to 
follow  the  footsteps  of  their  queenly  destiny,  by  opening  up  safe  and 
unbroken  communication  with  that  great  arterial  line  of  carriage — 
that  great  central  line  of  exchange,  the  Mississippi  River  ? 

But  while  this  great  valley  will,  before  long,  present  the  rare  spec- 
tacle of  a  community  perfectly  sel^sustaining  and  independent  of  the 
world  outside  of  it,  the  manufectures  of  the  valley,  notwithstanding  all 
their  peculiar  advantages,  cannot  in  the  outset  compete  successmlly 
with  the  more  advanced  manufactures  of  Europe  in  the  markets  of 
Asia.  A  ship  canal,  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific 
ocean,  addresses  itself,  therefore,  fi^r  at  all  events  some  time  to  come, 
to  only  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  valley  ;  and,  indeed,  one  of 
the  first  results  of  throwing  open  to  the  world,  by  means  of  this 
canal,  the  markets  of  the  starving  barbarians  of  China  and  Japan, 
must  be  a  change  in  the  destination  of  that  sreat  staple  product  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  lUinois — ^namely,  breadstu£&.  It  will  be  granted  on  all 
hands,  that  this  effect  will  at  all  events  lead  to  competition  with  the 
European  consumers ;  and  admitting  this  much,  it  is  not  jumping  at 
a  conclusion  to  infer,  that,  with  the  great  producing  area  of  central 
Europe  restricting  prices  in  the  European  markets,  the  rude  barters 
of  China  will  &r  outbid  the  restricted  and  more  precise  exchanges  of 
Great  Britain.    The  Tehuantepec  Canal  will,  therefore,  make  the  dties 
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imtheGulf  of  Mexico  the  direct  agents  of  exchange  between  theteenih 
kg  abundance  of  this  valley  and  the  pinching  porerty  of  Asia. 
Breadstuff  will,  under  those  ciroumstances,  seek  the  shortest  outleti 
from  even  the  AUantio  slopes  of  the  Alleghaniea  to  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  inasmuch  as  this  result  is  a  sober  certainty  of 
some  few  years  hence,  what  community  withm  this  valley  should  over 
look  this  veiy  important  consideration  in  works  of  permanent  invest- 
ment and  of  agricultural  development )  Here,  thi^  is  an  additional 
reason  why  western  and  south-western  merchants  and  &rmers  should 
improve  their  connection  with  the  most  eligible  point  on  that  ^  main 
stem"  of  a  New-Orleans  rail-road  system,  the  Mississippi  River — a 
reason  especially  pertinent  to  the  circumstances  o£  Louisville,  situa- 
^ted  as  she  is  at  the  gate  through  which  the  breadstufls  of  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  the  Lakes,  must  nece^arily  pass  on  their  way  to  the  Ghilf 
of  Mexico.  On  the  same  grounds  a  raQ-road,  striking  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  at  the  nearest  point,  is  a  work  of  deep  and 

Permanent  interest  to  die  city  of  NashvUle,  as  representative  of  the 
readstuff  r^on  of  Eastern  Tennessee  and  South-eastern  Kentucky. 

Having  offered  these  brief  arguments,  showing  the  importance  to 
western  and  south-western  interests  generally,  and  to  Louisville  and 
Nashville  in  particular,  of  raU-road  connections  with  New-Orleans,  I 
beg  leave  now  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  second  part  of  this  post» 
■enpt — ^namely,  the  apathy  of  New-Orleans. 

The  importance  of  concentrating  the  capital  of  the  city  on  the  con> 
ttruction  of  the  Tehuantepec  Canal,  is  sometimes  urged  in  justification 
of  the  indifference  shown  by  New-Orleans  to  her  internal  improve* 
ments.  To  this  it  may  be  answered :  the  world  will  build  the  Te^ 
huantepec  Canal ;  but  New-Orleans  only  will  build  a  New-Orleans 
rail-road  system.  Not  that  the  canal  may  not  be  made  a  work  of 
deep  importance  to  New-Orleans ;  but  that  the  mecuure  of  th%9  im- 
portance is  her  Jaeility  of  intercourse  with  those  very  districts  from 
which  she  is  now  almost  totally  excluded.  Why  should  conmierce 
come  through  the  Tehuantepec  Canal  to  New-Orleans  rather  tiuin  to 
Matagordas,  Mobile  or  Pensacola  %  Only  unless  business  shall  call  it 
there ;  and  of  what  avail  then  will  a  Tehuantepec  Canal  be  to  New- 
Orleans  when  business  shall  have  fled  from  her  over  the  rails  of  New- 
York,  Qiarleston  and  Mobile  1  This  canal  will  certainly  give  an  im- 
mense impulse  to  the  cities  of  the  Gulf;  and  especially  so  to  New- 
Orleans,  if  she  only  avails  herself  of  the  diange  of  trade  whidi  will 
assuredly  result  from  it,  to  wrest  back  from  tiie  Atiantic  cities  her 
old  dominion  by  a  large  and  comprehensive  system  of  rail-roads, 
grafted  on  her  great  natural  trunk-line,  the  Misdssippi.  If  she  &il  to 
do  this,  the  canal  is  but  another  magnificent  plume  in  the  cap  of  Mo- 
bile. Without  the  canal,  she  can  maintain  herself;  without  rail-roada, 
she  cannot. 

Almost  all  the  rail-roads  on  this  side  of  the  AUeghanies  follow  an 
east  and  west  direction,  and  contemplate  discharge  into  the  cities 
of  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  This  is  not  only  contrary  to  that  law 
which  would  define  the  line  of  exchange  as  the  line  of  variety  of 
production,  but  is  also  at  direct  conflict  with  that  still  more  impera^ 
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tiTe  law  which  defines  the  line  of  economical  transport  as  the  line  of 
trade.     True,  the  mpply  of  maou&ctured  goods,  and  the  demcmd  for 
agricultural  produce,  have  lain  to  the  east  of  us;  but  the  attempts  to 
nach  this  point  of  supply  and  demand  over  a  direct  route,  have  been 
encumbered  by  a  transport-tax  so  intolerable,  the  conclusion  may  be 
very  reasonably  drawn,  that  there  are  additional  causes  why  certain 
dties  in  this  valley  have  been  led  to  enter  on  expensive,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  general  trade,  unavailing  connections  with  the  Atlantic 
sea-board.     W  hy,  for  example,  does  Louisville  attempt,  by  a  rail-road 
to  Nashville,  to  reach  Charleston  over  a  rail-road  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  long,  when  a  rail-road  of  less  than  half  that  length  will 
enable  her  to  reach  New-Orleans  by  way  of  Memphis  for  little  more 
liian  half  the  freight?    Why  has  Nashville  attempted  to  break  up 
lier  old  alliance  with  the  ^  Crescent  City,"  under  the  penalty  of  freight 
on  six  hundred  miles  of  rail-road  over  inclined  planes  and  through 
mountain  tunnels,  when  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  of  road,  bring- 
ing her  on  comparatively  cheap  and  easy  grades  to  Memphis,  would 
bave  placed  her  at  New-Orleans  for  half  Uie  cost  1    The  answer  to 
these  questions  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  impulse  of  action  and  the  im- 
pulse of  subsidies  are  received  throughout  this  valley  in  the  direction 
of  the  Atlantic  dties.     Nashville  has  been  set  to  work — ^for  enter- 
prise is  epidemic — ^by  the  actiof^  that  brought  a  diain  of  rail-roads  to 
Qiattanooga ;  the  first  instinct  of  the  popular  will  took  that  direction 
spontaneously,  and  the  subsidies  of  Charleston  confirmed  it.     So  it  is 
with  Ohio,  Indiana,  ^sc. ;  a  road  in  any  of  these  states,  with  only  half 
the  stock  taken,  will  run  out  its  earthwork  in  firm  &ith  of  obtaining 
iron  from  the  east.     The  Mississippi  River  lulls  the  mind  of  New- 
Orleans  into  a  sort  of  stupid  fatalism ;  but  the  thriving  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  have  furnished  abundant  proof  that  "Fate,"  "  Luck,"  et  hoc 
gentu  omne,  are  but "  convertible  terms"  for  acHon.    New-Orleans  must 
therefore  take  an  attitude  to  direct  and  control  the  entexprise  of  this 
valley ;  she  must  make  herself  felt  as  the  politic  ruler  of  an  estranged 
territory — felt  by  both  lance  and  largess,  by  action  and  tubwfy. 
Rail-road   enterprise  seldom  deigns  to  think  of  New-Orleans,  and 
irhen  it  happens  to  do  so,  regards  her  as  a  mere  sleepy,  thrifUess, 
good-for-notlung  slattern.     Fore-doomed  and  insensible,  no  one  in  the 
interior  supposes  for  a  moment  that  she  would  take  the  trouble  of 
saying  "amen"  to  a  prayer  for  her  salvation ;  that  she  would  bid  the 
golden  magic  she  can  command,  to  even  stop  a  "  crevasse"  until  an 
overflow  had  leaped  up  to  her  parlor  wiudows.     These  are  very 
strong  expressions ;  but  are  nevertheless  plain,  unvarnished  truths. 
And  this  loss  of  reputation  is  injurious  to  both  the  city  and  the  ter- 
ritory tributary  to  it     Few  rural  districts  can  build  a  rail-road  by 
their  own  unassisted  resources ;  and,  consequently,  until  the  rural  dis- 
tricts tributary  to  New-Orleans  have  reason  to  expect  co-operation 
from  New-Orleans,  they  neither  can  nor  will  undertake  works  to 
which  they  know  their  own  means  are  inadequate.     Thus  it  is  that 
the  curse — for  unseemly  apathy,  in  contrast  widi  flourishing  activity, 
appears  a  very  curse — ^is  not  only  perpetuated,  but  difRised;  and 
thus  it  is  that  some  of  the  more  thrifty  communities  of  the  valley,  re- 
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garding  their  connection  with  New-Orleans  an  intolerable  misfortune, 
endeavor  to  break  through  her  toils  by  even  hopeless  connections 
with  the  Atlantic.  Even  as  New- York,  as  Boston,  as  Philadelphia, 
as  Charleston,  as  Mobile,  as  all  the  cities  that  aspire  to  greatness, 
subsidize  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  their  territory,  so  alio 
must  New-Orleans  subsidize  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
her  territory ;  only  through  the  agency  of  subsidies  and  action  can 
she  hope  to  exert  any  influence  whatever  in  staying  the  destruction 
that  is  falling  on  her  fast  and  heavily.  So  much,  then,  on  the  causes 
producing,  and  the  remedy  controlling  the  spontaneous  conspiracy 
existing  against  New-Orleans  throughout  her  whole  territory.  It  may 
be  profitable  in  the  next  place  to  glance  at  the  extent  to  which,  in  a 
particular  portion  of  her  domain,  that  conspiracy  has  already  succeed- 
ed ;  the  extent  of  its  success  under  a  few  weeks  longer  continuance  of 
inaction  on  the  part  of  New-Orleans ;  and  the  possibilities  which,  as- 
suming the  non-interference  of  New-Orleans,  limit  the  extent  to  which 
this  success  might  be  carried. 

New-Orleans  has  already  permitted  the  resources  of  her  territory 
to  pass  to  the  uses  of  her  opponents,  and  must  therefore  enter  the 
field,  not  only  deserted,  but  also  opposed,  by  all  the  agencies  whidi 
she  could  have  enlisted  at  the  outset  for  herself.  The  extent  to 
which  she  has  injured  herself  on  all  hands  by  n^lecting  her  interests, 
may  therefore  be  understood  by  pointing  out  the  array  that  has  been 
lost  to  her,  or  won  over  to  the  purposes  of  her  enemies  from  even  a 
small  portion  of  her  territory.  Arkansas,  within  two  months,  has 
frittered  away  on  local  trifles  $500,000,  which  might  have  been  press- 
ed into  the  service  of  a  Little  Rock  and  Memphis  Rail-road ;  Mem- 
phis has  partly  alienated  from  New-Orleans  $750,000  in  her  sub- 
scription to  the  Qiarleston  Road ;  Nashville  has  turned  away  from 
the  cause  of  New-Orleans — $750,000  is  her  subscription  to  the 
Chattanooga  road — in  all  two  millions  of  dollars  lost  irretrievably  to 
the  purposes  of  New-Orleans'  interests.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
on  this  head  by  pointing  out  the  loss  of  way-subscription,  of  congres- 
sional donations,  &c. ;  suflicient  has  been  said  on  the  subject  to  show 
that  the  past  apathy  of  New-Orleans  has  cost  her  very  dearly. 

The  amount  of  injury  that  must  result  to  New-Orleans,  from  a  fur- 
ther continuance,  however  brief,  of  this  expensive  indifierence  to  her 
interests,  is  even  still  more  alarming  than  the  amount  which  she  has 
lost  by  her  past  indifference.  A  very  pointed  evidence  of  this  lies 
in  these  two  facts,  1st :  that  Louisville,  Nashville,  and  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  in  their  promotion  of  a  rail-road  between  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  are  about  to  subscribe  two  and  a-half  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  purposes  of  Charleston  ;  whereas,  these  two  and  a-half  millions, 
together  with  perhaps  even  one  million  and  a-half  additional  from 
state  and  county  subscriptions  in  Tennessee,  may  be  pressed  into  the 
services  of  New-Orleans  by  an  immediate,  decisive,  and  liberal  action 
in  the  matter  of  her  great  protective  road,  a  junction  connecting  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  road,  at  Nashville,  with  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Memphis.  The  public  prints  show  that  a  spirit  is  alive  on 
this  subject  in  NashviUe,  Memphis,  and  Western  Tennessee ; — that  a 
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<^onveiition  has  been  conyened  to  meet  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  on  the 
ILst  of  May,  for  the  consideration  of  the  question  ;  and  as  its  success 
Sjs  doubtless  prejudiced,^  if  not  endangered,  by  competition  with  that  in- 
^stniment  of  danger  to  Memphis  and  New-Orleans,  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Rail-road,  the  people  of  New-Orleans,  if  even  now  true  to  them- 
^lelves,  must  take  immediately  some  commanding  attitude  in  reference 
^lx>  this  Memphis,  Nashville,  and  Louisville  Junction  Rail-road.     The 
energetic  co-operation  of  New-Orleans,  in  this  matter,  is  absolutely 
Tiecessary  to  retain  for  her  the  travel  and  the  custom  of  Louisville 
^and  Nashville,  for  all  those  light  and  valuable  articles  of  merchandise 
that  always  follow  the  cheapest,  quickest,  and  safest  route.      The 
emissaries  of  Mobile  will  probably  attend  this  convention ;  and  it 
behooves  New-Orleans,  if  at  even  the  twelfth  hour  she  would  save  the 
wreck  of  her  greatness,  to  send  representatives,  able  and  influential 
men,  to  this  convention,  with  authority  to  sustain  the  friends  of  this 
Louisville  and  Memphis  road  by  liberal  and  specific  encouragement. 
Four  millions  of  dollars  are  at  issue  directly  in  this  matter ;  and  the 
success  of  Mobile  in  obtaining  the  state  aid  of  Tennessee  for  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  road — an  end  which  the  success  of  the  Jackson  Con- 
vention will  control — ^will  increase  the  loss  arising  to  New-Orleans 
from  a  continuance  of  her  apathy  in  this  particular  instance,  to  some 
five  millions  of  dollars.     A  fore-doomed  destruction  only  can  account 
Jor  inaction  in  such  a  case  as  this.     We  shall  see.     The  second  case 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  as  illustrative  of  the  cost  to  New- 
Orleans  of  further  inaction,  is    this: — ^Mr.  Downes,  an  honorable 
representative  from    Louisiana,   has   obtained  a   reference  to    the 
Ck>inmittee  on  Public  Lands  for  a  bill  asking  Congress  to  donate 
aome  eight  or  ten  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  to  a  rail-road 
Crom  Fulton,  on  Red  River,  to  Providence,  or  some  other  point  on 
the  Mississippi   River.     Whatever  may   have  been  the  reasons  for 
lianiing  Providence  as  the  whereabouts  of  the  eastern  terminus  of 
this  road,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  interests  of  New-Orleans  in  this 
pajrt  of  her  basin  would  be  more  surely  and  more  effectively  pro- 
moted by  placing  that  terminus  at  Natchez.     The  interests  of  New- 
Orleans  demand  that  the  connection  with  Fulton  be  made  at  Natchez, 
for  these  reasons : — Ist,  Natchez  is  situated  on  an  air-line  between 
Fulton  and  New-Orleans ;  2d,  Natchez    is  nearer  to   New-Orleans 
than  to  Mobile,  by  ninety  miles ;  3d,  Natchez  is  sufficiently  distant 
fiom  Mobile  to  defeat  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  that  city  to  carry 
from  or  to  the  river  either  the  traffic  or  travel  of  the  road ;  4th, 
Natchez  being  nearer  than  Providence  to  New-Orleans  by  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  of  navigation,  while  it  is  farther  from  Fulton 
by  only  thirty  miles  of  rail-road,  the  trade  of  New-Orleans  with  Red 
River  will  save  by  the  connection  at  Natchez  10  per  cent,  in  tran- 
sport, and  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  in  time.     Now,  if,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  following  paragraph.  Mobile  can  operate  on  Red  River 
over  the  Fulton  and  Providence  Road,  here  is  seen  another  loss  of  at 
least  half-a-million  of  dollars,  which  may  be  wrested,   in  this  con- 
gressional donation,  to  the  purposes  of  Mobile,  by  the  suicidal  conni- 
vance of  New-Orleans.     But  how  can  New-Orleans  bend  this  project 
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to  her  interests  1 — By  only  one  meaaa,  aotioa  and  subeidj ;  and  thus 
it  is,  that  throughout  the  wide  territory  tributary  to  her,  must  she 
establish  a  morcU  by  means  of  a  moneyed  influence  to  protect  and  fos- 
ter her  wide-spread  trade ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  every  hour  of  mdiffer- 
eaoe  heaps  on  her  head  an  almost  irreparable  ruin. 

The  possibilities  that  limit  the  extent  to  whioh  the  trade  of  New* 
Orleans  may  be  contracted,  will  at  once  point  out,  by  an  extreme 
case,  the  danger  of  inaction  at  any  point,  and  illustrate  the  prudence 
of  establishing  a  control  over  such  works  as  that  oontemplated  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Downes'  bill.  Assume  that  the  subsidies  of  Mobile 
control  the  management  of  a  Fulton  and  Providence  road ;  and  that 
the  same  influence  controls  the  management  of  an  extension  from 
Providence  to  Mobile.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  requires  no 
very  deep  foresight  to  perceive  how  a  dexterous  directory,  by  charg* 
ing  high  freights  on  the  portion  of  the  road  between  Fulton  and  Provi- 
dence, could  carry  ^rotf^A-traffic  on  the  portion  between  Providence 
and  Mobile  for  Aa/f  freights,  and  thereby  reducing  in  effect  the  dis- 
tance between  Providence  and  Mobile  to  one-half,  draw  off  from 
New-Orleans  even  the  heavy  freights  of  the  Far-West.  The  i^^athy  of 
New-Orleans  makes  this  result  quite  possible,  even  though  the  possibili- 
ty involves  utter  absolute  desertion  of  her  streets.  This  trade  would 
be  an  immense  prize  for  Mobile ;  and  truly  such  marked  ability  and 
active  intelligence  as  that  of  .Col.  Philips,  and  a  few  other  leading 
men  in  Mobile,  are  only  too  well  adapted  to  play  this  deep  and  dan- 
gerous game  with  profit,  for  a  city  that  already  owes  him  and  them 
tke  achievement  of  her  commercial  greatness.  Indeed,  existing  dr- 
oumstances  would  facilitate  such  a  game.  The  license,  ^'  Providence 
or  some  other  point  on  the  Miseiesippi  River^'^  asked  for  in  the  bill  <^ 
Mr.  Downes,  will,  doubtless,  through  the  organized  influence  of  Vicka- 
burgh  and  Jackson,  settle  down  ultimately  on  Vicksburgh,  a  point  on 
a  direct  line  between  Fulton  and  Mobile^  but  fully  eighty  miles  north  of 
the  direct  line  between  Fulton  and  New-Orleans.  Vicksburgh,  be- 
sides being  on  the  air-line  between  Fulton  and  Mobile,  can  be  opera- 
ted on  by  Mobile  vrith  a  road,  some  ten  miles  longer,  no  doubt,  but 
still  under  far  more  favorable  circumstances — cheap  construction,  un- 
broken continuity,  and  the  like — ^than  by  a  road  from  New-Orleans. 
In  addition  to  all  these  predisposing  facts,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  Vicksburgh,  Jackson  and  Brandon  road,  following  very  nearly  the 
straight  line  to  Mobile,  some  fifty-five  miles  of  a  road  between  Fulton 
and  Mobile  is  already  in  successful  operation.  In  this  way,  then,  it  is 
seen  that  New-Orleans  can  lose  the  trade  of  even  upper  Louisiana ; 
and  that  in  addition  to  the  self-evident  possibOity  of  such  a  loss,  ail 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  case  may  be  moulded  with  much 
advantage  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  possibility.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  effect  this  is,  simply  a  continuance  of  the  energy  that 
enriches  Mobile,  and  the  indifference  that  robs  New-Orleans.  Not- 
withstanding, therefore,  that  the  Mississippi  River  will  retain  for  New- 
Orleans  the  heavy  trade  of  Northern  Louisiana,  provided  she  takes 
proper  steps  to  control  the  freights  of  the  roads  penetrating  it,  yet  an 
injudicious  location  of  those  roads,  a  location  encumbering  by  cirooit- 
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QiiiB6B8  lier  rdations  with  it,  and  facilitatiiig  by  dif ectnees  the  relatioiis 
of  a  rival  with  it,  must  neoessaidly  divert  from  New^Orleans  not  only 
the  travel  on  these  roads,  but  also  that  particular  class  of  the  freights 
ovrried  on  them — ^packages  and  express  goods  generally — ^which  ad- 
dress themselves  specially  to  the  interests  of  her  wholesale  merchants. 

Hie  foregoing  remarks  have  pointed  out  briefly  the  policy  neoes- 
aary  to  be  taken  by  New-Orleans  in  promoting  her  rail-road  system ; 
— the  losses  in  money  that  she  has  sustained  by  neglecting  that 
policy  to  the  present  time ; — the  further  losses  in  money  she  will  be 
made  to  suffer  by  neglecting  it  for  even  a  few  weeks  longer,  and  the 
danger  to  which  she  has  exposed,  and  still  ^^oses,  even  her  very 
local  trade,  by  having  either  before  or  now  neglected  that  policy. 
On  all  these  grounds  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  unless  New-Or- 
leans gird  herself  up  quickly,  she  will  lose  even  the  last  resource  re- 
maining to  her,  her  corporate  credit  Let  her,  therefore,  be  up  and 
doing,  before  an  array  of  sober  figures— -declaring  her  weighed  in  a 
balance^  and  found  wanting — stand  in  the  way  of  the  negotiation  of  her 
bonds.  Let  her  take  up  ground  in  the  matter  of  a  Natchez  and  Red 
River  RaU-road,  before  the  donation  of  public  lands  be  wrested  to  the 
uses  of  Mobile.  But  let  New-Orleans,  before  all  other  thiiigs,  make 
a  bold  stroke  for  the  immense  sum  that  is  about  to  pass  over  to 
Charleston,  in  the  subscription  of  Louisville,  Nashville,  and  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  to  a  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail-road — a  sum  of 
12,500,000.  The  enthusiasm  attracted  to  this  road,  coupled  with 
the  general  approval  of  state  aid  to  public  works,  will  secure  a  Mem- 
phis and  Nashville  road,  in  state  and  county  subscriptions,  at  least 
11^00,000 ;  and  this  fact  swelling  the  stake  at  issue  in  this  instance 
to  $4,000,000,  the  omission  of  New-Orleans  to  secure  it  for  her  own 
purposes  will  show,  in  the  few  cases  indicated,  a  loss  in  money — ^not 
to  speak  of  loss  in  character — of  six  millions  of  dollars.  This 
Memphis  and  Nashville  road — Memphis  and  Louisville  junction 
road — being  of  such  overwhelming  importance  to  New-Orleans,  soma 
service  to  the  cause  of  that  city  may  be  done,  by  a  few  remarks  in 
reference  to  its  advantages  to  Western  Tennessee,  and  to  the  cities 
of  Louisville,  Nashville,  Memphis,  and  New-Orleans. 

Jackson,  in  Western  Tennessee,  is  350  miles  from  Mobile,  and  85 
from  Memphis.  Now,  assuming  that  the  present  freights  on  the 
Mississippi,  betwe^i  Memphis  and  New-Orleans,  be  not  at  all  re- 
duced— tbat  they  must,  will  be  demonstrated  by-and-bye,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  on  the  construction  of  a  Louisville  and  Memphis  Rail-road 
• — the  proportion  laid  down  in  the  February  number  of  the  Review,  as 
the  difference  of  transport  on  the  river  and  the  road,  will  make  the 
distance  of  Memphis  from  New-Orleans  equivalent  to  two  hundred 
miles  of  rail-road.  Jackson  being  removed,  suppose  90  miles  from 
Memphis,  may,  therefore,  be  regarded,  in  reference  to  transport,  290 
miles  from  New-Orleans,  while,  as  stated  before,  it  is  350  miles  from 
Mobile.  Here,  then,  is  a  difference  of  sixty  miles  of  rail-road  in 
&vor  of  New-Orleans,  which,  inasmuch  as  the  two  markets  may  be 
considered  equally  good,  will  show,  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  ton 
per  mile  of  road,  a  bonus  of  15  cents  per  100  lbs.  of  fireight,  from 
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the  country  around  Jaokaon  in  fiiTor  of  New-Orleans.  On  grain,  and 
other  heavy  cropa,  this  saving  would  amount  to  from  on&And-an-half 
dollars  to  three  dollars  a  year  on  everr  acre  under  oultivation.  This 
is  a  tangible  fact  for  the  tarmers  of  Western  Tennessee.  But  evMt 
assuming  that  such  were  not  the  &ct,  on  what  grounds  could  the  aid 
of  tJie  State  of  Tennessee  be  extended  to  a  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  a 
road  passing  tJirough  an  extreme  end  of  the  state,  and  buildiuK  up  a 
istf  outside  the  state,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  road,  running  ior  its 
whole  length  through  the  very  heart  of  the  state,  and  terminating  in 
the  two  chief  cities  of  the  stale  t  The  possibility  of  state  aid  to  that 
portion  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  running  through  T^uiessee,  to 
Uie  exclusion  of  a  Memphis  and  Nashville  road,  is  another  illuBtai- 
tion  of  the  position  to  which  New-Orleans  has  reduced  herself  by  her 
criming  indolence. 

To  New-Orleans,  MempMs,  Louisville,  and  Nashville,  the  import- 
ance of  a  Memphis  and  Ix>uisville  Rail-road  is  immense,  on  the 
ground  of  the  influence  of  that  road  on  river  insurances  and  river 
freights.  The  existing  system  of  carriage  on  Western  waters  is  a 
serious  drawback  on  the  best  interests,  industrial,  commercial  and  ag- 
ricultural,'of  Western  States  and  Western  Cities.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  inquire  here  what  the  cause  may  be,  whether  it  arises  from  a  com- 
bination of  boat-owners  in  the  one  case,  and  of  insurance  companies  in 
the  other,  or  from  the  natural  operation  of  a  slovenly  system  in  both 
cases ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  ia  very  little  doubt  that  an  intole- 
rable wrong  is  put  upon  our  tarmers,  merchants,  mechanics,  and  the 
people  of  the  river  states  generally,  by  a  tarilf  of  freights,  laid  on  ir- 
respectively of  distance  and  difficulty,  and  a  tariff  of  ri^s,  laid  an 
irrespectively  of  distance  and  danger.  The  freights  and  the  insurances 
between  New-Orleans  and  Memphis,  between  New-Orleans  aod 
Louisville,  between  New-Orleans  and  Pittabuz^h,  are  not  at  all  gradu- 
ated according  to  the  respective  degrees  of  time  and  of  hazard ;  conse- 
quently, the  business  centering  at  Louisville,  and  that  centering  at 
Homphis,  is,  assuming  the  Pittsburgh  freights  and  insuruices  reason- 
able, oppressed  evidently  with  an  exorbitant  transportation  tax. 

But  the  present  system  of  carriage  on  our  waters  is  open  to  ob- 
jection, on  the  ground  of  not  only  an  unfairly  graduated  tariff^  but 
on  also  an  additional  ground  of  extravagant  cost.  The  Chicago  Con- 
vention has  exposed  the  startling  fact,  that  the  eo»t  of  Iramporl 
on  Wegtem  rivers  it,  if  my  memory  serves  rightly,  ^ve  Umei  the  tint 
of  tran^ort  on  Lake  Erie.  The  impulse  felt  throughout  all  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Union,  will  leave  the  river  states  and  river  cities  &r 
behind,  if  a  transport  tax,  so  disproportionally  oppressive,  is  allowed 
to  weigh  down  their  prioress — a  tax  that  may  be  estimated,  by  re- 
flecting that  it  is  levied  on  a  trade  amounting  annually  to  several 
hundreds  of  millions  of  money. 

Much  of  the  extravagance  of  river  freights  are  certainly  referable 
to  the  slovenliness  of  the  existing  system  ;  but  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem would  seem  to  indicate  some  cause  besides  this.  Pittsbui^b  ia 
twenty  hundred  miles  from  New-Orleans  ;  the  navigation  as  high  aa 
Memphis — a  point  800  miles  up  stream — ia  safe  and  easy;  yet, 
though  the  remaining  twelve  hundred  miles  are  difficult  and  danger- 
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)ua,  transport  between  New-Orleans  and  Memphis  averages  more 
han  one-half  that  between  New-Orleans  and  Pittsburgh ;  whereas,  in 
x>nsideration  of  the  difTerence  in  distance  and  fecility,  the  navigation 
>etween  New-Orleans  and  Memphis  might,  in  comparison  with  that 
)etween  New-Orleans  and  Pittsburgh,  be  very  safely  set  down  at 
me-fourth.  If,  therefore,  boats  can  afford  to  work  from  New-Orleans 
x>  Pittsburgh  for  the  present  freights,  they  can  equally  well  afford  to 
^ork  between  New-Orleans  and  Memphis  for  one-half  of  the  present 
reights.  Seeing  from  this  that  our  existing  means  of  carriage,  en- 
mmbered  as  they  are  with  an  utter  want  of  system,  may  be  made  to 
reduce  the  cost  to  one-half,  by  an  equitable  graduation  of  freights  and 
nsurances,  may  it  not,  under  countenance  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
X)st  is  five  times  as  high  as  that  on  Lake  Erie,  be  concluded  with 
ilmost  absolute  certainty  that  the  influence  of  rail-road  regularity 
erill  reduce  the  present  cost  of  transport  on  our  rivers  to  at  least  one- 
fourth? 

A  Louisville  and  Memphis  rail-road  wUl  establish,  in  conjunction 
rith  it,  two  lines  of  first-class  boats,  one  on  the  Upper  Ohio,  con- 
lecting  with  the  rail-road  at  Louisville,  the  other  on  the  Lower 
^lississippi,  connecting  the  rail-road  at  Memphis  with  New-Orleans, 
.liese  boats  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  enterprise,  will  be  under  the 
ame  management,  and  therefore  by  the  influence  of  public  interests 
—the  cities  of  Louisville,  Nashville,  Memphis  and  New-Orleans — 
»ii  the  action  of  the  company,  will,  so  &r  as  consistent  with  an  hon- 
•rable  discharge  of  duty  to  the  stockholders,  subserve  directly  to  the 
»ublic  good.  The  time-telling  punctuality  of  these  rail-road  boats 
rill  work  the  trade  of  those  giant  rivers  into  a  system  of  the  most 
perfect  business-like  economy ;  the  certainty  of  freights  on  iLrrival  at 
ither  terminus,  will,  in  combination  with  die  spirit  and  the  plan  of 
nanagement,  reduce  the  heavy  transport-tax  with  which  the  energies 
»f  the  tributaries  of  New-Orleans  are  so  intolerably  oppressed.  These 
ines  of  packets  will,  however,  act  only  in  conjunction  with  the  rail- 
•oad ;  the  Ohio  valley,  between  Memphis  and  Louisville,  will  not 
)articipate  in  their  advantages.  Reducing  in  effect  the  distance  be- 
tween New-Orleans  and  Memphis  to  at  most  one-fourth,  the  impulse 
)f  this  cheap  transport  will  be  first  received  at  Memphis ;  from  Mem- 
3his  it  will  be  transmitted  over  the  rail-road  to  Nashville,  where  it 
^ill  act  like  a  magnet  in  attracting  to  her  furnaces  the  rich  metals  of 
she  Cumberland  slopes ;  from  Nashville  it  will  rush  along  the  rails  to 
Louisville ;  and  Louisville  forcing  it  on  by  the  additional  impulse  of 
ber  own  line  of  boats,  will  transmit  it  in  the  teeth  of  Cincinnati  to  a 
point  far  up  the  Ohio.  The  existing  burdens  will  continue  to  weigh 
down  other  river  cities ;  but  a  new  and  strong  spirit,  an  increased 
and  commanding  power,  will  be  felt  at  New-Orleans,  at  Memphis,  at 
Nashville,  along  the  line  of  the  road,  and  with  twofold  vigor  at  the 
point  where  all  the  influences  meet — at  Louisville.  Thus  it  is  that  a 
aew  life  will  be  infused  by  this  road  into  New-Orleans  and  all  her 
Iributaries ;  thus  it  is  that  Louisville,  in  her  mortal  struggle  with 
Z^incinnati,  will  be  disencumbered  of  the  causes  that  tie  her  hands ; 
;has  it  is  that  in  western  and  south-western  trade,  public  spirit  will 
35  VOL.  n. 
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supersede  private  interest,  punctuality  take  the  place  of  irrega* 
larity,  eoonom j  succeed  exorbitance ;  and  thus  it  is  that  all  these  con- 
ditions of  industrial  advancement,  drawing  us  in  effect  nearer  to  our 
great  natural  market,  will  give  an  energetic  impetus  to  our  trade,  and 
an  active  stimulus  to  our  industry. 


^^^y^ 


ART.  m -THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  AND  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1850,  is  an  article  in  review 
of  Ly ell's  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States ;  of  the  Speech  of  Web-  I  .,^^ 
ster  on  Slavery,  in  the  Senate,  March  7th,  1850  ;  and  of  some  other 
books  and  pamphlets  connected  with  America.  We  read  this  article 
some  time  ago,  and  as  we  read,  almost  involuntarily  drew  our  pendl 
around  some  passages  which  had  no  tendency  whatever  to  render  our 
southern  blood  very  cool.  \\^ 

The  object  of  the  above  article  is  to  show  the  present  state  of 
*  civilization"  in  the  land  of  Washington.     The  astute  Edinburgh  has 
made  the  discovery  that  we  are  a  tolerably  civil  people,  and  would  be 
more  so,  were  it  not  for  the  rudeness  of  the  western  states,  and  th^ 
slavery  of  the  southern.     Yet  it  consoles  itself  with  the  idea,  that  New- 

England,  with  her  common  schools,  her  abolition,  her  Daniel  Web 

sters  and  Horace  Manns,  will  bring  such  an  amount  of  civilization  into^^ 
the  common  mass,  as  will  leaven  the  whole  lump.      Abolition 
to  do  away  with  the  evil  of  southern  slavery,  and  the  civilization  of  th< 
East  is  to  counteract  the  barbarism  of  the  West.     It  says : 


**  As  the  spirit  of  the  slave  interest  is  embittered,  the  moral  spirit  o 
ahoUtum  is  resDimated  and  reinforced ;  and  as  the  barbarism  of  the  Wes 
presses  upon  Congress,  the  civiUzaium  of  the  East  puts  on  its  armor,  an& 
stands  on  more  vigilant  ground.'* — P.  191. 

The  tenor  of  the  article  is,  that  America  is  a  great  and  prosperous  ooua— 
try,  but  that  the  slavery  of  the  South,  and  the  "  barbarism"  of  the  West> 
are  blots  upon  her  escutcheon.     That  New-England  must  control  this 
slavery  and  barbarism.     That  she  is  the  nation — that  she  is  America. 
That  she  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  every  other  portion  of  the 
Union ;  and  especially  that  she  is  superior  to  the  South,  which  is   ^ 
worthy  of  damnation  on  account  of  slavery.     Hence  it  is,  that  the   / 
Edinburgh  Review,  unaccustomed  to  speak  well  of  the  United  States,  f 
now  lauds  them  unsparingly,  because  it  considers  New-England  the  ^ 
United  States,  and  New-England  is  the  land  of  abolition. 

It  is  too  frequently  the  case — ^indeed  we  might  say  it  is  always 
case — that  the  Southern  States,  in  any  work  upon  America,  are  re^ 
as  a  sin-polluted  community  of  people,  disgracing  the  confedei 
and  tolerated  only  because  they  may  some  day  be  converted,  and  tui 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  by  negro-loving,  witch-burning  New- 
land,  into  the  paths  of  redemption  and  political  salvation.     Noi 
are  quite  tired  of  this,  and  we  think  it  time  for  the  South  to  wai 
the  foul  imputations  cast  upon    her    character — imputations 
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olsonous  and  fiendish,  As  the  darts  leveled  by  ^  Apolyon"  against 
Christian." 

Now,  what  is  there  so  commendable  in  England,  that  the  Edin- 
ui^h  Review  should  look  upon  the  slavery  of  the  Southern  States 
nth  such  holy  horror  ?  Has  this  journal  no  pity  upon  its  white  slaves 
b  home,  that  it  should  come  across  the  ocean  to  shed  its  crocodile 
3ars  over  the  negro,  whose  dog  is  provided  with  more  meat  in  a  day 
lan  the  British  subject  gets  in  a  week  ?  Has  it  no  sympathy  for  the 
lillions  of  the  East,  whom  its  country  enslaves,  and  whose  cruelty  to 
lem  has  furnished  material  wherewith  to  make  a  Hastings  infamously 
amortal  1  What  does  it  say  to  the  bloody  scourge  whidi  its  country 
olds  over  the  bare  back  of  Ireland  1  What  does  it  say  to  one  nation  s 
iumphing  over  another,  impotent  and  imbecile  in  the  shackles  of  its 
itoxication  ?  What  does  it  say  to  the  thousands  of  starving,  dying 
peratives  in  the  factories  of  its  country — men,  women  and  children, 
did  in  bondage  along  with  the  &ctories — ^mere  hmnan  brutes,  the 
napping  of  whose  thread  of  life  causes  their  masters  less  concern  than 
he  breaking  of  a  thread  of  elongated  cotton  fibre  1 

As  the  medicines  which  a  skillful  physician  applies,  show  the  nature 
•f  the  disease  he  seeks  to  eradicate,  so  the  remedial  laws  passed  by 
.  country  show  the  nature  of  the  evils  they  seek  to  abolish.  Now,  in 
be  Westminster  Review,  parallel  in  date  with  the  Edinburgh  we 
xe  noticing,  is  an  article  styled  "  Summai^  of  the  Session,"  giving 
ji  account  of  the  principal  laws  passed  by  Irarliament  at  its  session  in 
.850,  from  January  13th  to  August  15th.  Speaking  of  some  criminal 
kct  passed  at  this  session,  it  says  : 

••  Three-fifths  or  more  of  the  criminal  calendar  consists  of  juveniles ;  and 
t  detracts  greatly  from  our  imagined  superiorities  of  jurisprudence  and 
mmanity — [those  superiorities,  we  suppose,  intimated  by  the  Edinburgh] 
—to  think  so  little  progress  has  been  made  in  dealing  with  this  prepon- 
lerating  mass  of  delinquency.  Incessantly  we  have  been  laboring  to  drain 
)flrthe  material  sewerage  that  endangers  personal  security  and  enjoy mentSy 
3ut  have  taken  little  heed  of  the  moral  sewerage  not  less  menacing,  which 
iccumulates  from  the  fluctuating  condition  of  a  commercial  state.  There 
s,  however,  not  less  need  of  outlet  and  difiusion  for  one  than  the  other  ; 
3ut  it  is  pent  up  in  prisons,  penitentiaries  and  solitary  cells,  in  lieu  of 
jeing  transplanted  to  new  territories,  &c.  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  ♦ 
'*  In  no  other  country  is  the  law  so  severe  towards  children,  and  yet  the 
aw  has  nowhere  clearly  defined  what  a  child  is — its  age  or  other  personal 
ittribute  that  fixes  crmiinal  liability.  Instances  there  are  of  children 
}eing  capitally  punished  at  a  very  tender  age ;  and  Lieutenant  Tracy  has 
lad  under  crimmal  discipline  ten  boys  under  eight  years  old,  and  one 
mder  five.  Liverpool  may  be  considered  a  brief  epitome  of  the  extremes 
)f  present  civilization ;  may  be  referred  to  for  illustrative  results  of  the 
outine  course  of  penal  treatment.  In  1848,  of  the  total  number  of  com- 
nittals,  66  per  cent,  were  re-commitments,  and  2Si  per  cent,  had  been  re- 
x>mmitted  four  times.  Culprits  have  been  committed  eighteen,  twenty- 
bur,  twentv-five  and  twenty-nine  times.  One  boy  of  fourteen,  who  had 
leen  committed  twenty-four  times,  was  five  times  discharged,  twice  im- 
prisoned for  a  fortnight,  once  for  two  months,  six  times  for  three  months, 
:nd sentenced  to  four  months*  imprisonment,  and  to  be  twice  whipped.  It 
ot  this  Dame  Partington's  work,  or  the  work  of  the  Naiads,  or  of  Sisy- 
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phna  1     What  must  not  Liverpool  pay  for  criminal  tnitioQ  ?     For  mere 

economy's  sake,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  improve  the  system  1  Parents 
actnally  drive  their  children  abroad  to  steal ;  pointing  out  the  propegty  to 
be  stolen,  and  refusing  food  nntil  the  theft  is  effected.  How  can  snck 
children  be  treated  as  criminals,  and  the  enemies  of  society  T  With  them, 
crime  is  a  profesdon,  like  that  of  a  soldier  or  a  doctor :  the  chances  of 
conviction  being  similar  to  the  soldier's  chance  of  a  wound,  or  the  doctor's 
chance  of  catching  infection.  The  children  call  the  prison  their  "  school," 
and  designate  theft  by  the  name  of  "  work."  In  London,  matters  are  not 
much  better :  the  older  prisons,  such  as  Newgate,  having  no  tacilities  ft* 
the  reform  of  juvenile  offenders,  and  the  new  ones  provide  snch  comptit- 
tivB  comforts  as  to  become  temptations  for  admission." — Wetlmniltr 
Ranew,  Oct.,  1850,  p.  72,  73. 

Now,  thank  God,  iu  the  benighted  South,  guilty  of  the  sin  of  h&J- 
ing  negro  slaves,  crime,  comparatively  speaking,  is  scarcely  known. 
We  might  almost  make  a  sweeping  assertion,  and  say,  juvenile  crime 
18  entirely  unknown.  We  have  no  "  preponderating  mass  of  delin- 
quency." We  have  no  "  moral  sewerage,  not  less  menacing"  than 
Uie  "  material  sewerage  that  endangers  personal  security  and  enjoy- 
ment." It  has  not  become  necessary  for  us  to  "  transplant  to  nev 
territories" — to  banish  from  our  states  "three-fifths  or  more  of  the 
criminal  calendar,"  consisting  of  juveniles.  We  have  no  need  to  send 
off  children  into  exile  to  prevent  their  committing  crime.  We  can- 
not boast,  as  England  may,  and  as  the  Westminster  asserts,  that  "in 
no  other  country  is  the  law  so  severe  towards  children"  as  in  our  : 
own.  We  can  boast  of  no  Sir  John  Pakingtone  and  Mr.  Monckton  ' 
Milne«es  mtroducing  acta  and  bills  into  our  legislature  "in  the  way  o( 
juvenile  expatriation."  We  are  ignorant  of  any  instances  among  us 
"  of  children  being  capitally  punished  at  a  very  tender  age."  We 
have  no  Lieutenant  Tracy,  who  has  "under  criminal  discipline  ten 
boys  under  eightyears  old,"  and  one  baby  in  the  same  predicament 
"  under  five."  We  have  no  city  which  "  may  be  referred  to  for  il- 
lustrative results  of  the  routine  course  of  penal  treatment."  We 
have  no  "  parents  who  actually  drive  their  children  abroad  to  steal; 
pointing  out  the  property  to  be  stolen,  and  refusing  food  until  the 
theft  is  effected."  We  liave  amongst  us  no  children  with  whom 
"crime  is  a  profession,"  and  who  "call  the  prison  their  'school,' 
and  designate  theft  by  the  name  of '  work.'  "  We  have  not,  we  ai 
mit,  arrived  at  that  degree  of  "civilization,"  in  which  our  people't 
children  are  sunk  to  sd  low  a  pitch  of  degradation  and  infamy,  u 
that  prisons  "  provide  such  comparative  comforts  as  to  become 
temptations  for  admission." 

It  seems,  also,  that  Mr.  Milnes,  at  the  last  session  of  Parliomrat, 
"proposed  to  moke  parents,  in  certain  cases,  responsible  for  the  of- 
fences of  their  offspring ;  an  innovation  sanctioned  by  high  authorities— 
the  Recorder  of  Birmingham  ;  Mr.  Kussell,  the  prison  inspector ;  and 
Mr.  Rushton,  the  able  ma^strate  of  Liverpool."*  Sir  J,  Pakiugton's 
Act  for  the  extension  of  Summary  JuritdUlion  in  Larceny,  extends 

B«r^  Oct.,  IBM,  p.  73. 
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summary  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  from  children  under  fourteen 
rs  to  those  under  sixteen.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  children 
er  sixteen  are  deprived  of  the  protection  of  jurj  trial,  and  left  to 
uncertainties  of  the  whims  and  ignorance  of  justices  of  the  peace, 
s  the  Westminster :  "  In  the  existing  constitution  of  the  magis- 
jy  especially  in  the  country,  such  innovations  cannot  be  too  vigi- 
Iv  watched  and  sparingly  attempted." 

Veil,  we  have  not  got  to  that  pitch  in  the  South  that  we  deprive 
dren  under  sixteen  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  intrust  their 
K)nal  freedom  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  magistrates,  by  giving  them 
mmary  jurisdiction^'  in  the  case. 

Lnd  why  is  il  that  we  have  scarcely  any  crime  among  us,  and 
iparatively  no  juvenile  criminals  1  Why  is  it  that  we  have  no 
utine  course  of  penal  treatment  1"  Why  is  it  that  we  do  not  de- 
^e  criminals  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  t  The  answer  is  simple  : 
pauper  population  of  England  and  of  Europe  generally,  is  shut 
by  our  negro  slaves.  Abolish  slavery  in  the  South,  supply  its 
se  by  European  serfs,  either  by  importation  or  by  degrading  the 
rer  classes  among  us  to  ^Ifill  the  menial  duties  of  the  slave,  and 
word  for  it,  the  southern  portion  of  our  confederacy  will  have 
ibers  of  juvenile  criminals  among  its  population,  and  others 
kse  profession  will  be  crime,  as  is  now  the  case  in  England,  and  as 
ecoming  the  case  with  accelerated  velocity  in  the  northern  states, 
ill  then  become  necessary  for  us,  as  well  as  for  England,  to  abol- 
jury  trial,  and  set  up  in  its  stead  the  "  summary  jurisdiction" 
»etty  tyrants  in  every  neighborhood,  hole  and  comer  in  the  country. 
1  the  southern  states,  the  planter  owns  his  slaves  and  makes  them 
ivate  the  soil.  He  feeds  and  clothes  them  well,  nurses  them 
^n  sick,  gives  them  time  to  cultivate  a  small  crop  for  themselves, 
on  Sunday  allows  them  to  go  to  whatever  church  they  please — 
ro,  or  not  go,  as  they  please — and  worship  God  just  according 
irhatever  creed  they  may  wish.  True,  there  is  a  penal  code  upon 
ry  plantation,  and  a  wholesome  restraint  is  exercised  over  the 
id  of  the  slave  by  the  certainty  of  corporal  punishment,  if  he  vio- 
(s  the  laws  enacted  by  his  master  for  his  good  government.  We 
e  yet  to  learn  that  any  people,  as  a  mass,  can  be  controlled  with- 
some  penal  code. 

^ow,  take  the  English  white  slave  on  the  other  hand.  His  master, 
;ead  of  working  him  upon  a  plantation  in  the  fresh  air,  with  na- 
^'s  &ce  smiling  in  loveliness  around  him,  shuts  him  up  in  a  factory 
nine,  forcing  him,  day  after  day,  to  breathe  an  impure  atmosphere, 
ch  Lb  deadly  poison  to  the  lungs,  and  which  will  hasten  him  on  to 
iTtsm  *and  a  premature  grave.  If  he  becomes  tired  of  his  slave, 
sells  him  to  some  other  owner  of  a  fiu5tory,  who  pays  the  original 
iter  the  debt  contracted  by  the  slave  with  him,  for  a  scanty  pit- 
ce  of  food  to  keep  his  own  soul  and  body  together,  and  to  satisfy 
cravings  of  hunger  within  the  systems  of  his  famished  babes ;  and 
1  the  slave  has  to  work  for  his  new  master  until  he  is  reimburses! 
the  amount  paid  the  old  master.  This  he  is  never  able  to  do ; — 
thus  he  may  be  transferred  from  master  to  master,  getting  more 
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i&d  more  in  debt  at  every  transfer,  until  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  the 
^reat  debt  of  nature,  which  so  destroys  his  resources,  that  his  inhuman, 
master  lets  him  sleep,  and  take  his  rest  within  a  cold  and  narroir 
couch  at  last,  simply  because,  in  paying  the  debt  of  nature,  he  ha9 
become  hopelessly  insolvent,  and  is  barred  from  all  possibility  of  ever 
again  coining  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  or  "  dropping  his  blood  for 
drachmas." 

The  English  slave  has  no  certainty  of  food  or  of  raiment.    Th^ 
southern  negro's  master  is  a  master  to  assist  and  protect,  as  well 
to  exact  labor.     Not  so  the  English  master.     His  sole  business  is 
drive  the  human  machine  as  long  as  the  breath  that  God  breathe<K_ 
into  its  nostrils  will  expand  the  lungs,  and  drive  the  blood  to  the  pe 
formance  of  its  functions.     Should  the  slave  become  sick,  he  has  n 
one  to  watdi  around  his  bed-side,  and  no  one  steps  forward  and  pa 
a  physician  to  administer  the  medidne  which  is  necessary  to  his 
oovery.     Not  even  the  self-interest  of  his  master  impels  him  to 
stow  any  attention  upon  his  slave ;  for  he  knows  that  as  fhst  as  on 
pauper  sickens  and  dies,  it  is  matter  of  rejoicing  to  another  who  ste[ 
forward  in  his  stead,  glad  to  be  himself  enslaved,  so  as  to  gather 
crumb  for  his  starving  little  ones.     True,  the  emaciated  form  of 
sick  slave's  wife  may  flit  like  a  shadow  around  his  bed,  and  his 
ear  may  be  burdened  by  the  cry  of  his  squalid  little  ones  for 
But  can  this  soothe  the  agony  of  the  dying  man — the  thought  tha 
when  he  is  gone,  no  one  will  care  for  the  pale  partner  of  his  ago] 
bosom,  and  lus  houseless  orphans  1    When  the  English  slave  sini 
upon  his  bed  of  sickness,  his  wealthy  owner  thinks  no  more  of 
save  to  visit  his  domicile  after  death,  and  turn  out  his  family 
under  the  sheltering  roo^  or  to  take  away  the  last  blanket  that  p 
tects  their  shivering  limbs,  to  pay  a  debt  which  was  oontracted  in  tb^- 
life-time  of  the  father,  to  prevent  the  offspring  of  his  loins  fro: 
dying  a  death  of  hunger. 

Should  the  slave  be  less  than  sixteen,  and  have  the  misfortune 
violate  a  law  of  the  realffi,  either  wilfully  or  innocently,  the  right 
trial  by  jury  is  denied  him,  and  the  "summary  jurisdiction"  of  s 
justice  of  the  peace  may  summarily  send  him  to  prison,  or  inflict 
upon  him  such  other  punishment  as  the  nature  of  the  alleged  ofience 
may  require.     Should  he  be  under  fourteen  years  old,  this  same 
"  summary  jurisdiction"  gives  the  justice  power  summarily  to  have 
the  alleged  offender  publicly  whipped. 

When  the  English  slave  becomes  old,  as  is  rarely  the  case  he  ever 
does,  his  master  is  no  longer  a  master  to  protect  and  take  care  of 
him ;  but,  under  the  weight  of  years,  the  disabled  automaton  goes 
down  to  his  grave  with  no  strong  arm  to  assist  him,  and  no  kind  hand  I 
to  ease  him  off  to  his  final  resting-place.     Not  so  with  the  n^ro 
slave  in  the  southern  states.     In  his  old  age  his  master  cares  for  hi 
and^  affords  him  that  supply  of  food,  raiment  and  attention,  which  i 
necessary  for  his  declining  years.     And  yet,  after  all  this,  the  Engli 
boaster  weeps  over  the  fate  of  our  negroes,  and  the  JSdinhurgh 
view  commends  New-England  abolitionism ! 

Now,  if  slavery  is  to  be  abolished,  let  us  abolish  it  m  its  w< 
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3iTns  first.  Let  us  abolish  it  where  it  proves  itself  a  curse.  And 
f  the  name  of  slavery  is  so  odious  as  to  require  its  abolition  where  il 
troves  a  blessing,  let  us  put  off  sacrificing  that  which  is  a  blessing, 
hotigh  it  may,  perhaps,  bear  a  bad  name,  at  least  until  we  abolish 
hat  which,  though,  it  may  not  bear  an  offensive  oognomenous  odor, 
8  in  itself  a  curse.  If  we  must  sacrifice  that  which  renders  the 
Ethiopian  happier  in  a  condition  of  bondage  than  under  any  other 
circumstances,  to  a  mere  dislike  of  the  word  slavery^  let  us  at  leasl 
>ut  off  doing  so  until  we  can  abolish  a  state  of  things  which  renders 
he  Anglo-Saxon  unhappy,  though  that  state  of  things,  in  familiar  par* 
Lance,  is  not  rendered  by  tiie  word  slavery.  If  we  must  abolish  sla- 
very, let  us  include  within  the  sphere  of  our  philanthropy  the  plough, 
[he  ser^  and  the  &ctory  operative.  Because  a  human  being  has  Sie 
misfortune  not  to  have  an  ebony  skin,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ac- 
cidentally cursed  with  being  white — is  this  any  reason  we  should 
exclude  him  from  our  efforts  to  make  the  captive  free  1 

Another  act,  which  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
was  an  act  for  allowing  a  few  of  the  Irish  slaves  to  vote.  Previous 
to  the  passage  of  this  act,  an  Irishman  must  have  had  property 
nrhose  nett  annual  income  would  amount  to  about  sixty  dollars.  Now, 
If  the  poor  wretch  of  a  Celt  has  a  nett  annual  income  of  something 
less  than  forty  dollars,  he  may  vote.  Ireland  has  a  popiQation  of 
ibout  one  and  a  half  millions.  Previous  to  the  last  Parliament,  only 
Iwo  per  cent.,  or  30,000  of  the  sons  of  Erin,  were  allowed  the  right 
3f  suffrage.  Lord  Desart  affirmed,  that,  if  a  property  qualification  of 
yrdy  forty  dollars  a  year  was  required  of  an  Irishman  before  he  was 
allowed  to  vote,  it  would  add  to  the  list  330,224  voters,  and  that 
this  would  be  a  "  gigantic  stride  toward  universal  suffrage."  "  Ex- 
traordinary to  relate,"  says  the  Westminster,  "  this  was  combated  by 
%  bishop,  who  denied,  on  the  authority  of  his  own  statistical  inquiries 
that  any  such  numerical  increase  would  ensue."  "  Lord  Stanley,* 
continues  the  same  Review,  '^  affirmed  that  two-thirds  of  the  rate- 
|)ayers  were  not  fit,  from  education,  habits  or  position,  to  exercise 
the  franchise ;  and  establishing  so  low  a  standard  would  throw  into 
the  scale,  under  the  influence  of  agitators,  the  whole  weight  of  num* 
\ieTS  against  property." 

We  give  these  facts  in  order  to  show  the  condition  of  England's 
nation  of  slaves.  It  seems  that  Lord  Stanley  and  others  are  aS*aid  to 
emancipate  these  slaves,  because  it  would  throw  the  "  whole  weight 
>f  numbers  against  property." 

There  was  also  an  act  passed,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  Inspection  of 
[Joal  Mines  in  Britain."  This  act  authorizes  the  secretary  of  state  to  ap- 
point inspectors,  whose  business  it  is  to  visit  the  coal  mines  of  the  king- 
iom,  at  all  reasonable  hours  by  day  and  by  night,  to  see  if  they  be  properly 
lighted,  ventilated,  &c.  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  in  her  work  termed  the 
'  Wrongs  of  Women,"  gives  us  a  soul-sickening  picture  of  the  manner 
n  which  English  slaves  are  treated  in  coal  mines.  They  are,  or  were, 
x>mpelled  to  place  collars  around  their  necks,  attach  themselves  to 
^rs,  and  thus  making  beasts  of  draught  of  themselves,  get  down  on 
iieir  all-fours,  and  draw  coal  up  an  inclined  plane,  through  entrances 
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too  narrow  for  them  to  stand  upright.  Even  female  slaves,  in  an  ad> 
vanced  stage  of  pregnancy,  were  compelled  to  perform  this  labor  in 
this  manner.  If  England,  then,  would  confine  her  philanthropy  to  Ute 
passage  of  such  acts  as  the  above,  for  the  amelioration  of  her  coal 
miners,  it  would  be  far  better  for  her  and  her  subjects. 

So  great  i^  the  propensity  of  the  English  master  to  require  undue 
labor  of  his  slave,  that  various  acts  have  been  passed,  seeking  to  rega- 
late  the  matter.  The  Westminster  remarks,  that  ''it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  powerful  interests  or  opulent  delinquency  cannot  find  an 
escape  from"  the  wording  of  English  statutes.  It  cites  as  an  example 
the  Factory  Acts  of  1844  and  1847.  These  acts  were  intended  to  forw 
bid  the  working  of  young  persons  and  females  for  protracted  hours. 
To  prevent  evasion,  relays  or  shifts  were  forbidden.  In  spite  of  the 
particularity  with  which  the  act  was  worded,  its  provisions  were  dis- 
regarded, on  account  of  some  want  of  technicality  by  the  local  magis- 
trates, and  the  court  of  exchequer  sanctioned  their  conduct.  ''  All  of 
these  subterfiiges  were  in  the  face  of  the  known  int^iition  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  plain  literal  construction  of  the  statute." 

The  Westminster,  in  its  "  Summary  of  the  Session,"  gives  us  what 
it  terms  ''  the  staple  products  of  the  session."  It  presents  the  title  of 
about  a  score  of  acts,  and  out  of  the  twenty,  fifteen  are  passed  in  re- 
ference to  the  pauperism,  taxation,  and  crime  of  English  slaves.  Think 
of  it !  Three-fourths  of  the  legislation  of  one  session  of  Parliament 
devoted  to  regulating  slavery  in  England !  And  yet  the  Edinbiugh 
Review  hopes  much  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  South  by  Yankee 
abolition ;  but  seems  to  hope  for  nothing  from  it  in  reference  to 
Englbh  slavery — simply,  we  suppose,  because  abolition  has  no 
sympathy  for  anything  which  is  not  negro  in  its  character. 

We  have  thus  reviewed  the  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, because  its  enactments  show  the  state  of  slavery  among  the 
British  masses.  We  return  now  more  immediately  to  the  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  every 
thing  good,  according  to  this  article,  is  to  come  out  of  New-England 
abolition  and  New-England  *'  civilization."  Now,  what  is  the  fact  in 
reference  to  this  civilization  ?  Let  us  take  a  view  of  it.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  in  Yankee-land  they  have  a  great 
many  common  schools,  and  that  the  opportunities  for  every  one  to 
obtain  the  rudiments  of  a  scholastic  education  are  better  perhaps  tlian 
in  any  other  country.  It  is  true,  also,  that  there  are  many  books, 
papers,  magazines,  &c.,  published  among  the  negro-lovers,  and  that 
the  press  is  in  a  high  tide  of  prosperity.  Yet  in  view  of  the  character 
of  these,  and  the  effects  produced  thereby,  we  are  almost  constrained 
to  think  that  Sir  William  Berkeley,  one  of  the  colonial  governors  of 
Virginia,  was  not  very  far  wrong  when  he  thanked  God  that  there 
were  no  free  schools  and  planting,  and  hoped  there  would  not  be  any 
"  these  hundred  years."  "  For,"  said  he,  "  learning  has  brought 
heresy,  and  disobedience,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has 
divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  government.  God  keep  us 
from  both!" 

No  one  can  look  at  the  state  of  things  produced  in  the  North  by 
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the  foul  Bpirit  of  abolition,  without  seeing  that  the  elements  of  dis- 
organization which  produced  the  anarchy  of  the  French  Revolution, 
are  at  work  among  them.  The  two  principal  of  these  elements  are 
religious  fanaticism  and  the  steady  influx  of  the  pauper  and  barbae 
rian  population  from  Europe. 

The  odor  of  Puritanism  still  clings  around  much  of  the  population 
of  the  North.  And  what  was  that  Puritanism  ]  It  was  a  spirit  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  which  had  no  very  definite  object  in  view,  save 
to  make  the  human  family  suffer  the  pangs  of  purgatory.  It  was  a 
gigantic,  gloomy  monster,  stalking  about  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  hanging  a  shroud  of  despair  around  all  peace,  all 
enjoyment,  and  all  earthly  Imppiness.  The  Fourth  of  July  orator  and 
the  penny-post  have  a  never-failing  theme  in  discoursing  of  the  vir- 
tues and  the  noble  deeds  of  the  Puritans.  Macaulay,  in  his  historv 
of  England,  makes  a  remark  in  reference  to  this  class,  than  whicli 
nothing  is  truer.  Speaking  of  habit,  in  some  portions  of  Great  Britain, 
of  baiting  bears  and  other  animals,  he  says  of  the  Puritans  who  ful- 
minated their  anathemas  against  the  spectators  of  these  scenes,  that 
they  did  not  do  so  on  account  of  the  cruelty  to  the  worried  animal, 
but  on  account  of  the  fact,  that  the  lookers  on  seemed  to  enjoy  them- 
ielves  / 

It  is  certain  that  the  Puritans  did  not  care  for  the  cruelty  to  bears ; 
or  if  they  did,  their  bowels  of  mercy  yearned  with  more  tenderness 
over  the  suffering  brute  than  over  a  suffering  fellow-mortal.  In  the 
name  of  religion,  they  could  bum  at  the  stake  victims  whom  they 
accused  of  withcraft.  They  could  pollute  the  sacred  name  of  Salem, 
by  calling  after  it  the  spot  which  witnessed  these  fiendish  exploits. 
They  could  force  Roger  Williams  into  banishment,  to  avoid  being 
burned  at  the  stake  for  a  heretic,  because  he  could  not  see  that  they 
were  right  in  wearing  the  livery  of  the  court  of  heaven  to  serve  the 
devil  in.  They  could  pass  the  black  code  known  as  the  "Blue 
Laws." 

These  were  some  of  the  results  of  the  spirit  of  Puritanism,  called, 
in  our  day.  Abolition.  Disguised  as  it  now  is,  we  can  still  see  the  main- 
spring of  its  sentiment  and  action : — thatls,  an  earnest  wish  to  prevent 
people  from  enjoying;  themselves.  It  pretends  to  act  through  motives 
of  philanthropy,  we  know.  But  what  Mr.  Calhoun  says  in  his  famous 
letter  to  Mr.  King,  while  in  France,  in  regard  to  the  philanthropy  of 
English  abolitionists,  is  equally  true  of  the  philanthropy  of  Yankee 
abolitionists.  The  distinguished  South  Carolina  Senator  said,  as  was 
true,  that  this  pretended  philanthropy  of  England  was  only  a  cloak 
to  conceal  baser  and  more  sordid  motives.  So  of  northern  aboli- 
tionists. Jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  South,  whose  pros- 
perity is  dependent  upon  slavery,  so  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Kettell, 
a  rara  avis  in  the  North,  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Review,  they 
would  destroy  this  element  of  our  prosperity,  and  consequently  of 
our  happiness.  Not  satisfied  with  preparing  a  stage  among  them- 
selves on  which  may  appear  a  Danton,  a  Robespierre,  or  a  Marat, 
they  would  erect  a  platform  at  the  South,  on  which  they  might  wit- 
ness the  tragedy  of  San  Domingo  renewed  and  re-enacted. 
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Philanthropy  indeed !  It  sleeps  at  its  post  whenever  it  should  be 
wide  awake.  Abolition  can  msJce  a  great  deal  of  noise  over  negroes 
until  they  are  set  free,  and  then  it  cannot  afford  them  an  inch  of  ground 
(ipon  which  to  rest  the  sole  of  their  foot.  Witness  the  conduct  of 
Abolition  Ohio  towards  the  emancipated  negroes  of  Randolph,  whom 
this  great  statesman  endeavored,  by  a  provision  of  his  will,  to  settle 
upon  her  soil — paying  too  much  attention,  for  so  sagacious  a  man,  to 
the  protestations  of  philantliropy  for  the  blaclcs  by  northern  abo- 
litionists. Not  one  foot  ofland  would  Ohio  concede  to  these  negroes, 
but  espolled  them  absolutely  and  unconditionally  beyond  her  limits. 
And  Ohio  is  not  singular  in  this.  Others  of  the  northern  states 
look  with  a  very  jealous  eye  upon  the  existence  of  negroes  amongst 

The  Edinbui^h  Review  hopes  every  thing  from  Northern  Abolition 
and  Northern  Ctvilitatum.  Under  the  head  of  Civilization  it  embraces 
religion,  of  course,  usingthatwordinits  broadest  acceptation.  For, 
says  the  article : 

"  He  {Sir  Chsrles  Lyell)  is  very  cnrioaa  about  all  leliginus  manifeBta- 
tions,  as  every  wise  men  muat  be,  who  knows  how  much  masl  be  inferred 
from  them  as  to  popular  intelligence  eod  the  Btate  of  education,  and  the 
moral  heart  of  a  community.  The  faiths  of  the  muItitiKle  muM  be  studied 
by  those  who  would  know  their  own  times,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  wise 
by  those  who  would  foresee  the  coming  time." — P.  180. 

Well,  let  us  examine  some  of  the  religions  of  the  North,  as  set  forth 
by  this  article,  deduced  from  the  observations  of  Lyell : — those  re- 
ligions which  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  that  "  civilization"  from  which 
the  Edinburgh  Review  expects  so  much.      Hia  Review  says,  that — 


"  New-Englandisin  truth  a  muscamof  sectarian  carioiitieB.  No  mater- 
nal church  keeps  down  fanaticism,  and  no  court  matmers  suppress  or 
chasten  the  free  expression  of  it  by  word  and  deed,"— P.  IBO. 

Very  well;  let  us  inspect  this  museum.     "Sir  Charles  Lyell," 


"  He  heard  il  . 
pect  to  experience  on  the  first,  Becond  and* third  day  previous  to  their  ci 
version,  just  as  a  medical  lecturer  might  expatiate  to  his  pupils  on  tne 
progress  of  a  well-known  disease ;  and  the  complaint,  he  added,  ia  a  seri- 
oQs  one,  and  very  contagious,  when  the  feelinga  have  obtained  sd  entire 
control  over  the  jod^ent,  and  the  new  convert  is  in  the  power  of  the 
preacher ;  he  himself  is  often  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  eathumasm 
as  to  have  lost  all  command  over  bia  own  heated  imagination." — P.  181; 

The  Review  continues : 

"Bat  such  a  preacher  belongs  to  a  well-known  genus  in  church  history. 
The  most  memorable  of  them  waa  perhaps  Peter  the  Hermit.  Rclirious 
madness  is  also  a  form  of  mania  well-known  in  lunatic  asylums,  and  out 
of  them."— P.  181. 

This  is,  perhapa,  one  of  the  least  harmless  tanaticisma  of  northein 
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^  civilization."  But  this  civilizaiian  has  also  given  rise  to  Millerism. 
The  23d  day  of  Ootober,  1844,  we  believe,  was  the  time  appointed 
by  the  madman,  Parson  Miller,  for  the  end  of  time.  New-England 
Puritanism— or  rather  the  same  spirit  which  produced  Puritanism — 
had  only  to  be  turned  through  another  channel,  and  Millerism  was 
the  result.  So  great  was  the  mania  of  this  ism,  that  the  '^  civUized** 
Yankees  who  embraced  its  tenets,  would  not  gather  in  the  products 
of  their  farms,  but  passed  their  time  in  watching  for  the  destruction  of 
all  things,  engaging  in  such  revelries  and  orgies  as  might  have  put  to 
blush  the  bacchanalian  revelries  of  old.  And  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
reports  of  newspapers,  guided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  temptations  as 
well  as  evils  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  we  might  well  imagine  that  Venus 
herself  would  have  looked  upon  the  orgies  of  the  misled  assemblies 
of  Millerites  with  the  same  pleasure  with  which  she  regarded  one  of 
Uie  festivals  devoted  to  her  at  Paphos. 

Even  after  the  23d  of  October  had  passed,  the  blinded  fanaticism 
of  this  maniac  sect  contended  that  the  parson  had  only  made  a  slight 
mistake  in  his  arithmetic,  and  that  the  end  was  still  near  at  hand. 
In  Boston — yea,  in  Boston,  the  home  and  the  world  of  the  North 
American  Review — ^as  well  as  in  divers  other  places,  these  people, 
true  to  their  instinctive  propensity  penny- wards,  turned  their  own 
and  their  neighbors'  madness  to  account.  Shops  for  the  sale  of 
"  ascension  robes"  were  found  in  the  universe  of  the  North  American 
Review,  and  in  various  other  boroughs  of  Yankee  land.  Boston 
shop-men  went  so  far  as  to  advertise  '^  ascension  robes  for  going  up 
into  heaven !"  Strange,  strange  madness,  to  think  the  end  of  time 
was  at  hand,  and  still  stranger  to  think  that  Bostonians  would  have 
any  need  for  such  robes  as  these !  Surely  they  were  not  designed  for 
home  consumption. 

An  English  bookseller  at  New-York  assured  Sir  C.  Lyell,  "  that 
even  as  far  south  as  Philadelphia" — ^that  city  which  evinces  its 
brotherly  love  by  brother  breaking  brother's  head  in  continuous 
riots — "  even  as  far  south  as  Philadelphia,  there  was  a  brisk  demand 
for  such  articles,  and  that  he  knew  two  individuals  in  New- York  who 
sat  up  all  night  in  their  shrouds  on  the  22d  of  October !"  "  Several 
houses,"  continues  Sir  Charles,  "  were  pointed  to  us  between  Ply- 
mouth and  Boston,  the  owners  of  which  had  been  reduced  to  poverty 
by  their  credulity,  having  sold  their  all  towards  building  the  taber- 
nacle, in  which  they  were  to  pray  mcessantly  six  weeks  previous  to 
their  ascension." 

Sir  Charles  saw  Macbeth  performed  in  the  Millerite  Tabernacle, 
which  was  sold  for  a  theatre,  and  was  told  by  some  of  the  party 
*'  that  they  were  reminded  of  the  extraordinary  sight  they  had  wit- 
nessed in  that  room  on  the  23d  October  of  the  previous  year,  when 
the  walls  were  all  covered  with  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  and  when 
a  crowd  of  devotees  were  praying  in  their  ascension  robes,  in  hourly 
expectation  of  the  consummation  of  all  things." 

Sir  Charles  alleged  to  a  New-England  friend,  that  the  numerous 
followers  of  Miller  and  Smith  '*  did  not  argue  much  in  favor  of  the 
working  of  their  plan  of  national  education ;"  and  we  will  add,  that 
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it  does  not  argue  much  in  favor  of  New-England  *^  civilization,"  of 
^hioh  the  Edinburgh  Review  thinks  so  highly.  He  was  told,  as  an 
extenuation  of  this,  that  a  great  manj  of  the  Mormons  came  from 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  that  other 
people  besides  parson  Miller  had  set  exact  times  for  the  end  of  all 
things,  and  had  led  many  astray. 

"  Other  apologists  observed  to  me/'  says  Sir  Charles,  "  that  so 
long  as  part  of  tiie  population  was  very  ignorant,  even  the  well  edu- 
cated would  occasionally  participate  in  £i.natical  movements :  for  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  being  very  contagious,  resembles  a  famine  fever, 
¥4iich  first  attacks  those  who  are  starving,  but  afterwards  infects 
some  of  the  healthiest  and  best  fed  individuals  in  the  whole  com- 
munity."— What  an  excuse !  say  we. — Now  we  are  ready  to  admit 
that  edtication — using  the  word  in  its  limited  sense — is  very  good  in 
its  place.  But  it  will  not  stave  off  fanaticism.  The  common  branches 
of  an  English  education  are  no  preventive  of  this  disease.  On  the 
contrary,  a  shallow  draught  at  the  Pierian  spring  is  &vorable  to  i$,. 

Then,  in  addition  to  Millerism  and  Mormonism,  we  have  at  the 
North  rampant  Fourierism^  and  an  advocate  for  "  higher  law"  in 
the  person  of  one  who  commenced  his  career  in  life  by  runniug  away 
from  his  father'^  house,  and  seeking  an  asylum  in  the  sunny  South* 
Here  he  was  welcomed  with  the  warmth  of  Southern  hearts,  ever 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  misfortune,  to  the  honorable  post  of 
teacher  in  Union  Academy,  at  that  time  the  most  respectable  semi- 
nary of  learning  in  Putnam  county,  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  North,  has  he  shown  a  grateful  heart  for  the  favor 
bestowed  upon  him  1  On  the  contrary,  the  viper  raises  his  head  to 
strike  the  bosom  of  the  section  which  gave  it  shelter.  Some  there 
may  be  who  revile  the  South  because  they  honestly,  in  their  igno- 
rance, believe  slavery  to  be  a  great  evil.  But  this  man  knows  the 
contrary.  He  has  lived  at  the  South,  and  again  a  few  years  ago  he 
paid  a  visit  to  this  section,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
slavery  as  it  is,  and  slavery  entirely  different  from  what  he  falsely 
and  maliciously  represents  it  to  be.  With  the  lie  in  his  mouth,  and 
the  poison  of  asps  under  his  tongue,  he  makes  haste  to  do  evil,  and 
his  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood. 

But  we  have  digressed.  Let  us  return  to  Fourierism  and  '*  higher 
law."  And  first  of  the  latter. — It  is  a  principle  of  the  Jesuits,  we  be- 
lieve, or  at  least  it  has  been  so  charged,  that  a  man  may  make  a  de- 
claration, and  even  take;an  oath,  at  the  same  time  making  a  "  men- 
tal reservation"  by  which  what  he  promises  or  swears  to  may  be 
avoided,  and  he  be  guilty  of  no  falsehood  and  perjury.  Place  a 
Jesuit  upon  the  stand,  and  swear  him  to  tell  "  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  and  he  will  very  willingly  take  the 
oath.  Yet  he  will,  at  the  same  time,  except,  in  his  oion  mind,  the 
relation  of  facts  which  he  does  not  wish  to  disclose ;  and  sure  enough, 
when  questioned  in  reference  to  these  facts,  he  will  either  profess 
ignorance  in  relation  thereto,  or  state  things  which  he  knows  to  be 
fidse.  Yet  he  has  taught  his  conscience  not  to  chide  him  for  it,  upon 
the  principle  that  he  stipulated  with  his  conscience  to  lie  when  he 
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eame  to  such  things  as  he  did  not  wish  to  make  known.  He  has 
conformed  with  his  understanding  of  the  obligation  he  has  taken  upon 
himself,  and  it  matters  not  how  others  understood  him.  Of  course, 
no  one  who  is  not  utterly  corrupt  at  heart,  will  contend  for  any  such 
principle.  No  one  who  has  any  regard  for  truth,  honor,  honesty  or 
good  morals,  will  be  guilty  of  such  a  gross,  palpable,  bare&ced  dis- 
regard of  them  all. 

So  &r  from  its  being  correct  for  men  to  make  mental  reservations, 
and  avoid  their  obligations  and  their  oaths  by  placing  such  construc- 
tions upon  them  as  their  own  interest  or  wishes  may  dictate,  it  would 
be  criminal  for  a  man  to  carry  out  the  only  proper  construction  of  an 
obligation  which  he  knew  was  misapprehended  by  others  to  mean 
something  not  contained  in  its  legitimate  interpretation.  To  illus- 
trate :  if  A  enters  into  a  written  agreement  with  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F, 
and  A,  through  superior  or  technical  knowledge,  sees  that  the  instru- 
ment stipulates  something  for  which  B  and  the  others  did  not  bargain, 
he  is  bound  in  good  morals  not  to  place  the  legal  and  literal  construction 
upon  it,  but  so  to  construe  it  as  to  make  it  mean  what  he  knew  his 
fellows  to  understand  it  to  mean.  And  why  is  this  so  ?  For  the 
obv  ious  reason  that  B  and  the  others  made  only  such  an  agreement 
as  was  indicated  by  their  understanding  of  the  instrument.  They 
think  that  A  understands  it  just  as  they  do.  On  the  other  hand,  A, 
knowing  that  his  fellows  do  not  understand  the  agreement  as  he  does, 
would  be  acting  criminally  to  put  such  a  construction,  though  a  legi- 
timate one,  upon  the  instrument,  as  would  defeat  what  all  the  balance 
considered  the  bargain. 

The  philosophy  of  the  thing  is  this :  words  are  but  signs  of  ideas, 
and  by  consent,  one  word  may  be  as  well  employed  to  represent  an 
idea  as  another.  And  if  B  and  the  others,  through  choice  or  igno- 
rance, make  a  set  of  words  represent  a  written  agreement  which 
actually  means  something  else,  the  true  agreement  is  that  which  exists 
in  the  intention,  and  not  that  which  is  actually  created  by  the  words. 
When  a  person  takes  upon  himself  an  oath  or  an  obligation,  in  an 
enlightened  and  Christian  country,  that  construction  is  the  proper  one 
which  is  placed  upon  it  by  those  who  are  immediately  concerned,  or 
by  those  who  have  authority  to  tell  what  it  means.  A  makes  B  a 
deed  to  some  land,  and  by  ignorantly  using  a  technical  expression,  cre- 
ates a  greater  estate  in  him  than  was  intended.  Now  B,  so  far  as  he  can 
f  regulate  the  matter,  is  bound  to  be  governed  by  the  intention  of  A, 
rather  than  by  the  exact  technical  meaning  of  the  deed.  In  the  State 
of  Georgia,  equity  powers  are  vested  in  a  Chancellor,  and  "  special 
jury."  The  special  jurors  are  sworn  to  render  their  verdicts  "  accord- 
ing to  equity,  and  the  opinion  they  entertain  of  the  evidence."  The 
Chancellor  explains  to  the  jury  that  the  word  equity^  in  their  oath, 
does  not  mean  their  crude  notions  of  natural  equity,  but  that  legal 
equity,  which  is  bound  by  certain  legal  rules  and  precedents.  There- 
fore the  juror  must  be  guided  in  his  understanding  of  his  oath  by  the 
Chancellor,  who  has  authority  to  tell  him  what  it  means.  A  owes  B 
an  account,  the  amount  of  which  B  knows  nothing  about.  He  cannot 
recover  this  account  of  A,  at  law,  because  of  the  very  ignorance  of  its 
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amount.  In  equity,  however,  he  may  compel  A  to  answer  vhst  he 
justly  owes  him,  and  then  there  would  be  no  reason,  it  would  seem, 
why  a"  special  jury"  should  not  award  hima  decree  for  the  amount  acv 
knowledged  to  be  due  lum.  But  A  shows  that  this  account  has  beoi 
running  four  years,  and  is  therefore  barred  by  the  statute  oflimitationa, 
Yet  what  effect  should  this  have  upon  the  eguitable  claim  of  B  t 
Would  not  the  jury,  under  their  oath  to  be  guided  by  eqvity,  be  com- 
pelled to  render  a  verdict  for  the  amount  claimed  by  B,  and  even  al- 
lowed to  be  due  by  A  ?  Clearly  not  Because  the  Chancellor  has 
authority  to  explain  to  the  jury  the  meaning  of  the  oath  they  have 
taken.  He  explwns  to  them  that  they  are  to  be  governed  in  their 
equity  hy  certaicHzed  Je^fa^  rules,  and  one  of  these  legal  rules  is,  that  ao 
account  of  four  years'  standing  is  not  recoverable,  either  in  law  or  in 
equity,  because  it  is  baired  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  when  a  senator  takes  his  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  is  to  be  guided  by  the  inter- 
pretation placed  upon  this  instrument  by  proper  authority,  and  the 
parties  who  formed  it — not  by  the  dictates  of  "  higher  law,"  Other- 
wise we  should  have  as  many  constitutions  as  there  are  senators  and 
representatives  in  Congress, 

Now,  the  principle,  on  which  the  claims  o{ higher  law  rest.  Is  this; 
Wbeu  a  man  takes  his  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  he  excepts,  in  his  own  mind,  the  carrying  out  of  those  clauses 
which  relate  to  slavery.  He  makes  a  "  mental  reservation,"  in  tak- 
ing  his  oath,  that  he  will  not  support  that  part  of  the  Constitution 
which  runs  counter  to  "  higher  law."  This  is  the  way  in  which  he 
appeases  his  conscience.  And  although  he  may  persuade  himself 
that  he  is  guiltless,  still,  in  the  eye  of  God  and  honest  men,  he  is 
guilty  of  a  perjury,  whose  blackness  is  enough  to  damn  a  miiverse. 

We  have  alluded,  in  a  foregoing  portion  of  this  article,  to  the  con- 
duct of  Ohio,  in  excluding  the  emancipated  negroes  of  John  Randolph 
from  her  boundaries.  Since  that  paragraph  was  penned,  we  see  tnat 
Indiana,  by  a  provision  in  her  new  Constitution,  has  virtually  s^d  that 
a  negro  shall  not  stay  withia  the  state.  In  Pennsylvania,  they  are 
makmg  a  move  towards  the  same  object.  In  tite  land  of  abolition, 
where  they  have  so  much  sympathy  for  the  negro  slave,  they  seem 
to  have  none  for  the  free  negro,  and  none  at  all  for  tlie  white  stave. 
The  following  paragraph,  which  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  new^a- 
pers,  shows  how  they  do  things  in  the  land  of  abolition  and  Wo- 
man's Bights  Associations.  It  is  headed  "Free  Labor  on  Free 
Soil :" 

"At  a  late  moedng  of  the  shirt-makers  of  New-York,  one  of  them 
staled  thai  she  bad  been  making  furthe  California  trade,  shirts  for  two  firm* 
in  Maiden  Lane  and  Willi  am -street,  .{which  eke  named,)  at  6d.  and  Sd. 
a  piece,  per  dozen.  They  were  to  be  well-stitched  in  every  way,  and  al) 
that  she  could  make  was  two  dozen  weekly,  and  to  work  day  and  night. 
She  further  stated,  that  she  had  not  eaten  any  kind  of  meat  in  three 
weeks  but  once,  when  she  was  asked  to  dine  by  a  friend,  of  whom  she 
got  a  good  dinner." 

Comment  is  unnecessary.     Not  long  ago  we  noticed  in  the  Satur- 
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day  Evening  Post  a  warning  tx>  girls,  against  the  following  practioe 
of  large  shirt-making  establishments,  in  some  of  the  northern  cities. 
The  proprietors  woidd  advertise  for  five  hundred  girls  to  make  shirts* 
Well,  the  five  hundred  girls  would  apply  for  work,  and  the  owners 
of  the  establishment  would  require  a  deposit  of  one  dollar  from 
each  female,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  safe  return  of  the  linen  they  took 
to  make  the  shirts,  and  also  as  a  guarantee  that  the  work  should  be 
done  well.  The  dollars  were  deposited,  the  linen  taken  away,  and 
faithfully  made  into  nether  garments,  and  returned  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  establishment.  These  would  receive  them,  but  declare  that 
the  linen  was  ruined,  turn  the  poor  girls  olF,  retain  the  money,  and 
thus  get  their  shirts  made  for  nothing,  and  make  five  hundred  dollars 
in  the  bargain.  They  next  advertised  for  five  hundred  more  girls, 
who  would  likewise  be  compelled  to  bend  their  emaciated  frames 
over  their  work,  by  the  dim  rays  of  the  midnight  lamp,  hoping  to 
gain  a  small  pittance  of  food,  be  absolutely  robbed  of  their  only  dol- 
lar, probably  borrowed,  and  then  be  turned  off  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  ruined  the  linen.  And  such  is  the  philanthropy  of  the  land 
of  abolition ! 

Not  long  ago,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  we  believe,  there  was  a  "  high- 
ly-respectable young  lady,  one  of  the  elite  of  the  city,  who  abscond- 
ed from  her  &ther^s  house,  to  become  the  bride  of  a  negro  scoundrel, 
who  enticed  her  off.  Then  there  was  a  clergyman  found  base  enough 
to  unite  the  two  in  wedlock.  It  is  stated,  we  believe,  that  he  expos- 
tulated with  the  young  lady  for  some  time ;  but,  finding  her  inexo- 
rable, proceeded  to  tie  the  knot.  The  parents  were  abolitionists,  and 
had  taught  their  daughter  that  a  colored  skin  made  no  difference. 
To  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  professions,  they  sought  out  their 
daughter,  tore  her  away  from  the.  bosom  of  her  Othello,  and  placed 
her  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Such  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  aboli- 
tionism. 

We  have  not  time  or  space  to  notice  any  more  of  the  northern 
irnis,  which  go  to  make  up  "  civilization.^^  We  have  said  enough,  for 
the  present,  in  regard  to  them.  Let  us  add,  that  at  the  South  we 
have  none  of  these,  and  thank  God  for  it.  We  are  confident  we 
owe  our  exemption  from  them  to  negro  slavery. 


ART.  lY.-MEMPHIS.  AND  ITS  MANUFACTURING  ADVANTAGES. 

The  attention  of  the  South-west  seems  to  be  now  strongly  attract- 
ed to  the  establishment  of  manufactories  for  the  raw  material  of  its 
own  growth.  Instead  of  being  surprised  at  this,  it  is  matter  of  spe- 
cial wonder,  that  our  political  economists  have  not  long  since  placed 
the  subject  in  a  proper  light  before  the  public  mind.  No  people  can 
\)e  truly  independent,  or  permanently  prosperous,  who  do  not  produce 
for  themselves  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  subsistence.  So  far  as 
this  is  furnished  by  agriculture,  an  agricultural  people  are  indepen- 
dent.    But  as  agriculture  alone  will  not  provide  all  that  is  necessary 
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for  sustenance  or  comfort,  commerce  and  manufactures  must  be  re> 
sorted  to,  that  the  deficiency  may  be  supplied.  Where,  from  the  ac- 
cidents of  climate,  soil,  or  other  causes,  certain  necessaries  cannot  be 
produced,  or  prepared  for  use  by  manu&cturing,  commerce  interposes 
to  supply  what  is  wanting.  So  far  the  people  of  that  region  must  he 
dependent  upon  those  of  a  more  &vored  clime,  and  their  dependence 
is  involuntary  and  inevitable.  But  where  the  earth  yields  every  ne- 
cessary product,  and  every  facility  is  at  hand  for  preparing  these  pro- 
ducts for  use,  if  the  people  rely  on  commerce  for  supplies,  they  fix 
upon  themselves,  by  their  own  choice,  the  shackles  of  voluntary  de- 
pendence upon  regions  more  industrious,  shrewd  or  enterprising. 

Commerce  is  not  to  be  undervalued.  As  no  one  country  upon  the 
earth  does  produce  all  that  custom  has  made  necessary  for  civilized 
life,  an  interchange  of  commodities  is  indispensable.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  bind  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  together  by  the  ada- 
mantine bonds  of  mutual  necessity,  and,  limited  to  its  legitimate 
sphere,  becomes  a  blessing  of  the  highest  order.  But,  if  we  trust  to 
it  for  all,  instep  of  looking  to  it  only  as  auxiliary,  we  commit  an 
error,  fatal  in  its  consequences.  Hitherto  the  South-west  engaged 
chiefly  in  agricultural  pursuits  ;  and  through  the  channel  of  commerce, 
supplying  their  wants  by  the  exchange  of  the  raw  material  for  the 
manufactured  article,  has  seemed  to  be  wholly  unaware  of  the  suici- 
dal policy  which  they  have  adopted.  They  have  sent  to  a  market 
abroad  their  cotton,  their  tobacco,  their  hemp,  and  even  their  lum- 
ber, to  be  returned  to  them  manu&ctured  into  forms  suited  to  their 
wants.  Can  any  one  have  ever  doubted,  but  that  this  was  all  wrong, 
who  reflected  on  the  subject  for  a  moment?  Why  should  we  give  to 
our  neighbor  two  pounds  of  cotton  for  one  in  a  manufectured  form, 
where  we  can  as  easily  preserve  the  whole,  by  manufacturing  it  our- 
selves 1    That  we  can  do  so,  is  certain. 

To  England  and  the  northern  states  we  have  been,  and  yet  are, 
tributary  for  our  cotton  fabrics.  Is  it  because  there  is  any  insur- 
mountable impediment  in  the  way  of  our  producing  these  fabrics  by 
our  own  labor  ?  Certainly  it  is  not.  The  material  for  the  formation 
of  every  sort  of  machinery  is  abundant  at  our  doors.  The  skill  to  mould 
this  material  into  necessary  form  is  amongst  us.  The  substance  to  be 
operated  on  is  the  product  of  our  farms,  and  at  present  the  staple  of 
our  commerce.  Hhe  all-pervading  power  of  steam  offers  its  incalcu- 
lable force,  to  supply  the  defect  of  the  impetus  derived  from  water. 
By  its  superior  economy,  it  supersedes  even  the  motive  power 
of  water.  What,  then,  but  total  blindness  to  our  own  interest,  pre- 
vents us  from  at  once  embarking  in  the  great  enterprise  of  asserting 
our  independence,  de  fa^to,  by  the  establishment  of  manufkctories  ? 
To  the  infant  cities  of  the  South-west,  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  impor- 
tance. Some  of  them  have  become  conscious  of  the  truth,  and  are, 
through  the  medium  of  manufactures,  pressing  with  great  strides  to 
vast  wealth  and  permanent  prosperity.  Others  are  lagging  in  the 
race,  and  soon  will  be  falling  "  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  unless 
they  arouse  from  their  torpor. 
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We  are  happy  to  see  indications  of  a  proper  spirit  manifesting 
emselves  in  Memphis. 

To  say  nothing  of  two  large  merchant  flouring  mills  now  in  "  die 
Q  tide  of  suco^»ful  experiment,"  with  another  still  more  extensive, 
pidly  advancing  to  completion — a  ship-yard  fbi  the  building  of 
eam-boats — ^two  extensive  machine-shops  and  foundries — ^besides 
Lrious  other  muiufactories  of  minor  importance — we  have  now  the 
atification  of  seeing  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  erected  in 
ir  suburbs,  and  speedily  to  commence  operations. 
The  building  of  the  Memphis  Manufacturing  Company  is  125  feet 
ng  by  50  feet  in  width — ^three  stories  high,  besides  the  attic.  Tlie 
wer  floor  contains  the  cards  and  their  appendages ;  the  second  story 
le  looms,  with  their  machinery ;  the  third  story  contains  the  spindles, 
«. ;  while  the  warpers,  &c.,  occupy  the  attic. 

One  wing  from  the  centre,  running  back  80  feet,  two  stories  high, 
occupied  on  the  lower  story  by  the  engines  and  machine-shop,  and 
a  the  upper  by  the  machinery  for  the  woollen  manufacture. 
Another  wing  at  the  east  end,  parallel  with  the  former,  W  feel 
ng  by  40  in  width,  two  stories  high,  contains  in  the  first  story  the 
illower,  picker,  &c. — the  second  story  at  this  time  unoccupied. 
The  entire  building,  including  the  wings,  is  built  in  the  most  sab- 
ftntial  manner  of  brick,  and  covered  with  slate. 
There  is  in  fit)nt  a  vestibule  or  tower  12  by  20  feet,  in  which  the 
urease  runs  up  to  each  story,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  to  contain 
e  bell. 

Tlie  stack  is  built  with  air  flues,  to  prevent  it  from  cracking  from 
e  heat,  and  is  sixty-five  feet  high. 

There  are  two  engines,  with  12  inch  cylinders  and  4  feet  stroke, 
bich  were  built  by  Lent,  South  &  Shipman,  of  New- Albany,  In- 
Bna,  with  three  boilers  28  feet  long  and  36  inches  in  diameter, 
Lth  double  flues. 
The  machinery  contracted  for,  which  is  now  all  in  the  mill  ready 

commence  operations,  does  not  occupy  one-half  the  space  in  the 
^sent  building.  There  are  now  in  the  mill  2,160  spindles  for  cot- 
ki,  and  24  cotton  looms,  with  all  the  cards  and  other  appurtenances 
fc<sessary  to  their  complete  operation.  The  machinery  is  of  the 
^t  class,  and  embraces  all  the  latest  improvements  of  the  day.  It 
^s  built  by  Messrs.  Jenks,  Painter  &  Co.,  of  Alleghany  Qty,  Pa. 

r.  Jenks  is  a  man  of  the  highest  reputation  as  a  machinist,  having 
'Ustructed  and  put  in  operation  some  of  the  best  cotton  mills  in 
^  country,  under  the  supervision  of  Gen.  James,  of  Providence,  R. 
>  and  he  has  fully  sustained  his  high  reputation  in  this  contract. 

There  is  also  on  hand  a  full  set  of  machinery  for  manufacturing 
c^llen  goods,  with  210  spindles,  for  the  spinning  of  woollen  filling 
^  making  jeans  and  linseys  suitable  for  negro  clothing. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  above  machinery  ready  for  operation,  in- 
aiding  thirty  acres  of  ground,  (on  Wolf  River,  above  the  U.  8. 
»vy-Yard,)  and  all  the  buildings,  together  with  the  dwelling-houses 
^<5essary  for  the  accommodation  of  tiie  operatives,  will  reach  nearly 
^ty  thousand  dollars. 

36  VOL.  n. 
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Hie  mill,  when  filled  witli  maddnerj,  which  is  intended  to  be  done 
at  an  early  day,  will  contain  5,760  spindles,  and  112  looms,  with  all 
the  appurtenances  necessary  to  their  complete  operation,  which  wilL 
require  an  additional  capital  of  about  the  same  amount. 

The  product  of  the  mill  at  present  is  intended  to  be  heavy 
burgs,  jeans  and  linseys,  as  also  yams,  from  No.  4  to  No.  10. 

Ihis  b  but  a  hasty,  and  somewhat  imperfect  sketch,  of  the  pion 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  at  Memphis.     That  it  must  succeed  ii 
sel^  and  give  impulse  to  many  establishments  of  similar  character, 
cannot  be  deemed  problematical. 

A  new  era  b  indeed  opening  upon  the  prosperity  of  Memphis, 
beginning  of  a  system,  which,  if  energetically  prosecuted,  will  maki 
her  the  Queen  Qty  of  the  Mississippi  River,  as  Qndnnati  is  of  th( 
Ohio. 

Memphis  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  South  and  West 
bined,  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  especially  of  the  coarser  qualit; 
of  goods.  It  also  has  advantages,  which  no  other  point,  in  either  th 
South  or  the  West,  can  pretend  to  claim.  There  is  more  cotton  sol 
at  this  point,  by  the  planter  who  produces  it,  before  it  passes  into 
hands  of  the  commission  merchant,  with  his  items  of  storage,  dray  ag^^^s, 
insurance,  and  commissions,  than  at  any  other  point  in  the  Unitf  d 
States.  Of  the  whole  amoimt  of  cotton  shipped  from  this  place 
nually,  being  but  little  short  of  150,000  bales,  not  5,000  are 
on  account  of  the  planter. 

And,  although  Memphis  is  not  considered  as  being  in  the  centre 
the  cotton-growing  region,  yet  the  Memphis  cottons,  in  point  of 
ity,  are  inferior  to  none  in  the  United  States,  as  evidenced  by  tb»^ 
fact,  that  they  have  always  taken  the  premiums,  wherever  they  hav^^ 
been  placed  in  competition  with  any  other  of  the  short  staple  cottona 
And  I  doubt  not  that  their  character  will  be  fully  sustained  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  World's  Fair,  which  is  shortly  to  take  place  at  London— 
where,  I  learn,  that  her  interests  are  to  be  represented,  and  where  she 
will  come  in  competition  with  the  cotton-growing  region  of  the  whole 
world. 

Consequently,  there  is  no  other  point  at  which  so  favorable  an  op- 
portunity is  ailbrded  of  always  having  a  market,  from  which  to  pur- 
chase a  regular  supply  for  consumption,  from  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducer :  thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  of  employing  a  large  surplus 
capital,  in  a  stock  of  the  raw  material  in  advance  of  its  being  required 
for  use,  not  only  saving  the  loss  of  interest  upon  that  amount  of  capi- 
ta], but  also  avoiding  the  loss  in  the  weight  of  the  raw  material,  which  is 
no  mean  item,  as  every  one  can  testify  who  has  had  much  experience 
in  handling  that  article. 

Memphis  is  situated  below  the  mouths  of  all  the  rivers  which  drain 
the  grain-growing  states  of  the  West,  and  being  the  first  market  at 
which  they  concentrate,  the  means  of  living  must  be,  consequently, 
as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  than  elsewhere.  At  all  events,  abundant  sup- 
plies are  thus  insured  to  an  indefinite  extent,  without  trouble,  risk  or 
delav,  to  the  consumer. 

The  best  coal  on  the  Ohio  River  can  be  delivered  at  this  place  for 
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^wo  dolliirs  and  forty  cents  per  ton,  that  being  less  than  half  the  prioe 
2>aid  for  an  article  in  the  East,  of  quality  inferior  for  driving  ma- 
chinery. The  Naumkeag  Mill,  at  Salem,  pays  five  dollars  per  ton, 
«nd  consumes  about  1,860  tons  per  annum. 

Hie  peculiar  character  of  our  domestic  institutions  in  the  South  is 
such,  as  almost  entirely  to  drive  out  of  employment  a  large  class  of 
"worthy  laborers,  who  would  otherwise  be  called  into  requisition  to 
iill  up  the  stations  of  domestic  servitude,  necessary  to  be  filled  in 
every  community.  And  the  idea  that  some  odium  might  attach  to 
their  character  for  self-respect,  by  being  thrown  into  juxtaposition 
with  the  slave,  prevents  them  from  entering  into  competition  for  that 
class  of  service,  entirely. 

And  as  there  is  no  other  field  for  profitable  employment  for  that 
dass  of  laborers,  who  are  well-suited  for  operatives  in  a  ootton  fac- 
tory, hence  their  services  can  be  procured  at  lower  rates  in  the 
slave-holding  states  of  the  South,  than  in  the  free  states  of  the 
North. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  Memphis.     We 
might  prosecute  the  subject  still  farther  with  equal  force  of  reasoning. 
We  might  dilate  upon  our  climate,  which  guards  us,  alike  from  the 
icy  chains  of  winter,  and  the  torrid  heat  of  a  more  southern  summer ; 
which  leaves  our  streams  at  all  times  open  to  navigation,  for  the  ex- 
portation of  our  products  or   the   reception   of   supplies;    which 
whitens  our  hills  and  valleys  with  the  product  of  the  plant,  without 
which  civilized  man  could  scarcely  now  find  clothing ;  which,  in  point  of 
salubrity,  yields  to  few  other  regions  of  our  continent ;  the  centre 
of  a  countn[?  rich  in  almost  every  useful  vegetable  and  mineral  pro- 
duction.    The  youthfiil  giant,  who  reaches  with  one  hand  the  lakes  of 
the  North,  and  with  the  other  the  ocean,  bays  and  gulfs  of  the  sunny 
South,  unites  them  in  a  fraternal  embrace,  and  invites  them  to  pour 
their  treasures  at  his  feet.     All  this,  and  more,  far  more,  we  might 
Say,  with  justice,  but  for  the  present  we  forbear.     We  cannot  but 
Aope,  that  more  experienced  heads  and  practised  pens,  will  prosecute 
Uie  theme.     We  earnestly  invoke  their  aid,  that  our  city  may  be  exr 
^bited  as  she  is,  and  as  she  must  become,  unless  destroyed  by  the 
^Wort-sighted  policy  of  her  own  sons. 
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The  splendid  domain  of  Lower  Louisiana,  which,  like  Holland, 
s  been  reclaimed  from  the  waste  of  waters,  is  justly  considered 
^•Tiong  the  brightest  jewels  of  the  republic,  and  furnishes  to  the 
*^orld  an  evidence  of  what  the  indomitable  enterprise  and  energy  of 
^^Ur  people  may  achieve,  even  under  that  sultry  sun  of  the  South, 
"^^liich  has  been  so  much  slandered. 

The  cost  of  the  levees  which  have  been  constructed  in  Louisiana 
^f^nnot  be  less  than  from  12  to  15,000,000  dollars,  and  yet  withal 
"^^  ey  have  not  afforded  protection  to  the  immense  interests  at  stake. 


PUBUO  LANDS  An>  Lsvua. 


The  public  mind  has  been  aroused  to  the  subject,  and  for  nearly  Hxm 
years,  investigations  have  been  conducted  of  the  most  rigid  and  com- 
prehensive c^racter,  tending  to  elucidate  the  great  pn^lem  uf  oni 
future  safety. 

In  all  the  re^ons  of  doubt  and  conjecture,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ir- 
rive  at  one  &ct  which  every  one  'will  admit,  and  that  is,  the  work  d 
protection  is  too  vast  to  be  accomplished  entirely  through  the  unaid- 
ed resources  of  a  single  state,  however  wealthy  and  powerful  she 
may  be. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  Congress,  at  a  late  session,  donated  to  the 
state  a  large  area  of  inundated  lands,  to  be  appropriated  for  purpoaei 
of  improvement,  and  the  effort  is  now  being  made  in  tiiat  body  W 
extend  the  grant  so  as  to  include  the  uhale  of  such  or  similar  landi 
within  our  limits.  The  proposition  is  certainly  but  a  (air  one,  and  if 
acceded  to,  will  in  no  respect  esceed  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

By  the  letter  o^  Mr.  Butterfield  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
we  leam  that  1,719,188  acres  of  land  in  Louisiana  subject  to  ovm- 
flow,  have  been  sold  by  the  United  States,  and  that  of  the  laud»- 
which  will  remain  the  property  of  the  government  after  the  swsmp 
and  overflowed  lands,  granted  by  the  act  above  referred  to,  to  (1m 
state — it  is  estimated : — 

4,700,000  UTCB  have  been  in  mukel  10  jtaxa. 


exclusive  of  the  lands  in  the  Greensburg  District — their  survey* 
having  been  reported  fraudulent. 

ITie  Commissioner  says  of  these  lands  remaining  to  the  govem- 
ment,  and  which  are  colored  on  his  map  before  us  yellow:  "llwj 
are  poor,  scarcely  averaging  second  and  third  quality — their  timber 
chiefly  pine,"  &c, 

Mr.  John  Wilson  having  been  dispatched  from  the  Land  Oflwe  W 
season,  to  examine  minutely  the  public  lands  of  Louisiana,  made  • 
report  on  his  return,  which  embodies  so  much  that  is  interesting  and 
useful,  not  only  to  our  own  citizens  but  strangers  seeking  invest- 
ment here,  that  we  can  do  no  more  acceptable  service  thm  to  ex- 
tract at  large  from  his  pages  : 

"  On  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  the  lands  in  the  interior  ap- 
pear to  be  generally  high  and  rolling  from  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  state  to  Baton  Rouge,  where  the  hills  give  place  to  a  low,  alluvial 
formation.    The  river,  in  its  serpentine  course,  occasionally  approaches 
those  high  lands,  and  again  receding,  all  the  margin  of  the  strcaiD 
between  the  pointa  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  table-land  i* 
low  and  wet.     On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  throughout  the  stat9v 
for  some  distance  in  the  interior,  it  is  mostly  of  that  character,  and^ 
ihlling  back  from  the  margin  of  the  stream,  generally  terminates  id^ 
lakes  or  swamps. 

The  average  fall  from  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  at  the^ 
bank  of  the  river,  to   a  distance   of  forty  arpens  back  from  th^'^ 
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■uurgin  of  the  stream,  has  been  found  by  a  series  of  observations,  I 
ms  informed,  to  be  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet ;  and  where  there  is 
no  swamp  in  the  rear,  to  be  twelve  feet.  Hence,  when  there  is  a 
rise  in  the  river,  (which  frequently  happens,)  the  water  is  precipitated 
wjth  great  force  and  velocity  upon  the  rear  lands.  To  protect  those 
Ittids,  and  to  prevent  injury  to  the  front,  necessarily  accruing  from 
such  overflows,  levees  or  embankments  are  thrown  up  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  of  greater  or  less  base  and  elevation,  according  to 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  Where  creeks  or  bayous  enter  into  the 
Mississippi,  their  banks  must  also  be  leveed  or  their  mouths  closed, 
otherwise  the  high  waters  of  the  Mississippi  flow  into  them  and  in- 
undate the  rear  lands. 

These  levees,  on  the  average,  appear  to  be  about  five  feet  high, 
thirty  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  seven  and  a-half  feet  wide  at  top ; 
hmcQ,  the  constructing  and  keeping  of  them  in  repair  are  very  ex- 
pensive.   Moreover,  tie  current  of  the  river  being  very  rapid  and 
the  banks  alluvial,  those  banks  are  subject  to  great  and  rapid  abra- 
sions ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  prudence  and  safety,  therefore,  the  levees 
are,  and  must  be,  constructed  some  distance  back  from  the  margin  of 
the  stream.     Between  the  levees  and  the  enclosures  of  the  planters, 
space  is  always  left  for  a  public  road,  that  being  the  highest  and  dry- 
est  ground,  and  tiiierefore  best  adapted  for  that  purpose,  the  rear  lands 
being  so  wet  that  they  are  frequently  impassable.     The  proprietors 
of  the  lands  fronting  on  the  rivers,  creeks,  bayous,  &c.,  are  tiius  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  a  considerable  portion  of  their  very  best  lands, 
by  the  necessity  for  making  these  levees  and  the  peculiar  topographi- 
oal  features  of  the  country. 

From  the  foregoing  description,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  lands 
ftx>nting  on  rivers,  creeks,  bayous,  and  water-courses  subject  to  over- 
sow, must  be  protected  by  safe,  strong,  and  sufficient  levees,  and  that 
t|ie  omission  to  secure  a  single  tract  will  bring  ruin  and  desolation 
<>n  all  the  adjacent  country ;  and,  therefore,  all  of  such  lands  remaining 
^ke  property  of  the  government  must,  of  necessity,  be  leveed  at  the 
Expense  and  cost  of  the  citizens  of  Louisiana.     All  the  rear  lands 
^liat  are  of  any  value  have  been  reclaimed  by  the  construction  and 
^rpetuation  of  those  levees ;  and  thus,  so  far  as  any  of  those  lands 
fcve  been  sold  by  the  government,  (and  it  is  believed  *that  hundreds 
thousands  of  acres  of  such  lands  have  been  sold,)  the  govern- 
^:)aent  has  been  so  far  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  Loui- 
^ftiana,  for  none  of  those  lands  would  have  been  disposed  of  had  they 
^r^ot  thus  been  reclaimed. 

It  is  impossible  by  any  written  description  to  convey  an  adequate 
^^ea  of  the  present  condition  of  a  great  part  of  Louisiana ;  to  be 
^^"-ealized,  it  must  be  witnessed.  For  hundreds  of  miles  I  found  the 
"^■vhole  bank  of  the  stream  under  water ;  and  in  other  places  the  river, 
^:s»ving  broken  through  the  embankments  or  levees,  was  rushing  oyer 
'fcl^e  country  with  the  force  of  a  torrent,  carrying  ruin  and  destruction 
^  ^1  its  course.  Where  the  levees  were  sufficiently  high  and  strong  to 
"^sist  the  pressure  of  the  water,  l^e  rear  lands  were  inundated  by 
~ke  river  flowing  through  the  crevasses  or  creeks,  ^.,  until   the 
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whole,  except  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  front  land  next  the  lereea, 
was  overflowed.  A  great  number  of  plantations  and  settlements 
were  entirely  submerged,  and  the  only  mode  of  access  or  egress  left 
to  the  inhabitants  was  by  boats,  or  platforms  erected  where  practi- 
cable, on  frames,  above  the  surrounding  waters.  This  state  of  thin^ 
was  not  limited  to  the  country ;  some  of  the  villages  or  towns  aloDg  I  ^ 
the  river  were  in  a  like  condition — the  streets  being  wholly  under  I  ' 
water.  The  inhabitants  were  thus  deprived  of  every  opportunity  of  ■  ^ 
engaging  in  any  industrial  pursuit,  and,  consequently,  of  the  means 
of  earning  subsistence,  as  the  land  could  not  be  cultivated ;  and  in 
many  cases  there  was  not  sufficient  dry  ground  on  which  to  cut  wood 
for  fuel  for  the  steamboats  that  navigate  the  river.  The  cattle  had 
taken  refuge  on  the  most  elevated  spots,  and  were  seeking  a  scanty 
subsistence  from  the  leaves  of  bushes  or  the  tops  of  the  young  cane, 
and  frequently,  getting  into  deep  water,  were  carried  away  by  the 
force  of  the  current  and  drowned. 

The  scene  for  many  miles  thus  presented  was  harrowing  in  the  e^- 
treme,  and  appeals  to  every  principle  of  humanity  for  all  the  suoco' 
and  relief  that  can  be  extended  in  the  premises.     Neither  was  it  teK^^ 
porary  in  its  character,  for  I  was  assured  by  many  that  it  was  near-^y 
as  bad  last  year  and  the  year  before,  and  that  there  had  been  l^^^i^ 
little,   if  any,  abatement  of  the  evil,  since  the  early  part  of 
January. 

It  is  estimated  that  property  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  doll 
has  been  destroyed  ;  and,  although  the  city  of  New-Orleans  ancL 
considerable  portion  of  the  southern  section  of  the  state  have 
preserved  by  the  drainage  of  the  surplus  water  through  the  crev 
and  over  the  country  above,  those  portions  of  the  state  can  have       no 
guarantee  of  any  immunity  from  a  like  infliction  till  a  radical  rem^^sdy 
be  applied. 

By  an  examination  of  the  able  report  on  tbe  internal  imp: 
ments  of  Louisiana,  made  by  A.  D.  Wooldridge,  Esq.,  State 
neer,  in  January  last,  a  copy  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  h 
with,  from  my  own  observation,  and  from  information  derived  fcr — om 
many  intelligent  gentlemen  living  in,  or  who  had  recently  visited        ^*- 
rious  sections  of  the  state,  the  impression  was  made  on  my  n^^  ind 
that  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  government,  and  most  of  HIci^osq 
the  property  of  individuals,  within  the  following  limits,  had  ta^-^eo 
submerged  during  the  whole  of  the  present,  and  a  great  part  of      ^ 
past  year,  and  that  preceding ;  that  is  to  say,  between  the  MUsUrd/^ 
and  Otuichita  Rivers^  extending  to  the  high  lands  on  the  west  sid^  ^ 
the   Ouachita  ;  those  tnthin  some  miles  on  each  side  of  the   UpSP^ 
Red  River ;  those  along   the  Lower  Red  River;  the  lands  in  ihe 
South-eastern  District^  and  those  along  the  Gulf  coast,  as  shown  ^ 
the  accompanying  diagram  of  the  state.     The  northern  boundary  o^ 
those  last  mentioned  to  be  determined  by  actual  observation.    Th^ 
lands  between  East  and  West  Pearl  Rivers  were  also  designated  a^ 
of  like  character.     Subsequently,  in  an  interview  with  the  Surveyor""^ 
General  and  several  of  the  deputies,  I  was  satisfied  that  this  improa — -^ 
sion  was  correct. 
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Having  thus  briefly  described  the  peculiar  character  of  the  country, 
and  the  action  had  in  relation  to  the  grant  made  by  the  act  of  the  3d 
of  March,  1849,  to  aid  the  state  of  Louisiana  in  draining  the  swamp 
lands  therein,  1  beg  leave  to  present  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  evil 
under  which  that  state  now  suffers,  the  remedy  for  that  evil,  and  the 
benefits  which  will  flow  from  the  adoption  of  that  remedy. 

By  tracing  the  dividing  ridges  between  the  sources  of  the  waters 
that  flow  into  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  those  which  flow 
north  into  the  lakes,  east  to  the  ocean,  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
extending  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
boundaries  thus  described  extend  from  the  twenty-ninth  to  the  forty- 
ninth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  average  from  the  tenth  to  the 
twenty-seventh  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Washington,  embrac- 
ing an  area  of  about  one  million  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand 
square  miles. 

This  region  has  been  settled  with  unexampled  rapidity ;  and  as 

improvements  keep  pace  with  the  settlements,  it  is  reasonable  to 

•uppose  that  the  whole  country  is  now  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly 

drained  into  the  Mississippi  than  when  in  a  state  of  nature.     Then,  no 

doubt,  a  great  quantity  of  water  was  collected  in  pools  and  swamps, 

and  there  remained  until  carried  ofl*  by  gradual  evaporation.     This, 

of  course,  so  far  relieved  the  bed  of  the  stream  ;  but  as  the  lauds  are 

opened  up  by  cultivation,  this  water  is  discharged  at  once  into  the 

*ivcr,  thus  adding  to  its  volume. 

This,  it  is  believed,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
xvaters  of  the  Mississippi  for  the  few  years  past ;  but  whether  it  is 
^he  principal  cause  or  not  I  cannot  say,  as  1  have  not  the  dat£l  to  enable 
to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  the  matter. 
All  the  water  collected  in  the  immense  region  above  mentioned, 
[cept  that  carried  ofl*  by  evaporation,  has  no  outlet  but  the  Mississip- 
pi, and  the  regions  in  the  south  inundated  by  it.     The  facts  presented 
To  the  eye  are  suflicient  to  show  that  the  river,  with  a  bed  averaging 
^ot  more  than  a  mile  in  width  through  the  lower  part  of  the  state, 
«nd  towards  its  outlet,  is  not  suflicient  to  carry  ofl*  the  surplus  water 
^hus  accumulated.     No  labored  calculation  of  the  amount  of  water 
<»ollected,  and  of  the  capacity  of  the  river,  is  required  to  prove  this 
truth— it  is  established  in  heart-rending  evidences  of  the  sufferings  of 
our  fellow-citizens  in  that  region.     The  questions,  then,  arise,  in  what 
way  and  by  what  means  shall  the  evil  be  abated  1    The  old  system 
of  leveeing  has  been  found,  by  many  years  of  patient  trial,  to  be  in- 
aufllicient,  and  in  adopting  a  new  plan,  permanent  security  should  be 
tiie  great  desideratum. 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  state 
of  Louisiana  is  not  the  only  sufferer  from  this  undue  accumulation  of 
water  in  the  Mississippi.  Portions  of  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi are  in  like  condition,  and  any  means  adopted  with  reference 
to  Louisiana  alone  must,  to  a  considerable  extent,  prove  abortive,  so 
long  as  the  overflow  from  the  Mississippi  finds  its  way  through  the 
states  above  to  the  low  lands  of  that  state. 
The  first  suggestion  in  relation  to  this  matter  is  to  make  such  im- 
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proyementB  in  the  bed  of  the  river  as  will  enable  it  to  discharge  the 
greatest  amount  of  water  in  the  least  time.    This  can  be  done,  after 
a  careful  survey  of  the  stream,  by  straightening  its  channel,  com- 
mencing at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  working  upwards  as  far  as  neces- 
sary.    Thb  would  abridge  considerably  the  length  of  the  stream, 
increase  its  velocity  somewhat,  cause  it  to  deepen  its  channel,  keep 
it  clearer  of  obstructions  than  it  now  is,  and  have  a  tendency  to  pre-      ! 
vent  the  abrasions  of  its  banks.     Thoise  abrasions  are  now  chieflj 
found  in  the  bends,  where  the  waters,  rushiug  with  great  force  against 
the  alluvial  shores,  continually  wash  them  away,  and  increase  the  evU 
from  year  to  year. 

The  plan  heretofore  adopted  to  some  extent,  of  straightening  tho 
channel  of  the  river  at  certain  points  high  up  the  stream,  has  becoim^ 
deservedly  imp(H)ular,  for  the  reason  that  this  partial  effort  only  t^^ 
moves  the  evil  from  one  point  to  throw  it  with  aggravated  force  an  ^ 
effect  upon  another.  But  I  am  convinced  that  a  system  of  this  kin(9  -> 
adopted  and  followed  out  as  suggested,  would  tend  very  much  to  atm^^ 
accomplishment  of  the  desired  object,  and  that,  too,  without 
materially  increasing  the  current  of  the  river  as  to  interfere  injuriousl 
with  its  navigation. 

The  next  suggestion  is,  by  the  construction  of  levees  at  some  di^- 
tance  inland  from  the  margin  of  the  river,  of  such  breadth  of  base  and 
top  that  they  can  be  used  for  roads — the  elevation  to  depend  upod 
the  necessities  of  the  case.     By  using  these  levees  as  roads,  they  wil/ 
be  kept  constsoitly  hard  and  compact,  and  any  injury  to  them  will  at 
once  be  noticed  and  repaired. 

The  present  levees,  to  a  great  extent,  are  found  to  be  insuflident, 
and  hence,  in  constructing  new  ones,  the  best  plan  should  be  adopted, 
and  that  plan  should  be  uniform. 

The  third  suggestion,  and  that  which  would  obviate  the  necessity 
of  elevating  those  levees  above  a  very  moderate  height,  is,  to  open  the 
natural  outlets  on  the  sides  of  the  river  which  have  been  closed  by  ar- 
tificial means,  and  which,  before  being  so  closed,  acted  as  safety-valves 
to  carry  off  the  mass  of  water  that  now  inundates  the  country  ;  or  by 
opening  new  outlets  in  the  shape  of  canals  at  points  where  forma- 
tions can  be  found  of  such  character  that  the  banks  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  wash  or  abrasion. 

These  canals  should  be  cut  to  the  swamp,  and,  if  necessary,  their 
sides  could  be  leveed,  to  prevent  the  water  drained  by  them  from 
spreading  abroad  over  the  country.  Trenches  or  canals  should  also 
be  cut  through  the  lowest  parts  of  the  swamps  between  the  streams, 
and  these  should  be  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  bayous 
and  sloughs  that  traverse  the  country.  As  many  branches  or  outlets 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water  of  the  river  could 
thus  be  made  into  the  Gulf,  and  the  overflow  of  the  river  be  controlled 
and  directed,  so  that  large  bodies  of  land,  now  swampy  or  overflowed 
even  at  dry  seasons,  would  be  reclaimed ;  and  an  invaluable  system 
of  internal  communication  by  canals  effected,  sufficient  to  convey  the 
produce  of  every  plantation  to  market. 

It  is  true  that  these  improvements  will  be  expensive.     The  amoimt 
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of  the  cost  I  have  not  attempted  to  calculate ;  nor  can  it  be  d<me 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  until  the  necessary  surveys  have  been 
made.  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  may  amount  to  six  or  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Admitting  that  it  will  cost  the  greater  sum,  or  even 
double  that  amount,  the  expense  would  be  of  no  consideration  in  com- 
parison to  the  benefits  that  would  flow  from  it. 

The  destruction  of  property  and  crops  this  season  by  the  overflow 
has  been  estimated  to  amount  to  five  or  seven  millions  of  dollars,  a 
recurrence  of  which  can  hereafter  be  prevented  by  these  improve- 
ments. Moreover,  about  three  or  four  millions  of  acres  of  land  will 
be  reclaimed,  which  otherwise  would  continue  to  be  valueless.  These 
lands  are  as  fruitful  as  any  in  the  world,  and  by  proper  cultivation 
would  yield  abundant  crops  of  sugar  and  cotton — ^the  great  staples  of 
the  South.  This  increase  of  these  articles,  accordhig  to  the  laws  of 
trade,  would  reduce  the  price  of  them ;  and  thus  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  would  be  so  far  benefited. 

The  expense  of  making  these  improvements,  as  already  stated,  will 
l)e  very  heavy ;  much  more  in  fikct  than  can  be  realized  from  the 
munificent  grant  made  by  Congress  to  aid  in  this  object,  however 
liberally  that  grant  may  be  construed.  The  balance  must  be  raised 
by  taxing  the  inhabitants,  who  have  already  contributed  millions  for 
this  purpose,  and  whose  means  have  been  seriously  impaired  by  the 
disasters  of  the  past  and  present  year ;  unless  Congress,  regarding  the 
matter  in  its  true  light  as  one  of  national  importance,  should  further 
extend  the  grant  for  this  purpose,  so  as  to  include  all  the  public  lands 
in  the  state,  which,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  re- 
spectfully recommend. 

The  whole  question,  it  seems  to  me,  has  resolved  itself  into  the 
alternative,  that  relief  must  be  speedily  extended,  or  the  low  lands  of 
Louisiana  abandoned.  The  latter  alternative  would  be  ruinous  to 
thousands  who  have  spent  fortunes  in  purchasing  and  improving  those 
lands  ;  and,  by  reducing  the  amount  of  the  annual  crop  of  sugar  and 
ootton  in  our  country,  would  increase  the  price  of  those  articles,  com- 
pel us  to  depend  for  the  deficiency  thus  caused  on  foreign  countries, 
and  prove  seriously  inconvenient  to  a  great  number  of  our  citizens. 

The  state  of  Louisiana  has  within  itself  the  means  of  exhaustlei^ 
\realth.     With  a  soil  of  unbounded  and  inexhaustible  fertility,  it  has 
One  of  the  most  delightful  and  salubrious  climates  in  the  world,  de- 
spite the  consequances  of  these  overflows,  which  would  have  converted 
tnost  other  countries  into  vast  burial  places. 

The  fervid  heat  of  summer  enables  its  citizens  to  enjoy  all  the 
luxuries  and  delights  of  the  tropics ;  and  yet  that  heat  is  so  modera- 
ted by  the  prevalence  of  cool  and  refreshing  breezes,  that  a  delightful 
^residence  can  be  found  in  almost  any  part  of  the  state.  With  the 
improvements  now  required,  Louisiana  will  soon  become  one  of  the  first 
states  of  the  Union  in  wealth,  population,  and  importance,  as  she  has 
^thin  herself  all  the  elements  necessary  to  this  end." 
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ART.  yi.-VIRGINIA.» 

KARLT  HISTORY ^EDUCATION SCHOOLS  AND   C0LLSOB8— OOVERirMXN^— 

LAWS ^RKSOUBCES INTERNAL  IMPROVSMXNTS SLAVERY,  ETC. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  state  which  bears  the  name  of  Vii^inia, 
was  so  called  in  honor  of  Elizabeth,  the  virgin  Queen  of  England, 
under  whose  auspices  an  expedition  was  set  on  foot  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  other  adventurous  spirits,  in  search  of  gold.     Whether 
the  sacra  fames  auri,  or  the  spirit-stirring  influences  of  religious  fana- 
ticism, has  been  most  conducive  to  great  enterprises,  is  a  subject  on 
which  much  speculation  might  be  indulged.     For  our  own  part,  we 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  as  long  as  man  is  the  same  commo- 
ditj-loving  animal  that  we  have  always  found  him,  there  is  no  hope 
that  he  will  place  virtue  before  money  in  the  catalogue  of  his  aspira- 
tions.    But  we  digress.     Raleigh  claimed,  in  the  name  of  his  sove- 
reign, all  that  tract  of  land  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  now  divided  into  flourish- 
ing  states  in  the  North-western  portion  of  the  Union.     It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  the  "  Old  Demi- 
nion,"f  previous  to  the  convention  which  determined  the  boundaries^ 
of  the  states ;  nor  will  we  discuss  her  title  to  all  that  she  claimed. 
We  think  that  her  present  boundaries  are  amply  sufiicient.     She  i 
the  largest  state  in  the  Union,  and  has  contributed  her  full  quota  o 
great  men  in  illustrating  the  glory  of  the  Republic  in  arms  and  el 
quence.      The  fame  of  Washington  and  Henry  have  reached   th 
farthest  limits  of  the  civilized  world,  and  are  safe  for  immortality. — 

Seven  out  of  fourteen  presidents,  have  been  natives  of  her  soil,  and 

her  whole  political  career  has  been  a  practical  illustration  of  heir*" 
motto — "  Eternal  Hatred  to  Tyranny.^'' 

Her  northern  boundary  extends  to  the  Ohio  River  and  Pennsyl^ — ■ 
vania — ^her  eastern  to  the  Potomac  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay — herr* 
southern  to  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee ;  and  her  westenj  boun — - 
dary  to  the  Ohio  River  and  Kentucky.     The  surface  of  the  state  pre— - 
sents  several  parallel  chains  of  mountains,  commencing  about   ISG^ 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  running  in  a  south-west  direction.     The  Al— 

*  1.  A  History  of  Vimnia,  from  itsdiscoTery  and  tettlement  by  .Earopeans,  to  the  pra- 
■ent  time.  By  Robert  xL  Howison.  Two  Tolnmea.  New- York  &  London :  Wiley  Ac 
Potnam,  1848. 

2.  Historical  Collections  of  Virginia,  by  Howe,  1847,  &c.,  &c. 

t  If  it  be  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  history,  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to 
state  how  Virginia  came  to  acquire  the  soubriquet  of  the  "Old  Dominion."  After  the 
death  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  usurpation  of  CromwelU  the  British  colonies  in  America 
were  required  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Protector.  But  Virginia  persisted  in  retaining 
her  loyalty  to  the  Old  Dominion — that  is,  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts,  which  was  re- 
presented in  the  person  of  Charles  II ,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland.  After  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  Charles  was  recalled,  and  proclaimed  King  of  £ngland,  Scotland,  Irelaud 
and  Virginia,  and  ordered  her  arms  to  be  quartered  with  those  of  Great  Britain  as  an 
independent  member  of  the  Empire.  This  was  done  in  compliment  to  Virginia,  who  had 
invited  him  to  reign  over  her,bDt  the  death  of  Cromwell  restored  him  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  We  think  that  Virginia  was  fortunate ;  for  surely  a  more  worthless  tyrant 
neyer  held  the  reins  of  empire. 
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leghanies  have  their  widest  base  in  this  state,  occupying  the  central 
region  from  80  to  100  miles  in  breadth.  Between  these  ridges  are 
valleys  of  the  greatest  fertility.  The  eastern  section  is  generally 
level — the  soil  sandy  and  not  very  productive,  except  along  the 
rivers,  which  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Above  the  falls  of  the  river,  the 
land  is  better,  and  admits  of  profitable  cultivation.  The  section 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  is  mountainous  and  broken,  interspersed 
with  rich  valleys,  and  limestone  country.  In  the  low  alluvial  parts, 
it  is  hot  and  unhealthy.  The  summers  are  long  and  oppressive,  and 
the  winters  mild  and  agreeable.  In  the  mountainous  districts,  the 
weather  is  considerably  colder,  and  the  air  more  salubrious.  Vir- 
ginia is  370  miles  long  and  200  broad,  at  its  greatest  width,  contain- 
ing 64,000  square  miles,  or  40,960,000  acres.  She  numbers  at  pre- 
sent no  less  than  ten  regular  colleges  and  universities,  and  there  is 
great  room  for  improvement  in  every  department  of  education.  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  these 
oolleges. 

William  and  Mary  College  is,  with  the  exception  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, the  oldest  literary  institution  in  the  country.  It  is  distin- 
guished for  its  large  proportion  of  graduates  who  have  arisen  to  emi- 
nence, some  of  whom  Imve  held  the  highest  stations  in  the  nation. 
It  was  founded  in  1692,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  who 
granted  it  a  donation  of  20,000  acres  of  land.  In  1793,  the  Assem- 
bly ordered  that  it  should  be  built  at  Williamsburg.  ' "  The  college 
received  a  penny  a  pound  on  certain  tobaccos  exported  from  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  which  had  been  levied  by  the  statute  of  the  25th  of 
Charles  II,  The  Assembly  also  gave  it,  by  temporary  laws,  a  duty 
on  liquors  imported,  and  skins  and  furs  exported.  From  these  re- 
sources, it  received  upwards  of  £3,000.  The  buildings  are  of  brick, 
and  sufficiently  large  for  the  accommodation  of  100  students.  By 
its  charter,  dated  the  8th  of  February,  1692,  it  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  not  less  than  twenty  visitors,  and  to  have  a  president 
and  six  professors,  who  were  incorporated.  It  was  formerly  allowed 
a  representative  in  the  General  Assembly  under  this  charter — a  pro- 
fessorship of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages — a  professorship  of  ma- 
thematics and  one  of  moral  philosophy,  and  two  of  divinity,  were 
established.  To  these  were  annexed  a  considerfible  donation  by  the 
Hon.  Robert  Boyle  of  England,  a  sixth  professorship  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Indians,  and  their  conversion  to  Christianity."  Its  first 
President  was  the  Rev.  James  Biair,  D.D. ;  Thomas  R.  Dew,  whose 
able  essay  on  the  Institution  pf  Slavery  entitles  him  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  whole  South,  has  also  presided  in  the  chair.  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  a  graduate  of  this  college.  There  were  in  1840,  98 
students  in  the  collegiate  department,  and  32  in  the  law  school. 

Hampden  Sidney  College^  the  next  in  order,  was  established  in  the 
year  1774,  and  named  after  those  martyrs  who  perished  in  the  good 
old  cause— John  Hampden  and  Algernon  Sidney.  It  was  chartered 
in  1783,  and  has  ever  been  supported  by  the  private  munificence  of 
public-spirited  individuals.  It  has  an  elevated,  healthy  and  pleasant 
situation,  one  mile  from  the  Court-house,  and  80  from  Richmond. 
Although  the  institution  has  had  to  encounter  many  difficulties  on  ac- 
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count  of  funds,  yet  it  has  generally  been  in  suooessful  operation, 
and  has  educated  upwards  of  2,000  young  men,  many  of  whom  have 
been  of  eminent  usefulness,  and  some  of  great  abilities.  More  in- 
structors  have  emanated  from  this  institution  than  any  other  in  the 
southern  country.  Connected  with  the  college  are  a  literary  and 
philosophical  society,  and  an  institute  of  education.  There  are  also 
several  societies  among  the  students,  which  are  of  great  assistance  to 
them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies.  The  legislative  government 
of  the  college  is  vested  in  27  trustees,  who  fill  up  vacandes  in 
their  own  body.  By  the  census  of  1840,  it  contained  65  students, 
and  8,000  volumes  in  its  library."  The  first  president  was  the  Rev. 
S.  8.  Smith,  and  the  last  Lewis  S.  Green,  D.D.,  a  gentleman  of  dis- 
tinguished literary  attainments. 

The  Union  Theological  Seminary  is  located  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Hampden  Sidney  College.  ^'  The  institution  had  its  ori^n 
in  efforts  made  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  and  the  Synod  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  early  as  1812,  to  give  their  candidates  for  the  ministry  a 
more  complete  theological  education.  It  did  not,  however,  go  into 
operation  in  a  regular  form,  until  the  year  1824.  In  18^,  it  had 
three  professors,  twenty  students,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  gra- 
duates, and  a  carefully  selected  library  of  about  4,000  volumes." 

The  Univeraity  of  Virginia  is  about  one  mile  from  Charlottesville. 
It  was  erected  and  endowed  by  the  state  in  1825,  and  owes  its  origin 
and  peculiar  organization  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  '^  It  has  a  fine  collection 
of  buildings,  consisting  of  four  parallel  ranges  about  six  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  two  hundred  feet  apart,  suited  to  the  accommodation 
of  nine  professorships  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  students,  whidi, 
together  with  the  real  estate,  cost  over  $300,000.  It  possesses  valu- 
able libraries,  amounting  to  16,000  volumes,  and  is  amply  provided 
with  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  together  with  a  fine  cabi- 
net of  minerals  and  fossils,  and  an  anatomical  and  miscellaneous 
museum.  The  Observatory,  a  short  distance  from  the  University,  is 
furnished  with  the  requisite  astronomical  Instruments.  The  plan  of 
the  University  differs  materially  from  that  of  any  other  institution  in 
the  Union.  The  students  are  not  divided  into  four  classes,  with  a 
course  of  studies  embracing  four  years ;  but  the  different  branches 
are  styled  schools^  and  the  student  is  at  liberty  to  attend  which  he 
pleases,  and  graduate  in  each  when  prepared.  In  order  to  attain  the 
degree  of  "  Master  of  Arts  in  the  University  of  Virginia,"  the  stu- 
dent  must  graduate  in  the  several  schools  of  mathematics,  andent 
languages,  moral  philosophy,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  in 
some  two  of  the  modem  languages.  The  chairman  of  the  faculty  is" 
annually  chosen  from  the  faculty  by  the  Board  of  Visitors.  This 
board  is  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  every  four  years,  and 
chooses  its  own  rector.  This  institution  is,  in  every  respect,  or^^- 
ized  and  justly  regarded  as  an  University  of  the  first  class."  The 
number  of  students  for  the  year  1850  is  two  hundred  and  twelve. 
Gessner  Harrison,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 

Washington  College^  at  Lexington,  was  founded  in  1812.  Its 
present  number  of  students  is  about  eighty.  It  contains  a  library  of 
5,000  volumes.     Randolph  Macon  CoUege  was  founded  at  Boydton, 
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in  18d2.    Students  about  145.    Its  library  oontams  about  6,000  vol- 
umes.   Emory  and  Henry  College  is  ten  miles  from  Abingdon,  in  a 
beautiiiil  and  secluded  situation.     It  was  founded  in  1838,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Holston  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.     "  It  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  is  efficiently  oi^anized^ 
and  is  already  exerting  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  South-western  Virginia.     The  £Eu;ulty  consists  of  a  Presi- 
dent, L.  C.  Garland,  A.  M.,  who  is  the  professor  of  moral  and  mental 
science,  two  other  professors,  and  a  tutor ;  number  of  pupils  about 
125,   including  those  in  the  preparatory  department.      The  name 
Emory  and  Henry  was  given  in  honor  of  Patrick  Henry  and  the 
Rev.  Bishop  Emory,  of  the  M.  E.    Church."     Rector  College^  at 
Pnmty  Town,  was  founded  in  1839.     Its  present  number  of  students 
is  about  55.     President,  Charles  Wheeler,  A.  M.     Bethany  College 
was  founded  by  Dr.  Alexander  Campbell,  in  1841.     Its  instructors 
are  the  president,  (Dr.  Campbell,)  and  four  professors.     It  is  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  numbering  about  100  students.    The  buildings  pre- 
pared for  their  reception  are  spacious  and  convenient.      There  are 
theological  schools  at  Richmond,  in  Prince  Edward  County,  and  in 
Fairfax  County.     There  is  also  a  Military  Institute  at  Lexington, 
established  in  1839,  of  which  Col.  F.  H.  Smith  is  superintendent. 
It  numbers  at  present  about  120  cadets.     A  Lunatic  Asylum  and  an 
Institution  for  the  Deaf^  Dumb  and  Blind,  have  been  recently  establish- 
ed at  Staunton.    The  latter  place  contains  two  female  seminaries,  two 
male  academies,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopalian,  one  Lutheran^ 
and  one  Methodist  church,  and  about  2,200  inhabitants. 

Schools. — ^There  are  in  122  counties  and  towns,  3,394;  total 
number  of  poor  children,  26,472.  Amount  expended  for  tuition  of 
poor  children,  including  books,  compensation  to  officers,  and  all 
other  expenses,  $61,830  59.  Average  actual  attendance  of  each 
poor  child  at  common  schools,  57 J  days,  equal  to  nearly  11^  weeks. 
Average  amount  paid  for  tuition  of  each  poor  child,  $2  33.  Average 
cost  per  diem  of  tuition  and  expenses  of  each  poor  child,  4^  cents. 

GOTBRNMBMT. 

Term  •ndi.  Salary. 

John  B.  Floyd,  of  Washington  Co.,  Governor January  1,  1852,  $3,3£K3 

Raleigh  T.  Daniel,  of  Richmond,   Caun.  of  State..  .March  31,  1861,  1,000 

John  F.  Wiley,  of  Amelia  Co.,         "        "     "     ,...      "     31,1852,  1,000 

John  M.  Patton,  of  Richmond,         "        **     "     ....March  31,  1863,  1,000 

Robert  Butler,  of  Isle  of  Wight  Co.,  Treasurer 2,000 

Robert  Johnston,  of  Harrison  Co.,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts 2,000 

James  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Richmond,  2d  Auditor  and  Supt.  Lit.  Fund..,  2,000 

Stafford  H.  Parker,  of  Richmond,  Register  of  Land  OJfige 2,000 

Sidney  S.  Baxter,              "            Attorney  Generaly  iee%y  eic 1,000 

W.  H.  Richardson,  of  Henrico  Co.,  Sec.  of  Commonwealth^  Adjt.  )  .  .-^^ 

Genn  and  Librarian.              f  ^''^ 

Thomas  S.  Lawson,  of  Richmond,  Clerk  of  Council  and  Supt.  of)  ,  ou^ 

Weights  and  Measures,             (  ^»'**^ 

Charles  S.  Morgan,              "          Supt.  of  Penitentiary 2,000 

Wm.  H.  Dennis,  of  Charlotte  Co., Speaker  of  Senate. 

Henry  L.  Hopkins,  of  Powhatan, "  "     House. 

George  W.  Mumford,  of  Richmond Clerk  of  Houmb^ 

Joel  rennybacker,  of  Shenandoah  Co '*  **  Senatt^ 


Tbe  Governor,  IVeasnrer,  Auditor,  2d  Auditor  and  Rc^star  oTtha 
Land  Office  lire,  ex  officio,  members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Worka, 
Literary  Fund,  Nortli- western  and  South-western  Turnpike  roada, 
and  Blue  Ridge  Rail-way  Company.  Iliey  do  not  reoeive  extra 
oompensatioQ  for  this  service. 


CouTi  of  Avptah. 

BlMtad.  SilTj. 

Wm.  H,  Cabell,  of  Richmond,  iVtmlmf, 1B30.         «5,76D 

Francis  T.  Biooks,  of  Spotgylvonia  Co.,  Jiu^« 1830.  S.600 

John  J.  Allen,  ofliotelourt  Co.,  "      1840.  3,500 

Briscoe  G,  Baldwin,  of  Slnunton,  "     1842.  3,600 

Wm.  Daniel,  of  Lynchburg.  " 18*8.  8,500 

Joseph  Allen,  of  Kicbmond,  CUrk  of  Eatttm  Ciremt 1,000 

John  A.  North,  ofLawiBburg,  CUrkofWaUm  Ciraut 1,000 

He  judges  are  entitled  to  receive,  in  addition  to  their  salaries, 
25  ccnte  a  mile  for  necessary  travel.  Tlie  Court  of  Appeals  holds 
two  sessions  annually  ;  one  at  Lcwisburg,  Greenbrier  county,  for  the 
counties  lying  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  commencing  on  the  2d  Mon- 
day in  July,  and  continuing  ninety  days,  unless  the  business  shall  be 
sooner  dispatched ;  the  other  at  Richmond,  for  the  counties  lying  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  commencing  at  such  times  as  the  Court  may,  from 
time  to  time,  appoint. 

Superior  Court. — The  stat«  is  divided  into  ten  judicial  districts,  and 
each  district  into  two  circuits,  except  the  4th,  which  has  three.  The 
3d  circuit  of  the  4th  district  is  the  31st  district  of  the  state,  contain- 
ing but  a  single  court,  called  the  "  Circuit  Superior  Court  of  Law  and 
Chancery  for  the  County  of  Henrico  and  City  of  Richmond."  In  this 
court  there  are  two  judges,  one  on  the  law  side,  the  other  on  the 
chancery  side,  each  with  a  salary  of  $2,000.  On  the  disqualification 
of  either  of  the  two  judges  now  attached  to  this  court,  his  duties  are 
to  devolve  on  the  other,  without  increase  of  salary.  In  the  other 
circuits,  each  judge  has  chancery  and  law  jurisdiction,  witha  salary  of 
$1,500,  and  $4  for  every  20  miles  of  necessary  travel.  A  Circuit 
Superior  Court  of  Law  and  Chancery  is  held  twice  every  year,  in  each 
county,  and  in  some  corporations.  The  five  senior  judges,  namely — 
Judges  Smith,  Field,  Lomax,  Thompson  and  Leigh,  of  the  Old  Gen- 
eral (now  Circuit)  Court,  constitute  a  special  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
also  the  General  Court,  which  holds  two  terms  every  year,  at  the 
court-house,  in  Richmond.  One  term  begins  the  last  Monday  in 
June,  and  the  other  the  last  Monday  in  December.  The  General 
Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  last  resort  in  criminal  cases  ; 
also  original  jurisdiction  of  probates  and  administrations  ;  and  whers 
the  judges  of  the  Ojurt  of  Appeals  proper  are  disqualified  by  interest 
or  otherwise,  some  of  them  sit  as  a  Special  Court  of  Appeals. 

County  Courts. — A  court  sits  in  each  county  every  month,  held  by 
four  or  more  justices  of  the  peace.  Hieso  courts,  held  by  plain  farmers 
or  country  gentlemen,  have  a  jurisdiction  wider  than  that  of  any 
other  court  in  the  state.  Any  one  justice  can  hold  a  court  in  cases 
under  $20  in  value.  At  the  monthly  or  quarterly  sessions,  held  b; 
four  or  more  justices,  deeds  an^  wills  may  be  proved,  and  obaucery 
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matters  and  suits  at  common  law  be  heard,  with  a  right  of  appeal  to 
s  Superior  Court  These  courts,  exclusirely,  try  slaves  for  all 
cfiences ;  and  they  examine  free  persons,  charged  with  felony,  pre- 
Tiously  to  their  trial  in  the  Circuit  Court.  Free  negroes  and  Indians 
are  on  the  same  footing  with  slaves. 


JUOOIt  or  TBI   CIEQUIt  COVITt. 


Jndfw.  Remdeoca. 

1.  Richard  H.  Baker,  of  Nasemond  Co. 

2.  John  W.  Nash... of  Powhatan  Co. 

3.  George  P.  Scarburg . .  .of  Accomac. 

4.  J.  B.  Christian, of  Charles  Co. 

5.  John  T.  Lomax,  of  Fredericksburg 

8.  John  W.  Tyler,  ofPr.  William's  Co. 

7.  John  B.  Clopton of  Richmond. 

Daniel  A.  Wilson. of  Cumberland. 

William  Leigh of  Halifax  Co. 

N.  M.  Taliaferro...  of  Franklin  Co. 
Richard  M.  Field,  of  Culpepper  Co. 
L.  P.  Thompson of  Staunton. 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
1%. 


Jodgea.  Residence. 

13.  Isaac  R.  Douglas...  of  Morgan  Co. 

14.  Daniel  Smith,  of  Rockingham  Co. 
16.  Benj.  Estill of  Wythe  Co. 

James  L.  Brown of  Wythe  Co. 

Edward  Johnston,  of  Botetourt  Co. 
Matthew  Dunbar. of  Kanawha  Co. 
D.  W.  McComas of  Wythe  Co- 
Joseph  L.  Fry of  Wheeling. 

(  John  Robertson,  >    r  r»*  u        j 
\  John  S.  Ca.kie;  i  "^  R>e>™°"<>- 
George  H.  Lee of  Harrison  Co. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 


22. 


riNANOBS. 

The  aggregate  debt  of  Virginia,  on  the  first  of  Fcbniarj,  1850, 
was  as  follows : — 

« 

Revolutionary  War  debt,  bearing  6  per  ct.  interest S    24,039  17 

War  debt  of  1812,  "         7     "    "       "    , 319,000  00 

Int.  improvement  debt,        "        6    "    "      "       7,503,916  85) 

«•  "  6  1,065,600  00  V 

"  ««  bk  25,300  00) 

Debt  for  subscription  to  banks 450,107  00 

•  ■ 

$9,387,963  02 

But  of  this  there  is  held  bj  state  agents,  under  the  control  of  the 
legislature — 

By  Literary  Fund $1,096,106  50 

By  Board  Public  Works 366,862  41 

1,462,968  91 


Actual  outstanding  debt  of  Virginia $7,924,994  11 

The  nett  receipts  from  taxes  during  the  year  were  $606,599  83, 
being  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $9,608  39.* 

"  The  mineral  wealth  of  Virginia  is  very  great.  Gold,  copper,  lead, 
iron,  coal,  salt,  limestone  and  marble  are  found,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  mineral  springs.  An  attention  to  the  business  of 
mining  has  recently  been  excited.  The  belt  of  country  in  which  gold 
is  found,  extends  through  Spotsylvania  county  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, and  in  a  south-west  direction  passes  into  North  and  South  Caro- 
liaa,  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  gold  in  this  state  is  not  sufficiently 
concentrated  to  render  it  profitable,  excepting  in  a  few  places,  to 
engage  in  mining  it.     The  coal  fields  in  Virginia  are  very  extensive, 


*  For  aboTe  statistics,  we  are  indebted  to  American  Almanac,  1851. 
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and  afford  both  the  bituminous  and  anthracite.  Lai^e  quantities  have 
been  obtained  and  exported  from  the  vicinity  of  Richmond.  Salt 
springs  have  been  found  in  various  places,  and  salt  has  been  exten- 
sively manufactured  on  the  Great  Kanawha  River,  near  Charleston. 
The  state  abounds  in  mineral  springs,  which  are  much  resorted  to  :  the 
principal  are  the  White  and  Blue  Sulphur^  in  Greenbriar ;  the  Salt 
and  Bed  Sulphur,  and  Sweet,  in  Monroe ;  JSot  and  Warm,  in  Bath ; 
Berkely,  in  Morgan' ;  Fauquier  White  Sulphur,  in  Fauquier ;  Shannon- 
dale,  in  Frederick ;  Alum,  in  Rockbridge ;  Jordan^ s  White  Sulphur, 
in  Frederick  ;  Bed,  in  Alleghany ;  Grayson,  in  Carroll ;  Botetourt,  in 
Roanoke ;  Uolston,  in  Scott ;  Au^v^ta  Springs ;  and  Bangui  SpHngt^ 
in  Botetourt.^ 

The  state  is  divided  into  123  counties  and  2  districts,  eastern  and 
western.  The  eastern  district  comprises  that  part  of  the  state  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  has  67  counties.  Population  in  1840,  whites, 
369,398 ;  free  colored,  42,294 ;  slaves,  395,250 ;  total,  806,942. 
The  western  district  comprises  that  part  of  the  state  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  has  56  counties.  Population,  whites,  371,570;  free 
colored,  7,548 ;  slaves,  53,737 ;  total,  432,855. 

The  staple  productions  of  the  state  are  wheat  and  tobacco.  The 
exports  of  the  state  in  1840  amounted  to  $4,778,220 ;  and  the  im- 
ports to  $545,685.  There  were  31  commercial  and  64  commission 
houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  $4,299,500 ;  2,736 
retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  $16,684,413 ; 
1,454  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of 
$113,210  ;  931  persons  engaged  in  internal  transportation,  who  with 
103  butchers,  packers,  dzK^.,  employed  a  capital  of  $100,680 ;  556 
persons  employed  in  the  fisheries  with  a  capital  of  $28,383. 

The  manufactures  of  Virginia  are  not  so  extensive  as  those  of 
some  states  inferior  to  it  in  territory  and  population.  There  were  in 
1840,  domestic  or  family  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  $2,441,672 ; 
41  woolen  manufactories  and  47  fulling-mills,  employing  222  per- 
sons, producing  articles  to  the  amount  of  $147,792,  with  a  capital  of 
$112,350;  22  cotton  manufactories,  with  42,262  spindles,  employ- 
ing 1,816  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  amount  of  $446,063, 
with  a  capital  of  $1,299,020 ;  42  furnaces,  producing  18,810  tons  of 
cast-iron,  and  52  forges,  &c.,  producing  5,886  tons  of  bar-iron,  the 
whole  employing  1,742  persons,  and  a  capital  of  $1,246,650;  11 
smelting  houses,  employing  131  persons,  and  producing  gold  to  the 
amount  of  $51,758,  employing  a  capital  of  $103,650 ;  5  smelting 
houses,  employing  73  persons,  and  producing  878,648  pounds  of  lead, 
employing  a  capital  of  $21,500  ;  12  paper  manufactories,  producing 
articles  to  the  amount  of  $216,245,  and  other  paper  manufactories 
producing  $1,260,  the  whole  employing  181  persons,  and  a  capital 
of  $1,526,080 ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  amount  of 
$155,778,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  amount  of  $14,700,  the  whole 
employing  340  persons  and  a  capital  of  $85,640 ;  660  tanneries  em- 


*  Sherman  &  Bmith's  Gazetteer. 
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ploying  1422  persons,  and  a  capital  of  $838,141 ;  982  other  leather 
manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  producing  articles  to  the  amount  of 
$826,957,  and  employing  a  capital  of  $341,957  ;  4  glass  houses,  and 
2  glass  cutting  establishments,  employing  164  persons,  producing  ar- 
ticles to  the  value  of  $146,500,  with  a  capital  of  $132,000 ;  33  pot- 
teries, employing  64  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  amount  of 
$31,380,  with  a  capital  of  $10,225 ;  36  persons  produced  drugs, 
paints,  dec,  to  the  amount  of  $66,333,  with  a  capital  of  $61,727 ; 
445  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  amount  of  $429,858 ;  150 
persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  amount  of  $50,504 ; 
262  persons  manufactured  9,330  small-arms ;  40  persons  manufac- 
tured granite  and  marble  to  the  amount  of  $16,652;  1,004  persons 
produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  amount  of  $393,253  ;  carriages  and 
wagons  were  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $647,815,  employing 
1,592  persons  and  a  capital  of  $311,625 ;  1,454  distilleries  produced 
865,725  gallons,  and  5  breweries  produced  32,961  gallons,  employ- 
ing 1,631  persons  and  a  capital  of  $187,212 ;  764  flouring-mills 
1,041,526  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  mills  employed  3,964  per- 
sons, producing  articles  to  the  amount  of  $7,855,499,  with  a  capital 
of  $5,184,669;  ships  were  built  to  the  amount  of  $136,807;  675 
persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  amount  of  $289,391 ;  403 
brick  or  stone,  and  2,604  wooden  houses  were  built,  employing 
4,694  persons,  and  cost  $1,367,393 ;  50  printing  offices  and  13  bind- 
eries ;  4  daily,  12  semi-weekly,  and  35  weekly  newspapers,  and  5 
periodicals,  employing  310  persons  and  a  capital  of  $168,850.  The 
vhole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  the  state  was 
$11,360,861. 

The  Baptists,  the  most  numerous  religious  denomination,  have 
about  437  churches ;  the  Presbyterians  120 ;  the  Episcopalians  65 
tninisters ;  the  Methodists  170.  There  are  also  a  few  Lutherans, 
Catholics,  Unitarians,  Friends,  and  Jews. 

In  January,  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  8  banks  and  branches, 
\vith  a  capital  of  $3,637,400,  and  a  circulation  of  $2,513,412.  At 
the  close  of  the  same  year  the  public  debt  amounted  to  $6,857,161. 
There  is  a  State  Penitentiary  located  at  Richmond. 

The  first  Constitution  was  formed  in   1776.      This  was  altered 
^nd  amended  by  a  Convention  assembled  for  that  purpose  in  1830. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  elected  by  the  jomt 
vote  of  the  two  houses  of  the  General  Assembly.     He  is  chosen 
for  three  years,  but  is  ineligible  for  the  next  three.     There  is  a 
Council  of  State,  elected  in  like  manner  for  three  years,  the  seat  of 
one  being  vacated  every  year.     The  senior  Councillor  is  Lieutenant- 
Governor.     The  Senators  can  never  be  more  than  36,  and  the  Dele- 
gates, than  150 ;  and  both  are  apportioned  anew  among  the  counties 
every  ten  years,  commencing  with  1841.      The  Senators  were  elect- 
ed for  four  years,  and  the  seats  of  one-fourth  of  them  are  vacated 
every  year.     The  Delegates  are  chosen  annually.     All  appointments 
to  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit,  by  the  Legislature,  are  given 
openly,  or  viva  voce,  and  not  by  ballot.    The  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Superior  Courts  are  elected  by  the 
37  VOL.  II. 
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joint  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  bold  tlieir 
offices  during  good  behftviour,  or  until  removed  by  a  joint  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  legislature. 

The  right  of  suffrage  is  extended  to  every  reaideat  white  male  eid- 
zen  of  21  years  of  age,  entitled  to  vote  by  the  former  Constitution  ; 
or  who  ownsafreeboid  valued  at  $25;  or  a  joint  interest  in  a  freehold 
to  that  amount ;  or  who  has  a  life-estate,  or  a  reversionary  title  to 
land  valued  at  150,  having  been  so  possessed  for  six  months  ;  or 
who  shall  own,  or  be  in  occupation  of  a  leasehold  estate,  having  been 
recorded  two  months,  for  a  term  not  less  than  live  years,  to  the 
annual  value  or  rent  of  t200  ;  or  who  for  12  months  shall  have  been 
a  housekeeper  and  head  of  a  family,  and  paid  the  taxes  assessed  by 
the  commonwealth.* 

Virginia  has  undertalten  several  important  works  of  internal  im- 
provement by  chartering  private  companies,  several  of  which  have 
been  liberally  aided  by  the  state.  The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  con- 
nects Chesapealce  Bay  with  Albemarle  Soiicd,  extending  from  Deep 
Creek  to  Joyce's  Creek,  23  miles,  at  a  cost  of  1870,864.  It  has 
branches  of  11  miles.  The  Alexandria  Canal  extends  TJ  miles, 
from  Georgetown  to  Alexandria.  The  James  River,  and  Kanawha 
Canal  extends  146  miles  from  Richmond  to  Lynchburg.  The  Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Rail-road  extends  75  miles  to 
Aquia  Creek.  Louisa  branch,  35  miles  from  Richmond,  proceeds 
49  miles  to  Gordonsville.  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Rail-road, 
from  Richmond,  extends  23  miles  to  Petersburg.  Petersburg  and 
Roanoke  Rail-road  extends  from  Petersburg  59  miles  to  "Weldon. 
Greensville  Rail-road  extends  from  near  Hicksford  for  18  miles  tc 
Gaston,  N.  C.  City  Point  Rail-road  extends  from  Petersburg  12 
mUes  to  City  Point.  Chesterfield  Rail-road  extends  from  Coal 
Mines,  13f  miles,  to  Richmond.  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  Rail- 
road extends  fi-om  Portsmouth  8  miles,  to  Weldon,  N.  C.  Win 
Chester  and  Potomac  Rail-road  extends  from  Harper's  Ferry  3S 
miles,  to  Winchester.t 

'  A  UoDvendDii  !iu  Uulif  beea  in  geisioa  io  Virginm,  and  framed  ■  ncv  Comtilado 
forllw  lucs,  »hii:b  gTMllj  lonPTales  upon  the  old  one  in  i)ie  m altera  df  aoflrtBO,  reprem 
tUion,  ic.    Thrsocbmngei  haie  long  been  clamoronilj  dsniMdrd  bj  ibe  people  of  lb 

were  not  well  pleiird  with  ihe  federal  basia  of  iepre«en»tion.    We  bvrt  not  before  n 

Tbe  pecple  have  jet  to  prDiiounce  upon  it- — Ed- 

t  We  iDiert  ihe  follDwing  from  tbe  lait  Mewage  of  OoTenior  Flovd.  (See  De  Boir*> 
R«riew,  Vol.  Vlir..  SB5.)  ^  '        ' 


Sitaated  abonl  midwaj  between  the  njnhem  boondary  of  iba  United  State!  uk]  III 

acurching  heit  o'f  ihe  South.  Oar  eaatem  border  upon  the  river  Potomac  and  ih'e  Chew 
peake  Baj,  ia  dotted  with  barbori  unaoTpnaied  io  aaielj  and  oapacily.  The  fleets  of  th. 
whole  eanh  could  ride  aafrlj  at  anchor  within  Item.  Our  weitem  border  ia  waahrd  fci 
aeveral  hundred  milei  by  ilie  Ohio  river,  and,  at  other  poinlj  alone  it,  the  rich  reaioii  o 
Kentucky  and  the  fertile  riJley  of  the  Tenneuee  .re  Jf  ea.v  acc?«.    Be.ide,  ffi,,  th. 

for  ila  fertibty  and  the  varietj  of  ita  prnducta.  Minerali  of  everj  itf  ""■■■"'  —  '- 1- 
found  of  the  muet  Bupsrlor  qoalily,  and  in  quanlitieB  abnoluicly  '       ' 
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The  soil  in  the  tide-water  country  is  generally  poor,  producing 
Indian  com,  oats  and  peas.  Wheat  is  raised  in  some  parts  of  it, 
and  a  little  rice  in  the  swamps  in  its  southern  part.  Between  tide- 
water and  the  mountains  is  the  tobacco  country ;  but  in  the  northern 
upland  counties  wheat  has  extensively  superseded  tobacco  ;  and  south 
of  James  River,  sufficient  cotton  is  raised  for  home  consumption. 
The  south-eastern  counties  produce  apples  and  peaches  in  great 
abundance.  Among  the  mountains,  the  farmers  raise  large  numbers 
of  cattle  and  hogs.     Indian  com  is  cultivated  throughout  the  state. 


character  for  husbandry.  Let  this  country  be  p«*netrated  by  improvements  connecting 
our  seaports  with  the  Onio,  with  Kentucky,  and  the  valley  of  Tennessee,  and  it  will  infuse 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  into  the  population  which  must,  in  a  short  time,  fully  develope  all  of 
our  resources. 

The  topography  of  the  country  is  most  favorable  for  the  completion  of  those  great  con- 
necting lilies.  From  tide-water  to  the  Mississippi  river  at  Memphis,  there  is  no  moun- 
tain barrier  interposing  a  serious  difficulty  to  tne  construction  of  a  rail-road,  whilst  the 
region  traversed  by  it  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  same  extent,  for  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources,  upon  the  continent  of  North  America.  The  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  one  of  the 
most  raagnincent  of  all  tliose  wished  by  the  waters  of  the  West,  the  annual  commerce  of 
which  is  worth  thirty  five  millions  of  dollars,  will  find  in  this  road  an  outlet  for  its  rich 
products  to  the  Atlantic.  And  a  car^  of  merchandise,  landed  at  Norfolk  or  Richmond, 
would  be  safely  transported  to  the  city  of  Memphis,  ready  for  distribution  upon  those 
mighty  waters  m  less  than  ten  days.  The  "  Virgmia  and  Tennessee"  railroad  will  efieot 
this  great  object,  when  it  shall  be  finally  completed ;  and  it  afibrds  me  great  pleasure  to 
say,  we  are  warranted  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  prosecuted  witli  energy  and  dispatch. 

The  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  having  for  its  object  the  connection  of  tide- 
water with  the  Ohio  river,  has,  for  a  good  many  years,  been  generously  sustained  by  ap- 
propriations of  public  money ;  and,  although  it  has  met  with  strong  opposition,  it  still 
maintains  itself  steadfastly  in  the  approbation  of  well-informed,  reflecting  men.  The  re- 
sults to  Virginia,  which  are  to  flow  from  its  completion,  will  strike  the  mmd,  upon  a  little 
reflection,  as  resdly  stupendous.  I  have  no  douot  but  that  the  commerce  passing  through 
this  canal,  will  rapidly  ouild  up  the  towns  of  Virginia,  to  the  magnitude  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can cities,  and  will  rescue  us,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  miserable  consequences  of  our 
past  apatliy  and  inaction. 

The  eflects  upon  the  prosperity  and  destiny  of  New- York,  produced  by  the  completion 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  opening  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  to  that  city,  are  perfectly  familiar 
to  every  one :  the  daily  mcreasing  importance  of  it  is  also  quite  as  well  understood. 
Without  the  Erie  Canal,  the  city  of  New- York  would  have  been  second  still  to  Philadel- 
phia. Great  as  the  advantages  of  this  work  unquestionably  are,  those  of  the  James  River 
and  Kanawha  Canal  are  undoubtedly  superior.  It  possesses  the  striking  advantage  of 
lying  five  degrees  south  of  the  great  northern  work,  and  therefore  free  from  the  ice 
which  obstructs  the  navigation  there  for  so  large  a  portion  of  the  year.  It  touches  the 
Ohio  river  far  south  of  any  water  communication  from  the  Atlantic  whatever,  and  at  a 
point  south  of  which  there  can  be  across  the  'country  no  water  connection.  It  will,  after 
the  first  of  November,  command  all  the  trade  of  a  great  part  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana* 
Illinois,  and  Missouri,  and,  most  probably,  of  those  regions  lyin^  still  higher  up  toward 
the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi ;  for,  after  that  period,  it  is  unsafe  to  send 
produce  nortli,  in  the  direction  of  Boston,  New- York,  or  Philadelphia.  A  striking  and 
peculiar  advantage  presented  by  this  line,  is  its  continuity.  There  is  no  necessity  what- 
ever for  transhipment.  We  will  see  canal  boats,  laden  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  or 
Council  Blutf,  discharging  their  cargoes  at  Lyncliburg,  Richmond  and  Norfolk.  The 
extent  and  fertility  of  the  region  through  which  this  work  will  pass,  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  accessible  country  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  Superadded  to  this, 
the  rivers,  canals,  and  rail-roads,  emptying  into  and  resting  upon  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
will  bring,  from  the  remote  interior,  which  in  every  direction  they  penetrate,  their  con- 
tributions, to  swell  still  higher  the  rich  tide  of  commerce  flowing  tnrongh  the  heart  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  trade  in  Indian  com,  which  has  recentl^r  sprung  up,  and  is  iacreas- 
ing  with  such  surprising  rapidity  between  Europe  and  America,  will  be  almost  monopo- 
lized by  this  line,  and  will,  of  itself,  presently  build  up  and  sustain  a  great  city.  Norfolk 
must  be  the  point  for  its  shipment,  tor  it  can  reach  tnere  and  be  sent  away  without  the 
injuiT  which  it  is  sure  to  sustain  from  detention  at  the  more  southern  points.  ^  Indeed, 
this  ane  will  monopolize,  in  a  great  measure,  the  transportation  of  all  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  food  which  are  produced  in  the  Mississippi  valley  for  consumption  in  our  Atlantic 
states  and  in  Europe.  It  is  a  fact  universally  known,  that  provisions  of  every  kind  suffer 
injury  from  the  climate  daring  their  transit  by  New-Orleans  and  through  the  Gulf. 
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The  country  west  of  the  mountains,  towards  the  Ohio,  is  rough  and 
wild — sometimes,  but  not  generally,  fertile ;  but  very  rich  as  a  mine- 
ral region. 

Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
James  Biver,  about  130  mUes  from  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  It  is  ornamented  with  many  elegant  structures,  and  is  supplied 
with  water  forced  up  from  the  river  to  a  reservoir  above  the  level 
of  the  most  elevated  sites.  The  capitol  is  honored  with  a  statue  of 
Washington,  executed  by  Houdon,  taken  from  life,  and  considered  a 
perfect  likeness.  Its  climate  is  healthy,  and  its  markets  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  fruits.  The  population  of  Richmond  was  about 
20,000  in  1840,  and  for  the  last  few  years  has  increased  rapidly. 
It  contains  extensive  manufactories  of  tobacco,  flour,  iron,  cotton 
and  woolens.  We  insert  a  comparative  statement  of  the  exports 
of  tobacco,  cotton  and  flour  from  Petersburg  and  Richmond  for  three 
years,  commencing  October  1st,  1840,  and  ending  30th  September, 
1841,  1842,  1843 : 

1841.         1842.         1843.     |  1841.         1843.         1843. 

Tobacco, hhds.. 34,662. .32.565. .36,236   Cotton, bales...  .5, 152... 5,678...  1.8 1 7 
Stems 6,172. ..3,245. ..2,000   Flour,  bbls.... 47,505.. 48.464.. 73,726 

These  exports  went  to  Cowes,  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Havre, 
Bordeaux,  Bremen,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Marseilles,  Trieste, 
Genoa,  Rio,  Pemambuco,  dec.  &c. 

Exports,  foreign  and  domestic,  in  each  year  from  1843  to  1848, 
the  years  ending  on  the  30th  of  September,  are  as  follows : 

1843.  1844.  1845.  1846.  1847.  lS4a 

Inspected,  hhds... 56,788 45,855 51.126 42,680 51,726 36,725 

Stock,  30tb  Sept...  13,420 14,362 21,873 19,160....  15,363 13,959 

Export  to — 

London, 4,941 1,336 1,187 3,126 1,572 2,145 

Liverpool, 4,265 5,367 4,717 6,615 3.328 4,622 

Bristolaud Glasgow,  1,036..:...  351 664 1,205 553 1.434 

Cowes, 5,459 1,075 — 750 — — 

France, 4,553 605 4,543 1,623 5,333 728 

Belgium, 5,441 1,800 1,018 1,698 774 1,501 

Bremen, 3,013 5,155 1,281 1,056 844 895 

Holland, 6,338 3,818..... .1,842 2,092 627 236 

Italy, 452 564 2,048 2.388 2,992 905 

Gibraltar, — 100 — 368 522 695 

Hamburg, — 397 435 — — — 

Other  port8, 50 26 23 36 15 24 


Total 35,528  ....20,594...  17,752 20,957....  16.560 13,175 

Stock  OD  hand,  October  Ist,  1848 hhda.  13.959 

Inspected,  year  ending  September  30th,  1849 **     44,904 

58,863 

sxFo&n. 

Great  Britain, 9,667 

France, 3,267 

Cowes,  for  orders, 551 

Belgium 1.478 

Bn'men, 1^045 

Holland, 663 

Italy,  Spain,  &c., 2,972 

Totil, 19,643 
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Import  of  manufactured  tobacco  at  New- York,  from  Ist  JaDuary, 
1849,  to  31st  December  inclusive : 

No.  of  Packagoik 

From  Richmond,.... 65,876 

"      Petersburg, 47,618 

"      Norfolk 545 

*•     Other  placet, 3,555 


Total, 117,594* 

We  give  the  census  of  Virginia  at  the  periods  of  1840  and  1850, 
arranged  according  to  the  two  geographical  divisions  of  the  state : 

1840.  1890.  IncraaM* 

East— Whiten 369.398 404,371 34,973 

Freecolored 42,393 45,956 3,563 

Slavoa 395,251 412,738 17,487 


Total,  East, 806,942 863,065 56,023 

■^^^^^•^^^  ^^^^mm^m^^  ^^^ai^Mi^H^ 

Wmt— Whites 371,560 494,763 123,203 

Freecolored 7,548 7,801 253 

Slaves 53,737 63,234 9,497 

Total,  West, 432,845 565,978 132,953 

Grand  Total, 1,239,787 1,429,044 188,976 

Before  drawing  our  article  to  a  conclusion,  we  will  give  a  few  ex- 
tracts  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Howison,  which  we  have  had  under 
review.  He  writes  with  good  sense  and  much  candor,  which  we  ad- 
mire ;  but  we  must  beg  leave  to  differ  with  him  in  the  matter  of 
davery — ^to  which  he  seems  mainly  to  attribute  the  decline,  and  per- 
haps the  extinction  of  his  native  state.  We  coincide  with  him  en- 
tirely in  the  importance  of  a  more  thorough  system  of  education. 
He  says : 

"  It  is  with  pain  we  are  compelled  to  speak  of  the  horrible  cloud 
of  ignorance  that  rests  upon  Virginia.  In  the  eastern  section  there 
are  twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in  the 
western,  twenty  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four — 
making  a  total  of  fifly-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  cannot  read  or 
write.  This,  however,  is  not  alL  It  is  computed  that  there  are  in 
the  state  166,000  children,  between  seven  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  therefore  fit  for  school.  Of  these,  about  28,000  poor  children 
attend  the  Free  and  Lancasterian  schools — an  average  of  twelve 
weeks  in  the  year  for  each  child.  Twelve  thousand  more  children 
are  sent  to  colleges,  academies,  and  classical  schools.  The  remain- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  attend  no  school  at  all,  ex- 
cept what  can  be  imparted  by  poor  and  ignorant  parents  ! 

''  This  deplorable  condition  has  been  long  felt  and  deplored  by 
Virginia's  most  virtuous  sons.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  ameliorate 
it.      Education  conventions  have  assembled,  and  many  animated  de- 

*  Vide  De  Bow's  Review,  VoU.  L  lo  X. 


bfttes  have  taken  place.  The  Legislature  have  moved  from  time  ti> 
time,  and  during  the  session  of  1845-6,  its  movement  waa  decided 

and  beneficial.  Nevertheless,  the  evil  remains  almo9^  untouched. 
We  pretend  not  to  suggest  any  remedy.  But  it  will  be  pertinent  to 
the  subject  to  add,  that  in  the  whole  State  of  Massadiusetts — con- 
taining, in  1S40,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  persons,  there  were  but  four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty-eight  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 


tsai.. 

Fordr.  loperU. 

.-•1,078,190     1835.... 
...    861,162     1836.... 
...     681.810    183T.... 
...     B39,TST    1838.... 
...     553,563    1S39.... 
...     835,139     1840 

'.'.'.     375is38    leis'.'.y. 
...     395,353    18«.... 
...     «05,T3B     IBll.... 
...     «88,522    1815.... 
...     553,639    1818.... 
...     690,381     1819.... 
...     837,325    1850.... 

.*S91,S55 
.1,106,811 

'.    57r|ns 
.    913,162 
.    515,085 

'.  sieiros 

.    187,063 
.    367,654 
.    830,470 
.    315.081 
.    341,935 
.    126,519 

S:: 

P-rdp. 
..  #3,079.2*9 
....3,217,389 

E^HBta. 

•G,a«4M3 

"il" 

1834.. 

....3;377,5«4 

1838... 

..3586,338 

\^:: 

....1,596,732 
....4,657,9M 
...J^40,185 

I8B7.. 

im::: 

..5,630,SMI 
..3,-50,3*6 

1841... 

..a,943,a7» 

1831.. 

....4,150,475 

1818... 
1849... 

....^483,09a 

..3,115,616 

The  esporta  of  Virginia  were  about  the  same  per  annum  from 
1791  to  1800,  as  from  1840  to  1845,  and  the  imports  about  the  same 
for  a  number  of  years  preceding  the  revolution  that  they  are  itow  1 
(See  De  Bow's  Review,  vol.  ii.,  p.  374,  1846.) 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  plumbago  has  been  discovered  in  Vir- 
ginia from  a  mine  whidi  appears  inexhaustible.  It  is  within  easy 
distance  of  Norfolk,  A  specimen  has  been  sent  to  the  World  s 
Fair. 


1790  Id  1850. 
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tf  Bamk.                     PmUml.                                Oatkitr.  Ofitml. 

NortJk Funm'  Buk  of  V*., N.  C.  WhitohMd R- H.  ChMnbnlain 990,000 

ParkMsbanh,.... North  WMUm  Bank, Jamet  If  StcphvoMm, Beverly  Smith, 100,000 

P«t«nbaiiK>^ BMikof  Virgmn, Joeeph  Bmn. Qeorn  W.  Suinbeeh, 400,000 

do.                      Exchange  Beok  of  Va., Thonaa  8.  GholMn, Patriek  Durkin, 600,U00 

4o.                       Farmer*'     do.        do. William  Robertaon, Pleaaast  C.  Oabtmie, VlDftQO 

Portamoeih, Bankuf  Va., John  A.  Chandler, William  H.  Wilaon, 945,000 

Richmond, do.       do., James  Caakie, SamoelMan, 810.000 

do.                       Ksehaoge  Bank  of  Va., John  C.  Hobaoo, William  P.  Stiother, ftOO.OOO 

do.                      Fannats' Bank  of  Va., William  H.  MeFarland,. ..  .John  G.  Blair, 804,000 

Romoey, Bankof  the  Valley, David  Gibaon, JduMcDowell 900,000 


Staanton, do.     do.      do., Jamae  Crawford, Edwin  Bi.  Taylor, IQOjOOO 

Wheelinf, Merchanu  A  Meehamoe', John  W.  Gill, Sobiedd  Brady, 461,500 

do.                      North  Werten  Bank, John  C.  Campbell, Daniel  L«mb, 5^600 

Wailabarfh, do.,      do.       do., Adam  Kohn,  Samoel  Jaeob, 118,000 

Winobeeter, Bank  of  the  Valley, Thomaa  Allen  Tidball, Henry  M.  Brent, 4SO.00O 

do.                      Farmera' Bank  of  Va. Robert  L.  Baker, Joaeph  H.  Sherrard, 950,000 

WytheviUe, do.         do         do., Stephen  MeGaroek, Thomas  J.  Morriaon, 130,uQ0 

ntal  85  JBoiOt.  drtulcHm  ^IfiOOflOO.  S^tm*  $9,800,000.       Oiptfa/  $9,71  VO 

There  are  in  the  State  of  Virginia  twenty  incorporated  and  private 
companies,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $1,800,000.  When  in  full  operation,  these  companies  em- 
ploy about  54,000  spindles,  producing  generally  coarse  yams,  and 
sold  as  such,  or  converted  into  shirtings,  sheetings  and  osnaburgs. 
There  are  ten  woolen  factories,  running  thirty  sets  of  machinery,  and 
having  a  capital  of  $275,000. 

^^  It  is  a  matter  of  not  less  mortification  than  astonishment,  that 
Virginia,  with  an  area  of  coal  measures  covering  not  less  than  21,000 
square  miles,  very  much  of  which  lies  on  or  near  navigable  waters, 
and  capable  of  yielding  all  the  varieties  of  British  coal,  and  of  equal 
quality,  should  be  reduced  to  the  actual  production  of  less  than 
200,000  tons,  of  the  value  of  $650,000,  while  Great  Britain,  with 
little  more  than  half  the  extent  of  coal  measures,  produces  annually 
37,000,000  tons,  of  about  the  value  of  $37,000,000  at  the  mines, 
and  $180,000,000  at  the  markets  of  sale. 

"  And  in  regard  to  the  iron  trade,  while  Virginia  has  an  unlimited 
supply  of  the  finest  ores,  easily  accessible  for  use  and  transportation, 
with  the  greatest  abundance  of  coal,  wood  and  limestone  for  their 
manufacture,  yet  under  the  operation  of  the  present  revenue  laws  of 
the  country,  her  production,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  state  to 
encourage  it,  has  shrunk  to  an  inconsiderable  amount,  and  is  in  danger 
of  utter  ruin. 

"  The  imports  of  British  iron  during  the  last  year  were  about 
320,000  tons,  requiring  for  its  manufacture  nearly  1,500,000  tons  of 
coal,  more  than  1,000,000  tons  of  ore,  and  about  400,000  tons  of 
limestone ;  all  this,  and  more  than  all  this,  Virginia  could  easily 
have  furnished,  and  to  that  extent  have  developed  her  mineral  wealth 
and  encouraged  her  industry,  and  yet  she  has  hitherto  been  content 
to  leave  Great  Britain  the  profits  of  its  production,  although  the  duty 
paid  by  Virginia  on  the  imported  product  would  have  been  equal  to 
5  per  cent. — ^ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  import  being  made 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  there  confined."* 


*  Keport  of  Maoufaeturers*  CoBventioii,  li^iU. 
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BXPO&TS  AND  DCPOBTS  OF  THE  UNITSD   STATES. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE. 

1.— FOREIGN  COMMBECB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES,  1850. 

Ik  our  November  number,  1860,  we  gave  the  statistic!  of  United  States  tradt 
for  the  year  ending  June,  1849  ;  and  have  since,  in  the  January,  February  and 
March  numbers  of  the  present  year,  added  as  many  of  the  later  statistics  as  we 
have  been  enabled  to  compile  from  the  official  sources.  Having  been  kindly  fat- 
nished  through  our  Senator,  Pierre  Soul6,  with  the  latest  documents,  we  pro- 
ceed to  present  the  more  elaborate  statistics  : 


EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  THX  STATES,  TEAR  ENDINO  JONE  30,  185a 


Toikl  Domntie    ToUl  Voniga 
Exporta. 


Maine •1536818 29094.. 

New-Hampshire 8722. . . .'. .  .205. . 

Vermont. 404749 26157-. 

Massachusetta. 8253473...  2428290.. 

Rhode  Island 206299 9966.. 

Connecticut. 241262 668. 

New- York, 41502800.-11209989.. 

New-Jersey 1655 

Pennsylvania 4049464 ....  4521 42. 

Delaware , 


Total  Amer.         In  Amcr.       In  Foreifn 
aad  For 'en  vaNoli.  tmnI*. 

Prod.  Ezp^d.        Importa.  Uoport^ 

.1556912 609155 247256. 

....8927 19962 29117. 

..430906 463092 

10681763.. 22106011.  ..8268673. 

..216265 251708 6595. 

..241930 311927 60463. 

52712789.. 88147721 . .22975803. 

1655 1494. 

.4501606.. 10795462. ..1270693. 


T9tal 


...856411 

4907> 

...463092 
.30374684 
...25830S 
...372390 
111123524 

1494 

.12066154 


Maryland 6589481 377872.  ..6967353.  ..5529682 594519... 6124201 

District  of  Columbia 80388 200 80588 59219 600 59819 

Virginia 3413158 2468...  3415646 172878 253721 426599 

North  Carolina 416501 416501 179249 144443 323699 

Soath  Carolina 11446892 908. .11 447800.  ..1313658 620127...  1933785 

Qeorda 7551943 7551943 306883 380081....  636964 

Florida 2607968 15656...  2623624 30241 65468 95709 

Alabama 10544858 10544858 108134 757228 865369 

Louisiana 37698277 407073 . .  38105350. .  .  8107929. . .  2652570  .  .  10760499 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 27966 27966 

Missouri 359643 359643 

Ohio 217532 100 217632 398999 183505 582504 

Kentucky 190987 190997 

Michigan 132045 132045 144102 144102 

Illinois 17669 17669 7783 7929 15705 

Texas... 24958 24958 14652 10998 25650 

California 

Oregon 


Total $13694o912     14951808  151898720  139657043  #38481275  178138318 

«.— EXPOETS  AND  IMPORTS  U.  8.,  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30th,  1850. 

OOONTRIEB.  Ezporti,  dooMtio.    Exports,  fertign.    Total  ozpovte.  Im^t^ 

Bassia 666435 198506 864941 1511579 

Prussia 70645 27991 98636 27469 

Sweden  and  Norway 668530 51610 720190 1032117 

Swedish  West  Indies 98176 11166 99342 2198 

Denmark 165874 20706 186580 527 

Danish  West  Indies 867140 114818 981958 267459 

Hanse  Towns 4320780 885742 5206522 8787874 

Hanover 

Holland 2188101 410564 2604665 1686967 

Dutch  Bast  Indies 180533 262952 443485 444404 

Dutch  West  Indies 364335 66683...... 4210 18 530146 

Dutch  Guiana 97014 5425 102439 71043 

Belsium 2168357 375403 2543760 2404954 

England 64686959 4210271 66897230,...  721 18971 

Scodand 3091740 183679 3205419 2746670 

Ireland 1025031 42693 1067724......  293783 
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OOUNTBHS.  Ixport*,  domtsUe.    Kzporti^lgraigB.         Total  •sporta.       taporti. 

Gibraltar 186307 6048S 246789 44269 

Malta 75329 39051 114380 11354 

British  East  Indies 502613 156846 659459 2865016 

Cape  of  Oood  Hope 143219 143219 72206 

Mauritius 

Honduras 171984 16551 188535 178690 

British  Guiana 502776 22663 525439 14591 

British  West  Indies 3612802 178644 3791446 1126968 

Canada 4641451 1289370 5930821 4285470 

Newfoundland 

Falkland  Islands 

British  American  Colonies...^ 3116840 501374 3618214 1358992 

Other  British  possessions 497 

France,  on  the  Atlantic 16934791 1724915 18659706 25835170 

Franc««,  on  the  Mediterranean 1015486 158155 1173641 1702855 

French  AVeai  Indies 269377 18291 287668 75684 

Miquelon  and  French  Fisheries. 2517. 2517 

French  Gruiana 43405 1382 44787 12551 

Bourbon 12575 2200 14775 10005 

French  possessions  in  Africa 

Spain,  on  the  Atlantic 605659 28558 634217 380181 

Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean 3256362 96855 3353217 1702214 

Tenerifie  and  other  Canaries 20524 5065 25589 85223 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands 16817 1450 18267 1336866 

Cuba 4530256 460041 4990297 10292398 

Other  Spanish  Wast  Indies 816062 93591 909653 2067666 

Portngal 172978 5236 178214 339763 

Madeira 136874 6527 143401 114729 

Fayal  and  other  Azores 14421 2152. 16573 16328 

Capede  Verds 47043 ....2167 49210 

Jtalv 1567166 239904 1807070 2105077 

8icily 50577 13024 63601 822629 

Sardinia 170764 86136 256900 205 

Tuscany 45664 23468 69132 

Xooian  Islands • 

Trieste,  and  other  Austrian  ports 1179893 312111 1492004 467601 

Turkey 204397 53344 257741 801023 

Hayd 1211007 139181 1350188 1544771 

Mexico 1498791 514036 2012827 2135366 

Central  America 57225 12967 70192 261459 

lYew  Grenada 970619 285600 1256219 591992 

Venesuela. 678462 340008 1018470 1920247 

Bolivia. .•...••... 

Brazil 2723767 473347 3197114 9324429 

Argentine  B^public 718331 346311 1064642 2653877 

Ci^platine  Kepublic 60024 1518 61542 

Chili 1297133 125588 1422721 179C877 

Peru 258939 16789 275728 170753 

China. 1485961 119256 1605217 6593462 

Liberia 

West  Indies,  generally 67934 67934 9417 

SoQtb  America,  generally 22256 50442 72698 86659 

Europe,  generally 

Asia,  generally 315463 13321 328784 402599 

Africa,  generally 730932 28334 759266 524723 

South  Sea  Islands 169025 20837 189862 

Equador 24414 10511.. 34925 4618 

Pacific  Ocean • 

Atlantic  Ocean 26 

Indian  Ocean 

Sandwich  Islands 64474 

Australia 

Patagoni  a 

Uncertain  places 

Nonh-West  Coast 


Total •136946912      $14951808    $151898720     $178138318 
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aw—IKCBEASS  OF  BRITISH  SHIPPIK6  IN  OUR  PORTS. 


Tba  (bUowmg  table  abows  the  amount  of  Americaa  and  BntHk 
wbicb  eoteied  oar  portM  at  vaxiooa  periods,  Crom  1830  to  the 


1830 967,227 ^JSSl 

1835 1,352,633 5S»,999 

1844 1,977,438 766u747 

1847 2,101,350 993c21t 

1848 2,393,482 1,177.104 

1849 2,638,351..-. 1, 

1850 2,573,016 1,^1 


It  appear*  from  the  foregoing,  that  twenty  yean  ago  the  rdatire  positioB,  ii 
the  matter  of  tonnage,  of  the  two  parties  in  our  own  porta,  stood  aboat  as 
eleven  American  to  one  British  ;  it  is  now  less  than  two  to  one.  There  bu 
been  a  little  falling  off  in  both  the  past  year ;  bat  greater  in  American  dun 
British  tonnage. 

The  following  table  shows  the  whole  amount  of  tonnage  which  cnteied  ma 
ports  in  the  past  three  years : 


Americaa.  Britiih. 

1848 2,393,482 1,177,104 228,087 

1849 2,658,321 1,482,707 227,808 

1860 2,573,016 1,460,539 375,084 

The  above  figures  are  instructive,  and  fiimish  a  subject  for  reflection.  R 
will  be  seen,  that  the  whole  average  increase  in  Foreign  tonnage  bt  ex* 
ceeds  our  own ;  that  American  tonnage  has  fallen  off  the  past  year  85.000 
tons,  and  British  tonnage  only  32,000  tons ;  while  Foreign  tonnage,  so  caM 
has  increased  60  per  cent. 

4«--WHALE  FISHERY. 

SEVXEW  or  THE  WHALE  FISHBBT  FOB  1850. 

We  present  to  our  readers  a  full  and  reliable  view  of  the  Whale  Fishery  bi 
the  last  year,  as  compared  with  previous  years.     By  this,  it  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  that  the  past  has  been  a  year  of  great  prosperity  in  the  trade.    The 
number  of  ships  returning  with  full  cargoes  has  been  lar^e,  while  prices  have 
risen  to  an  unprecedented  height.     Nevertheless,  the  importation  of  Oil  in 
1850  will  be  found  to  fall  short  of  that  of  1849  about  7,000  bbls.  Sperm,  and 
48,000  bbls.  Whale,   and  the  number  of  arrivals   is  less  by  six  Sperm  and 
nineteen  Right  Whalers  ;  yet  the  stock  on  hand  is  about  the  same  as  on  the  Ist 
Jan.,  1850.     This  discrepancy  as  regards  Whale  Oil,  is  undoubtedly  owing  to 
a  diminished  consumption,  arising  from  the  very  high  figure  at  which  Oil  has 
been  held,  which  has  forced  many  substitutes  into  the  market,  and  seriouslj 
impaired  exportations. 

The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  Fishery  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
last  year.  Of  the  fleet,  145  have  cruised  in  the  Russian  and  Arctic  Seas  du- 
ring the  last  season,  with  great  success  ;  indeed,  the  average  quantity  of  Oil 
taken  is  larger  than  in  any  previous  year. 

We  reffret  to  say  that  accounts  from  the  Sperm  Whalers  in  the  Pacific  are 
not  at  all  encouraging.  The  old  cruising  grounds  are  pretty  well  exhausted 
for  the  present,  and  very  light  catchings  are  to  be  expected.  If  we  are  to  judge 
by  present  indications,  importations  of  Sperm  Oil  for  the  coming  year  will 
hardly  exceed  75,000  bbls.,  while  that  of  Whale  Oil  will  not,  probably,  fall 
short  of  275,000  bbls. 

Perhaps  no  better  evidence  can  be  offered  of  the  confidence  felt  by  business 
men  than  the  fact,  that  no  less  than  fourteen  first  class  vessels  are  in  process 
of  construction,  or  are  under  contract,  all  intended  for  the  business  of  this  di»> 
trict  alone,  while  five  or  six  will  be  added  to  the  New-London  fleet. 
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IHP0BTATI0N8  IN  1847-1850. 
Sperm  OiL  Whale  Oil.  Bone. 

1850 92,892  bbls 200,608  bbls 2,889,000  lbs. 

1849 100,944   "     248,492     "    2,281,100   " 

1848 107,976   «     280,666     •*    2,013,000   " 

1847 120,753  "     313,160     •«    3,341,680  " 

Number  of  ships  engaged  ih  the  North  Pacific  Fishery  for  the  last  four  years, 
«iid  the  average  quantity  of  Oil  taken : 

Ships.  ATerage.  Total. 

1847 .' 177 bbls.  1,059 187,453 

1848 159 "     1,164 185,266 

1849 155 "     1,334 206,850 

In  1850,  the  North  Pacific  fleet  consisted  of  145  ships,  (as  nearly  as  can  now 
be  ascertained,)  110  of  which  only  have  yet  been  heard  from,  having  taken  an 
average  of  1,748  bbls.  this  season. 

VESSELS   IN  THE  FI8HEBT. 

Total  vessels,  January  1,  1861,  502  ships  and  barks,  24  brigs,  27  schooners, 
of  the  total  tonnage,  171,974.  Of  these,  New-Bedford  owns  245  ships.  Fair- 
haven  45,  Nantucket  53,  New-London  44,  etc. 

5.— COMMERCB  OF  CUBA. 

The  total  boxes  sugar  exported  from  Havana  in  1850,  were  743,525  against 
602,220  in  1849;  from  Matanzas.  303,570  in  1850,  against  241,106  in  1849; 
total  arrobes  of  coffee  exported  in  1850,  160,739 — 1849,  497,264,  from  Havana. 
From  Matanzas,  the  exports  were,.  1850,  5,215  arrobes,  and  in  1849,  54,582. 

EXPOBT8   SUGAR. 

1850.  1849.  1848. 

United  States 270,756 127,133 246,243 

Russia  and  Gowes  (whites) 144,637 110,912 91,934 

Great  Britain  and  Continent  of  Europe... 4 12, 348 414,236 448,498 

Mediterranean 121,828 61,709 57,205 

Spain 97,626 129,336 151,762 

^i^^^^^^^i^i^^mmm^i^m  ^H^i^^B^^^^^i^^va*  ^^i^a^^^^^^MM^^^ 

Total bxs.  1,047,095 843,326 995,642 

EXPORTS   MOLASSES. 

The  Exports  are  as  follows  : 

1850.  1849  1848. 

^rom  Havana hhds.  36,109 35,411 26,528 

Matanzas 80,091 59,795 52,286 

Cardenas 75,632 65,283 71,136 

Mariel 8,607. 8,433 7,213 


Total hhds.  200,439 168,922 157,163 

Of  which  to  the  United  States hhds.  163,502 144,644 148,666 

To  the  British  Provinces 12,645 10,404 5,239 

To  Great  Britain 24,292 13,874 3.358 


Total hhds.  200,439 168,922 157,163 

e.—COMMERCE  OF  BAN  FRANCISCO,  1849  AND  1850. 

EXPORTS    OF    GOLD   DUST. 

September  1  to  November  11,  1849 $2,094,120 

November  12,  1849,  to  December  13,  1850 28,966,035 


Total  cleared  at  Custom-House $31,060, 155 
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LIYB   STOCK   OF  JEFFERSON,  LOUISIANA. 


TONNAGE  ARBITID. 

Ameriean.  Foreifn.  ToUl 

November  12,  1849,  to  March  31,  I860.. .24,252 51,297 75,f 

April  1  to  June  30,  1860 28,692 45,868 74,661. 

July  1  to  September  30,  1850 30,029 61,349 81,37« 

From  December  1  to  13,  1850  : 

American  Veuelt.       Foreign  VeoMlt.       PuMBfin. 

Arrived 31 24 627 

Cleared 52 19 1,435 

Duties  received  in  November $174,680  21 


Nov.  12,  1849,  to  March  31,  1850. 

April  1  to  June  30,  1850 

July  1  to  September  30,  1360 


IMPORTS. 

American,  Forei|rn.  Total 

..$58,917  40 .». $1,379,447  75.. $1,438, 365  15 
.  -  343,976  70 . .  934,961  35 . .  1 ,278,948  05 
..394,38100..   1,037,563  35..   1,431,93435 


$797,275  10     $3,351,962  45   $4,149,24755 

7.—RECEIPTS  OF  BRKADSTUFFS  AND  PROVISIONS  AT  NEW-YOEK 

AND  NEW-ORLEANS. 

The  following  is  a  most  interesting  table,  in  showing  how  New- York  is  in- 
creasing her  annual  receipts  of  western  produce,  and  how  she  already  compam 
with  New-Orleans : 

R««0ipti  at  N«w.0riewia  bj  rircr,  in  1848, 1849  and  1 8S0,  I  lUcdpli  At  tbe  HudMB  Rim  by  «na]«,  ia  18«,  1MI«< 
to  September  81—4  yean.  |  1860,  to  eloM  of  naTifatioB — S  yaaa. 

Flour 2,312,121 bbls 8,636,807 

Pork 1,636,817 bbls 211,018 

Beef 200,901 bbls 264,07« 

Wheat 852,497 bush 8,798,759 

Com 9,758,760 bush 11,178,»8 

Other  grains 5,350,161 bush 11,210,839 

Bacon 135,622,516 lbs 26,364,156 

Butter 6,216,970 lbs 61,696,964 

Cheese... 8,955,880 lbs 97,596,638 

Lard 292,110,060 lbs 27,137.175 

8.— LIVE  STOCK  TRADE  OF  JEFFERSON,  LOUISIANA. 

Our  little  neighbor  town,  or  suburb,  is  doing  a  drvnng  business  in  cattle, 

thereby  showing  the  cloven-foot  always  foremost. 

The  following  is  the  yearly  statement  of  the  amount  of  stock  landed  and  sold 
at  Jefferson  City,  in  the  parish  of  Jefferson,  with  as  near  an  estimate  of  the 
▼alue  of  the  stock  as  could  be  obtained  by  experienced  and  careful  judges.  The 
statement  is  made  up  from  various  daily  and  private  registers  : 

1850.  Beerea. 

March 1,789 

April 1,973 

May 1,814 

June 3,779 

July 2,479 

August 2,104 

September 2,878 

October 2,631 

November 3,532 

December 3,099 

1851. 

January 3,5S9 

February 4,543 

ToUl 34.143         32,031 


CUtm. 

SlM«p. 

Hofs. 

Cow*. 

&lu 

MMtllM. 

2,400 

2,300 

1,989 

*  m 

311 

91,440 

2,642 

2,846 

2,160 

•  • 

207 

97,310 

2,404 

2,^0 

2,119 

•  • 

220 

93,290 

2,693 

5,557 

1,356 

•  • 

148 

108,778 

3,443 

2,609 

1,412 

•  • 

157 

83.251 

2,540 

2,823 

1,644 

«  m 

93 

86,534 

3,497 

3,724 

1,498 

m  m 

321 

114,656 

3,078 

2,471 

3,505 

m  m 

747 

139,955 

2,350 

4,518 

2,475 

m  • 

485 

139,590 

2,774 

5,748 

4,890 

•  • 

347 

146,340 

1,692 

3,050 

3,928 

•  • 

•  • 

242 

175,713 

2,608 

2,846 

3,022 

•  • 

693 

312,849 

41,099         30,008 


4871        •1,489,617 
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9.— CONTEST  OF  CINCINNATI  WITH  ATLANTIC  CITIES. 

The  Cincinnati  Prices  Current  concludes  an  interesting  discussion  on  the 
^ospects  of  that  city,  with  the  following  remarks  : 

^e  thus  see  that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  merchandise  transported  on  the 
Qblic  Works  increased,  from  1848  to  1849,  in  amount  equal  to  3,205,708  lbs. 
ow  let  us  compare  the  movements  in  the  lake  ports  and  the  river  ports : 

1848.  1850. 

Aggregate  cleared  at  lake  ports 21,619,160  lbs 21,238,280  lbs. 

Aggregate  arrived  at  river  ports 6,918,992  " 10,605,680    '* 

Lake  ports  diminished 619,120  lbs. 

River  porta  increased 3,786,588    " 

While  the  clearances  of  merchandise  from  the  lake  ports  diminished,  that 
om  the  river  ports  has  increased  50  per  cent ! 

We  have  now  shown  by  these  tables,  digested  from  the  actual  returns, — 

Ist.  That  the  trade  in  Sugar  is  almost  altogether  from  Cincinnati  and  Ports- 
louth. 

2d.  The  trade  in  Coffee  is  increasing  at  Cincinnati  and  Portsmouth,  while  it 
•  diminishing  from  the  North. 

3d.  That  the  trade  in  Merchandise  is  diminishing  from  the  Northern  ports, 
nd  rapidly  increasing  from  Cincinnati  and  Portsmouth. 

The  conclusion  from  this  review  is,  that  not  only  is  the  commerce  of  Cin- 
innati  rapidly  increasing,  but  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  it  must  com- 
nand  the  entire  trade  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  notwithstanding  the  great  efforts  to 
aaintain  the  ascendency  of  the  Atlantic  cities. 

10.— COMMERCE  AND  RESOURCES  OF  THE  WEST. 
In  noticing  in  our  February  No.  the  Address  of  the   Western  Convention^ 
ield  last  winter  in  Evansville,  Indiana,  we  pronounced  it,  in  the  maiii,  an  able 
document,  and  promised  some  farther  extracts  from  it  at  our  leisure.     These 
i^e  will  now  proceed  to  give. 

COAL  RESOURCES  OP  THE  NORTH-WEST. 

Take  but  a  portion  of  our  coal-field,  embracing  the  southern  and  western 
ounties  of  Indiana,  part  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  what  is  commonly 
Uled  the  great  '*  Illinois  Coal-field.'*     *' It  equals  in  area  the  entire  island  of 
rreat   Britain,  extending  from  south-east  to  north-west,  from  Oil  Creek  and 
^me,  on  the  Ohio,  to  the  mouth  of  Rock  River  on  the  Mississippi  River,  a 
istance  of  three  hundred  miles  ;  and  south  to  north,  from  the  waters  of  Green 
Liver  and  Tradewater  in  Kentucky,  to  the  waters  of  Little  Vermilion,  in  La- 
dle county,  Illinois,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  ;  and 
rom  south-west  to  north-east,  from  St.  Louis  and  the  waters  of  the  west  branch 
f  Saline  River,  in  Gallatin  county,  Illinois,  to  the  forks  of  the  Fox  and  Kan- 
^ee  Rivers,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles — a  coal-field  occupying 
lie  greater  part  of  Illinois,  about  one-third  of  Indiana,  a  north-western  strip 
)f  Kentucky,  and  extending  into  Iowa,  embracing  every  variety  of  bituminous 
:oal.     The  thickness  of  the  entire  mass  is  supposed  to  be  from  1,200  to  2,000 
Feet,'  and  contains  at  least  seven  workable  beds  of  coal.     If  we  assume  the  ave- 
r&<Te   thickness  of  these   coal-beds,  collectively,  at  21  feet,  which  is  probably 
below  the  truth,  and  the  area  over  which  they  extend  at  200  miles  square,  or 
40,000  square  miles,  then  we  have  a  mass  of  coal  on  lands  of  which  the  gov- 
emment  is  the  largest  proprietor^  of  23  trillions  417  billions  856  millions  cubic 
feet,  or  867  billions  3^  millions  cubic  yards  or  tons  oi  coal,  (a  cubic  yard  of 
eoal  being  nearly  equal  to  a  ton.)     Let  us  imagine  this  coal  worked,  and  esti- 
mating the  profit  on  a  ton  of  coal  at  fifly  cents,  this  would  give,  in  round 
numbers,  a  clear  income  of  four  hundred  thousand  millions  of  dollars  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  working  of  this  coal-field.     It  may  also  be  further  remarked,  that 
the  strata  of  this  coal-field  is  more  easily  accessible  along  the  south-eastern 
and  south-western  margins,  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Kivers^  than  toward 
ihe  north-east,  by  reason  of  the  extensive  diluvial  deposits,  which  cover  the 
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•tnita  in  that  diTectton.  But  coal  compriaes,  by  no  means,  the  entire 
of  these  valleys.  The  slaty  clays  contain  certain  eitensive  deposits  of  <iMj 
iron  stone,  an  ore  easily  and  pTofilablj  melted  into  pig  iron.  Great  Britain 
produces  annDall;  600,000  tons  of  iron  from  ore  of  the  same  quality,  procarMi 
in  a  ainiilar  geological  position.  Valuable  and  extensile  deposits  of  bydralal 
oxide  of  iron,  an  ore  of  the  same  kind  voiked  in  Tennessee,  are  alto  of  A«- 
quent  occurrence  near  the  margin  of  this  coal  liaain.  The  proximity  of  tbtm 
ores  to  coat  greatly  enhances  theiT  value,  since  this  is  the  material  used  mail 
frequently  for  their  reduction.  The  sandstone  at  the  base  of  this  formaliofi 
affords  materials  for  furnaces,  grindstones,  and  buildings  ;  while  some  of  tlu 
■laly  clays,  when  disintegratcdl  produce  excellent  fire  clay.  The  maleriili 
for  the  production  of  copperas  and  ^um  are  also  nidety  distributed  amongst 
the  slate  clays,  under  and  overlying  the  strata  of  coal.  The  importance  of  tlu 
limestone,  (bo  abundant  in  the  whole  region,}  as  a  flux  for  the  iron  ore,  for  coi- 
Blruetions  and  burning  into  lime,  are  too  Weil  known  to  need  comment. 

U.— STEAMBOAT  BDSIMBSS  OF  THE  WB3T. 
From  the  document  above  named,  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  number  of 
steamers  built  in  the  United  Stales,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  was  inn 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety  two,  as  follows  ; 

From  1824  to  lSa9 „ IM 

From  1839  to  1834 304 

From  183410  1839 504 

From  1839  to  1844 _.531 

From  !844  to  1849 _ 969 

Total 2,493 

Two  thousand  livo  hundred  steamboats  built  within  twenty-live  yesn'.  i' 
we  give  two  hundred  tons  as  the  average  of  these  boats,  (and  it  is  probably  be 
low  the  mark.l  we  lind  that  tho  steamboat  tonnage  in  that  period  amouatea  ^ 
Jhe  fiaadred  thousand  tout. 

Let  ua  now  see  what  put  the  West  had  in  this  business.  From  the  repor*^ 
on  commerce  for  the  years  1846,  '48,  '49,  we  find  in  three  years  the  steimbo^' 
holders  of  the  West  compare  with  the  total  number  as  follows  . 

IslhsWaL  TouliBll>itI.& 

[n  1846 130 175 

In  1848 162 S25 

In  1850 15S 208 

Aggregate 437 608 

Thus  we  see,  that  of  the  whole  number  of  aleamboals  built  the  last  thre^ 
years  In  the  United  Slates,  tiro-tkirds  were  built  on  the  Western  waters  ;  and.  o^ 
this  number,  onc-siith  were  built  in  Ohio,  and  one-seventh  in  Cincinnati.  "TIk^ 
larf(CBt  number  of  steamboats  built  at  any  one  place  were  built  in  Pittsburg.  lo^ 
1836  there  were  143  steamboata,  carrying  24,000  tons,  navigaling  the  Westen^ 
walers.  In  the  last  five  years  there  have  been  built  1,000  steamboata.  Of  theie«a 
seven  hundred  were  built  on  the  Western  rivers.  The  life  of  the  steamboat  doe^ 
not  average  more  than  five  years,  but  there  are  a  large  number  which  have  beei^ 
repaired,  and  are  much  older  than  five  years.  It  is  safe  to  say,  then,  that  then# 
ere  more  than  eight  hundred  steamboats  now  running  on  the  Weatem  waters  ■^ 
and,  averaging  their  tonnage  at  two  hundred  tons  each,  carrying  one  hundrtd  amSS 
tizty  Ihetisajidtma  of  freight.  "  Here  wo  see  one  element  of  the  growth  of  V\'ester£^ 
commerce — a  commerce  whose  magnitude  must,  at  an  early  day,  surpass  any 
thing  the  world  has  ever  yet  seen  of  commercial  development," 

la.— COMMBRCUL  8TATI8TIC8  OF  THE  WEST. 
It  is  Imposaible  to  approximate  to  anything  like  the  truth  in  reference  t~^ 
our  commercial  statistics.     We  can  only  aim  at  it  by  details  furnished  in  sol"' 
tary  casoa,  by  taking  our  own  products  and  values,  as  furnished  by  the  audi.' 
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tOM'  and  f  tenon'  booki  in  the  WeBt--and  to  all  of  which  we  have  not  at 
present  acceii.  Take  the  article  of  pork,  for  instance,  and  the  aame  ma;  Im 
•ud  of  beef  It  is  out  of  our  power  to  give  the  aggregate  quantilj  shipped  on 
the  Western  waters  in  an;  one  year.  The  amount  is  enormous,  and  would 
■CBTcelj  lie  credited  if  we  had  the  figures.  Some  approximation,  honeier,  maj 
be  made  by  taking  the  Slate  of  Ohio,  as  on  example  of  the  number  of  hogs  ai- 
■essed  for  taxes  for  the  last  three  years.  In  1848.  the  number  was  1,486,191— 
1849,-1.730,466— ISfiO,  1,TS8,794.  Of  this  quantity,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
tiBo-thirdt  is  exported.  We  have  spoken  of  the  conuectiona  between  the  differ- 
ent points  in  the  Talley  of  the  Mississippi.  They  are  immense.  Not  leas  than 
tvtnly  IhouMoad  milet  of  river  coast  is  accessible  to  IhU  paint  by  steamboat  navi- 
gation, and  the  eCfect  of  these  vast  communications  on  the  whole  West  and 
South-west  is  daily  manifesting  itself.  What  ia  the  leiultl  Cities  are  doub- 
ling and  trebling  their  population,  fanns  are  opening  in  all  directions,  our  for- 
eits  are  bowing  before  the  axe  of  the  settler,  the  green  aod  of  our  prairies  is 
everywhere  broken  up  by  the  plough  of  the  husbandman,  our  corn  and  wheat 
telda  teem  with  the  rich  abundance  of  their  products.  We  are  not,  aa  we 
were  a  few_short  ycara  since,  laboring  toi  our  own  sustenance,  but  freighting 
OUT  products  to  every  clime,  where  American  and  foreign  ahipa  can  carry  it ; 
and,  in  return,  receiving  the  products  of  other  landa  for  oui  wants,  and  upon 
which  duiiei  are  paid  by  us  to  the  Government,  thus  swelling  their  coffers  to 
an  amount,  we  venture  to  say,  received  from  no  other  portion  of  the  Union  ; 
for  there  is  Bcarcely  an  article  subject  to  duty  but  what  enters  into  the  con- 
■umplion  of  the  Western  people  ;  and  the  importation  of  these  dutiable  arti- 
cles are  swelling  to  an  amount  that  would  hardly  be  credited,  did  not  the  slalii- 
tica  of  the  West  show  that  this  was  true.  Take,  for  inaUnce,  the  imports  into 
Cincinnati  twenty-five  years  aince,  and  compare  them  with  what  Ihej  are  now. 
We  let  down  the  value  instead  of  the  quantity  : 

Coffee $198,000 tl,080,000 

Sugar 80,000 1,629,000 

Brandies,  Wines,  Spices,  doc £00,000 600,000 

And  yet  this  ia  but  a  single  point  in  the  valley.  We  presume  that  Httshnrg. 
Louisville,  anit  St.  Louis,  snow  an  equal  if  not  greater  increase  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  instead  of  paying  duties,  as  we  formerly  did,  at  ports  on  the  At- 
lantic, New- York  or  New-Orleans,  our  own  comtuercial  towns  are  porli  of  entry 
and  delivtry,  and  the  duties  are  paid  here,  and  the  result  is  now  a  direct  import- 
ation of  foreign  merchandise  to  all  the  principal  towns  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers.  These  importations  keep  pace  with  our  increase  of  population, 
and  but  B  few  yeara  will  elapse  before  the  eaitom  hrrt  will  compare  favorably 
with  many  cities  on  the  seaboard.  In  former  years  the  foreign  goods  imported 
bad  their  duties  pud  at  the  cities  on  the  seaboard  where  they  were  landed.  They 
were  then  carried  across  the  mountains,  or  up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  to  their 
several  destinations  in  the  West.  But  the  whole  aspect  of  commerce  in  the  West 
is  now,  in  a  very  great  degree,  changed  by  the  change  of  locomotion  ;  and,  as 
baa  been  very  justly  and  truly  slated,  "  the  merchants  of  Memphis,  St.  Loujs, 
Louisville.  Cincionati,  and  Pittsburg,  wilf  be  as  much  the  merchants  of  Ame- 
rica as  the  merchants  of  New- York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore."  The  growth 
of  our  cities,  and  the  immense  distribution  of  foreign  goods  here  nou.  proves 
the  feet  eoncluaively — while  every  year  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  to  the 
West  dtTeelly  is  increasing.  The  table  above  shows  what  it  has  been  to  a 
single  city.  And  this  is  but  one  among  the  great  number  that  are  to  spring  up 
in  our  valley.  The  fact  ia— and  the  statistical  tables  will  proVe  it— that  for  the 
last  ten  years,  the  commerce  of  the  West  has  grown  faster  than  its  population, 
great  aa  that  is.  Among  the  avenues,  which  lead  (his  population  and  this 
trade  to  the  West  and  South-west,  the  principal  ones  ate  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers — extending,  with  their  tributaries,  (many  of  which  are  as  navigable 
most  seasons  as  the  streams  into  which  thej  empty,)  a  distance  of  twenty 
tbouaand  miles— tunning  through  a  region  unsurpassed  in  the  world  for  its  ag. 
rieullural  products  and  mineral  resources — ninning  from  north  to  south  throug)^ 
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eighteen  degrees  of  latitude — and  having  on  their  margin  and  along  their  hot- 
ders  thirteen  States  of  the  Confederacy,  embracing  a  population  five  times  as 
large  as  the  good  "  old  thirteen,**  at  the  first  organization  of  our  government. 
What  has  Congress  done  for  their  improvement  1     Nothing — absolutely  no- 
thing.    And  these  great  arteries,  these  great  *4nland  seas,'*  which  wjift  on 
their  surface  annually  millions  of  human  beings,  and  carry  on  their  waters  an 
inland  commerce  far  exceeding  that  carried  across  the  ocean  by  our  whole  domes- 
tic and  foreign  marine,  are  nowt  so  far  as  navigation  is  concerned — so  far  as  im- 
provement is  concerned,  but  little,  if  any,  better  than  when  the  first  '*  broad- 
nom*'  floated  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  fifly  years  ago,  and  deposited  her 
cargo  of  flour  and  whisky  in  a  two  months'  voyage  at  the  Spanish  port  of  New- 
Orleans. 

The  action  of  Congress  towards  the  West  has  been  heretofore  of  the  moil 
anomalous  character.  Occasionally  holding  out  the  promise  of  some  great 
benefit,  of  some  act  to  be  done  which  should  promote,  in  some  degree,  a  We** 
tern  interest,  they  have  so  contrived  it,  that  only  some  initiaiory  step  should  be 
taken,  and  then  the  matter  has  slumbered,  or  so  worded  the  act  conferring  the 
benefit,  that  it  has,  in  its  effects^  been  rendered  entirely  nugatory. 

13.— THE  NORTH  CARRYING  ON  THE  SLAVE-TRADE. 
The  New- York  Express  thus  classifies  the  American  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Slave-trade,  from  the  ports  of  Brazil,  and  remarks  : 

FSEI   STATES. 

Massachusetts 19 

New- York 12 

Pennsylvania 3 

Maine 3 

Rhode-Island 2 

Connecticut I 

Total 40 

SLAVE    STATES. 

Maryland ,. 4 

Florida 1 

Total 5 

These  facts  deserve  to  bo  remembered.  We  have  it  here,  notoriously  obvi- 
ous, that  the  odium  of  this  foreign  trafllic  does  not  attach  to  the  South,  bat  to 
some  of  the  avaricious  men  of  the  *<  Free-soil,  Abolition"  North.  Massachu- 
setts, too,  is  in  the  advance,  and  runs  up  a  bill  of  crime  against  her  of  mtuUtMy 
out  of  the  forty-five  vessels,  divided  among  six  states,  while  her  share,  by  the 
simple  rule  of  division,  should  be  less  than  sei>en.  New- York,  with  less  "  con- 
science," multiplies  seven  into  twelve — and  her  sin  is  great  even  at  that ;  bnt, 
compared  with  Massachusetts,  so  meek  and  so  philanthropic,  her  offence  will 
scarce  reach  an  unit.  These  figures  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  for  they  de- 
serve to  be  treasured  among  the  archives  of  New-England,  in  the  same  nook 
with  the  summary  proceedings  of  the  Abolitionists  against  the  claimants  of 
the  Crafts.     They  afford  ample  material  for  future  history, 

H.—COMMERCE  OF  CHARLESTON,  1850, 

1. — THE  FOLLOWING  AMERICAN  VESSELS  ARRIVED  FROM  FOREIGN  PORTS: 

Britain.  23  ships,  10  barks,  4  brip;  France,  2  ships;  Spain,  1  brig ;  Brazil,  3  ships  vA 
1  brig;  Danish  Weal  Indies,  1  bark;  Honduras,  1  scbooner;  Br.  West  Indies,  1  bng  and 
1  schooner ;  Hayti,  1  schooner ;  Cuba,  17  ships,  1  bark.  28  brigs,  33  schooners.  Touutoa- 
nage  arrived,  49,351.    Employing  2,055  men.    Total  vessels,  128. 

2. — AMERICAN  VESSELS  CLEARED  FOR  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

Russia,  1  ship  and  1  bark ;  Belgium,  1  ship  and  4  barks ;  Holland,  1  ship ;  Briuin,  38 
shins,  4  barks  and  5  schooners  ;  France,  9  ships,  3  barks,  3  schooners ;  Baenos  Ayres,  1 
bark ;  Cuba,  18  ships,  1  bark,  27  brigs  and  47  schooners.  Total  toDnase  cleared,  66,367, 
Men  employed,  2,524.    Total  vessels,  164. 
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3. — rORETOV  YISIELS  ARRITKD  FROM  TORKIGIT  PORTS. 

Sweden,  2  barka,  2  schooners;  Denmark,  1  bark;  Holland,  1  bark ;  England,  Man,  &c- 
17  ships,  24  barks  and  6  bri^ ;  Scotland,  1  ship,  2  barks ;  Hanse  Towns,  3  brigs;  Ireland. 
2  ahvps,  1  bark  ;  France,  2  bnea;  Newfoundland,  I  brig,  1  schr. ;  BrazUs,  1  brig,  1  schooner ; 
Br.  West  Indies,  1  brig.  6  schooners ;  Spain,  2  ships.  3  barks,  13  brigs  ;  Fr.  West  Indies, 

2  shipa, 3  barks,  2  brigs,  2  schooners ;  Buenos  Ayres,  1  brig ;  Cuba,  4  ships,  4  barks,  20  brigs, 

3  schooners.     Total  tonnage,  47,359  87-95.     Employing  1,900  men,  and  219  boys.    Total 
▼essels,  133.  ^ 

4.— rORIIGHTXSSXLS  CLEARXD  TOR  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

Sweden,  2  brigs ;  Denmark  and  Norway,  8  ships,  2  barks,  1  brig,  1  schooner  •  Holland, 
V-  N.^  ^"g ;  England,  Man,  &c.,  21  ships,  26  barks,  3  brigs,  1  schooner ;  Scodand,  1 
•hip,  1  bark,  2  brigs ;  Hanse  Towns,  1  ship,  6  barks,  6  brigs,  2  schooners  ;  France,  3  ships, 
Sbarka,  3  brigs,  1  schooner;  British  West  Indies,  5  brigs,  14  schooners;  Spain,  5  ships,  4 
barka,  34  brigs ;  Prussia,  1  bark,  1  brig ;  Belgium.  1  bark ;  Honduras,  1  bark ;  Cuba,  1 
•hip,  1  bark,  2  brigs,  3  schooners.  Total  tonnage,  56,463  51-95.  Emplovins  2,212  me& 
tad  167  boys.    Total  vessels,  168.  r   j-6  •»*         «*, 

5.— AMERICAN  VESSELS  ARRIVED  COASTWISE. 

*ft^?^"^°'^'  ^^  "***P'»  ^  ^^'^  30  brigs,  55  schooners ;  Philadelphia,  21  ships,  8  briga* 
p  schooners ;  Boston,  8  ships,  20  barks,  17  brigs,  3  schooners ;  Baltimore,  1  bark,  8  briga»     ( 
54  schooners ;  New-Orleans,  11  barks.  23  brigs,  11  schooners ;  other  porta,  7  ships,  7  barks, 
10  bngs,  54  schooners.    Total  tonnage,  181,667.     Employing  6,517  men,  and  3  boya. 
X^otal  vessels,  547. 

6. — AMERICAN  VESSELS  CLEARED  COASTWISE. 

New-York,  40  ships,  18  barks,  43  brigs,  9  schooners;  Philadelphia,  3  ships,  9  barks,  20 
>Tig8,  42  schooners ;  Boston,  2  ships,  14  barks,  2  brigs,  5  schooners ;  Baltimore,  1  bark,  13 
^rigi,  45  schooners;  N.  Orleans,  1  ship,  13  barks,  11  brigs,  9  schooners ;  San  Francisco,  2 
Ijjmpe,  3  barks,  2  brigs,  2  schooners;  other  ports,  5  ships,  5  barks,  78  brigs,  63  schoonen. 
■Total  tonnage,  78,072  66.    Employing  3,410  men.    Total  vessels,  460.     ^ 

15.~THE  COTTON  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  Cotton  from  the  United  States  for  a 
^Uiober  of  years,  also  the  average  price  per  pound : 

Ttotal  poondi.  Vsloc.  ATnag*  prlee  par  Ik. 

1821 124,893,405 $20,157,484 16.2 

1822 144,675,985 24,035,058 16.6 

1823 173,793,270 20,445,220 11.8 

1824 142,369,663 21,947,401 15.4 

1825 176,449,007 36,846,649 20.9 

1826 204,535,415 25,025,214 12.2 

1827 294,310,115 29,359,545 10 

1828 210,590.463 22,487,229 10.7 

1829 264,837,186 26,575,311 10 

1830 298,499,102 29,674,883 9.9 

1831 376,979,784 25,289,492 9.1 

1832 322,215,122 31,724,682 9.8 

1833 324,698,604 36,191,105 12.1 

1834 384,717,907 49,448,402 12.8 

1835 387,358,992 64,861,301 16.8 

1836 423,631,367 71,284,925 16.8 

1837 444,211,537 63,240,102 14.2 

1838 595,952,277 61,556,811 10.3 

1839 413,624,212 61,3.38,982 14.8 

1840 743,941,061 63,870,107 8.5 

1841 530,204,100 54,330,341 10.2 

1642 584,717,017 47,593,464 8.1 

1843 792,297,106... 49,119,086 6.2 

1844 663,633,455 54,063,501 8.1 

1845 872,905,996 51,739,643 5.92 

1846 547,55.5,055 42,767,341 7.81 

1847 537,219,958 53,415,847 10.34 

1848 814,274,431 61.998,294 7.61 

1849 1,036,602,269 66,396,967 6.4 

1850 635,381,601 71,984,717 11.3 

38  VOL.  II. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

I.— AUTAUGAVILLE  FACTOEY,  ALABAMA. 

J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow,  Esq. : 

As  it  is  ono  of  the  objects  of  your  Review  to  notice  fully  the  manu factoring 
progress  and  interest  in  the  South,  and  show  to  the  world  that  our  section  ii 
fully  aware  of  the  resources  it  possesses,  and  of  the  necessity  of  applying  them 
to  its  advantage,  I  will  present  to  your  notice  the  flourishing  condition  of  a  new 
Cotton  Factory,  which,  I  believe,  has  not  yet  come  under  your  observation : 

Autaugaville  Factory  is  situated  on  Swift  Creek,  in  Autauga  County, 
Alabama,  four  miles  from  Vernon,  on  the  Alabama  River,  and  fourteen  mile* 
west  of  Prattville.  The  village  which  gives  the  name  to  the  factory,  has  been 
built  up  within  two  or  three  years  past,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population, 
wealth  and  importance.  The  present  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  400,  and 
a  more  moral,  industrious  and  thriving  set  of  people  you  will  seldom  see  any- 
where. A  tract  of  land  containing  800  acres,  is  under  the  control  of  the  stock- 
holders ;  and,  according  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  no  kind  of  ardent  spirit! 
is  allowed  to  be  vended  within  two  miles  ofthe  premises. 

Swift  Creek  is  a  deep,  bold  and  regular  stream,  affording,  at  all  times,  a  suffi- 
ciency of  water  to  answer  every  necessary  purpose.  The  main  building  is  of 
brick,  150  by  50  feet,  and  made  fire-proof,  as  are  all  the  others  attached  to  it.  The 
factory  was  started  in  July,  1850,  and  contains  machinenr  ofthe  latest  and  moit 
improved  style.  The  cost  of  the  machinery,  I  understand,  was  $40,000. 
When  the  factory  is  thoroughly  completed,  and  in  full  operation,  which  will  be 
in  a  few  months,  it  will  work  3,000  spindles  and  100  looms  ;  and  allowing  to 
each  loom  40  yards  of  cloth,  will  manufacture  the  handsome  sum  of  4,000  yardi 
per  day.  The  number  of  hands  required  is  only  120,  and  all  of  these  aie 
southern  laborers,  taken  from  the  immediate  vicinity.  At  present,  only  cotton 
goods  are  manufactured,  which  consist  of  a  very  excellent  quality  of  osnaburgs? 
and  cottons  as  high  aa  No.  14  ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  it  is  probable,  that  woolen 
goods  will  also  be  manufactured.  The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  consumed  is 
one  year  are  about  1,000. 

The  projectors  of  this  praiseworthy  enterprise  were  Rev.  David  B.  Smedlcy* 
Major  Lewis  Tyns,  and  Capt.  John  N.  Stoudenmire.     The  board  of  directot* 
consists  of  the  following  gentlemen,  viz. :  Col.  Samuel  Stoudenmire,  President  • 
Malcolm  Smith,  Lewis  Houser,  Col.  Edward  Stoudenmire,  Rev.  David  B.  Sme3< 
ley ;  William  Stringfellow,  Agent, 

2.— MOBILE  ROPE-WORKS. 

/    Some  few  weeks  since  a  couple  of  enterprising  and  experienced  manufk^^! 
iturers  from  St.  Louis,  the  Messrs.  Arnold,  arrived  in  our  city  and  commences ^^ 
■the  manufacture  of  rope.     Up  to  this  time  their  operations  have  been  carried  o:^2 
Ri  few  miles  from  the  city  ;  but  they  have  now  nearly  completed  a  rope-waL^^ 
600  feet  long,  just  beyond  Bloodgood's  Factory,     So  soon  as  they  move  to  thei^-^ 
new  location,  they  will  be  enabled  to  manufacture  about  five  tons  of  hemp     ^ 
week.     They  are  now  engaged  in  making  what  we  believe  they  call 
yam,  which  is  used  by  the  presses  in  the  city  in  preference  to  the  comnion  bal 
rope,  as  it  is  so  made  that  it  does  not  stretch,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  pre^' 
sure.     They  will  also  be  prepared  to  make  any  kind  of  cordage  for  ships,  froixv 
a  cable  down.     We  are  glad  to  learn  that  they  sell  all  they  can  make,  and  hop^ 
the  demand  and  price  will  justify  them  in  extending  their  business.     If  all  th' 
rope  shipped  up  the  rivers  from  this  port  was  manufactured  in  Mobile,  much 
better  would  it  be  for  the  country.     These  men  broke  up  an  extensive  establisb- 
ment  in  St.  Louis  to  come  to  Mobile,  believing  they  could  manufacture  rope 
here  in  the  market  where  it  is  sold,  and  where  they  could  learn   exactly  what 
kinds  are  needed,  at  a  better  advantage  than  could  be  done  in  the  West.     They 
are,  as  we  learn,  after  having  partially  tried  the  experiment,  still  of  the  same 
opinion. 
Enterprises  like  this  should  be  encouraged.    They  not  only  benefit  the  conn. 
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ry,  but  are  the  very  life-blood  of  a  city.  It  is,  too,  the  only  •ystem  through 
rhich  we  can  build  up  a  genuine  independence.  No  people  ever  were,  or  ever 
nn  be,  truly  free  and  independent,  who  depend  upon  other  nations  or  countries 
or  almost  everything  they  need. 

It  is  obviously  the  policy  of  our  planters  and  factors  to  encourage  this  rope 
factory,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  others.     They  can  do  this  by  giving  the 
irticles  made  at  home,  other  things  being  equal,  the  preference.     The  Messrs.        X 
Arnold  expect  for  the  present  to  use  horse-power,  but  contemplate  getting  an     / 
engine  as  soon  as  business  will  justify.    They  now  employ  twenty  hands.  y 

3.— SOUTHERN  STEAM  SHIP  ENTBRPBJSE. 

Mr.  Ambrose  W.  Thompson,  a  large  capitalist,  has  proposed  to  the  Virginia 
Legislature  to  take  two-fifths,  if  the  state  will  take  the  residue,  of  the  stocK  to 
establish  a  line  of  steamers  between  Norfolk  and  Antwerp,  touching  at  other 
ports  in  England  and  France.  The  state  to  issue  for  her  part  her  six  per  cent, 
bonds,  with  coupons,  running  ten  years,  and  to  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  on 
the  steamers.  It  is  thought  tnat  the  Legislature  will  entertain  the  proposal. 
The  opinions  of  many  members  are  known  to  be  favorable  to  it. 

4.— DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  give  below  a  table  showing  the  value  of  domestic  cotton  manufactures, 
icluding  white,  printed,  and  colored  goods,  exported  from  the  United  States  in 
ach  of  the  past  twenty-two  years.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  that  in'IS28,  the 
otton  soods  exported  amounted  to  $1,010,332,  and  in  1848  to  86,718,209 — show- 
ig  an  increase  in  value  of  nearly  500  per  cent. ;  while  it  must  also  be  borne  in 
lind,  that  with  this  great  increase  in  exportation,  there  was,  all  the  time,  a  far 
Teater  increase  in  domestic  consumption,  corresponding  with  the  increase  in 
ur  population  : 

Mia.  Tmi*. 

828 $1,010,239 1839 $2,905,033 

829 1,250,457 1840 3,549.607 

830 1,218,183 1841 3,122,546 

831. 1,126,313 1842 2,770,190 

832 1,229,574 1843 3,233,550 

833 2,532,517 1844 2,898,780 

834 2,004,994 1845 4.327,923 

.835 2,858,681 1846 3,545,481 

.836 2,255,681 1847 4,082,529 

1837 2,831,475 J848 5,718,209 

1838 3,758,755 1849 4,421,091 

5.— COTTON  SPINDLES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  rapid  increase  in  spinning  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  : 

[n  1829,  the  number  of  mule  spindles  used  in  the  cotton  manufacture 

of  England,  was  estimated  by  our  friend,  Mr.  John  Kennec^, 

at 7,000,000 

1832,  according  to  Mr.  Bains,  and  others 9,000,000 

1845,  our  estimate 17,600,000 

1850,  according  to  a  Government  return  just  published 20,977,017 

The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance,  the  quantity  of  cotton  taken  by  the 
rade  annually  for  the  last  twenty  years  ;  we  have  reduced  the  deliveries  into 
ram  at  the  present  average  weekly  production  per  spindle,  and  have  taken  No. 
lO's  mule  yam  (a  much  higher  No.  tnan  the  present  average  production,)  as  our 
tandard  of  calculation,  in  order  to  show  that  the  present  spinning  power  is 
ally  adequate,  to  reduce  the  largest  annual  supply  of  cotton  we  have  as  yet  re- 
eived,  into  fine  numbers  of  yams,  if  required : 
Table  showing  the  annual  deliveries  of  cotton  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  and 
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the  number  of  spindles  required  to  render  such  quantities  into  No.  40's  mule 
twist : 

Yttri.       DaliToiM  of  Cottoo— Lb*.       SpindlM  nqoired. 

1831 262,700,000 8,083,076 

1832 276,900,000 8,520,000 

1833 287,000,000 8,830,769 

1834 303,400,000 9,335,384 

1835 318,100,000 9,787,692 

1836 347,400,000 10,689,230 

1837 365,700,000 11,252,307 

1838 416,700,000 12,821,537 

1839 381,700,000 11,744,614 

1840 458,900,000 14,120,000 


Tmis.       DeliveriM  of  Cotton— liM.      SpindlM  i 

1841 438,100,000 13,480.00a 

1842 435,100,000 13,3g7,69J 

1843 517,800,000 15,932,307 

1844 544,000,000 16,738,460 

1845 606,600,000 18,664,614 

1846 614,300,000 18,901,537 

1847 441,400,000 13,581.557 

1848 576,600,000 17,741,537 

1849 629,900,000. 19,381,537 

1850 584,200,000 17,975,384 


6.— PROGRESS  OP  INDUSTRY  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

MANUFACTURES  OF  8HOX8,  LIATBXR,  BROOMS,  IRON,  &C. 

The  South  Carolina  papers  teem  with  accounts  of  new  industrial  operations 
in  their  midst,  showing  that  in  all  the  storm  of  politics,  the  practical  remedies 
for  the  South  have  not  been  for  a  moment  forgotten.  We  are  delighted  to  re- 
cord this,  and  as  a  proof  of  our  disinterested  affection,  will  remark,  that  we  get 
less  support  to  our  Review  from  there,  than  from  almost  any  other  Southern 
State.  Single  towns  in  Mississippi  give  us  as  much  as  our  whole  circulation 
in  South  Carolina,  out  of  Charleston.  Our  attachments  then,  are  at  least  honesty 
however  at  times  we  may  suffer  proscription  for  them. 

i. — SOUTH  CAROLINA  SHOK  MANUFACTORY. 

We  had  the  pleasure,  but  a  short  time  since,  of  recording  the  determination 
^  of  Messrs.  Carcvf  fV,  tf'^plr^p"  »^,«»»^*'  upon  the  experiment  of  manufacturing 
shoes  for  plantation  use,  and  their  intention  to  erect,  at  once,  suitable  buildings 
for  the  purpose.  Their  factory  has  since  been  looted  at  the  comer  of  King  and 
John  streets,  Charleston,  near  the  rail-road  depot,  where  they  have  commenced 
operations. 

The  proprietors  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
I  F.  M.  Bartlett,  whose  long  connection  with  both  the  sale  of  the  article  in  tlus 
I  city,  and  familiarity  with  the  details  of  manufacturing  as  carried  on  in  the 
I  largest  establishments  in  the  Union,  renders  the  selection  a  very  judicious  one. 
i  The  buildings  on  King-street  are  to  be  greatly  improved  and  enlarged,  with 
suitable  offices  and  work-rooms  attached.  On  John-street,  a  large  and  commo- 
dious building  of  3^  stories,  is  in  course  of  erection,  80  by  25  feet  in  dimen- 
I  sions,  containing  two  extensive  apartments  on  each  floor,  to  be  used  for  cutting- 
l  rooms.     A  large  number  of  hands,  amone  them  some  sixty  or  seventy  boys  and 

f  girls,  are  engaged  in  this  operation ;  and  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  in- 
creasing the  force  employed  in  the  establishment,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
'  the  extended  accommodations  for  work-rooms,  now  nearly  completed. 

8. — ^THI  CMERAW  BROGAN  AND  LEATHER  FACTORY. 

I     We  paid  a  visit  a  few  days  since,  to  the  boot  and  shoe  store  of  Mr.  R.  A. 

f  Pringle,  on  East  Bay,  and  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  style  and  finish  of 

a  number  of  brogans  made  at  this  factory,  which,  for  durability,  we  have  no  doubt 

'will  compete  favorably  with  any  received  from  abroad.     Mr.  Pringle  has  entered 

into  a  permanent  arrangement  with  the  proprietor,  and  is  prepared  to  execute 

orders  for  these  brogans,  on  favorable  terms ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 

meet  with  the  encouragement  and  support,  that  his  efforts  to  foster  and  extend 

this  branch  of  business  in  our  state  deserves. 

\     This  factory,  ori^nally  started  by  Major  Lazarus,  passed  into  the  hands  of  its 

*  present  owner,  Mr.  F.  Lynch,  in  the  year  1845.     The  business,  which  has  grown 

'and  extended  with  each  year,  enjoys  at  this  time  every  prospect  of  permanent 

success.     It  is  not  limited  to  the  manufacture  of  brogans  only,  but  employs  a 

fully  organized  tanning  establishment,  where  the  leather  olwhich  the  shoes  are 

made,  is  prepared  from  hides  purchased  in  this  state,  and  the  state  of  North 

Carolina.     To  those  who  recollect  the  address  pronounced  before  the  South 
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tarolina  Institute,  at  the  period  of  its  fonnation,  by  Mr.  William  Gregg,  this 
Ian  will  suggest  itself  as  giving  additional  value  to  the  produce  of  the  factory. 
liis  gentleman  stated,  that  leather  manufactured  in  South  Carolina  and  ex- 
OTted  to  the  North,  was  there  classed  higher  than  their  own,  was  used  for  pur- 
poses requiring  the  best  material,  and  was  generally  retained  for  trade  and  con- 
oinption  among  themselves,  so  highly  is  it  prized. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Cheraw  Factory,  who  is  a  native  of  our  state,  in  company 
vith  the  agent,  visited  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  about  a  year  since,  and 
ibserved  with  care  and  attention,  recent  improvements  in  similar  enterprises 
here.  In  this  way  he  has  given  to  his  previous  experience  new  information 
ind  increased  skill.  To  the  tanning  department,  machinery  and  steam-power 
lave  been  introduced,  and  in  that  and  the  brogan  making,  are  employed  a  num- 
)er  of  hands. 

3. — CABOLIIfA  BROOMS.  ^ 

Specimens  of  these  articles  were  exhibited  at  the  last  annual  Fair  of  the  Insti- 
ute,  from  three  manufactories  in  this  state  ;  one  in  Greenville,  by  Dr.  J.  Crit- 
enden,  one  in  Christ  Church  Parish,  near  the  village  of  Mount  Pleasant,  by 
ienry  S.  Tew,  Esq.,  and  the  other  in  St.  Andrew's  Parish,  by  J.  H.  Steinmey-  \ 
r,  Esq.  For  length  and  fineness  of  brush,  and  beauty,  they  were  pronounced, 
•y  good  judges,  equal  to  any  imported.  Dr.  C.  planted  last  year  80  acres  of 
roozn-com,  with  six  hands,  and  expects  to  realize  from  16  to  20  dozen  of  the 
tanufactured  brooms  per  acre.  The  hands  engaged  in  winding,  work  with  asl 
tuch  facility  and  skill  as  white  hands  at  the  North,  engaged  in  the  same  busi- ' 
3SS,  some  of  them  winding  sixty  brooms  per  day,  which  is  there  regarded  as  a 
>od  day's  work.  Mr.  Tew  proposes  to  plant  this  year,  300  acres,  on  good  second 
vamp  lands,  the  product  of  which  he  estimates  at  500  pounds  of  brush  and  30 
ishels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  which  will  be  worth  not  less  than  40  to  50  dollars, 
r.  Steinmeyer's  lands  in  St.  Andrew's,  are  cultivated  by  Mr.  O.  Moore,  and 
e  iivithin  a  mile  of  the  city.  He  is  making  arrangements  for  extending  his 
op  and  force,  and  has  already  succeeded  in  making  a  good  yield,  in  brooms  of 
1  sizes  and  excellent  quality.     Specimens  from  his  manufactory  may  be  seen 

Mr.  N.  M.  Porter's  store,  in  King,  near  Market- street,  where  a  good  supply    / 

Generally  kept  for  sale.  -J 

'he  seed,  wnen  ground,  makes  good  food  for  horses,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry. 
he  plant  is  a  hardy  one,  enduring  greater  degrees  oif  drought  and  moisture, 
id  matured  with  less  difficulty  and  trouble  than  the  Indian  com.  The  climate 
id  soil  of  this  st^te  are  well  adapted  to  its  production.  It  is  an  article  for 
hich  an  immense  amount  of  money  has  hitherto  been  drained  out  of  the  state, 
id  the  enterprising  gentlemen  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  cultivating  it  here  at 
ar  own  doors,  deserve  to  be  rewarded  with  at  least  a  reasonable  share  of  what 
ill  hereafter  be  expended  for  supplying  our  own  market. 

4. — SWEDISH  IRON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANT. 

An  experiment  was  made  in  Washington  some  years  ago,  to  test  the  strength 
r  bar  iron  for  chain  cables,  which  resulted  in  a  higher  estimate  being  fixed 
pon  the  iron  produced  at  the  works  owned  by  this  company,  than  on  the  best 
ennsylvania  iron.  The  improvements  introduced  into  the  process  of  manu- 
icture  by  the  more  experienced  Swedes,  who  have  taken  hold  of  the  enterprise, 
nder  very  favorable  auspices,  are  calculated  to  add  materially  to  the  purity  and 
ne  quality  of  the  iron.  It  has  been  suggested  by  those  capable  of  judging,  that 
le  finest  steel  may  be  manufactured  from  this  iron,  by  establishing  worRs  for 
lis  purpose  at  a  convenient  distance  for  transportation,  and  within  reach  of  a 
ood  supply  of  fuel  and  necessary  materials. 

These  works  are  located  in  Spartanburg  District,  and  have  been  for  about  a 
ear  past  in  possession  of  the  present  proprietors.  The  specimens  of  nails, 
ail-plate,  bar  iron  and  iron  ore,  which  have  been  sent  out  from  there,  afford 
onclusive  evidence  that  the  company  are  engaged  in  a  branch  of  industry  which 
rill  yet  prove  a  source  of  wealth  and  permanent  advantage  to  our  state. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.— FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1850. 

Ih  our  November  number,  1850,  we  gave  the  statistics  of  United  States  tndt 
for  the  year  ending  June,  1849  ;  and  have  since,  in  the  January,  February  and 
March  numbers  of  the  present  year,  added  as  many  of  the  later  statistics  as  we 
have  been  enabled  to  compile  from  the  official  sources.  Having  been  kindly  fv- 
nished  through  our  Senator,  Pierre  Soul6,  veith  the  latest  documents,  we  pro- 
ceed to  present  the  more  elaborate  statistics  : 


EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OP  THE  STATES,  TSAR  EKDING  JUNE  30,  1850. 


Total  DomMfio 


Total  For»ign  Total  Amer. 

Szporti.       and  For'n 

Prod.  Ezp^d. 


In  Amor. 

Imperta. 

....29094... 1556919 609155. 

......205 8927 19962, 

....  26157 ... .430906 .... 463092. 
..2428290.. 10681763.. 22106011. 
9966 216265 251708. 


Maine $1536818. 

New-Hampshire 8722. 

Vermont. 404749. 

Massacbuaetts. 8253473. 

Rhode  Island 206299. 

ConnecdcuL 241262 668 241930.... 311927 

New-York 41502800 ..  11209989 . .  52712789 . .  88147721 

New-Jersey 1655 1655 

Pennsylvania 4049464 452142.  ..4501606..  10795462 

Delaware... 

MaryianJ 6589481 377872. -.6967353.  .,5529682 

District  of  Colmnbia 80388 900 80588 59219 

Virginia 3413158 2468...  3415646 172878 

North  Carolina 416501 416501 179249 

South  Carolina 11446892 908..  11 447800.  ..1313658 

Georgia 7551943 7551943 306883 

Florida 2607968 15656...  2623624 30241 

Alabama 10544858 10544858 108134 

Louisiana 37698277 407073 .  .38105350. .  .  8107929 

Miaaissippi , 

Tennessee 27966, 

Missouri 859643 

Ohio 217532 100 217632 398999 

Kentucky 190987 

Michigan 132045 132045 144102 

niinoia 17669 17669 7783 

Texas 24958 24958 14652 

California 

Oregon 


In  Forain 

TMMl>. 

laiporUL 

..247256. 

....29117. 


TMd 


..8268673 

t  •  «  «  •  D0«fO 

....60463 
.22975803. 

1494 

..1270693 


...856411 

4907» 

...463092 
.30374684 
,-..2583W 
...372390 
111123524 

1494 

..12066154 


594519. 

600. 

253721. 

144443. 

....620127. 

3S0081. 

65468. 

757228. 

2652670. 


..6124201 
....59819 
...426599 
...323699 
..193378S 
...636964 
....95709 
...86S36S 
10760499 


27966 

359643 

...183505 582504 

190987 

144109 

7922 15705 

10998 25650 


Total $136940912     14951808  151898720  139657043  $38481275  178138318 


9.— EXPOETS  AND  IMPOETS  U.  8.,  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30tb,  1850. 

COUNTRIES.  Ezporta,  domMtae.    Exports,  IbrtlgB.    Total  •zy«ftk  Intfait^ 

Eussia 666435 198506 664941 1511579 

Prussia 70645 27991 98636 27469 

Sweden  and  Norway 668580 51610 720190 1032117 

Swediah  West  Indies 98176 11166 99342 2193 

Denmark 165874 20706 186580 527 

Danish  West  Indies 867140 114818 961958 267459 

Hanae  Towns 4320780 885742 5206522 8787874 

Hanover ,. 

Holland 2188101 410564 2604665 1«e69€7 

Dutch  East  Indies 180533 262952 443485 444404 

Dutch  West  Indies 364335 56683...... 421018 530146 

5425 102439 71043 

.  . .  375403 2543760 2404954 

-.4210271. ...66897230.... 72118971 

...183679 3205419 2746670 

....42693 1067724 S9S783 


Dutch  Guiana 97014, 

Belgium 2168357. 

Bn^and 64686959. 

Scodand 3021740. 

Ireland 1025031. 


EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  5« 

OOUNTRDEB.  Ezporti,  domMtie.    Ezpoiii,fi>i«%ii.         ToUl  ezporto.       Impoiti. 

Gibraltar 186307 60489 246789 442 

Malta 75329 39051 114380 113 

Brituh£ast  Indies 502613 156846 659459 28650 

Gape  of  Good  Hope 143219 143219 722 

Maaritius... 

Honduras 171984 16551 188535 1786 

British  Guiana 502776 22663 525439 143 

British  West  Indies 3612802 178644 3791446 11269 

Canada 4641451 1289370 5930821 42854 

Newfoundland 

Falkland  Islands 

Britiah  American  Colonies...^ 3116840 501374 3618214 13589 

Other  British  possessions 4 

Prance,  on  the  Atlantic 16934791 1724915 18659706 258351 

Pranc«»,  on  the  Mediterranean 1015486 158155 1173641 17028 

French  West  Indies 269377 18291 287668 756 

Miquelon  and  French  Fisheries 2517 2517 

French  Ghiiana - 43405 1382 44787 125 

Bourbon 12575 2200.. 14775 100 

French  possessions  in  Africa 

Spain,  on  the  Atlantic 605659 28558 634217 3801 

Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean 3256362 96855 3353217 17022 

Tenerifie  and  other  Canaries 20524 5065 25589 852 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands 16817 1450 18267 13368 

Cuba 4530256 460041 4990297 102923 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 816062 93591 909653 20678 

Portugal 172978 5236 178214 3397 

Madeira 136874 6527 143401 1147 

Fayal  and  other  Azores 14421 2152 16573 163 

Capede  Verds 47043 2167 49210 

Italy 1567166 239904 1807070 21050 

Sicily 50577 13024 63601 8226 

Sardinia 170764 86136 256900 2 

Tuscany 45664 23468 69132 

Ionian  Islands 

Trieste,  and  other  Austrian  ports 1179893 312111 1492004 4676 

Turkey 204397 53344 257741 8010 

Hayti 1211007 139181 1350188...  ,.15447 

Mexico 1498791 514036 2012827 21353 

Central  America 57223 12967 70192 2614 

New  Grenada 970619 285600 1256219 5919 

Veneauela. 678462 340008 1018470 19203 

Bolivia. 

Brazil 2723767 473347 3197114 93244 

Argentine  Republic 718331 346311 1064642 26538 

CiHplatlne  Republic 60024 1518 61542 

Chili 1297133 125588 1422721 179C8 

Peru 258939 16789 275728 1707 

China 1485961 119256 1605217 65934 

Liberia 

West  Indies,  generally 67934 67934 94 

South  America,  ffcnerally 22256 50442 72698 866 

Europe,  generally 

Asia,  generally 315463 13321 328784 4025 

Africa,  generally 730932 28334 759266 5247 

South  Sea  Islands 169025 20837 189862 

Eqnador 24414 10511.. 34925 46 

Pacific  Ocean 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Indian  Ocean 

Sandwich  Islands 644 

Australia 

Patagonia 

Uncertain  places 

North-West  Coast 


Total •136946913      $14951808    $151898730     $1781^ 


566  mblsknb'  process  of  buoab  manufacture. 

In  neither  of  the  foregoing  estimates  have  we  included  the  consumption  of 
sugar  made  from  molasses  and  the  maple  tree,  or  the  import  of  forei^  crushed; 
as  to  the  first  two  there  are  no  certain  data  on  which  to  form  an  estmiate.  W« 
think,  however,  the  quantity  has  been  about  the  same  in  each  year.  Last  yeir 
there  was  no  import  of  foreign  crushed  of  moment. 

SUGAR  TBADK  OF  GKEAT  BEITAJN,  1850. 

As  regards  the  year  1850,  the  prominent  points  requiring  to  be  noticed  an, 
first,  the  great  decrease  in  the  importations,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  pre- 
vious year ;  thus,  we  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom — 

In  1849 tons. 317,000 

1850 "    285,600 

Deficiency tons. 31,500 

Secondly,  the  increase  in  the  home  consumption,  which  was 

In  1849 tons. 269,000 

1860 "    276,600 

Increase tons. 7,600      . 

Thirdly,  the  decrease  in  the  exports,  which  were 

In  1849 tons. 29,600 

1850 "    22,200 

Decrease tons. 7,400 

Fourthly,  the  decrease  in  the  stocks,  which  were  on  the  31st  December, 

1849 tons. 123,800 

1850 "      93,300 

Decrease tons. 30,500  • 

8.— MELBENS'  PROCESS  OF  SUGAE  MANUFACTURE. 

A  late  number  of  Le  Patrie,  an  influential  journal  of  Paris,  has  an  article  on 
the  sugar  making  process  of  Melsens,  which  has  hitherto  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  in  this  country.     Le  Patrie  says  : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Melsens  process,  about  a  year  ago,  created  much  sensation.  Some  desired, 
others  feared,  that  it  woula  cause  a  complete  revolution  in  the  sugar  making 
business.  If  we  remember  aright,  this  announcement  was  not  altogether  with- 
out influence  in  retarding  the  presentation  to  the  Assembl^e  Nationale  of  the 
project  of  a  law  on  suffar,  by  wnich  delay  the  sugar  trade  and  sugar  making 
business  received  much  injury. 

"rhe  success  of  the  Melsens  process  was  desirable,  for  the  reason,  that  every 
step  made  in  advance  in  industry  always  produces  a  greater  sum  of  advantages 
than  disadvantages. 

The  Melsens  process  has  been  ofilicially  experimented  on  in  the  island  o: 
Guadaloupe  ;  and  a  commission,  appointed  by  the  government  of  that  colony, 
has  reported  against  its  use. 

It  appears  from  the  commissioners*  report,  that  the  bi- sulphate  of  lime,  on. 
which  is  based  the  Melsens  process,  has  not  in  actual  use  the  same  results 
were  observable  in  the  chemist's  laboratory.  The  decolorizing  power  or  p 
perty  is  destroyed  by  the  necessity  under  which  the  sugar  maker  finds  himself  o: 
using  either  very  small  charges  of  the  bi-sulphate  or  very  large  ones  of  the  lime^ 
In  the  second  place,  the  proportion  between  the  amount  of  sugar  made  an^ 
molasses  or  syrup  obtained  from  the  same  quantity  of  cane-juice,  is  not  so  pro* 
fitable  as  that  generally  obtained  from  other  processes  by  the  planters  of 
Guadaloupe. 

These  experiments,  it  is  true,  have  proved  that  the  bi-sulphate  of  lime  posset* 
ses  the  property  of  diminishing  the  fermentation  of  cane-juice  ;  but  it  is  weD 
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known  that  the  lame  result  can  be  obtained  by  promptly  heating  the  juice  to  a 
temperature  of  122  to  140  degreei  Fahrenheit,  and  charging  it  properly  with 
lime. 

3.— AN  ESTIMATB  OP  THB  COTTON  CEOP. 

Below  I  hand  you  estimates  of  the  Cotton  crop^if  it  be  wrong  in  any  part, 
[  wish  to  have  the  error  pointed  out,  and  some  ffood  reason  given  to  show  that 
it  is  an  error.  In  many  instances,  I  think,  the  figures  are  too  high,  and  think  I 
venture  little  in  asserting  that  I  can  show  more  clearly,  that  some  estimates 
are  too  low,  than  any  person  can  show  that  any  one  of  the  estimates  is  too 
high.  If  these  estimates  are  anywhere  near  correct,  is  it  not  manifest  that 
•ome  very  extraordinary  causes  are,  and  have  been,  at  work,  producing  the 
present  depressed  prices  ?  I  ask  all  parties  interested  in  the  great  staple  of  the 
South,  to  mquire  ,into  this  matter— if  there  are  errors  in  the  estimate,  point 
them  out ;  and  if  there  are  **  extraordinary  causes''  at  work,  point  them  out, 
too.  My  object  is  to  arrive  at  the  truth — the  whole  truth — and  nothing  but  the 
truth. 

Estimate  of  the  Cotton  Crop  of  186(M)l.---JlfarcA  8,  1851. 

Received  at  all  the  ports  to  date,  as  per  Price  Current 1,693,185 

Received,  and  now  at  interior  towns,  viz.  : 

Augusta  and  Hamburg,  Feb.  1,  1851 65,558 

Columbus,  Ga.,  "22,     "     17,741 

Macon,  Ga.,  March  4,     "     17,780 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  1,     "     16,750 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Feb.  18,     "     20,000 

Columbia,  S.  C,  1,     "     5,000—142,838 

Total  received,  and  on  hand 1,836,023 

Estimated  amount  to  come  from  sundry  places  : 

Yazoo  River  and  tributaries 20,000 

Vicinity  of  Memphis  and  Hatchie  River 15,000 

Tennessee  River  and  Nashville 40,000 

Arkansas  and  White  Rivers 4,000 

Red  and  Ouachita  Rivers 15,000 

Scattering,  from  Mississippi  River 15,000 

Texas 20,000 

Tombigbee,  Warrior  and  Alabama  Rivers 40.0U0 

Interior  of  Georgia 50,000 

Int«?riorof  South  Carolina 50,000 

Florida 40,000—309,000 

Estimate  of  whole  of  1850-51 2,145,023 

But  there  is  to  be  deducted  from  this  amount.  Cotton  ^ 

to  be  brought  at  Memphis  for  manufactories  at  the 
West — Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Wellsburg,  and  Cannel- 

ton 25,000 

Deduct  5  per  cent,  for  short  weight 106,000 

Deduct  for  trash,  notes  and  unmerchantable  Cotton....  20,000  151,000 

Leaving  for  the  crop  only 1,994,023 

4^VARIBTIES  OP  COTTON  SEED. 

I  have  been  selecting  from  the  field  every  year,  for  the  past  five  years.  I 
legin  after  the  first  picking.  Usually  we  begin  to  gather  cotton  about  the  15th 
>f  August,  and  can  run  over  the  crop  in  about  two  weeks  ;  thus  I  begin  to  se- 
ect  about  the  Ist  of  September.  I  have  done  it  myself,  and  always  notice  the 
legroes  when  they  are  put  at  it.  We  gather  the  full  open  bolls,  from  the  best 
t^ks — noticing  particularly  the  fullest  and  thriftiest  stalks — preferring  th« 
loUs  about  the  centre  of  that  stalk,  and  near  the  body,  and  do  not  save  th« 
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bolls  from  ends,  or  near  the  ends  of  limbs.  This  cotton  is  carefullj  sunned, 
and  put  by  itself — room  enough  allowed  so  as  not  to  be  pressed  together.  Thb 
cotton  is  udually  the  last  ginned,  and,  if  not  exceedingly  careless,  there  cannol 
be  a  faulty  seed.  / 

I  have  selected  "  Sugar  Beet*^  thus  for  five  years,  and  I  am  quite  sure,  upon 
my  rich,  fresh  land,  it  not  only  produces  more,  but  matures  earlier  than  anj 
Yariety  I  have  yet  tried. 

"  Brovm  Seed'^  has  been  tried  here  three  years ;  the  first  two  lots  of  seed 
were  either  not  genuine,  or  I  had  the  wrong  land  appropriated.  This  year  thii 
cotton  was  on  better  land,  and  I  was  so  well  pleased  as  to  select  from  it- 
Many  planters  in  this  county  pronounce  it  better  than  any  other. 

Vick's  **  100  Scccf*  is  the  very  best  Mexican,  or  Petit  Gulf,  now  in  this  state, 
I  firmly  believe.  Col.  H.  W.  Vick  has  devoted  some  ten  years  to  selecting  and 
experimenting  with  this  cotton,  and  the  *'  100  Seed"  is  the  result.  Upon  rich 
land  it  is  not  to  be  excelled  much  by  the  above.  This  year  upon  p^  of  mj 
land  it  did  not  do  as  well  as  in  former  years  ;  yet  upon  another  field  it  was  betp 
ter  than  ever 

The  "  HogarC*  does  better  on  thin  land  than  either  of  the  above,  or  Mexican; 
and  this  is  said  of  it  by  many  others.  Pruet,  Cluster,  Multiflora,  Manybosh, 
6cc.  &c.,  are  the  same,  only  in  different  degrees  of  purity.  Pruet,  Cluster  and 
Hogan,  are  here  generally  identical. 

The  '^  Banana'*  is  preferable  to  either,  there  being  more  care  taken  in  the 
purity,  as  well  as  a  fresher  article  from  the  original  stock.  Of  this,  I  ha^* 
none  now  for  sale,  but  can  buy  them  of  Col.  Hebron,  at  $2  50.  And  I  am  in- 
formed that  Gen.  G.  D.  Mitchell  has  some  1,000  bushels  of  the  same,  in  South 
Carolina,  from  Mr.  David  Gibson,  of  Warren  county. 

The  "  Pomegranate^**  is  the  name  of  the  seed  sold  by  Gen.  G.  D.  Mitchell, 
and  the  cotton  I  saw  at  his  place.  The  growth  of  this.  Banana,  Hogan,  dec., 
are  identical ;  so  much  so,  that  I  insisted  upon  it  to  Gen.  M.  that  it  was  the 
same,  only  much  purer.  Since  seeing  his  cotton,  and  writing  for  the  Southern 
Cultivator  my  opinion  of  it,  I  have  further  examined  other  cotton,  and  havinf 
learned  that  Gen.  M.  bought  of  Mr.  Gibson  350  bushels  last  year,  and  iol3 
them  in  Mobile,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Pomegranate  cotton  is  Banana  seed 
grown  on  very  poor  land,  suited  to  shurt-jointed  cotton.  If  this  is  really  a  se- 
lection of  Gen.  Mitchell's,  I  have  never  planted  any  of  it. 

"  SiW  I  planted  this  year,  upon  old,  poor,  new  and  good  land,  giving  it » 
fair  trial ;  and,  under  all  circumstances,  I  find  it  good.  This  has  been  knows 
several  years  in  this  county,  but  I  never  tiied  it  until  this  year. 

**Jelhro**  I  have  not  for  sale — it  is  yet  in  too  small  a  quantity  to  permit  mj 
selling  it  at  any  fixed  price.  I  gave  a  few  away  last  year,  and  the  grower  ccf* 
tifies  to  me  that  304  lbs.  ^ave  106  pounds  of  lint,  he  carefully  weigMn^  it  him* 
self  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  variety  will  excel  any  yet  tried  for  its  qual* 
ity.  I  learn  the  South  Carolina  Mechanics*  Institute  selected  this  variety  fo' 
the  World's  Fair.     I  will  have  it  for  sale  this  faU. 

I  charge  $5  per  sack  of  125  lbs.,  (I  rate  them  at  25  lbs.  per  bushel,)  foranj 
seed  I  sell — unless  some  one  wants  a  few  of  yearly  selection ;  and  I  object  to 
sell  them  at  any  price,  and  place  $5  per  bushel  on  them  to  avoid  selling.  } 
cannot  spare  the  time  to  cull  many  seed,  and  if  a  full  crop,  would  not  do  it 
at  even  $5,  unless  enough  could  be  sold  to  make  it  an  object. 

Yours,  &c.,  M.  W.  PniLiPi. 

5.— COTTON,  AND  ITS  COST  OP  PRODUCTION. 

The  annexed  contribution  was  received  from  a  practical  Cotton  planter  in  Loai** 
iana,  and^though  we  thiok  there  are  exceptions  which  may  be  taken  to  its  CcUf* 
ealcukUions,  we  believe  they  yet  do  not  vary  very  widely  from  the  fact.  We  diffflf 
from  the  author  in  regard  to  his  estimate  of  the  products  of  labor  at  the  Soatbi 
the  last  ten  years,  aud  believe  that,  although  prices  have  been  rery  low,  w« 
have  been  very  far  from  actual  ruin,  and  could  not  at  all  be  compared  with  the 
operatives  of  Burope.    The  paragraph  in  which  he  takes  this  view  we  prefer  to 
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omit.  In  other  respecU  the  article  is  deserving  of  attention ;  and  the  reader  will 
find  that  in  vols.  vii.  and  viii.  of  the  Review,  we  have  presented  detailed  state- 
ments of  the  cost  of  production  in  other  states,  and  from  different  sources.  The 
matter  should  receive  a  more  full  investigation.  Our  own  opinion  is  clear,  that  the 
average  of  prices  in  the  future,  for  many  years  to  come,  will  not  vary  much  from 
their  present  maximum. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  man^,  everywhere,  both  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, have  been  ready  at  all  times  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry  about  the  high  prices 
of  cotton,  whenever  it  bears  a  value  at  all  remunerating^  and  when  it  becomes 
so  low  as  to  sink  beneath  the  cost  of  production,  to  be  ready  to  congratulate  its 
growers  upon  the  profits  they  are  realizing. 

We  imagine  two  prominent  reasons  may  be  found  sufficiently  explanatory  of 
this,  and  tne  first  is  inter ett.  This  article  constitutes  the  chief  dement  of  clothing 
for  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  its  cheapness  and  abundance  is  as  necessary  to 
the  millions  that  consume  it,  as  their  bread.  The  second  reason  for  this  general 
warfare  against  the  planting  interest,  is,  that  most  of  those  who  have  never  pro- 
duced the  great  staple,  which  clothes  the  world  at  so  much  less  cost  than  any  other 
good  materia],  is,  that  they  are  not  familiar  with  the  costs  of  its  production,  and 
generally  greatly  underrate  them. 

Having  so  often  observed  the  erroneous  conclusions  into  which  individuals  and 
communities  have  been  led,  for  the  want  of  this  knowledge  and  experience,  we 
propose  here  to  give  a  short  and  accurate  summary  of  the  expense*  and  eosta  of 
producing  cotton,  as  deduced  from  our  experience  and  observation  for  fifteen 
years.  When  we  say  accurate,  we  do  not  mean  that  standard  that  a  merchant  or 
mathematician  observes,  but  near  enough  to  show  what  is  necessary ;  at  least 
we  will  not  make  them  greater  than  they  are. 

Take  a  plantation  well-improved  and  properly  organized,  with  good  buildings, 
gins,  mill,  teams,  &c.,  on  which  there  are  one  hundred  slaves,  old  and  young 
negroes.  Let  this  be  cultivated, ^rcc  of  rent  or  hire,  for  one  year,  or  a  series  of 
years,  and  left  in  as  good  order  as  it  was  received ;  it][is  a  fair  calculation  that 
such  places,  upon  rich  bottom  land,  will  produce  annually  seven  bales,  weighing 
four  nundred  pounds,  to  each  hand;  but  not  near  so  much  on  '^up-lands."  On 
such  a  plantation,  with  one  hundred  slaves,  there  would  generally  be  found  about 
fifty  classified,  average  field-hands — the  whole  property  being  worth  about  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Thus  50  hands  will  produce  350  bales,  of  400  lbs. ;  this  sold  at 

5  cents  per  lb.,  will  be  twenty  dollars  per  bale — 350  bales....  $7,000 

From  which  deduct,  for  sending  to  market  and  selling,  $2  50  per 

bale— 350  bales $875  00 

To  feed  100  servants,  to  furnish  the  hospital,  overseer's  table,  &c..  750  00 

Deduct  bagging  and  rope  per  bale — 350  bsdes 525  00 

To  clothe  100  slaves,  shoe  them,  furnish  bedding,  sacks  for  gath- 
ering cotton.  &c 750  00 

Wages  to  competent  overseer 700  00 

Such  plantation  requiring  35  or  40  mules,  will  need  an  annual 

addition  of  about  four  or  five  to  sustain  the  teams 400  00 

Annual  outlay^  to  keep  up  farming  tools  of  all  descriptions,  in 

wood  and  iron 250  00 

Taxes  on  the  whole  estate 300  60 

Medicines,  doctors' bills,  &c 250  00 

Annual  repairs  of  gins,  mill,  press,  and  purchasing  new  stands, 

Ac 250  00 

Annual  outlay  for  materials  to  keep  in  repau*  all  the  buildings 
needed ;  for  nails,  lime,  plank,  and  such  materials  as  cannot  be 
bad  on  the  place 200  00 

Total  Expenses  above  named $5,250 

Leaves $1,750 


570  COTTON,  AND  ITS  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  hundredt  of  ttnall  maUera  not  ename' 
rated  here,  which  must  be  annually  purchased,  and  added  to  the  list  of  ex* 
penses  ;  also  that  nothing  has  been  allowed  for  the  support  of  the  planter  and 
nis  family,  which  should  all  be  charged  to  the  place,  as  his  ntptrvUian  is  tHdii- 
pensable.  Nor  has  anything  been  set  down  to  meet  those  contiugeni  and  iocideih 
tal  losses  and  costs,  to  which  all  such  estates  are  liable.  As  the  loss  of  servants 
from  epidemics,  the  loss  of  whole  temnu  from  diseases,  the  frequent  accidents  to 
gins  and  houses  from  fire,  losses  from  overflows,  breaking  of  levees,  &c. ;  the 
cost  of  making  entirely  new  all  the  buildings,  gins,  &c.,  on  the  premises,  occur 
every  15  or  20  years.  If  a  reasonable  charge  is  made  for  these  tnings,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  the  balance  of  $1,750  will  fuil  to  meet  them.  Thus  it  appears  that 
it  will  cost  five  cents  to  produce  cotton,  and  if  the  land  is  given,  clear  of  rent, 
and  the  labor  without  hire,  a  judicious  economy  only  could  save  the  manager  of 
such  an  estate  from  debt,  if  he  be  required  to  sarrenaer  the  property  to  the  owner 
at  the  end  of  the  year  in  good  condition. 

Nearly  half  the  time,  iu  the  last  ten  years,  cotton  has  been  sold  for  the  planters 
on  the  low  lands,  for  about  five  cents  per  lb.,  which  the  most  superficial  observer 
must  see  has  been  ruinous ;  for  it  would  appear  those  immense  estates  not  only 
pay  no  interest  on  the  large  investments,  at  those  rates,  but  scarcely  do  the  reve' 
nues  support  the  charges  of  cultivating  and  sustaining  them.  It  would  require 
an  extraordinary  coincidence  of  favorable  circumstances,  to  leave  the  smallest 
margin  of  profit  to  the  planters.  Their  profits  begin  only  when  cotton  advances 
above  five  cents,  or  the  crop  reaches  beyond  the  ordinary  average  of  seven  bales 
to  the  hand  ;  the  latter  no  one  ought  to  presume  on,  for  he  will  as  often  fall  be- 
low as  rise  above  the  average. 

We  dislike,  for  those  who  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  ita  pro- 
duction, to  be  constantly  laboring  to  produce  wrong  impressions  in  the  commercial 
circles,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  ptimulatmg,  under  false  views,  individ- 
nals  and  nations  to  embark  in  a  business,  ruinous  to  themselves  and  to  those  al> 
ready  engaged  in  it.  Why  should  our  material  be  said  to  be  too  high,  when  no 
other  can  be  found  to  clothe  the  world  half  so  cheap,  combining  the  same  com- 
fort and  utility  1  Why  do  people  complain  of  the  high  price  of  cotton,  when 
even  at  ten  cents  it  will  clothe  them  cheaper  and  better  than  anything  else  by 
half — and  yet  ofily  leave  25  or  30  cents  per  day  compensation  to  the  producer  of 
the  raw  material  1 

From  such  calculations  as  these  it  might  be  easy  to  show,  that  all  the  efforts 
England  is  making  to  succeed  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  must  prove  abortive : 
for  her  labor  is  greatly  inferior  to  onrs.  Her  lands  and  climate  have  been  found 
to  be  still  more  so.  (The  writer  is  personally  acquainted  with  some  of  the  plant- 
ers employed  from  this  country  by  the  English,  to  try  the  experiment  in  India.) 
The  distance  from  the  places  of  consumption  is  another  impeaiment  to  their  suc- 
cess ;  as  also,  the  marked  inferiority  of  the  staple.  The  West  Indies,  South 
America,  and  Egypt,  have  all  failed  in  the  race  of  competition  against  us,  and 
have  been  yearly  sinking  lower  in  the  amount  of  product. 

Still  another  reason  will  forever  efl*ectually  hinder  England  from  successful 
competition.  We  are  compelled  to  employ  our  labor  in  the  production  of  this 
staple,  let  the  pi  ice  be  what  it  may.  We  have  the  labor  amongst  us ;  labor  of  an 
excellent  and  superior  quality.  There  is  a  vast  field  opened  to  it.  Climate  and 
soil  happily  adapted^o  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  laborer,  and  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  staple.  We  may  say  peculiarly  to  it,  for  there  has  not  yet  been  found 
any  other  staple  to  employ  so  many  laborers.  Nor  do  we  despair  of  obtaining 
remunerating  prices,  though  England  may  try  her  India  experiments;  though 
manufacturers,  merchants  and  brokers,  and  every  element  of  selfishness  and  cu- 
pidity may  conspire  against  us;  for  the  world  must  be  clad,  and  we  can  do  it 
cheaper  and  better  than  any  other  people-,^ 

Nor  do  the  ravings  of  aoolitionists  ana  pseudo-philanthropists  disturb  our  re- 
pose. We  well  know  our  domestic  institutions  will  remain  as  they  are,  and  that 
we  will  forever  enjoy  the  advantages  of  our  labor,  until  we  choose  to  dispense  with 
it.  We  well  know  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  freeing  this  country  of  its 
ne^[ro  population  are  insurmountable,  and  the  cost  of  doing  it,  even  if  no  compen- 
sation was  claimed  by  their  owners,  would  be  so  enormous,  that  noisy  philanthro- 
pists would  be  the  last  to  advocate  the  policy. 
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A  national  debt  of  one  thonaand  millions  of  dollart  woald  be  required  to 
_     ^pare  five  millioos  of  oar  Africans  for  freedom, in  an  independent  government; 
Yo  transport  them  there,  and  defiray  their  expenses  for  a  season.    We  cannot  but 
look  with  confident  hope  to  the  future,  not  only  that  our  domestic  institutions 
^^prtU   eftdure,   and    our  labor  remain  to  us,  but  that  it  will  be  hereafter  pro- 
'fitable.    An  article  that  clothes  nine-tenths  of  the  civilized  world  at  such  cheap 
Yates,  and  the  laborers  who  produce  it,  must  be  regarded  with  interest.    Destroy 
either  the  material  or  the  laborj  and  what  is  the  condition  of  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  rhey  clothe  ?     What  the  condition  of  the  millions  of  poor 
laborers.they  give  employment  to,  and  supply  with  daily  bread  7     What  beoomes 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  that  great  chain  which  binds  the  families  of  the 
earth  to  each  other  ?     One  general  ruin  would  overwhelm  society.    Revolutions 
hi  trade  and  society,  and  with  it  revolutions  in  governments,  would  be  unavoidable. 
If  we  look  for  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  peace  of  the  world  for  the  last  half 
century,  commerce  solves  the  mystery.     If  we  ask  what  gave  the  impulse  to  com- 
merce, we  answer,  chiefly  cotton^  and  tie  manufacturet.    And  how  such  immense 
quantities  of  this  has  been  produced  at  such  cheap  rates  as  to  enable  the  peasantry 
of  Europe,  who  once  were  ragged,  not  only  to  be  clad  from  it,  but  to  be  fed  by 
their  labor  in  elaborating  it  into  materials  for  the  rest  of  mankind, — we  answer, 
by  the  introduction  of  Africans  into  these  states  :   whilst  they  themselves  have 
been  brought  up  from  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  degradation  in  which  they  had 
been  buried  for  centuries,  to  a  state  of  comparative  civilization  and  happmess, 
each  generation  gradually  advancing  higher  and  higher.    These  are  some  of  the 
advantages,  aided  by  the  skill  and  capital  of  the  Americans,  they  have  conferred 
upon  mankind.     At  some  future  day  it  may  be  their  destiny  to  be  separated  from 
the  patriarchal  jurisdiction  of  those  who  had  been  so  long  their  instructors  and 
protectors,  when  they  may  be  prepared  for  liberty  and  self-government. 

It  seems  as  if  the  hand  of  mercy  had  conducted  them  to  this  land,  and  placed 
them  in  the  only  possible  condition  where  their  moral  and  intellectual  natures 
could  be  improved  and  cultivated.  So  deep  had  they  been  buried  in  ignorance 
aod  degradation,  that  they  could  not  have  mingled  with  the  refined  society  of 
European  nations,  or  their  descendants,  as  equals.  The  relation  of  matter  and 
AtvCf  as  it  exists  here  in  its  patriarchal  character,  is  the  only  conceivable  one 
which  could  elevate  the  Africans  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  morality,  while 
St  the  same  time  it  has  been  the  means  of  giving  commerce  and  peace  to  the  world. 
Lake  Providence,  La,  A  Plantkr. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.— KENTUCKY. 

A  bill   has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature  of  the  state,  granting  the  fol- 
lowing sums  :  Kentucky  River  Improvement,  $200,000 ;  to  the  unfinished  roads, 
9300,000  ;  to  the  rail-road  from  Louisville  towards  Tennessee,  in  the  direction  of 
Nashville,  $500,000 ;  to  a  rail-road  from  Lexington,  in  the  direction  of  the  Vir- 
ginia line,  $500,000  ;  to  a  rail-road  from  the  Louisville  and  Frankfort  rail-road, 
tn  the  direction  of  the  Cumberland  Gap,  $200,000  ;  to  Licking  River,  $100,000. 
The  County  Court  of  Mason  have  subscribed  $150,000  to  the  Maysville  and 
L.exington  rail-road.     The  city  subscription  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  county, 
making  $300,000  together.     Besides  this,  considerably  upwards  of  $100,000 
have  been  subscribed  by  private  citizens  ;  and  still  subscriptions  are  going  on. 
There  is  a  lively  competition  in  subscriptions  on  the  rival  routes  through  the 
county ;  and  we  anticipate  an  aggregate  of  $500,000  towards  the  rail-road  in  all 
of  Mason  county. 

It  is  calculated  the  following  sums  will  be  subscribed  in  aid  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Rail-road :— Nelson  County,  $230,000  ;  Larue,  $50,000  ;  Hart, 
$100,000;  Barren,  $250,000;  Allen,  $100,000;  Sumner,  $300,000;  Nash- 
ville, $500,000,  and  Louisville,  $1,000,000,  making  an  aggregate  of  $2,550,000 — 
which  is  $50,000  more  than  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  President  of  the  Nashville 
and  Chattanooga  Road,  says  will  complete  the  work.    Meetings  along  the  liive 


The  ChaXtiauioga,  CUteland  and  Hamian  Saii-Toad  Company  hat  tan  vrm- 
tttd,aii4  an  tixgineer  apjuiinied,  ^. — The  Gazette  BSji :  At  the  line  it  K  inoit 
one,  and  few  difficultie*  of  loute  eiiat,  it  it  the  intention  ofthe  agent*  to  pro- 
Tide  the  means  of  aurvey  at  ui  early  period,  in  ordei  that  all  interetled  maj  be 
correctly  infonned  aa  to  the  chaiactar  of  the  work,  its  length,  roate,  probable 

The  imponanee  of  this  line,  ai  part  of  a  ayateni,  which  will  not  only  give  a 
connection  between  the  eaitem  and  weatem  portion)  of  our  atate  by  nil-road, 
but  alao  to  the  Nsahville  and  Memphia  Road  a  direct  connection  with  the  line, 
paaaing  eaatwardly  through  the  Talleyt  of  Eaat  Tenneaaee  and  Virginia,  (and 
to  the  TOada  of  the  eaat  a  connection  in  time  with  them,)  wiU  now  be  fairly  let 
before  the  public,  and  we  doubt  not,  auch  an  intereat  awakened  a*  will  carry 
thia,  an  eaaential  part  of  a  Tenneaaee  ayatem  of  rail-roads,  to  a  completion 
simultaneoua  with  the  other  improiemonta. 

3.— NOBTH  CAROLINA. 

RaUigh  and  Gallon  Rail-road. — A  bill  haa  paaasd  the  Legialature,  providing, 
that  when  the  Btockholdera  have  expended  X400,00a,  they  shall  be  reteaaed  from 
their  liabilities  to  the  atate. 

We  have  received  the  third  Annual  Report,  18SI,  of  the  Wilmington  4  JVoii- 
cJicsttr  Rail-road  Company.  Thia  road  completea  the  link  of  railway  travel  U> 
the  North,  obyiatine  the  necesait;  for  the  hazardoua  aea-voyage  between  Wil- 
mington and  Charleston.  South  Carolina  appropriated  8200,000  by  act  of 
legislature  to  the  road.  Wilmington  haa  been  permitted  by  the  legialature 
to  take  SIOO.OOI)  in  ataeb,  iaauing  G  per  cent,  bonda  at  IS  and  20  years.  The 
capital  on  the  hooka  is  Si. 000,000.  Nearly  SO  milea  of  grading  have  been  finiih- 
ed — the  timber  for  40  milea  ia  being  delivered,  and  >the  iron  for  37^  milea  will 
be  ready  at  Charleaton,  by  June  lal.  Total  estimated  coat  of  road,  $1,550,000, 
Total  length  161  milea,  or  19,694  per  mile.  Mr.  Harlee,  the  President  of  the 
Company,  saja  :  From  the  reporta  in  Georgetown,  it  appoara  that  during  the 
same  aeaeon,  18,300  balca  were  shipped  from  that  port,  and  from  the  census  of 
Sumter  Diatrict,  recently  returned,  it  appeaia  that  iS,000  400-lb.  hales  of  cotton 
were  made  in  that  District  in  the  year  1849.  Thia  makes,  in  the  aggregate. 
74,S63  bales  of  cotton  for  the  year  1849,  produced  in  a  region  tributary  to  our 
work,  and  for  a  part  of  the  year  mainly  dependent  on  it  for  a  market.  The 
cenauB  of  the  past  year  will,  it  ia  believed,  exhibit  fully  aa  great  an  increase  in 
other  producta  over  the  lost. 

In  regard  to  the  profits  of  the  road,  we  have  the  following  from  Mr.  Flem- 
ming,  the  Engineer :  l^e  country  through  which  your  road  passea,  contains 
a  large  population,  itt  productions  are  more  varied  and  valuable,  and  conse- 
qaently  will  bear  a  higher  rate  of  tranaportation  than  thoae  transported  on  the 
Wilmington  and  Raleigh  R^l-roaii. 

I  assume  it,  therefore,  aa  an  incontrovertible  fact,  thai  the  local  buaineat  of  yonr 
line  will  exceed,  white  the  through  paaaengers  and  mail  will  yield  the  same 
revenue  as  on  the  Wilmington  and  Rial cigh  Rail- road. 

Taking  these  receipta  aa  a  baaia,  and  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
increased  travel  which  must  inevitably  result  from  a  rail-way  connection,  (thus 
dispenaing  with  the  sea- voyage)  and  the  greater  number  of  persona  who  will  bs 
induced  to  travel  aa  the  avenuea  of  communication  are  multiplied,  the  apeed 
increased  and  fare  reduced;  and  allowing  the  expenses  to  be  one-half  of  ths 
receipts,  it  would  alill  yield  a  dividend  of  seven  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the 
work,  and  leave  a  balance  annually  of  836,882  to  be  carriedto  a  sinking  fond  for 
the  reduction  and  eilinguishment  ofthe  debt. 
*.— UEORGIA. 


road  Irom  Montgomery,  eastward,  is  now  completed  to  within  about  thre«  miles  of 
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¥eBt  Point,  and  will  in  a  short  time  be  in  complete  rnnning  order  to  that  place, 
n  the  meantime,  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  road  will  be  pushed  forward  to> 
rards  its  ultimate  terminus  with  all  possible  despatch. 

5.— ALABAMA. 

• 

Selma  and  Union  Town  RaH-Road, — At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directon, 
ogether  with  the  stockholders  generally,  of  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi  Rail* 
toad  Company,  held  in  Union  Town,  on  Saturday,  the  8th  of  February,  1851,  Jas. 
i«.  Price  was  elected  President  of  the  said  road  ;  A.  P.  Walke,  Secretary,  and  Wm« 
r.  Moore,  Treasurer. 

At  the  same  meeting,  an  executive  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  B. 
I.  Adams,  J.  R.  John,  and  Col.  John  H.  Davidson. 

This  road,  we  learn  by  the  Selma  Enterprise,  will  be  in  length  33  to  35  miles,  and 
!oat  $350,000.  The  object  is  to  connect  the  planters  of  the  cane-brake  with  the 
klabama  and  Tennessee  River  Road,  and  ultimately  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
oad  at  the  Mississippi  line.    40,000  bales  of  cotton  will  take  this  road. 

Alabama  and  Tennessee  Rail-Road, — We  learn  that  the  chief  engineer  of  this 
Y)ad,  Mr.  Troost,  on  his  recent  visit  north,  purchased  5,500  tons  of  iron,  sufficient 
0  complete  the  road  to  Montevallo,  a  distance  of  57  miles.  The  road-bed  up  to 
his  pomt  will  be  in  readiness  to  receive  the  iron  as  soon  as  it  is  shipped  from 
Sngland. 

The  great  object  of  this  company  is  to  build  their  road  to  Rome,  Geo.,  at  which 
»Iace  a  junction  will  be  formed  with  the  Georgia  Rail-road,  and  by  means  of  this 
Hth  all  the  roads  of  the  country.  The  distance  from  Selma  to  Rome  is  about  ISO 
liles.  This,  the  company  propose  to  finish  in  sections,  of  about  45  miles  each 
ear.  We  presume  that  they  will  find  no  difficulty  in  doing  this.  The  route  is  a 
Dod  one :  the  county  traversed  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  South,  the  means  of 
le  people  ample,  and  the  best  feeling  prevails  in  reference  to  this  work. 

After  the  completion  of  the  road  to  Rome,  the  company  will  than,  we  presume, 
»tistruct  a  track  to  Gunter's  Landing  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  thence  to  the 
iemphis  and  Charleston  road,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  commmiication  in  a 
>rtb-we8terly  direction.  When  this  shall  be  formed,  as  well  as  the  one  to  Rome, 
le  above  road  will  not  only  be  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  important  in 
labama,  but  will  always  occupy  a  conspicuous  position  among  the  rail-roads  of 
le  United  States. — Rail-Road  Journal.  * 

6.— MIS8ISSIPPL 

Vickshttrg  and  Selma  RaiURoad. — To  J.  D.  B.  Di  Bow,  Esq. — Sir  :^ Various 
rticles  have  appeared  in  your  valuable  jnurnal.on  the  subject  of  a  rail-road  connect 
on  betweeu  the  interior  and  the  city  of  New-Orleans.  Whether  by  design,  or 
ot,  I  cannot  say,  but  there  appears  to  be  with  the  writers  a  settled  purpose  to 
▼erlook  the  route  leading  east  from  Vicksburg  to  Selma,  Alabama,  and  from  that 
loint  to  Montgomery  and  Chattanooga — at  both  points  uniting  with  the  web  of 
oads  diverging  from  Savannah,  Charleston  and  Nashville — pouring  into  New- 
)rleans  the  diversified  products  of  the  richest  portions  of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee,  and  developing  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  a  portion  of  the  South, 
vhich  have  heretofore  had  no  reliable  access  to  a  market.  This  line  of  road  is 
low  in  successful  operation  from  \icksburg  to  Brandon,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles, 
lod  the  route  from  Selma  to  Gunter's  Landing  will  be  in  operation  for  thirty  miles, 
n  a  few  months—both  works  being  in  an  active  state  of  progress;  and  every  mile 
>f  the  first-mentioned  work,  extended  east,  adds  largely  to  the  buAiness  of  New* 
Orleans,  diverting  the  entire  trade  from  the  prairie  counties  in  Mississippi,  and 
part  of  the  cane-lands  in  Alabama. 

For  the  completion  of  this  road  to  the  Alabama  line,  a  distance  of  about  eighty- 
nx  miles,  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  offers  a  bonus  of  $300,000,  or  nearly  equal 
\o  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the  entire  road — this  property  consisting  of  fourteeu  miles 
of  good  rail  road  and  equipments,  and  sixty-six  valuable  slaves.     Tho  country 


products  of  the  counties  on  the  line,  (which  I  may 
tatare  communication)  but  by  taking  an  air-line  from  Vicksburg  to  Selma,  and 
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thence  to  Canter's  Landing  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  snpposin^  that  this  road 
only  absorbs  the  trade  for  100  miles  north  and  soatb  of  the  line,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  this  line  will  at  once  do  tki  immense  business— passing  tbroagh  the 
best  cotton  region  of  the  Somth,  and  through  the  inexhaustible  mines  of  coal  and 
iron  in  the  vicmity  of  Tuscaloosa.  In  this  enterprise,  evecj  dollar  of  capital  in- 
vested will  at  once  yield  an  interest,  and  the  extent  to  which  dividends  may  be 
earned  on  this  route,  is  equal  to  that  of  any  road.  In  addition  to  the  above  bonosi 
a  grant  of  public  land  will  be  made  by  Congress. 

Mobile,  with  a  capital  bearing  no  comparison  with  that  of  New-Orleans,  wiU  have 
in  operation  b^  August,  thirty-three  miles  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  and 
has  all  the  capital  necessary  to  complete  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  reacbiaff 
the  very  country,  and  drawing  oS  the  trade,  which,  by  the  above  route,  wouM 
go  to  New-Orleans.  But  it  may  be  idle  to  mention  this  subject  to  New-Orleans 
readers : — nature  has  given  them  a  great  highway,  and  no  exertion,  on  their  part 
is  necessary.  Look  to  your  census  report !  Look  to  your  port  statistics !  Already 
the  Eastern  cities  are  absorbing  a  large  share  of  the  Western  trade.  Savannah 
and  Charleston  are  already  offering  the  advantages  of  cheap  transportation,  cheap 
insurance  and  speedy  transit  to  the  consumer,  over  long  trips,  heavy  insurance^ 
and  the  beauties  of  the  list-system. 

If  your  citizens  will  not  voluntarily  subscribe  to  works  of  vital  importance,  let 
a  tax  be  imposed,  and  for  every  dollar  of  tax  paid,  hundreds  will  be  added  to 
your  city. 

Upon  commencing  this  letter,  I  intended  to  notice  an  article  in  your  number  of 
February,  1851,  which  is  highly  commended,  but  many  positions  and  snggestionB 
in  it  convince  me  that  the  author  must  have  prepared  his  paper  upon  lines 
drawn  on  a  map,  and  gave  no  attention  to  the  character  of  the  country,  including 
surface,  soil,  and  products.  He  locates  one  of  his  basins  at  Natchez,  and  proposes 
running  a  road  to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  Cut  bono — ^is  it  for  trade  or  travel  f 
One-half  the  route  is  through  a  swamp— nine-tenths  of  which  is  overflowed  every 
year.  The  other,  over  the  roughest  mountain  country.  One-half  running,  I  pr»> 
sume,  on  or  near  the  land  of  the  Mississippi — the  other,  through  mountains  with 
no  inhabitants. 

If  the  road  was  completed,  there  would  be  nobody  to  go  and  nothing  to  send; 
«nd  about  t^e  same  state  of  affairs  exist  as  to  the  Jackson  and  New-Orleans  Bail- 
Road,  unless  friend  Tarpley*s  trade  in  chickens  and  pine-knots  should  yield  a  divK 
dend.  New-Orleans  would  do  well  to  get  to  the  starting-point,  and  then  pre« 
forward ;  but  if  she  takes  hold  of  this  route,  she  adds  nothing  to  her  trade,  and 
exhausts,  in  a  useless  enterprise,  the  liberality  of  her  citizens.  Every  bale  of  oot> 
ton  raised  between  Jackson  and  New-Orleans  now  goes  to  the  latter  city.  Every 
mile  of  road  built  east  of  Brandon,  adds  to  its  trade.  If  you  doubt  this,  place  tbia 
map  before  you,  and  examine  for  yourself. 

In  some  future  number  I  will  go  more  into  detail,  and  prove  two  points  by  tab» 
lar,  official  statements,  viz. :  That  it  is  the  interest  of  New-Orleans  to  aid  the 
Eastern  road,  and  that  good  dividends  will  be  earned  by  the  company.      w.  m.  s. 

7.— SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Greenville  Rail-Road  Company. — We  have  just  had  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  McBee,  one  of  our  Directors,  who  has  returned  from  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
at  Newberry.  He  brings  the  most  cheering  account  as  to  the  success  and  pro*- 
perous  condition  of  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  Rail-Road  Company.  The  road 
IS  completed  from  Columbia  to  within  one  mile  of  Newberry  Conrt-House.  Tho 
profits  of  the  road,  during  the  month  of  January,  clear  of  all  expenses,  amounted 
to  two  thousand  dollars.  The  profits  of  February  were  not  known,  but  doubtless 
still  more.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  constructing  the 
road  above  Newberry  village.  The  work  goes  rapidly  on,  and  the  bridge  acroM 
the  Saluda  is  under  contract  The  entire  grading,  from  Anderson  Court-House  tu 
Newberry,  is  almost  completed.  A  heavier  iron  has  been  purchased  for  the  road 
through  Abbeville,  which  will  enable  the  company  to  dispense  with  some  of  the 
timber  otherwise  necessary  for  the  road.  There  has  been  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  contracts  for  furnishing  the  timber  taken  in  Abbeville,  and  a  portion  of 
Newberry. 
The  best  news,  however,  in  regard  to  the  nil-road|  is,  that  the  company  have 
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Hade  their  efftimates,  and  find  that  they  have  $125,000  more  than  enough  to  com- 
[>lete  the  entire  road  to  Greenville  Court-House !  This  calculation,  too,  does  not 
Qclude  the  profits  of  the  road,  whilst  being  constructed,  and  which  will  be  very 
considerable.  The  circuit  which  the  road  makes  through  Abbeville,  will  add 
landreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  its  profits.  It  is  a  rich  country,  and  their  pro- 
luce  otherwise  would  not  have  passea  over  the  road. 

The  Laurens  Rail-Road  is  also  progressing  rapidly,  and  they  are  moving  on  with 
heir  rail-road  projects  in  Union,  Spartanburg  and  York. 

e.-MARYLAND. 

T*he  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-Road  is  destined,  probably,  to  become  the  most 
important  line  in  the  country.  Charters,  right  of  way,  &c.,  have  been  obtained, 
u  we  learn  from  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  connecting,  when  completed,  the  city  of 
Baltimore  with  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River,  in  Missouri,  a  distance  of  1,407 
miles.     There  are  six  distinct  sections,  viz. : 

Ohio  and  Baltimore  E^l-Road  to  Tygarfs  Valley 287  miles. 

Tygart*8  Valley  to  the  Ohio 80      *' 

Ohio  River  to  Cincinnati 185      " 

Cincinnati  to  Vincennes 330      *' 

Vincennes  to  St.  Louis 145       *' 

St.  Louis  to  the  mouth  of  Kansas 380       *' 

Most  of  those  sections  have  been  surveyed ;  that  from  St.  Louis  to  the  month  of 
the  Kansas  has  been  aasisted  by  the  state  credit  to  the  amount  of  a  million  and  a 
half  of  doUnrSf  Bad  the  oalj  douhi  expressed  as  to  the  rapid  completion  of  the 
work,  is,  as  to  that  portion  east  of  Parkersburg,  in  Virginia.  The  greatest  obstacle 
on  the  line  is  the  passage  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  Virginia.  The  Ohio  and 
Baltimore  Company  are  now  constructing  a  tunnel  through  this  mountain,  which 
will  be  4,000  feet  in  length.  On  this  Ions  Hue  there  is  not  a  difiereiice  of  level  of 
more  than  300  feet,  and  at  no  two  points  does  it  vary  from  a  straight  line  over  sixty 
milM.  It  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest,  most  important,  and  relatively  the 
cheapest  rail-road  in  the  world.  The  entire  cost  is  estimated  at  $30,000.000 — not 
over  one-fifth  of  what  it  would  cost  in  Europe,  and  not  half  what  it  would  cost  in 
New-England.  What  a  step  such  a  road  will  prove  on  the  great  line  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific !  These  gigantic  undertakings  admonish  us  of  the  necessity 
of  pushing  our  roads  to  a  rapid  completion. 

9.— TEXAS. 

Rail-Road  from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Upper  Rio  Orande. — The  Houston 
Telegraph,  speaking  of  Col.  Johnson's  survey  of  the  Brazos  and  Trinity  rivers, 
aader  the  authority  of  the  general  government,  makes  the  following  remarks  in 
relation  to  the  project  of  a  rail-road  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  Upper  Rio 
Grande : 

"  Col.  Johnson  has  recently  examiued  the  route  from  Lavaca  Bay  to  El  Paso, 
for  the  purposo  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  constructing  a  rail-road  to  con- 
nect that  Bay  with  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  new  survey  now 
contemplated  will,  in  all  probability,  show  the  comparative  advantages  of  a  rail- 
road extending  from  Galveston  Bay  to  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Gila.  The  people  of  Missouri  are  making  great  exertions  to  obtain  the  aid  of 
government  for  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  to^connect  St.  Louis  with  the  valleys 
of  Columbia  and  Sacramento.  The  people  of  Texas  should  be  equally  on  the  alert 
to  secure  similar  advantages  to  this  section,  by  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  con- 
necting the  principal  harbor  of  the  state  with  the  valley  of  San  Joaquin  and  Colo- 
rado oi  the  West.  The  surveys  of  Col.  Johnson,  when  completed,  will  embrace  the 
topography  of  the  whole  region  of  Texas,  from  Galveston  and  Lavaca  Bay  to  El 
Paao,  and  the  surveys  of  the  boundary  commission  will  embrace  the  topography 
of  the  cotmtry  between  El  Paso  and  the  point  where  the  southern  line  of  California 
touches  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  We  are  confident  that  these  surveys,  when  com- 
pleted, will  show  that  the  southern  route  for  a  rail-road  connecting  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  with  the  Gulf  of  California — extending  from  Galveston,  or  Lavaca  Ba^r, 
by  Bl  Paso  or  Donna  Ana,  is  far  preferable  to  the  northern  route  through  Missouri. 
It  is  shorter,  and  the  country  is  so  uniform,  rising  by  regular  gradations  from  the 
Golf  on  the  east,  to  the  summit  of  the  table  lands  of  the  Gila,  and  declining  by 
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equally  regular  gradatioos  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  that  the  cost  of  constracting  a  rail'^ 
road  on  this  route  will,  prooiibly,  scarcely  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  on  th^ 
northern  route.     If  this  rail-road  should  be  constructed,  and  having  its  easteit^s 
terminus  at  Galveston,  what  a  wonderful  city  would  spring  upon  its  site!     Thi 
Island  City,  like  the  ancient  Tyre,  would  extend  her  commerce  from  Ocean 
Ocean,  and  as  far  excel  the  quebu  city  of  the  ancients  in  commercial  importance 
as  the  commercial  advantages  of  rail-roads  excel  the  limited  facilities  of  transpor 
taiiun,  that  enabled  the  caravans  of  the  ancients  to  connect  the  commerce  of  Indi 
with  the  queen  city  of  the  Mediterranean." 

10.-LOUI8IANA. 

We  shall  publish  in  oar  next  the  proceedings  of  the  Rail-Road  Convention  held  i 
New-Orleans  in  April,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Jackson  RctU-Road  ente; 
prise  ;  and  shall  also  publish  any  movements  that  may  be  made  in  the  pro 
road  from  the  city  to  Opeloumtf  via  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  etc.      Mr.  Payne  h 
been  appointed  to  communicate  with  the  planters  of  Attahapas,  to  discover  ho 
iar  they  wi  I  contribute  towards  the  construction  of  the  road.     We  mentioned  i 
our  last,  that  they  had  offered  a  bonus  of  $100,000  to  whoever  would  build  thi 
road  from  Point  Coupee  to  Opelousas,  about  35  miles;  but  the  route  at  presen 
contemplated  from  New-Orleans  will  be  170  or  180  miles. 

The  general  council  of   New-Orleans  have  under  consideration  a  resolutio 
unanimously  adopted  in  public  meeting,  providing  for  the  meeting  next  wintei 
among  us,  of  a  Southern  and  Western  RaiURoad  Convention^  embracing  all 
states  from  Virginia  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  Texas  to  Missouri.     If  this  measure 
be  carried  out,  it  will  greatly  tend  to  the  advancement  of  our  rail-road  enterprises,.- 
and  do  very  much  to  allay  any  jealousies  that  may  at  present  exist.     We  shall  re 
far  to  this  frequently  hereafter. 

About  $100,000  was  taken  the  other  day  in  New-Orleans  in  the  stock  ot  t: 
Memphis  and  Chattanooga  RaiURoad,  and  about  $200,000  in  the  Mobile  and  Otra 
Rood.     The  commissioners  of  the  Selma  Road  came  in  very  bad  season  to  do  an; 
thing,  thuugh  they  made  an  impression  which  will  be  felt  hereafter. 

For  a  strong  and  lengthy  article  upon  this  road,  founded  upon  the  surveys  of  Mr       "^^ 
Troost,  see  our  number  for  August,  1850,  pp.  218,  223.  We  shall  refer  to  it  agaii=^^ 
soon,  and  hope  to  publish  a  large  and  splendid  rail-road  map,  showing  all  of  tb 
routes  in  the  southern  and  western  states,  in  operation,  or  in  projection,  to  date. 

We  know  a  single  individual  who  will  take  $50,000  in  the  Jacksou  Road,  if  th^ 
three  municipalities  of  New-Orleans  are  consolidated  into  one  cit'v — ^a  consumma— ' 
tion  most  devoutly  prayed  !  The  Tehuantepec  Treaty  hein^  ratified  by  our  govern — 
ment,  has  gone  back  to  Mexico  for  final  action.     NIr.  Benjamin  seems  quite  saa" 
guiue  of  the  result.     The  explorations  are  being  conducted  with  spirit. 

11.— ATLANTIC  RAIL-ROAD  INFLUENCE  UPON  NEW-ORLEANS  TRADE. 

But  what  is  it  to  New-Orleans,  whether  Nashville  and  Louisville  con- 
nect themselves  by  Rail-road  with  Charleston  t  Much  in  every  way,  but  in  the 
way  to  which  she  is  perhaps  most  sensible,  very  much.  In  1849,  the  cars  of  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Rail-road  ^Georgia)  connecting  Chattanoosa  with  Savan- 
nah and  with  Charleston,  commenced  active  operations  on  the  basin  of  New- 
Orleans,  in  North-Eastem  Alabama  and  South-Eastem  Tennessee.  Now  the 
extent  of  this  operation  on  the  cotton  receipts  of  New-OrleanSi  may  be  shadowed 
out  in  the  following  tabular  facts  : 

RECEIPTS  OP  COTTON  AT  THE  SEVERAL  PORTS  FOR  1848,  1849  AITD  1850. 


^4 


V 

\ 


-mECSIPTS  IN  BALES.- 


»     /— RBCBXPTS  tSTEm  CEKTAOS 

OF  totax.  cbop.-.^ 

1848.  1848.  185a  184S.  1S«».  ISSS. 

New-Orleans 1,191,000 1,094,000 t97,000 50.7 40.1. ..38.1 

Mobile 4.36,000 519,000 351,000 18.6 19.0. ..16.8 

Other  Gulf  poru 194,000 239,000 200,000 8.3 8.8 9.8 

Savannah 255,000 391,000 344,000 10.9 14. 3. ..16. 4 

Charleston 261,000 458,000 384,000 11.1 16. 8.. .18. 4 

Other  Atlantic  ports 11,000 28,000 19,000 0.5 1.0. ...0.6 


Toulcrop 2,348,000 2,729,000 2,091,000 100.0 100.0..100.0 
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irleans  has  therefiaTe  hat  from  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Chattanooga 
i  to  the  date  of  the  last  annual  return  of  the  cotton  crop,  12.6  per  cent, 
d  crop,  while  Savannah  and  Charleston,  the  termini  of  that  Rail-road, 
ned  within  that  time,  12.8  ver  cent,  of  the  total  crop.  It  is  unnecessary 
mother  word  to  this  :  the  figures  are  a  very  legible  writing  on  the  wall, 
t  will  New-Orleans  lose  when  this  Chattanooga  road  is  extended  into 
astern  Alabama,  and  into  the  heart  of  Tennessee  1  Yet  both  extensions 
'ogre'ss,  one  approaching  to  completion,  and  Charleston  subsidies  push- 
rward  with  giant  strides  !  Verily,  this  cloud  above  the  horizon  of  New- 
Is  black  and  boding.  ^ 

12— TOTAL  RAILROADS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES.* 
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RAIL-ROADS  COHPLETXD,  OR  IN  PROGRESS* 
IN    ALABAMA,     LOUISIANA,    MISSISSIPPI. 

TENNESSEE,  AND  KXNTDCKT.  ToUl 

length 
Opemd.  MUm.  of  rood. 

Montgomery  and  West  Point 85 

Wetumpka  and  CooM. 56 

Selma  and  Tennessee 170 

Cabawba  nnd  Marion 27 

Linden  and  Demopol is 22 

Mobile  and  Cedar  Point 1837     5  26} 

Tnscumbia,Courtland  and  De- 
catur     46  46 

Pontchartrain 1831     4}  4i 

New.Orleans  and  Nashville...  1839   22}  88 

Bath 1837      H  6 

Carrolton 1837     7}  7} 

Orleans-Street.... 1}  1} 

LakeBorgne 1838     5  25 

Alexandria  and  Cheneville...  1839     6  30 

Uaton  Rouge  ami  Clinton 30 

Clinton  and  Port  Hudson 1839    14  SB 

We»t  Felicianaf 28 

Mississippi 1839   25  140 

Vicksburg  and  Jacksop 1839   25  45 

Jackson  and  Brandon 12 

Raymond ^6 

Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gibson 7 

Hiwasse 97 

Lagrange  and  Memphis 50 

Somerville  and  Branch 13} 

Lexington  and  Ohio 1835   30}  94} 

Portage 1837     1}  1} 
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•nfesy  onr  obligations  to  the  Rail-Road  Journal,  New-York,  for  this  valuable  abridgment 
as  well  as  the  mo«t  material  aid  in  general,  iu  making  up  our  Rail-Road  Department, 
distances  stated  as  opened,  were  completed  in  1840. 
ss  of  this  road  are  in  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
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In  conturaiiig  onr  series  of  sketches  of 
the  lives  of  indiridaals  who  have  been  dis- 
tingaished  as  benefactors  to  the  comnrani- 
ties  in  which  they  lire,  and  to  the  country  at 
large,  it  affords  us  peculiar  pleasure  when 
the  subject  is  a  resident  of  our  native  state 
and  ci^,  to  which  we  are  bound  by  so  many 
endearing  ties  and  never-to-be-forgotten  as- 
sociations, and  for  the  prosperity  of  which 
we  entertain  the  fond  hopes  of  a  lover, 
which  can  never  cease  to  animate  us  until 
they  are  extinguished  by  the  icy  hand  of 
death. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  was  bom  in 
Mecklenburgh  coon^,  in  North  Carolina,  on 
the  4th  day  of  March,  1797.  He  was  at  the 
Academy  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Caldwell, 
near  Charlotte,  N.  C,  preparing  for  college, 
when  the  war  of  1812  broke  out ;  but  on  the 
capture  nf  Washington  City  by  the  British 
troops,  he  left  school  to  join  the  army,  but 
peace  was  proclaimed  soon  after. 

In  1816,  be  was  sent  by  his  father  to 
Tennessee,  to  look  after  lands  granted  to 
him  for  revolutionary  services,  that  had  be- 
c<»ne  involved  in  litigation.  He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  for  three  years  in 
that  state — sometimes  exploring  and  survey^ 
ing  wild  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi— then  known  as  the  Chickasaw  Pur- 
chase, but  since  as  the  Western  District ; 
and  at  other  times  managing  and  conducting 
law-suits,  and  contending  with  lawvers  and 
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cation  direct,  by  ftteam,  Mr.  C.  fitted  oat  a 
■teamboat  called  the  North  Carolina,  of 
light  draft  of  water,  and  dispatched  her  to 
Darien,  and  from  thence  up  the  Oakmolgee 
River  to  Macon.  After  a  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult passage,  she  reached  Macon ;  she  was 
the  first  steamboat  that  ever  arrived  there, 
but  was  very  soon  followed  by  others. 

Great  difficulties  existed  at  that  time  in 
navigating  the  Savannah  River  at  low  wa- 
ter. The  steamboats  then  built  were  large 
and  heavy  in  their  draft  of  water,  and  illy 
adapted  to  the  navigation  of  low  rivers. 
Mr.  C.  constructed,  or  rather  re-constructed, 
onder  the  name  of  the  Andrew  Jackson,  his 
steamer,  (the  North  Carolina,)  of  much 
lighte)*  draft  than  any  boat  that  had  ever 
been  on  that  river  before  or  since.  To  the 
admiration  of  every  one,  she  ascended  and 
descended,  to  and  from  Augusta  and  Charles- 
ton, with  her  full  cargoes,  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  all  states  of  the  river.  In  the 
midst  of  her  successes,  however,  she  blew 
np  and  sunk. 

Mr.  C.'s  next  enterprise  was  to  form  a 
line  of  steamboats,  to  run  with  freight  and 
passengers,  from  Charleston  to  Augusta, 
the  rail-road  at  that  time  not  being  in  use ; 
and  there  was  no  other  conveyance  except 
stage-coaches  and  transient  steamboats.  The 
\^illiam  Seabrook  was  built  under  his  di- 
rection, and  the  John  David  Mongin,  pur- 
^aaed  for  a  company,  and  successfully  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  C.  This  was  in  the  year 
1831  or  '32.  lo  1833,  he  formed  a  connec- 
tion, in  the  importing  and  jobbing  business, 
in  hardware,  cutlery,  &c. ;  and  was  exten- 
sively engaged  in  it  for  more  than  seven 
years.  In  1835,  he  became  interested  with 
a  company  in  the  purchase  and  improve- 
ment of  the  burnt  lands  in  Charleston.  He 
was  agent,  and  worked  energetically  in  the 
service  of  the  company.  That  beautiful 
range  of  buildings  in  Hayne-st,  in  Charles- 
ton, twenty -three  in  number,  was  built  under 
bis  superintendence  and  direction.  The 
last  thirteen  of  them  were  completed  in  the 
extraordinarily  short  period  of  sixQr-three 
working  days !  Mr.  C.  was  also  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  Charleston  Hotel,  and  con- 
tributed largely,  both  in  organizing  the  com- 
pany, and  in  superintending  the  building  of 
its  magnificent  structure — a  noble  monument 
to  his  labors.     In  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's, 


in  London,  there  is  this  inscription :  To  Bir 
Christopher  Wren,  Siquerismfinumentumt 
cireunupice—^'  If  you  wish  to  see  his  monu- 
ment, look  around." 

In  1841,  Mr.  C.  retired  from  business, 
and  was  soon  aAer  elected  President  of  the 
Bank  of  Charleston.  From  that  time  to 
within  a  short  period  of  his  leaving  the 
bank,  a  memorable  era  ensued  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  conunercial  world.  It  was  Mr. 
C's  good  fortune  to  conduct  the  bank  safely 
and  triumpkandy  through  all  the  perils  of 
that  remarkable  period.  Up  to  the  time 
when  he  came  into  the  bank,  its  business 
was  entirely  local.  It  had  but  one  agency, 
(at  Columbia,)  and  did  but  little  business 
out  of  the  city  of  Charleston.  He  organ- 
ized at  once  a  system  of  agencies  through 
out  the  country,  which  has  done  more,  per- 
haps, to  extend  the  business  of  Charleston, 
than  all  other  causes  put  together,  for  the 
last  six^  years.  It  was  his  maxim,  that 
banking  and  exchanges  should  follow  the 
course  of  trade ;  and,  practising  upon  this 
principle,  he  established  agencies  at  New- 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Montgomery,  Columbus, 
(Georgia ;)  Apalachicola,  Macon,  Savannah, 
Augusta,  and  in  Hamburgh,  Columbia  and 
Camden,  besides  extending  very  greatly  the 
foreign  transactions  of  the  bank,  which, 
while  it  extended  the  conunercial  inter- 
course of  the  city,  at  the  same  time  added 
to  the  business  and  profits  of  the  bank. 
The  history  and  character  of  the  Bank  of 
Charleston,  however,  is  well-known. 

In  1847,  the  great  famine  in  Ireland  pre- 
vailed. Mr.  C's  father  was  from  Ireland, 
and  his  sympathies  were  strongly  enlisted 
in  behalf  of  that  gallant,  but  suffering  peo- 
ple. His  exertions  in  their  behalf  were  unu- 
sually successful.  The  committee,  of  which 
he  was  the  active  head,  raised  in  a  very 
short  time,  in  Charleston,  about  $25,000  in 
money,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  clothing 
and  food,  which  were  pushed  forward  in  all 
haste  to  those  points  where  the  sufferings  vtrere 
greatest.  At  the  next  anniversary  of  the 
Hibernian  Society,  the  venerable  President, 
James  Adger,  Esq.,  vacated  the  office,  and 
in  compliment  to  Mr.  C.  agreed  to  accept 
the  Vice-Presidency,  on  condition  that  he 
would  accept  the  Presidency.  He  was  ac* 
cordingly  elected,  and  has  been  unanim^M^ 
ly  re-elected  ever  since. 
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Mr.  C,  and  a  few  other  active  friends, 
organized  the  Charleston  Gas-Ligbt  Com- 
pany in  1848 ;  and  in  twelve  months  had  it 
in  complete  operation.  These  are,  perhaps, 
the  best  gas  works  in  the  United  States. 

With  the  view  of  diverting  trade  and 
travel  from  the  north,  and  retaining  it  at 
home,  it  was  determined  to  erect  a  Hotel  on 
Sullivan's  Island,  of  such  accommodations 
as  woald  famish  the  necessary  inducements 
for  people  to  remain  at  home.  Mr.  C.  was 
placed  at  the  head,  as  President  of  the 
Company.  In  the  coarse  of  eight  months 
the  building  was  completed,  and  its  success 
surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 
It  stands  forth,  a  proud  monument  of  the 
public  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  people  of 
CharlestOD.  We  append  an  engraving  of 
this  beautiful  structure  to  the  end  of  our 
biography,  and  refer  the  reader  to  our  Janu- 
ary No.,  in  which  he  will  find  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  Island  and  Hotel — the  Bockaway 
of  the  South — from  a  personal  visit  last 
summer.  This  was  in  1848.  In  1850,  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  South  Carolina 
Rail-Road  Company,  an  office  at  all  times 
surrounded  with  many  difficulties;  the  du- 
ties of  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  from  his 
large  business  capacities,  he  will  discharge 
with  honor  and  success. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  C,  in  connection  with  other 
public-spirited  gentlemen,  obtained  charters 
for  an  ''Atlantic  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany," with  the  view  of  starting  immediately 
a  line  of  stAam-propellers  between  Charles- 
ton and  Liverpool ;  and  for  a  water- works 
company,  with  the  view  of  supplying  the 
city  of  Charleston  with  water  from  the 
Edisto  River.  Both  projects  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  prosperity  of  Charleston ; 
and  if  he  should  have  it  in  his  power,  by 
any  efforts,  to  aid  in  accomplishing  them, 
Mr.  Conner  may  well  feel  that  he  has  done 
the  "  State  some  service,"  in  return  for  the 
kindness  and  consideration  which  her  peo- 
ple, especially  those  of  Charleston,  have 
ever  manifested  towards  him,  from  the  pe- 
riod, almost,  of  his  early  and  obscure  begin- 
nings among  them. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Conner  to  have 
contributed,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
individual,  excepting  Mr.  Petigru,  in  indu- 


cing the  ci^  to  subscribe  the  sum  of  $500,000 
towards  the  Nashville  and  Ckattanoogtt 
Rail'Ro€td,  the  effisct  of  which  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  Charleston,  no  one  can  yet  fuUj 
estimate. 

In  dismissing  the  subject  of  our  sketch, 
we  will  remark,  that  he  has  never  sought 
office,  or  been  a  candidate  for  popular  favor* 
but  once.  In  1836,  to  try  the  question  of 
salary  or  no  salary  for  the  Intendency,  a 
vacancy  was  made  in  Council,  in  order  to 
bring  the  question  before  the  people.  Mr. 
C.  was  a  candidate  on  the  salary  side,  and 
was  elected  alderman.  The  cholera  pre- 
vailed that  year  in  Charleston,  which  gave 
active  employment  to  his  services  on  the 
Committee  of  Relief. 

The  ci^  of  Charleston  now  owns  the  sta- 
tue of  Mr.  Calhoun,  by  Powers ;  the  sutM 
was  ordered  by  Mr.  Conner,  and  a  few  of 
the  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun^  some 
six  years  ago.  They  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility and  paid  the  money  for  the  work  in  the 
first  instance,  but  with  the  view  of  allowing 
the  people  of  Charleston  to  have  It.  Since 
the  death  of  Mr.  Calhoun  the  Ci^  Council 
have  become  the  proprietors,  and  have  en- 
larged the  compensation  of  Powers  to  $6,000 
instead  of  $4,000,  as  first  agreed  upon.* 

A  short  time  before  Mr.  Calhoun's  death, 
and  about  the  tim«  it  was  ascertained  that 
he  was  declining,  it  was  resolved  by  a  num- 
ber of  public-spirited  gentlemen,  to  raise  by 
subscription  among  themselves,  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  pay  off  some  debts,  ihat. 
in  his  devotion  to  the  public  interests,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  contract,  and  furnish  hisB 
with  ample  funds  to  travel  to  Europe.    The 
design  was  to  demand  it  of  him  as  a  duty  t» 
his  state,  to  quit  Congress  for  a  time,  and  gf> 
abroad.    He  died  before  they  hod  made  up 
the  amount,  or  communicated  with  him  upon 
the  subject.    The  total  sum  raised  was  near 
$30,000.    The  venerable  Judge  Hugcr,  H- 


*  It  will  bo  remembered,  perhaps,  that  ti» 
Statue  was  sunk  in  the  sea  tor  several  weeks, 
in  consequeoce  of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  which 
sailed  with  it  from  Genoa.  When  recovervd,  it 
was  found  that  one  of  the  arau  wa«  somewlMi 
mutilnted  ;  but  the  right  arm  was  uninjured. 
The  forefinger  pointed  to  the  scroll  which  coa- 
tallied  the  words  TauTH,  JnsTicK,  CoNsrtrv- 
I  TiON.  The  two  first  were  broken  off,  and  th* 
j  word  CoNsTrnmoN  stood  alone  in  bold  rehst 
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Dilea*;  or  with  Ariitidea  end  Peiiclei  of 

■a  the  matter,  (ud  acvd  a>  the  troiteea.' 

old-lhe  one  of  whom  died  ao  poor  that  he 

We  Duat  thai  it  will  not  b«  imputed  to 

did  Dol  lea.e  enough  to  pe;  for  hi>  fgoefal ; 

nni^  that  «a  compuc  the  death  of  Mr- 

and  the  other,  on  OTerbearing  the  remlrka 

Calboiui  «ilh   ihu  of  EDglaoda  greateat 

of  bin  frienda  who  bad  gathered  around  hia 

<UIeaniaD.the  illnatrioua  Pitt,  vhodied  pao- 

death  bed,  aaid  :  that  ibey  had  forgotteo  bU 

grwleat  praiae,  to  tnt,  "that  no  Alheeian 

"  In  mil  boun  hla  ffliny  frleadi  deemtd  it  a 
priTilags   ID  do  Ihaii   pan  tawardi  rrcning  hli 

twik  of  a  public  ind  pritale  aaigre.  ud  Ihoy 
■nlted  io  niilDf  quKtIy,  aud  wllhugl  hll  lino*- 

throngh  hia  meant  had  been  made  to  put  on 
mogrning."     So  devoted  wa>  ho  to  the  in 
teretla  of  the  eiate,  and  lo  rpg«rdle»i  of  hia 
own,  ihat  it  >-a>  fouod  at  hia  death  ibtl  he 
bad  not  added  a  tingle  drichma  to  big  her«- 
dituy  properly.     Such  wot  the  character 

tks  parraanl  oC  tiii  debl>  in  thia  Mate,  but  iiiA' 
CJant  xLo  ID  enibl*  him   Ia(r»<l  roi  bii  liiaUli, 

and  aoch  the  death  of  Caroliaa'i  hanoi«d 

Uquldalln,  hi.  dabu^ilhogl  any  pr.viou.  in.,- 
autioD  to  hin  of  then  de.ipi,  tley  h.d  hopad 

Dry  of  her  mighty  dead,  and  Athena  erecl«d 

failidHiiu  HDH  of  independiDci.  and  to  bate 
bduced  bim  to  riild  to  thair  earaail  viih  fcr 

tnHn  the  ar«i>  oTpahlic  Ufa. 
•'  Hl>  Hiddao  and  lamtDled  d«lb  delkalad  all 

"But  tliog(h  doniad  lbs  fraliOcaliiin  ofpre- 
aeailujt  to  biia  Ihii  olTcriDf  of  Ihtic  ^itituda 

juatice  to  Mr.  Calhonu  to'ba^imilar  tea- 
limoniala  of  bit  worth.    Bat.  iK  the  Father 

ig  than  the  Fymmida  i  it  will 
li'e  foreirerin  the  hearts  □rbiacoDDtijinen, 
and  aneeeediog  aget  will  repeat  the  eiTbo 
of  Ihat  same,  whi 
while  he  lived  wii 


•  um    ihojnscliwUlni 


of  pride 


niauip  the  bre 
and  DOW  that  he 
eojoj  tha  repoae 

heard  without  < 
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HoK.  JOHN  G.  WINTER,  of  Giobgia. 


WITH    A    PORTRAIT. 


110.  4. 


■**  PerMyaranoe  is  a  Roman  TUttte, 


That  wins  each  godlike  act,  and  plucks  succeai 
Even  from  the  spear-proof  crest  of  rugged  danger." 


The  coarse  of  our  aketcbesof  diatingtiiBh- 
ed  practical  men  in  the  Sonth,  brings  us  to 
speak  of  one,  who  is  mostextensiyely  known 
tbroughout  Georgia  and  the  neighboring 
states,  as  well  as  in  naost  of  the  commercial 
cities  of  the  Union,  for  the  boldness  of  his 
enterprise,  |te  soundness  of  his  judgment, 
his  untiring  perseverance,  his  great  and 
prosperous  undertakings.  We  refer  to  CoL 
John  G.  Winter,  of  Georgia. 

This  gentleman  was  born  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1799,  in  the  City  of  New- York.  His 
father,  Joseph  Winter,  was  a  practising 
lawyer  at  the  New>York  bar,  of  some  emi. 
nence  in  his  dsy.  His  mother  was  remark- 
able for  intellect  and  enei^  of  character, 
and  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  93  years, 
retaining  her  mind  in  its  pristine  vigor  up  to 
the  very  day  of  her  decease. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  left  school, 
and  entered  as  clerk  in  the  commission  lioose 
of  J.  &.  C.  Bolton,  New-York,  who  were 
transacting  a  large  business  in  the  southern 
trade.  Fresh  from  school,  and  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  accounts,  his  em- 
ployers found  him  notwithstanding  so  apt 
and  energetic,  that  they  gave  him  charge  of 
their  affairs  within  two  weeks  afler  he 
entered  their  service. 

In  1817,  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  he  married,  and  emigrated  with  his 
young  and  interesting  wife  to  Kentucky, 
from  thence  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  entered 
into  the  service  of  an  elder  brother.  A 
couple  of  riding-horses,  and  the  fractional 
part  of  a  dollar  in  cash,  was  the  extent  of 
his  possessions  in  the  world.  He  received 
a  small  legacy  of  81,300  from  the  estate  of 
his  brother  Samuel,  who  died  in  New- 
Orieans,  and  with  this  capital,  embarked  in 
the  dry-goods  business  in  Augusta,  His 
resources  being  small,  and  better  suited  for 


a  country-place,  at  the  end  of  six  months  he 
purchased  an  interest  in  a  smaU  store  10 
Warrenton,  Georgia.     This  was  about  the 
year  1821-2,  and  may  be  noted  as  the  cons- 
mencement  of  a  career,  which,  when  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  times, 
and  the  circuntstances  under  which  he  acted^ 
as  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  of  bis 
compeers  for  the  same  period.   While  he 
reaps  the  reward  which  his  talents,  industry 
and  honesty  justly  entitle  him   to,  and  his 
children  have  the  proud  satisfactiiMi  of  in- 
heriting a  name  and  reputation  untamished 
by  a  single  failure,  he  leaves  to  his  coun- 
try and  posterity  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  and 
the  impress  of  his  genius,  which  will  five 
when  he  is  dead,  and  be  an  encouraging 
example  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  riung 
generation. 

Warrenton  was  but  a  small  Tillage— the 
counQr-seat    of   Warren  County,  and  eoD- 
tained  at  that  time  about  250  whites ;  the— 
county  was  the  reverse  of  fertile,  and  thinly 
inhabited.       Col.  Winter's  business  grada— 
ally  increased,  and  in  a  few  years  he  gave' 
laws  to  the  trade  of  the  village,  and  estab- 
lished   it  upon  a  new  basis:    (his  maxin» 
being  that  homely  hot  apposite  one,  that  a 
nimble  penny  was  better  than  a  slow  shilling.) 
No  village  similarly  situated  could  boast  of 
an  equal  trade;  gradually  increasing  (Inom 
fifty  or  seventy-five  thousand  to  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num. His  sagacity  in  foreseeing  the  want  of 
supplies,  was  not  more  conspicuous  than  his 
energy  and  promptitude  in  procuring  them. 

From  1825  to  1831,  Col.  Winter  was  the 
leading  member  of  the  County  Court,  (five 
Judges,)  and  during  the  time  never  had  a 
decision  reversed  by  the  court  above.  As 
off'-hand  debater,  his  sound,  practical  ideas^ 
and   common-sense  views,  delivered  with 
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cbancteristic  energy  and  cleanest,  rarely 
failed  to  force  conviction,  and  gave  bim  great 
influence  in  the  adjustment  of  all  the  practi- 
cal qaestiona  of  the  day,  in  which  he  utually 
took  a  leading  and  active  part,  in  the  snudlest 
as  well  as  the  greatest.  In  the  nainutiaeof  the 
farm,  as  well  as  in  the  more  intricate  subjects 
of  commerce,  finance,  mechanic  arts  and 
internal  improvements,  which  so  actively 
engaged  him  in  after  life,  he  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  at  home  alike,  and  as  if  in  bis 
natural  element.  In  1835  he  had  amassed 
a  snng  fortune,  and  believing  that  a  revul- 
Bion  in  commerce  would  shortly  take  place, 
be  purchased  a  plantation  near  Augusta, 
lod  retired  from  commercial  pursuits.  The 
"emlsion  was  delayed  by  continued  and 
enlarged  issues  of  state  bonds  and  other  cor- 
toration  credits,  until  1837,  by  which  time 
very  species  of  proper^  had  acquired  a 
reat  and  fictitious  value.  In  January  of 
tiis  year,  foreseeing  that  the  explosion 
rhich  afterwards  took  place  was  close  at 
and,  he  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  all  of  his 
eal,  and  most  of  his  personal  estate.  He 
old  on  a  term  of  years,  but  with  an  eye  to 
be  troubles  which  w^e  brewing,  and 
horoughly  secured  the  payments,  so  that  he 
Ltd  not  lose  a  mill. 

In  May,  1837,  came  the  revulsion,  which 
>roetrated  the  whole  banking  system  of  the 
Jnited  States.  With  his  usual  promptness, 
[)olonel  Winter  embarked  in  the  exchange 
>nsines8,  the  very  day  after  the  banks  in 
A-ugnsta  suspended  specie  payments.  Hav- 
ing sold  his  proper^  on  time,  his  caflh  means 
were  very  small,  and  though  without  any 
backers,  such  was  the  vigor  of  his  opera 
tions,  in  less  than  six  months  he  regulated 
almost  the  entire  exchanges  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  He  published  exchange 
tables,  with  such  clear  and  accurate  refer- 
ence to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  that 
in  all  the  surrounding  states  they  were  re- 
ferred to,  and  became  the  arbiter  of  setde- 
ment  between  debtor  and  creditor  in  settling 
the  value  of  a  currency,  disordered  almost 
beyond  conception.  A  majority  of  people 
seeming  to  mistake  the  cause  fur  the  effect, 
supposed  that  the  rates  of  dishonored  banks 
rose  and  fell  according  to  bis  will  and 
pleasure !  To  escape  the  odium  which  it 
caused,  he  abandoned  very  soon  the  publica- 


tbn.  In  1838,  he  purchased  the  hlank 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  Brunswick,  which  he 
immediately  put  into  successful  and  active 
operation  in  Augusta.  In  1839,  he  foretold 
the  suspension  of  the  Bouthem  banks, 
(which  took  place  in  September  or  October) 
and  placed  the  Bank  of  Brunswick  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  the  crisiij  and  continued  specie 
payments  while  most  of  the  southern  banks 
had  suspended.  In  1840.  he  sold  the  charter 
to  a  very  responsible  company  for  a  large 
premium,  taking  undoubted  bonds  to  with- 
draw all  the  circulation  he  had  put  afloat. 
Before  parting  with  the  charter,  he  estab- 
lished an  agency  at  Apalachicola,  Florida, 
where  the  currency  was  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  confusion; and  by  the  second  season's 
business,  through  the  influence  of  this  agency 
mainly,  he  eflTected  a  happy  an^^rery  bene- 
ficial change  in  the  trade  of  the  city,  resto- 
ring* prosperity,  by  furnishing  a  well-regu- 
lated basis  for  exchanges. 

In  1841,  he  purchased  a  controlling  vote 
in  the  Bank  of  St.  Mary's,  then  located  in 
the  town  of  St.  Mary's,  Geo.,  which  was 
about  winding  up  its  aflairs,  with  a  loss  of 
20  per  cent,  or  more  of  its  capital.  In  less 
than  18  months  he  made  up  the  loss  which 
the  capital  stock  had  sustained,  although  in 
the  time  a  robbery  had  been  committed  of  a 
package  of  bank  notes,  which  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  three  per  cent  of  the  capital  of  the 
bank.  From  the  day  on  which  the  capital  was 
made  good  by  his  efforts,  the  bank  has  de- 
clared a  regular  dividend  of  eight  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  has  accumulated  a  sur- 
plus equal  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  amount  it  was  worth  when  he  took 
charge  of  its  affairs.  Soon  after  Col.  Win- 
ter took  the  management  of  the  bank,  he 
esublished  an  agency  in  Columbus,  Geo., 
where  he  purposed  to  do  its  principal  busi- 
ness; and  to  silence  all  objections  and  re- 
move all  cause  for  the  hue  and  cry  that 
some  persons  were  continually  raising,  that 
the  bank  was  so  far  off*,  the  people  could  not 
get  coin  for  their  notes,  he  immediately  ap- 
plied to  the  legislature  for  permission  to  re- 
move it  to  Columbus.  This  was  granted, 
although  opposed  violently  by  some  mem- 
bers ;  and  the  bank  and  the  family  of  Col. 
W.  were  removed  to  Columbus  in  1849-3. 
I  He   now  esublished  a  plantation  on  the 
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ChattahoochiOi  some  three  or  four  miles  be- 
low the  city.     The  carrency  of  Western 
Osorgia«  Alabama,  and  portions  of  Florida, 
were  still  mixed,  and  exchanges  very  irregu- 
lar, rarying  from  two  to  forty  per  cent.,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  funds  offered ; 
public  confidence  was  still  at  a  low  ebb.    The 
affairs  of  the  city  corporation  were  in  a 
state  of  extreme  embarrassment ;  her  cred- 
its, which  had  been  put  in  circulation  as 
money,  was  selling  ia  the  streets  at  35  to  40 
cenu  to  the  dollar.     Col.  Winter  having  be- 
come a  citizen  of  Columbus,  instead  of  using 
his  means  to  buy  up  the  credits  of  the  city  at 
a  ruinous  sacrifice  to  those  who  held  them, 
for  without  immediate  available  means,  the 
city  authorities  would  have  been  under  the 
temporary    necessity    of  repudiating    her 
change  \^J^  in  collecting  the  revenue,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  available  funds  to  defray  the 
current  expenses  of   the  government — he 
came  forward  and  loaned  the  city  thirty 
thousand  dollars  for  a  term  of  years,  at 
simple  interest,  which  brought  up  her  cred- 
iu.  before  the  cloae  of  the  year,  to  nearly,  or 
perhaps  quite,  par.    In  1844,  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  city,  (and,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,)  by  a  large  majority,  although 
opposed  by  a  powerful  influence,   (which 
was  brought  to  bear,)   and  a  strong  and 
popular   man,  yet  he  carried  all  the  six 
wards  of  the  city  by  a  majority  unparalleled, 
either   before   or    since.    The    subsequent 
year  he  was  chosen  without  opposition. 

Althoagb  he  purchased  not  quite  two- 
thirds  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Sl 
Mary's,  yet  the  management  was  so  exclu- 
sively and  palpably  his,  that  it  excited  the 
jealousy  of  some  of  his  competitors,  who 
could  not  well  bear  the  idea  that  a  bank, 
with  comparatively  a  small  capital,  managed 
by  a  single  individual,  should  cope  with 
older  and  long-established  institutions,  man- 
aged by  able  boards  of  direction,  and  they 
were  not  sparing  of  their  exertions  to  impair 
public  confidence,  prophesying  continually 
the  failure  of  the  bank ;  which  so  affected 
the  public  mind,  numerous  failures  having 
recently  occurred  in  the  state,  and  particu- 
larly in  Columbns,  that  the  bank  was  run 
upou  for  specie  for  not  less  than  diree  years, 
almost  without  intermission.  Althoagh  its 
capital  at  that  period  was  but  little  above 
$130,000,  yet  it  was  called  upon  for  coin 


within  the  three  years  for  nxMre  than  is 
many  millions.    Although    no  supplies  of 
coin  could  be  obtained  nearer  than  Angnsii, 
which  was  distant  (rom  Colnmbos  about  300 
miles,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  ruOt 
he  was  never  known  to  ask  for  the  institutka 
under  his  charge  the  loan  of  a  dollar,  or  to 
offer  in  setdement  time  papery  or  anything 
but  coin  or  the  notes  of  the  bank  making  the 
demand.    During  this  prolonged  and  nnpr^ 
cedented  run,  he  adopted  the  bold  policy  of 
ordering  the  teller  to  ask  every  person  pre- 
senting a  check,  whether  he  would  take  cob 
or  the  notes  of  the  bank.     This  institution 
being  the  only  one  for  redemption  betweeo 
Atigusta,  Ga.y  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  to  sup- 
ply the  metallic  basis  for  a  icountry  not  leMi 
probably,  than  600,000  square  miles. 

Shortly  after  locating  in  Columbus,  Col 
Winter  nodfied  the  public  that  he  should 
bring  down  exchange  on  New- York  to  one 
per  cent,  premium  or  less ;  and  whiUt  he  re- 
mained in  the    business  in   Columbus,  it 
should  never  rise  above  that  point.     He  hu 
kept  his  promise.    Previously,  aa  before  re- 
marked, it  varied  firom  two  to  forty  per  ceoi^ 
and  frequently  a  good  bill  could  not  be  had. 
There  has  been  no  day  in  nine  years  that 
one  could  not  procure  from  the  Bank  of  8t. 
Mary's  a  check  on  New- York,  at  three  days 
sight,  or  less,  for  any  amount,,  at  a  rate  not 
over  one  per  cent.    About  half  per  cent 
premium  has  been  the  average  rate,  and 
from  that  point  it  has  never  varied  one  half 
per  cent  either  way.    In  1844  or  5,  an  ap* 
parently  combined  effort,  assisted  by  strong 
opposing  interests,  was  made,  to  produce  as 
effectual  run  upon  the  Bank  of  St.  Mary's. 
The  parties  to  the  scheme  were  designedly 
engaged  some  sixty  days  in  accumulating  a 
sum   thought   to  be  sufficient     This  was 
done  in  a  quiet,  secret  manner,  in  order  to 
throw  the  president  off  his  guard ;  yet,  with 
a  vigilance  that  never  slept,  he  suspected 
the  movement,  and  prepared  for  it    When 
the  stake-holder  presented  his  demand,  the 
coin  was  ready  for  him.    This  was  on  Satur- 
day, and  on  the  same  day  he  drew  from  the 
Augusta  banks  about  an  equal  amount,  and 
had  it  in  his  vaults  on  Monday.    By  this 
time  the  wicked   attempt  to  destroy  the 
credit  of  a  sound  and  useful  institution,  had 
been  amply  discussed  by  the  citisens  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  various  were  the  surmiaes  as 


>  UTKRART   DKPAETHINT. 

Bock  lalaoil  Factorjr.  Hnnng  too 
etae  to  attend  to,  he  hat  recently  tranl< 
hia  chargt  in  the  Vari^f/  Warkt  and  1 
Hills  to  other  banda,  and  hai  luroed  1 
tention  to  pluik  ro.da.  He  ig  the  prei 
of  one  which  leadt  from  Wemmpka, 
to  the  TenuBMee  River,  and.  despite  of  the 
difficulty    of    eomtructiDf   a    plank 


■ay  thai  tliey  jaw,  al  a  aingle  glance,  an 

ihrougb  a  wildemeaa,  where  there  were  no 

mount  eqnal  to  the  whole  capital  of  the 
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former  enterprisBB,     Col.  Winter  bears  l1 
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y,"   (aa  it  it 
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\  per  day  ;  and  for  complcteneM  of  finiah  and 
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m  hia  under- 
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aire  for  gain. 

He  hai  held  variona  officea 

1  try  having  failed  for  two  tnccesaiie  yean. 
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years  of  age,  but  possessing  naturally  a 
Tigoroas  constitadon,  temperate  habits,  and 
a  cheerful  dispoeition ;  the  hand  of  time  has 
borne  lightly  apon  him,  and  he  has  a  fair 
prospect  for  many  more  years  of  asefalness 
in  his  noble  career)  before  the  shades  of  eve- 
ning quench  the  fire  of  his  energy,  or  dampen 
the  ardor  of  his  enterprise. 

His  estate  is  variously  estimated,  bat 
from  facts  known  to  oarselves,  cannot  now 
be  far,  if  any,  short  of  a  million  of  dollars,  and 


it  is  still  fast  acdUDolatiag.      Thitmgboo^ 
this  vast  field  of  enterprise,  he  has   mais- 
tained  a  character  really  enviable  in  his  pii-' 
vate  relations,  as  well  as  in  public.    Nomas* 
is  probably  his  eqaal  in   oar  country,  fo^* 
foresight  and  sound  judgment ;  and  be 
sustained  himself  in  every  position  with  aa 
integriQT  of  character,  of  which  his  cbildrea 
his  friends  and  his  state,  may  well  be  p 
of.    Such  men  deserve  the  highest  honors. 
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1. — NEW-ORLEANS — CONSOLIDATION  OP  MU- 
NICIPALITIES, BANKS,  RAIL-ROAD  ENTER- 
PRISES^TC. 

There  seems  to  be  at  least  a  pretty  gene- 
ral and  well  established  conviction  abroad, 
that  something  must  be  done  to  advance  the 
stationary,  or  perhaps  retrograding  fortunes, 
of  New-Orleans. 

We  believe  that  this  work  can  be  effected, 
and  have  said  so  upon  several  occasions, 
though  at  the  same  time  admitting  the  almost 
superhuman  hardships  that  most  be  encoun- 
tered first 

I. — It  is  necessary  that  we  begin  aright, 
and  there  is  no  step  earlier  than  that  of  the 
eonsolidation  of  the  municipalitie*.  The 
people  having  passed  through  much  tribula- 
tion, are  now  prepajied  for  the  movement^ 
which  would  have  been  successful  twelve 
months  ago  if  presented  as  a  naked  proposi- 
tion— the  details  of  which  were  to  be  regu- 
lated hereafter.  A  fair  majority,  it  is  thought, 
would  cast  their  votes  to  morrow,  in  favor  of 
consolidation,  and  the  sentiment  is  a  growing 
one.  We  have  found  the  evils  of  rival  sys- 
tems operating  in  a  contracted  area,  like  the 
inextricable  mazes  of  German  principalides, 
which  nobody  in  the  world  but  the  Germans 
could  understand.  Rival  tax-collectors  fol- 
low in  the  train,  and  a  triple  host  of  officials, 
well  paid  and  provided,  and  honestly  per- 
forming the  duties  which  could  as  well  be 
performed  by  half  their  number.  Trade,  and 
commerce,  and  property,  must  pay  for  all 
of  this ;  and  who  in  the  name  of  Heaven 
receives  a  special  benefit  ?  Is  it  the  array  of 
officers  ?  Why,  gentlemen,  if  these  anuatural 
divisions  are  done  away  with,  and  New- 


Orleans  becomes  as  Qod  intended  her  to  be 
a  great  and  a  growing  ci^,  there  shall  be  sue! 
an  increase  of  employment,  that  those  of  y 
who  are  discharged  now,  will  be  speed 
needed  again,  and  in  the  general  prosperi 
find  even  higher  remuneration !  We  ap 
to  you  in  this  matter,  believing  your  hea 
and  your  heads  to  be  right,  where  the  publi 
weal  is  concerned.    Whence  the  necessii 
of  these  divisions  7    Are  we  told  the  peop 
of  the  municipalities  are  of  difierent  o: 
with  difierent  prejudices,  and  can  only  be 
equally  yoked  together  t  Well  then,  let  us  dis 
solve  the  union  of  the  states  on  that  account = 
or,'at  least,  and  the  reason  is  equally  strong,  le" 
us  not  be  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  confound  - 
ing  in  one  general  whole,  with  all  their  discor- 
dant prejudices,  Frex^h  Catalans  and  Ameri- 
cans, and  their  descendants,  as  we  find  them 
scattered  throughout  Louisiana  under  the 
one  legislative  and  executive  government  uf 
Baton  Rouge  ! !    Discordant  prejudices,  is* 
deed !    Those  times  are  past,  and  habits  of 
long  associaUon,  intermarriage,  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  each  other,  with  common  hopes 
and  prospects,  and  republican  pride,  have 
made  the  people  of  Louisiana  and  of  New- 
Orleans,  ONE.     What  other  great  city  his 
willingly  doomed  itself  to  such  fetters  as 
tliese  ?      Neto-York? — Why,  she   has  just 
found  it  inconvenient  to  be  separated  from 
Brooklyn,  though  a  broad  river  intervenes. 
Charhitton? — Our  enterprising  and  grow- 
ing neighbor  has  broken  down  at  least  the 
barriers  to  her  progress,  which  resulted  from 
an  independent  government,  exisdng  in  her 
upper  municipality!     Her  experience  has 
been  Uke  ours.    And  whftt  shall  be  said  of 
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CineiDnati  or  Bt.  Look  7  How  ii  it  that  these 
unties  have  been  making  such  amazing  stridesi 
aotwithfltanding  a  population  more  hetero- 
geneooa  than  our  own,  have  found  not  the 
boaated  blesainga  of  triple  or  quadruple 
oi^;anizations  ?  Let  us  profit,  fellow-eitizent, 
by  the  example  of  our  neighbors. 

IL — Having  effected  the  consolidation  of 
the  city,  we  must  then  look  around  for  other 
means  of  advancement.  There  is  no  doubt 
we  are  suffering  for  the  want  of  capital,  and 
what  will  be  equally  admitted,  that  our 
banking  fcu;ilities  are  greatly  less  than  those 
of  any  other  large  exportmg  and  importing 
city  in  America.    Let  us  examine  the  facts : 

CITT  BANKING  CAPITAL. 


Boeton 30. -.$21,760,000 

New- York 29 27,640,000 

•*     with  Brooklyn... 33.  ...29,000,000 

Philadelphia 15..  ..10,6U0,000 

Charleston 7 9,153,000 

Kew-Orleans 5 10,786,000* 

This  singular  fact  of  our  financial  imbeci- 
lity has  attracted  the  attention  of  our  neigh- 
bors, who  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
'We  quote  from  the  New-York  Courier  and 
Cnquirer : 

**  The  Eastern  cities  are  the  great  import- 
Incr  cities,  and  have  plenty  of  money  with 
woich  to  force  foreign  goods  into  the  coun- 
try— ^last  year  these  cities  alone  imported 
5oods  to  the  enormous  value  of  •226,000,000. 
few- Orleans  is  the  great  exporting  city  of 
the  Union,  her  exports  more  than  doubling 
ibat  of  New- York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia 
pat  together — and  she  is  writhout  money  to 
purchase  and  send  abroad  the  products  of 
the  country ! 

**  At  New-Orleans,  last  year,  produce  to 
the  value  of  $96,879,464,  was  received  for 
sale  and  shipment  abroad,  and  New-Orleans 
had  but  $10,377,418  banking  capital,  with 
which  to  furnish  means  to  buy  it ;   whibt,  on 

•To  wit:  CkpitAl.  CirealAaoa. 

Bank  of  LouiBiana.... $4,000,000 $831,239 

Canal  Bank 3,217.250 1,301,595 

LoaisianaSute  Bank  ..1,775,000 1,712,975 

Mechanics'  Sc  Tradera*. .  1,794.350 932,855 


$10,786,700        $4,778,644 

The  total  cash  liabilities  of  these  banks  by  a 
statemet  before  us,  several  months  old,  was 
about  $14,000,000 ;  cash  asseU,  specie,  $5,500,- 
aoO.  Total,  $19,000,000,  etc.  The  "  Union," 
••  City,"  "  Citizens,"  and  •*  Consolidated  Banks*' 
in  liquidation.  The  Mechanics'  and  Traders', 
and  Canal  Bank,  fall  next.  The  enlargement 
of  the  operations  of  the  Louisiana  State  Bank 
by  virtue  of  its  branch  at  Baton  Roug^e,  we  en- 
tirely agree  with  Mr.  Gayarre,  is  an  unconstitu- 
tional movement.  Thu«  our  necessities  are 
stronger  thau  the  Constitution  I 


the  other  hand.  New- York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston,  together  shipped  less  than  $45,000- 
000  produce,  and  had  a  banking  capital 
within  those  three  cities  of  $59,578,930. 
The  north- western  merchant,  shipping  pro- 
duce to  New-Yorky  can  always  command  a 
better  price  than  at  New-Orleans,  and  be 
accommodated  with  goods  on  easier  terma 
and  longer  time." 

This  imbeeih^  was  not  always  the  case 
in  New-Orleans.    There  was  a  time,  and 
that  when  the  commerce  of  the  city  vrna  only 
one-half  its  present  bulk,  we  had  a  banking 
capital  of  $40,000,000.     Granted  that  it  was 
in  the  days  of  riotous  speculation,  followed 
by  universal  bankruptcy,  and  that  stupen- 
dous frauds  were  perpetrated  in  the  country 
under  the    consecrated  authority  of  bank 
charters.   The  banking  system  of  the  Union 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  but  loosely  under- 
stood.   Time  and  experience  have  efi*ected 
much  in  ameliorating  and  perfecting  it.  Our 
neighbors  have  profited  by  such  experience. 
Let  us  be  equally  wise  if  we  would  not  be 
distanced  in  the  race.    Shall  we  discard  and 
reject  the  remedy  because  a  poison  may  be 
distilled   from   it  ?     Take    the   Banks   of 
Charleston,  for  excunple,  and  the  admirable 
system  of  management  which  has  carried 
them  through  every  crisis,  and  given  their 
notes  a  circulation  in  half  a  dozen  States. 
The  citizens  of  Gharlestun  know  the  power 
their  banking  system  will  give  in  tapping 
the  resources  of  the  West.    True,  the  pre- 
judices of   Louisiana   against  banks  have 
been  keen  and   violent    The  Convention 
assembled  in  the  midst  of  this  excitement 
and  reaction.    The  new  constitution  sought 
at  one  blow  to  sweep  away  die  whole  system. 
Li  the  calm  which  has  succeeded,  many  of 
us  have  doubted.    Have  we  not  gone  too 
far  7    In  Missouri  the  Convention  followed 
our  example ;  but  already  it  is  proposed  in 
such  a  shape  as  must  be  successful,  to  raise 
the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Missouri  from  2 
to  $5,000,000.    Li  Alabama  the  Legislature 
has  come  back  to  the  banking  system,  and 
passed  a  new  charter.    It  was  thought  a 
democratic  measure  to  oppose  banks;  but 
the  democrats  themselves  came  over  at  last. 
We  have  never  understood  it  to  be  a  part 
of  the  democratic  faith  to  war  upon  a  well- 
organized  and  established  banking  system. 
Witness  the  course  of  democratic   South 
Carolina,  in  promotion  of  banks.    B  ut  if  we 
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cannot  jast  yet  have  j<nn^  itocJk  banks^  diere 
can  be  no  reason  at  least  against  free  banksj 
a  system  well  understood  and  applied  in 
New- York.  We  cannot  do  better  than  in- 
troduce here  the  views  of  an  intelligent  gen- 
tleman of  this  city,  premising  that  it  is  our 
intention  in  the  next,  and  perhaps  the  ensu- 
ing No.  of  the  Review,  to  present  a  very 
elaborate  history  of  the  banking  system  of 
the  United  States  and  Louisiana,  together 
with  a  sketch  of  the,  principles  of  legitimate 
banking : 

"  Tliere  is  no  good  reasim  whv  the  rich 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  New-Orleans,  with 
her  immense  commerce,  should  not  enjoy 
equal  credit  with  N<^w-York  or  Boston ;  and 
under  a  proper  enactment  to  consolidate  the 
municipal  debts  and  that  of  Lafavette,  new 
bonds  at  thirty  yearsi  or  even  nfty  years, 
bearing  si^  per  cent,  interest,  would  be 
eagerly  sought  for  at  par,  and  would  consti- 
tute a  safe  basis  upon  which  free  banks 
might  be  chartered.    This  idea  of  course 

Cresupposes  that  proper  provision  is  made 
y  taxation  or  otherwise,  for  the  punctual 
payment  of  the  interest  and  the  ultimate 
payment  of  the  principal.  Such  an  adjust- 
ment of  our  existing  debt  woold  also  imme- 
diately relieve  the  community  from  the  pre- 
sent enormous  burden  of  taxation,  which 
affects  equally  the  owner  and  occupant  of 
real  estate,  and  would  be  a  vast  benefit  to 
the  commerce  of  our  city/  as  the  charges 
thereon  would  be  dimini&hed  pro  rata  with 
the  diminished  expenses  of  those  who  trans- 
act it." 

III. — The  third  remedy  that  we  would 
suggest  for  the  evils  under  which  New-Or- 
leans at  present  labors,  is  the  judicious  sup- 
port of  a  %y%tcm  of  rail  roads  terminaHng 
at  her  borderg,  or  ai  such  points  as  are  ne- 
ceasarUy  tributary  to  her.  Expeiience  has 
demonstratrtd  that  no  methods  of  transporta- 
tion can  compete  successfully  with  tlie  rail- 
road, where  the  more  valuable  and  lighter 
freight  or  passengers  are  concerned,  and  thai 
the  anticipations  of  monopoly  by  virtue  of 
the  great  river  at  our  door,  have  been  alto- 
gether visionary.  Wherever  a  rail  -road  has 
been  extjphded  from  the  Eastern  cities  into 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  or  Ohio,  the 
result  has  been  a  tribute  of  wealth  to  be 
garnered  by  that  city.  Against  all  the  theo- 
ries in  the  world,  we  have  the  facts  that 
Boston  and  New- York  have  grown  with  the 
construction  of  Western  roads,  feeding  upon 
the  supplies  we  had  deemed  in  the  day  of 
pride  our  own,  and  that  the  success  of 
such  roads  in  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and 


Savannah,  have    been  just  in    propoitioi 
as   their  arms   were    lengthened    in  doa 
direction.      In    a   single   year  Charleitoo 
takes  40,000  bales  of  cotton,  hitherto  oun. 
In  a  few  years  more  she  will  take  100,000. 
The  profits  of  this  trade  alone,  if  preserved 
to  New-Orleans,  in  five  years  would  bniU 
for  her  roads  both  to  Jackson  and  Opeloo- 
sas !    Where  the  trade  goes,  there  will  go 
too  the  travel,  the  sympathies,  and  the  popu- 
lation.   And  yet  our  city  will  do  nothing  h^X 
dribble  out  here  and  there  a  few  tbouMUid 
dollars,  extorted  more  from  her  courtene* 
than  her  sense  of  right  and  dnqr>  in  aid  o^ 
enterprises,  having  for  their  object  the  salva. " 
tion  of  her  power.    And  whilst  this  is  th^^ 
case,  our  sister  cities  of  Charleston,  and  Mo"^ 

bile,  Savannah,  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  Louis 

ville,  and  Cincinnati,  are  contributing  «iiP — 
lions  in  aid  of  their  great  rival  achemfl*  ^^ 
We  meet  the  delegations  of  any  of  then^^ 
who  are  hardy  enough  to  approach  us, 
the  coldness  which  is  shown  to  panpers 
to  tax-gatherers,  and  treat  them  to   a  beg- 
garly account  of  empty  benches,  when  the 
demand  to  be  heard  at  our  meetings.     Tl 
gentlemen  retire  disgusted   and  inceOed 
and  the  few  friends  they  have  found  amc 
us,  conceal  their  faces  in  very  mortificatioKv-' 
Is  this  state  of  things  to  last  irremediably  Y 
There  is  but  one  hope.     The  peopie  of  Nn^- 
Orleans  must  be  appealed  to  at  ths  halla€- 
box,  and  the  question  distinctly  ptu  to  themy 
urill  they  '  instruct  their  Corporations  to 
subscribe  to  a  certain  amount  in  rchl-roads, 
tributary  to  the  city^  and  if  so,  how  much  f 
The  bonds  of  the  city  can  be  negotiated 
without  any  difficulty,  if  the   municipalitiei 
be  consolidated,  and  Oius  posterity  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  towards  the  benefits  they 
will  enjoy.    Five  millions  of  dollars  will  be 
sufficient  for  ten  years  to  come,  and  this  five 
millions,  with  the  aid  from  other  sources, 
private  and  public,  will  be   swelled  into  a 
rail-road  capital  of  at  least  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  works  imme- 
diately necessary  in  the  South-West,  every 
one  of  which  will  tell  upon  the  future  prot> 
perity  of  New-Orleans.    The  value  of  lands 
and  rents  will  at  once  be  augmented,  as  has 
universally  been  the  catfe  in  a  ratio  mndi 
greater  than  the  outlay.     Every  other  Hxj 
except  New-Orleans  is  making  these  invest- 
ments in  itn  eorporats  capaci^,  and  is  thera 
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■ny  reason  for  her  exemption  7  A  few  of 
the  capitalists  and  propers-holders  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  do  everything.  Where 
the  benefit  is  equal  to  all — a//  should  be  com- 
pelled to  contribute.  Hard  and  griping 
osury  has  no  claim  lo  be  spared.  The  high- 
er law  of  public  preservation  and  safety 
ought  alone  to  be  consulted. 

If  it  be  asked  to  what  roads  we  would  ad- 
vocate a  contribution,  the  answer  at  once  is. 
to  all  such  as  a  judicious  public  opinion  has 
settled  npon  as  necessary,  whether  termi- 
nating on  our  lines,  or  upon  any  of  the  streams 
and  water-courses  tributary  to  us,  or  which 
may  be  made  so.  We  have  already  clear- 
ly marked  nut  a  system  applicable  to  New- 
Orleans,  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  Hewson,  in  oar 
February  number,  of  this  year,  and  in  the 
present  number,  to  be  followed  in  a  month 
or  two,  by  a  third,  which  shall  irresistibly 
•ettle  the  whole  question. 

A  rail-road  convention  held  in  our  city 
next  winter,  and  attended  by  delegates  from 
ttU  the  southern  and  south-western  and  west- 
cm  states,  a  result  we  hope  to  see  accom- 
plished, will  effect  very  much  in  harmoniz- 
ing rival  schemes,  and  concentrating  public 
attention  npon  those  which  are  most  import- 
ant, and  make  apart  of  one  conunon  system. 
And  here  we  must  close  for  the  present, 
reserving  for  another  occasion  some  remarks 
upon  steam-ships  and  manufactures,  as  pow- 
erful auxiliaries  in  the  advancement  of  a 
community;  subjects, by  the  way, most  fre- 
quently discussed  in  our  pages  for  sareral 
years  back,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
with  some  effect.     Give  us  but  the  measures 
of  consolidation — sound   and  healthy,   and 
adequate  banking,  rail-roads  judiciously  laid 
and  supported,  and  our  faith  is  unbounded 
in  the  future  prosperity  of  the  city.    With- 
out these — the  hand-writing  is  already  upon 
the  wall ! 

2. — MANUFACTURES     FOR    THE    SOUTH — 
GAIL     BORDEN'S     MEAT      BISCUIT     FAC- 
TORY, TEXAS. 

To  J.  B.  D.  De  Bow,  Esq. : 

Some  twelve  months  since  I  sent  you  a 
pamphlet,  giving  an  account  of  a  useful  in- 
vention, by  a  highly  respectable  citizen  of 
Texas,  Gail  Borden,  Jr.,  termed,  by  the  in- 
ventor. Meat  Biscuit.  The  favorable  opin- 
ion I  then  ventured  to  express  of  this  new 


article  of  food,  was  based  on  the  examination 
and  trial  of  some  specimens  of  it,  manufac- 
tured on  a  comparatively  small  scale.    Since 
that  time  the  inventor  has  put  into  success- 
ful operation  an  extensive  establishment,  for 
its  manufacture  in  large  quantities.    Both 
the  qualities  and  appearance  of  the   Meat 
Biscuit  have  been  considerably  improved 
by  manufacturing  it  on  a  large  scale ;  and 
the  demand  for  it,  though  the  factory  has 
been  in  operation  only  a  few  months,  has 
already    become  large,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing.   Upon  the  suggestion  of  some  gen- 
tlemen of  the  army,  who  were   favorably 
impressed  by  its  obvious  practical  utility,  a 
small  quantity  was  ordered,  perhap/  in  the 
way  of  trial,  by  the  government,  for  the  use 
of  the  service.    The  results  have  been  so 
satisfactory,  that  orders,  amounting  to  thir- 
teen thousand  pounds,  have  been  received 
and  filled  by  the  enterprising  proprietory 
with   the   intimation   that    further    orders 
would  be  forwarded.     The  demand  for  sup- 
plies by  individuals  is  also  rapidly  increasing. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Meat  Biscuit 
may  be  regarded  as  an  established  and  im- 
portant manufacture,  and  being  an  invention 
made  in  our  section  of  the  confederacy,  and 
specially  adapted  to  the  grazing  and  grain- 
growing  regions  of  the  South  and  West, 
perhaps  you  will  deem  some  notice  of  the 
manufactory   worthy  a  place  in  your  Re- 
view. 

And  permit  me  here  to  say,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  you  have  justly  appreciated  the  true 
interests  of  the  South,  in  the  decided  tone 
of  encouragement  of  manufactures  among 
us,  held  by  tlie  Review.    Planting  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  South ;  the  sales  of  our  produce  anift- 
ally  amount  to  large   sums  of  money ;  but 
little  of  this  money  remains  among  us ;  it 
soon  finds  its  way  abroad  for  the  fabrics  and 
manufactures  of  the  northern  states  and  of 
the  Old  World.    To  incfease  the  amount  of 
those  large  sums,  and  to  keep  a  portion  of 
them  at  home,  in  order  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand our  agricultural  interests,  as  well  as  to 
give  permanent  and  broad  development  to 
other  numerous  sources  of  wealtli  in  the 
South,  we  must  establish  and  foster  those 
manufactures   suited  to   our    climate    and 
productions.    No  purely  agricultural  coun- 
try  has  ever  vied  in  wealth,  and  its  na- 
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ited  to  a  degree  of  conabtence  retem- 
igar*house  syrup ;  its  oniform  density 
etermioed  by  a  liquid  or  syrup  gauge, 
und  ai  this  syrup  or  extract,  contains 
triment  of  about  eleren  pounds  of 
ncluding  its  usual  proportion  of  bone) 
put  in  the  caldron.     This  extract  is 
ixed  with  the  best  and  finest  flour, 
d  and  made  into  biscuit,  by  the  roa- 
before  mentioned.     The  biscuit  is 
apon  pans,  in  an  ot  en  so  constructed 
"odnce  an  uniform  firmness.  The  pro- 
is  two  pounds  of  extract  to  three 
of  flour;    but  by  baking,  the  five 
of  dough  are  reduced  to  four  pounds 
:uit    And  this  will  make  what  the 
>r  claims : — the  nutriment  of  over  five 
of  meat  and  over  ten  ounces  of  flour 
pound  of  the  **  biscuit." 
biscuit  resembles  in  appearance  a 
•lored  sugar-cake,  is  very  friable,  and 
pulverized  by  the  grist-mill,  or  any 
smaller  means  of  pulverizing  in  com- 
e  in  every  household.  It  is  packed  in 
It  casks,  or  tin  canisters ;  the  interstices 
m  the  cakes  being  filled  with  pulver- 
ise uit,  ground    by   the   mill  before 
ned. 

establishment  has  been  fitted  up  in  a 
indsome  manner,  and  is  highly  credi- 
>  the  proprietor,  who  lias  been  aided 
J.  S.  Bavage,  very  skilful  mechanist 
veston.  Apart  from  the  cost  of  the 
•uilding,  the  expense  of  fitting  it  up 
en  about  $10,000.  The  proprietor 
ses  himself  as  under  particular  obli- 
to  Mr.  J.  H.  Brower,  of  New- York, 
use  of  whose  name  a  great  portion  of 
chinery  and  apparatus  was  procured 
city. 

mg  a  time  was  necessarily  consumed 

ig  op  the  establishment,  that  it  is  only 

a  few  months  that  the  meat-biscuit 

^n  manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale* 

ircumstance,  with  the  fact,  that  large 

ie»  have  been  ordered  by  the  govem- 

\fT  the  use  of  the  army,  prevented 

orden  from  sending  quantities  of  his 

lit"  to  the  different  markets  of  the 

until  within  the  last  two  or  three 

In  the  meanwhile  the  '*  biscuit"  has 

I  use,  and  time  and  experience  have 

uUy  tested  its  qualities;   and  I  feel 

Ited    in    saying,  that    the     opinions 


I  expressed  twelve  months  sinee,  of  iie 
ntili^r,  have  been  fully  sustained.  Its  power 
of  keeping  unimpaired  in  a  hot  climate 
through  the  whole  year,  and  on  long  setr 
voyages,  has  been  fully  tested.  It  keeps 
better  than  any  of  the  crackers  or  sea-biscuit 
of  commerce,  and  seems  singularly  exempi 
from  being  infested  by  worms  and  insects. 
Its  qnalities,  constituting  it  a  full,  invigorating 
ration,  on  which  men  can  do  full  work  or 
duty,  have  been  amply  verified.  It  is  not  a 
mere  make-shift,  that  will  answer  when  other 
food  cannot  be  had ;  it  gives  to  the  sailor, 
the  soldier  and  the  laboring  man,  that  sensa- 
tion of  comfortable  fullness  of  the  stomachy 
which  the  working-man  requires;  it  is  savory 
and  digestible  enough  for  the  most  fastidious 
appetite ;  and  meets  those  other  final  require* 
ments  of  a  suitable  food. 

I  shall  not  dilate  here  on  the  various  wan% 
of  our  times,  to  meet  which  the  meat-biscuit 
is  adapted,  further  than  to  say,  that  it  will 
be  found  indispensable  in  protecting  our 
frontier,  by  enabling  the  soldier  to  pursue  the 
Indian  into  the  wilderness,  without  being  so 
encumbered  by  his  *'  transportation,"  aa 
never  to  come  up  with  the  enemy ; — that  it 
will  vastly  expedite  the  labors,  add  to  the 
safety,  and  diminish  the  expenses  of  the 
boundary  and  compromise  commissions,  and, 
in  short,  of  all  enterprises  where  our  frontier 
settlements  are  to  be  visited,  or  our  vast  in- 
terior territories,  stretching  to  the  Pacific, 
aie  to  be  traversed, 

I  fear  I  have  already  trespassed  over 
much  on  your  time ;  but  a  meritorious  in- 
vention  of  much  practical  utility,  has  seemed 
to  me  worthy  of  some  notice,  in  our  section 
of  country  where  it  was  made. 
With  great  regard, 

I  am  truly  yours, 

Abhbel  Smith. 

Evergreen^  Galvetton  Bay,  TexM, 
Marck,  1851. 

Note. — Mr.  Borden  informs  me,  that  he  is 
about  to  visit  the  World's  Fair  at  London,  is 
May. 

3.—- FIffffBR'l    BOUTBKRll     MEDICAL     RK- 

PORTS. 

We  have  been  favored  by  our  friend,  Dr. 
Fenner,  with  a  neat  prospectus  of  the  second 
volume  of  his  Southern  Medical  Reportg^ 
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which  he  destgnfl  to  issae  from  the  press  in 
Jane  next  In  noticiDg  the  first  volume  of 
these  Reports,  Dve  expressed  the  hope,  that 
the  enterprising  editor  would  meet  wiih  the 
reward  which  was  due  to  his  eminent  ser- 
rices.  This  has  far  from  happened,  but  on 
the  contrary,  quite  a  considerable  loss  has 
been  suffered.  Undetermined  by  such  a 
mishap,  and  full  of  sanguine  expectations  for 
the  future,  the  author  has  launched  himself 
•gain,  and  appeals  most  powerfully  to  the 
physicians  of  the  South  in  his  behalf.  That 
|he  appeal  will  be  heard,  is  our  most  ardent 
hope.  A  remittance  of  85  will  purchase  both 
the  first  and  second  volumes.  Advertise- 
ments of  medical  men,  books,  inventions, 
A:c.,  inserted  u|>on  moderate  terms.  The 
editor  s  address  is  No.  5  Carondolet-street, 
New-Orleans.  We  repeat  the  language  of 
another  occasion.  '*  The  intention  of  Dr. 
Fenner's  book,  is : 

**  1.  To  induce  a  more  close  and  rigid  study 
of  the  diseases  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Soutli,  and  which  can  seldom  be  understood 
by  those  who  are  not  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  meteorological,  topographical  and 
hydrographical  relations  and  conditions 
which  bubsist  among  us.  The  whole  sub- 
ject must  be  studied  together,  if  studied 
thoroughly. 

"  2.  To  provoke  habits  of  greater  research 
and  industry  amon^  southern  physicians,  and 
afford  a  medium  ot  communicating  with  each 
other,  upon  the  highest  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession, less  ephemeral  than  the  magazmes 
of  the  day,  and  to  stimulate  these  profes- 
•ional  iutercommunications. 

'*  3.  To  furnish  the  statesman,  planter,  or 
citizen,  with  full  statistics  of  the  mortality 
of  different  sections,  the  tendencies  to  pecu- 
liar diseases,  the  probable  and  possible 
health  atueliorations,  and  those  general  mor- 
tuary facts,  which  have  come  now  to  occupy 
an  important  place  in  the  studies  of  political 
economists,  municipal  authorities,  planters 
and  legislators." 

4.— DR.  CHICKKRI.VO  ON  TUB  BOSTON 
CENSUS. 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet  containing 
an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  Boston  Census 
Report  of  1850,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Chick- 
ering,  who  is  one  of  the  most  tliorough  statis- 
ticians in  America,  and  whose  work  on  Immi- 
gration, etc.,  we  analyzed  several  years  ago, 
in  the  Review. 

From  the  Report  of  the  British  Emi|^- 
tion  Commissioners,  Dr.  C  nickering  states, 
that  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1839, 613,258 


emigrants  lefl  the  ports  of  Great  BritdB! 
47.69  per  cent,  of  whom  were  destined  for 
the  United  States.  In  the  ten  years  preced' 
ing  1849,  the  whole  emigration  was  1,340,4M 
for  America,  of  which  Ae  per  centage  U>  tbe 
United  States  had  increased  to  68.04.  i> 
1848  and  1849,  the  aggregate  was  480,115: 
to  the  United  States,  407,683,  or  84  percent! 
In  addition,  a  large  number  of  those  sailisg 
for  Canada  find  their  way  hither.  Of 
253  224  emigrants  who  have  landed  in  Cuia- 
da  and  New -Brunswick  during  the  last  five 
years,  upwards  of  73,000  proceeded  at  ooce 
to  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Chickering  gives  some  interesting 
facts  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  Boeton 
population.  He  estimates  on  the  first  of 
June  last  about  75  per  cent,  or  750,000  in- 
habitants, were  of  the  Massachusetts  stock, 
that  is,  consisting  of  those  who  were  there  in 
1830,  and  their  descendants;  about 20  per 
cent.,  or  200,000  foreigners,  with  their  cWl' 
dren,  mostly  Irish  !  and  5  per  cent, or  50,000 
from  other  states  in  this  Union. 

5.— HEALTH  AND  MORTALITY  OF  HEW-Ot* 
LEANS. 

We  have  the  Report  of  the  Board  rf 
Health  for  1851,  which  was  drawn  up,  ^^ 
believe,  by  Dr.  Hort,  of  this  city,  so  wdl 
known  for  his  laborious  and  assiduous  scien- 
tific and  medical  researches. 

The  report  shows,  that  in  New-Orletm 
and  Lafayette,  the  number  of  deaths  in  18S1 
was: — 

.January  to  April,  inclusive ..2,336 

May  to  August,  inclusive 2,557 

September  to  December,  inclusive..  ..3,9S€ 

Total 7,819 

There  are  some  sixty  pages  of  tables,  but 
no  generalization ;  and  it  would  take  half  a 
day  to  find  out  from  them  the  number  of 
deaths  during  the  year,  distinguishing  the 
ages,  sexes,  color  and  country.  We  have 
not  time  for  this  now,  however  interesting. 
7,819  deaths  is  a  per  centage  of  about  6.  We 
make  two  or  three  extracts. 

SEWERAGE    FOR  NBW-ORLKANS. 

**  Nothing  would  more  effectually  relieve 
the  chy  from  the  greatest  and  mnet  danger- 
ous nuisances,  and  conaequendy  tend  to  vai- 
prove  the  health  of  the  comxouuity,  and 
diminish  the  mortality,  and    enhance  the 
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of  real  estate,  swell  the  amonnt  of  our 
•ctiTe,  iadustrious  popnUtioo,  and  promote 
oar  commercial  prosperiQr>  than  the  system 
of  sewerage  suggested  by  Dr.  Barton  in  the 
last  annual  report  of  this  boaid. 

**  As  we  can  find  nothing  better  to  say  on 
tiie  subject,  we  shall  quote  from  that  report, 
in  order  to  keep  the  question  before  the 
public : 

•*  *  We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  an 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  a  few  leading- 
corered  drains,  by  which  these  important 
results  woald  be  obtained ;  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  a  perfect  system  of  sewer- 
age and  <uainage,  embracing  the  city  and 
neighborhood,  would  be  cheap  at  any  price, 
for  they  at  once  remove  all  the  known  causes 
of  disease  under  the  control  of  the  public  : 
fildi  of  every  kind,  and  almost  everywhere, 
and  nndae  moisture.    ♦    •    •    •    *     The 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  sewerage  are  so 
palpable,  from  what  has  been  said,  and  so 
clearly  in  accordance  with  all  experience, 
that  here  it  might  safely  be  left.    Neverthe- 
less, it  has  been  so  forcibly  put  in  the  follow- 
bg  statement  uf  the  examination  of  the  dis- 
tingtiished  Dr.  T.  Southwood  Smith,  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
England,  that  we  thought  we  could  not  do 
better  than  make  a  short  extract  fn^m  it.  He 
declares  that  in  every  district  in  which  fever 
returns  frequently,  and  prevails  extensively, 
there  is  unifomlv  had  sewerage^  a  bad  sup- 
ply of  water,  a  bad  supply  of  scavengers, 
%nd  a  constant  accumulation  of  filth.'  " 

SODA-WATER  POISOIt. 

"  We  consider  the  interesting  paper,  writ- 
ten and  published  by  Dr.  Fenner,  in  the  first 
-volume  uf  the  Southern  Medical  Reports, 
^m  the  subject  of  poisoning  by  lead,  as  one 
that  fairly  claims  the  attention  of  the  board 
%ji  health.    We  would  not  call  the  colic  pro- 
duced by  it  an  epidemic ;  yet  we  are  con- 
vinced by  experience  and  observation,  that 
traces  of  lead  can  be  found  in  hydrant- water, 
in  soda-water,  in  ginger  or  sassafras  beer, 
end  in  other  beverages  concocted  for  the 
thirsty  during  our  prolonged  summers. 

**  We  can  avouch  for  tne  propriety  of  the 
chemical  agents  used  as  tests  by  Dr.  Fen- 
ner, to  discover  the  traces  of  lead  in  the 
beverages  of  which  we  have  just  spoken. 
We  have  confirmed,  by  our  experiments  in 
the  laboratory,  the  results  announced  in  the 
report ;  and  we  have  seen  and  felt  enoueh 
of  colic,  produced  by  drinking  the  said  fluids, 
lo  deem  the  subject  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  mayor  and  city  councils." 


6. — ^TBK  CHURCH — BISHOP  INGLARD. 

Protestantism  and  Catholicity  compared, 
in  their  efiiyta  upon  civilization  in  Eu- 
rope. Written  in  Spanish  by  Rev.  J. 
Balmes.  Translated  from  the  French. 
Second  Edition.  Baltimore:  John  Mur- 
phy &,  Co.";  1851. 

Although  we  have  ever  had  little  predi- 


lection for  theological  polemics,  and  do 
find  that  years  increase  our  desire  to  assert 
"orthodoxy"  by  "blows  and  knocks;"  baft 
holding  rather  with  Pope, 

"  For  modes  of  faith  let  graeeleis  zealots  iif  k^ 
He  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  rig hu'* 

We  have  yet  looked  over   this  volume 
with  some  interest,  and  it  will,  indeed,  repaj 
the  most  attentive  perusal.    Of  course  die 
Reformers  are  handled  without  gloves ;  and 
in  good  sooth,  many  of  them  deserved  but 
few  tender  mercies,  though,  we  doubt  not, 
they  were  at  least  equal,  if  not,  which  our 
faith   teaches,  better  than   their  opposere. 
Mr.  Balmes,  who  died  a  year  or  two  ago, 
was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  divines, 
philosupheis,  or  publicists  of  Spain,  and  a 
most  brilliant  writer,  has  lefl  in  this  volume, 
an  elevated  monument  to  his  memory.    His 
positions,  wrong  or  right,  are   maintained 
with  ability  and    power,  proving   himself 
worthy  of  the  most  polished  blades  of  tlie 
Protestant  world.     The  work  embraces  a 
wide  field,  and  abounds  in  curious  research- 
es amid  the  mouldering  ruins  of  the  middle 
ages.    His  subjects,  among  others,  are  the 
cause  of  Protestantism — its  tendency,  fanati- 
cism ;  Protestantism  and  Catholicity,  in  their 
relation  to  social    progress;    the   Cstholic 
Church  and  slavery  ;  marriage ;   celibacy  ; 
the  Spanish  Inquisition ;  monastic  orders ; 
the  Jesuits;  political  liberty  and  religiooa 
intolerance  ;  intellectual  development  under 
the  influence  of  Catholicity,  etc. 

We  give  the  programme  of  the  work,  m 
it  is  expressed  by  the  American  editor : 

''When  Protestantism  could  no   longer 
maintain  its  position  in  the  field  of  theology, 
impelling  its  votaries,  by  its  endless  varia- 
tions, to  espouse  open  infidelity,  or  to  fall 
back  upon  the  ancient  Church,  it  adopted  a 
new  mode  of  defence,  in  pointing  to  its  pre- 
tended achievements,  as  tne  liberator  of  the 
human  mind,  the  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  the  patron  of  science  and  the  arts : 
in  a  word,  the  active  element  in  all  social 
ameliorations.     They  claim  for  it  the  merit 
of  having  freed  the  intellect  of  man  from  a 
degrading  bondage,  given  a  noble  impulse 
to  enterprise  ana    industry,  and   sown,  ia 
every  direction,  the  seed  of  national  and  in- 
dividual prosperity.    To  combat  this  delu- 
sion, so  well  calculated  to  ensnare  the  mindt 
of  men,  in  this  materialistic  and  utilitarian 
age,  the  author  undertook  this  work." 


Messrs.  Murphy  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  ^^ 
the  most  extensive  publishers  of  this  cl^^  ^ 
works  in  the  country.    They  have  %|J^ 
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OS  of  hariog  forwarded  a  copy  of  Bishop 
England's  work  to  our  address,  which  is 
not  yet  at  hand.  The  memory  of  the  B  ishop 
n  associated  with  our  earliest  years  in 
Charleston,  and  no  man  stood  higher  in  the 
coinfidence  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
parties.  It  will  afford  as  great  pleasure  to 
notice  iully  his  posthumous  works,  edited 
by  Bishop  B^ynolds,  in  6  vols.,  in  clc^.  Of 
these  works  the  Charleston  Courier  has 
■aid: 

**  The  subjects  of  these  Tolumes  present 
attractions,  not  only  to  the  inquirer  after  reli- 

G'ous  trudi,  but  to  the  statesman  and  to  the 
wyer  they  present  much  that  is  worthy  of 
their  study,  as  well  for  the  subject  matter,  as 
for  the  style  of  the  writer,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  language  which  he  used  to  embody 
die  analytical  deductions  made  bv  his  eisan- 
tic  mind.  His  Discourses  furnish  moc^Is  of 
oratory  worthy  of  imitation  by  dirines, 
statesmen,  and  members  of  the  l^al  profes* 
sion. 

**  Wc  trust  that  the  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic will  vie  with  each  other  in  showing  that 
they  love  literature  and  appreciate  wtxrih, 
witnout  regard  to  sectarian  pr^udice." 


7.— COAST  SURVIT. 

We  are  indebted  to  Senator  Soul^  for 
muiy  valuable  public  documents,  and,  in 
this  instance,  also,  to  Gen.  Downs  and  Pro- 
fessor Bache,  for  a  copy  of  the  Coast  Sur- 
rey Report,  in  1850.  The  volume  is  a  very 
large  and  valuable  one,  and  is  illustrated 
with  43  maps,  showing  the  diflerent  parts 
of  our  coast  Twelve  others  are  now  in 
process  of  engraving.  We  shall  liereafter 
extract  that  part  of  the  Report  which  relates 
to  the  keys  and  reefs  of  Florida,  which  is 
of  very  great  interest  In  1849,  there  were 
a  reconnoissance  of  10,519  square  miles,  and 
a  triangalation  of  4,091.  The  number  of 
soundings  made  on  the  survey,  265,824 ; 
number  of  printed  sheets  of  maps  made, 
15,162. 

8.— FORIIGH  RBTIXWS. 

2/^Arfroo<f— February,  1651.  Contents : 
Latimer  and  Ridley;  My  Novel,  No.  6; 
Bistory  of  John  Bull ;  Harry  Bolton's  Cu- 
racy; Dangers  of  the  Country;  Curran,and 
his  Contemporaries;  Lord  Holland's  Re- 
miniscences ;  Popery  in  the  19th  Cemary. 
The  complexion  of  die  first  and  last  articles 
show  the  excited  state  of  British  feeling  on 


the  Ronush  movements,  which  threw  Lati 
Jchn  into  such  a  tempest  of  ire.  We  give 
the  closing  stanza  of  "Latimer  and  Bid* 
ley:" 

"Tho  echo  of  thy  tread  shall  maks 

The  light  itill  higher  burn  ; 
A  blaze  shall  rbe  from  Cranmer's  grave 

And  martyr'd  Ridley's  urn  I 
A  blase  which  they,  who  ewa  thy  power, 

Shall  stand  aghast  to  see ; 
A  blase  that  in  your  inramy 

Shall  show  both  them  aad  thee  I 
Tes,  sf  nd  thy  cardinals  again, 

Once  more  array  thy  powers, 
llieir  watchword  is — The  Pope  of  Room, 

The  Word  of  God  be  oon  r 

London  Quarterly — Contents :  Cnm- 
mtngs'  Hunter  Life  in  Africa;  Socrates; 
Ignatian  Bpistles;  Mysteries  of  Ceylon; 
Cheap  Sugar  and  Slave  Trade ;  tibe  Britiib 
Museum ;  Germany,  and  the  King  of  Prai- 
sia ;  Sonthey ;  the  Ministers  and  the  Pope ; 
Defenceless  state  of  Gkeat  Britain,  etc 


9.— PIRIODICALS,  BTC 

Banker^  Mttgazine  for  March. — BoHotf 
J.  Smith  Homans.  $5  per  annum.  Cos* 
tents: 

Ban)dng  in  Missouri ; 

Frauds  upon  Banks ; 

Finances  of  New- York ; 

Banks  of  New- York ; 

New  Feature  in  Banking ; 

Discoveries  of  the  past  half  Centniy; 

Origin  of  Usury ; 

GN>ld  duestion ; 

Gilbert  on  Banking,  Sec  X. ; 

Bank  Statistics  <^  the  States ; 

Stocks  and  Exchanges,  &c. 

Farmeri*  Guide  te  Scientific  and  Fite- 
tical  Agriculture ;   Detailing  the  labon  of 
the  Farm,  in  all  their  varieQf ;  and  adaptiag 
them  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  as  they 
successively  occur.    By  Henry  Stephens, 
author  of  the  Book  of  the  Farm,  assistsd 
by  John  P.  Norton,   New-Haven;   New- 
York,  Leonard  Scott  Ac  Co.    No.  15.    Price, 
25  cents.    The  work  will  be  omnpleted  in 
22  numbers. 

Shaktpeart'sDramoHe  IForiU.— PhiDips, 
Sampson  tc  Co.,  Boston  ;  illustrated.  Bach 
No.  contains  a  play,  splendidly  got  up. 
Price,  25  cents.  We  have  Nos.  34  and  35, 
'*  Titus  Andronicus"  and  "Perfdes." 
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10.— CLAMICAL  PUBLICATIOWS.— RARPIRf' 
▲VTBOff'S  8IRIBS. 

1. — The  Germaniea  and  Agrieola  of 
Taeitvg ;  with  English  Notes,  Critical  and 
Bxplaamtory,  from  the  best  and  latest  an- 
ckorities ;  the  remarks  of  Botticher,  on  the 
a^le  of  TacttOB,  and  a  copious  geographical 
index.  By  Charies  Anthon,  LL.D.,  Profes- 
•or  of  the  Ghr«ek  and  Latin  Languages  in 
Oolmnbia  College,  New- York,  and  B.ector  of 
the  Grammar  School  New -York :  Harper 
Brothers,  publishers,  82  CM-street     1850. 

This  is  another  of  the  ezedlent  editions  of 
the  classics  by  Dr.  Anthon.  It  is  based 
opon  the  English  edition  of  Dr.  Smith,  pub- 
lished in  1840.  Much  Tsluable  infimnation 
has  been  added  to  the  n6«es  and  commenta- 
ries of  B^iperti,  Passow  and  Walsh,  which 
render  this  work  the  most  complete  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  this  country.  We  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  all  our 
«chools  and  colleges. 

S. — Ciuar'i  Comni£Ktarie$  on  the  GaUic 
WiMTf  and  the  first  book  of  the  Ghreek  Para- 
phrase ;  with  English  Notes,  critical  and  ex- 
planatory, plans  of  battles,  sieges,  &c. ;  and 
historical,  geographical  and  arcbteological  in- 
^xes.  By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D. 

One  of  the  same  series  that  we  haT«  al- 
ready noticed.  The  notes  are  ample,  and 
are  especially  useful  to  beginners.  It  is 
adorned  with  wood-cuts,  illustrating  the 
battles  and  walls  of  the  ancients,  which  are 
carious  and  instructive.  It  has  also  the 
Greek  Paraphrase,  which  is  a  literary 
novelty,  and  one  which  is  intended  to  ren- 
der the  study  of  the  Greek  language  easy  to 
beginners. 

3. — SallusViJugurlhine  fVar,and  Con- 
gpiraey  cf  Calaiins ;  with  an  English  Com- 
mentary, and  Geographical  and  Historical 
Indexes.    By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D. 

A  n'^w,  and  much  improved  edition  of 
SallnsL  Several  alterations  have  been  made 
since  the  edition  of  1839.  The  principal 
changes  will  be  found  to  consist  in  a  more 
enlarged  commentary  on  the  Jugurthine 
War,  in  the  placing  of  this  production  of*6al- 
lust  before  the  narrative  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Cataline ;  and  in  the  two  Indexes,  the  one 
Geographical  and  the  other  Historical,  which 
h  ave  been  appended  to  the  work. 


4. — A  System  of  Latin  Versification,  in  a 
series  of  progressive  exercises,  including 
specimens  of  translation  from  English  and 
German  poetry  into  Latin  verse.  For  the 
use  of  schools  and  colleges.  By  Charles 
Anthon,  LL.D. 

A  work  admirably  calculated  to  teach  the 
principles  of  Latin  versification.  We  notice 
however,  a  slight  error,  in  giving  Mr.  Basil 
Hall  the  creditof  translating  a  piece  of  poetzy 
purporting  to  be  written  by  Schloss  Hain- 
feld.  The  author  is  the  late  Richard  Heniy 
Wilde,  of  New-Orleans.  The  piece  begins 
thus: 

**  My  life  is  like  ths  suramsr  ross.'* 

Si — A  OramiHttr  of  the  Latin  Langtusge, 
—By  C.  G.  Znmpt,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
University,  and  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Berlin.  From  the  ninth  edition 
of  the  original,  adapted  to  the  use  of  English 
students.  By  Leonard  Schmitz,  Ph.  D.,  late 
of  the  UniversiQr  of  Bonn.  Corrected  and 
enlarged  by  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D. 

7?he  work  is  so  universally  and  favorably 
known,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
anything  in  its  praise.  We  believe  that  it  is 
the  m6st  popular  Grammar  of  the  Latin 
tongue  In  tlie  English  language.  Dr.  A»- 
thon*8  valuable  foot-notes,  and  two  additional 
Appendices,  make  it  the  most  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  work  that  has  ever  appeared. 

6.— ii  System  of  Greek  Prosody  emd 
Metre^  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges ; 
together  with  the  choral  scanning  of  the  Pro>- 
metheus  Vinctas,  of  ^achylus,  and  the  Ajax 
and  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  of  Sophoclef*  To 
which  are  appended,  remurka  on  Indo-Ger- 
manic    Analogies.      By  Charles  Anthoa. 

LL.D. 

A  novel  and  interesting  treatise  on  Oim 
Prosody  and  Metres  of  the  Greek  language. 
The  study  of  this  important  branch  of  elassir 
cal  learning  has  hitherto  been  much  neglect- 
ed in  our  country.  We  trust  that  this  admi- 
rable work  will  prove  to  be  of  great  assistp 
anoe  to  the  youth  of  our  schools  and  collegei, 
and  that  it  may  be  universally  adopted  by 
them. 

l.—A  System  of  Latin  Prosody  ^^ 


f 
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j|rf ,  from  the  bost  authorities,  ancient  and 
llern,  by  Charles  Antboo,  LL.D. 

^jBother  of  the  same  series,  and  is  character* 

ffd  by  the  nsaal  ability,  precision  and  full- 

JMe  of  illostration,  for  which  all  of  Dr.  An- 

j|Km*s  classical  works  are  so  pre-eminently 

0stingaished. 

8. — Fint  Latin  Lutotu^  containing  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  grammar  of  the 
Latin  language,  together  with  appropriate 
exercises  in  the  translating  and  writing  of 
Latin,  for  the  use  of  beginners.  By  Charies 
Anthon,  LL.D. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  familiarize  the 
■tadent  with  those  portions  of  the  grammar 
which  he  may  from  time  to  time  commit  to 
memory,  and  which  relate  principally  to  the 
declension  of  noans  and  conjugation  of  verbs. 
It  renders  the  study  of  the  language  much 
more  easy  than  the  old  system,  which  im- 
posed an  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  tyro, 
and  disgusted  him  with  his  labors,  which  is 
a  great  impediment  to  the  progress  of  science 
in  any  department,  and  especially  in  the 
learning  of  languages.  The  work  is  com- 
l^ete  in  all  respects,  and  we  recommend  it 
cordially  to  public  (aTor. 

9. — An  Introduction  to  Oretk  Prow-  Com- 
pontion^  with  copious  explanatory  exercises, 
m  which  all  the  importantprinciples  of  Greek 
Syntax  are  fully  elucidated.  By  Charles 
Ambon,  LL.D. 

The  object  of  the  editor  in  publishing  this 
TOlmBe,  has  been  to  make  the  student  more 
Iblly  acqaainted,  than  could  be  done  in  an 
oviinary  grammar,  with  all  the  important 
ptiaeiples  of  Graek  Syntax.  He  assures  us, 
tluit  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  It, 
wlMit  it  professes  to  be,  a  complete  guide  to 
Gsaek  Pruse-Composition. 

10.-»7V  Work$  of  Horace,  with  English 
Ko(e«i  <Titical  and  explanatory.  By  Charies 
AMftoB,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages  in  Columbia  College,  and 
Saetor  of  the  Grammar  School .  A  new  edi- 
tieo,  eorrected  and  enlarged,  with  excursions 
icilative  to  the  wines  and  Tineyards  of  the 
Awueots;  and  a  life  of  Horace,  by  Milman. 
Mew- York:  Harper  Brothers,  82  Cliff-st 
18S0. 

Tius  it  an  elegant  and  complete  editioQ  of 


oar  favorite  antlior,  Eoraeo.  It  woald  be  i 
useless  for  us  to  say  anything  in  its  praise 
as  it  would  be  lo  '*  paint  the  Illy."  It  it 
already  iu  the  hands  of  every  collegian  and 
schoolboy  throughout  the  coontry,  and  wt 
have  no  doubt,  will  continue  to  be  so,  ii 
long  as  good  taste  and  soand  scholarship  sit 
appreciated  in  the  world. 


Fs 

& 
Ii 

li 


11.— THl  EDITOR.* 

Tn  a  comfortless  room  an  Editor  sat» 

In  darkness,  in  silence  and  sorrow: 

Not  a  crowp  to  bis  soul,  save  the  crown  ofkii 

hat. 
With  a  very  bad  fracture  apparent  in  that, 
Nor  a  friend  from  whom  he  could  borrow. 
And  sadly  he  gaxed  on  the  maty  old  gratet 
As  he  muttered  a  curse  on  his  hapless  fate. 
With  none  to  assist,  and  none  to  save. 
His  soul  was  as  dark  as  the  gloom  rf  tk»* 

grave, 
As  he  mournful^  mused  of  the  morrow. 

For  all,  too  well,  this  Editor  knew. 
That  to-morrow,  the  bill  for  his  board  was  d 
With  the  dcvU  to  pay,  and  his  wash 
too. 

His  dress  was  a  salt  of  rusty  black. 

His  coat  he  had  worn  a  year. 

Old  papers,  paste,  a  lamp  with  a  crack. 

An  old  arm  chair,  with  a  delicaU  back, 

A  rickety  table  near, 

A  handleless  mug, 

And  a  waterjng 

Were  his  scanty  famitore. 

Thus  sate  he  in  his  cheerless  room. 
To  which  the  twilight  lent  its  gloom : 
At  length,  with  a  desperate  air. 
As  if  to  bid  all  tronblee  cease, 
He  fixed  himself  in  his  rickeqr  chair. 
With  heels  upon  the  mantel-piece. 

Yet  still  he  roused :  but  visions  bright. 

Upon  his  mind  are  gathering  now, 

Like  Stan  arising  i  n  the  night ; 

And  from  his  broast  and  off  his  brow. 

The  gloom  is  fading  fast, 

As  on  his  fancy  vivid  grow. 

The  pictures  of  the  past ; 

Whilst  memory  bids  her  genii  roll 

The  weight  of  manhood  from  his  soul 

*  By  Saomel  R.  Walksr»  eT  lfew-< 
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mtd:  'Twasofhuckildhood'fthome, 

Jiote  channed  and  happy  days, 

braoce  never  parteth  from, 

^th  to,  whilst  life  delays. 

med : — He  was  again  a  child ; 

r  touea  were  on  the  air, 

D  him  a  mother  smiled, 

□ed  to  her  prayer. 

rry  laogh  of  sisters  dear, 

osic  to  his  dreaming  ear. 

V  he  strolled  yon  rippling  stream, 
/  the  trout  with  skillful  hook, 
:h  its  arching  oaks  he'd  dream 
e  day,  o'er  some  dearjbook. 
w  he  views  each  early  scene, 
church  spire,  the  village  green, 
sm  standing  near, 
IB  that  grew  beside  the  rill, 
white  school-house  on  the  hill, 
jr-grounds  in  its  rear. 

lis  dreams  he'd  often  smile, 
e  recalled  the  pranks  so  droll, 
1  his  idle  hours  beguile  : 
ce  the  Deacon's  pipe  he  stole, 
nth  powder  loaded ! 
fully  the  Deacon  swore  f 
scarce  ever  known  before— 
le  little  thing  exploded — 
at  a  clamor  there  uprose 
t  the  congregation, 
he  blew  the  Deacon's  nose, 
Vom  its  foundation ! 


e,  and  lo !  the  garden  spo 
om'd  behind  his  father's  cot, 
noumfully  the  willows  wave 
inches  o'er  his  mother's  grave. 

.     And  bard  indeed  it  seem'd 
i  and  know  he  only  dream'd. 
•11 !"  he  said,  as  he  slowly  arose, 
ily  glanced  on  his  threadbare  clothes, 
I  tear-drop  crossed  the  bridge  of  his 

(  • 

at  their  worst  must  mend, 
ig  is  the  lane  that  has  no  tarn, 
nger  that  has  no  end." 

-MAGNETISM  AND  THE  WINDS. 

Maury's  ingenious  and  able  treatise 
x>bable  relation  of  magnetism,  and 
lation  of  the  atmosphere,  prepared 


as  an  appendix  to  the  astronomical  obserra- 

tions,  has  been  kindly  sent  us  by  the  author. 

Afterprosecutiog  a  severe  scientific  scrutiny 

and  with  the  aid  of  circular  letters  sent 

throughout  the  valley  of  the  Mis5issippi,which 

confirmed  the  fact,  that  the  soath-west  are 

the    rainy  winds,  he   concludes  with   die 

remark : 

**  Though  it  be  not  proved  that  magnetism 
is  the  power  which  guides  the  storm  from 
left  to  right,  and  from  right  to  left,  which 
conducts  die  moist  and  the  dry  air  each  in 
its  appointed  paths,  and  which  regulates  the 
**  wind  in  bis  circuits" — ^yet  that  it  is  sach 
a  power,  is  rendered  su  very  probable,  that 
the  onos  is  now  shifted,  and  it  remains  not 
to  prove,  bat  to  disprove,  that  such  is  its 
agency." 

13. — RICROLOOT. 

It  is  with  pain  that  we  have  to  announce, 
since  our  last,  the  deaths  of  two  individuals, 
who,  for  their  valuable  services,  have  long 
maintained  a  high  reputation  in  the  country. 

John  W.  Monettk  was  the  author  of 
that  most  invaluable  work,  which  had  cost 
the  labor  of  twenty  years,  "  The  History  of 
the  Valley  of  the  MississippL"  A  new  edi- 
tion of  which,  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, he  was  on  the, eve  of  issuing  from 
the  press.  He  also  contributed  many  valu- 
able papers  to  the  pages  of  our  review  npoa 
western  subjects.  He  died  on  his  planta- 
tion, in  the  Parish  of  Madison,  La.,  on  the 
first  of  March  last,  from  a  disease  of  the 
brain.  A  friend  has  promised  to  prepare  for 
our  next,  a  biographical  sketch. 

John  W.  Skinnir,  the  Sditor  of  the 
Plough.  Loom  and  Anvil,  has  an  American 
reputation  for  his  distioguished  services  to 
the  agricultural  community,  running  back  to 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  More 
lately  he  was  known  from  his  connection 
with  the  Farmers'  Magazine,  published  for 
several  years  in  New- York.  No  man  oonld 
have  been  more  assiduous  and  devoted  in  the 
performance  of  his  dudes  ;  and  although  we 
have  differed  with  him  radically  upon  pointi 
of  policy,  we  have  always  urged  the  enconr* 
agement  of  bis  works  as  of  public  interett 
and  value.  Mr.  Skinner  was  for  20  years 
Post-master  m  Baltimore,  and  under  Hai- 
rison's  administration.  Assistant  Post-matter 
General.  Only  in  the  last  number  of  Wu 
magazine,  he  was  congratulating  hiifc^^^tf 
upon  the  bright  openings  which  had  d%^^  _• 
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«pon  hU  fortoiMs.  In  a  few  days,  sadden 
and  painful  death  blighted  all — and  this  is 
life. 

"  Wave  flows  on  wsto, 
Bat  the  sea  dries  aot  ■ 

We  sif h, 
Panee  for  awhile,  and  mnnnar — AU  must  di«, 
Then  rush  to  pleasure,  action,  sin  once  more." 


14.— CHARLESTON  MEDICAL  COLLIOI. 

We  are  delighted  to  obsenre  in  the 
Courier  a  statement,  showing  a  condition  of 
unprecedented  prosperity  in  this  institution. 
In  speaking  of  the  last  graduating  class,  the 
dean,  Dr.  Froet,  introduces  the  interesting 
fact,  that,  of  the  very  large  nnmber  included, 
but  a  single  known  instance  occurs,  where 
collegiate  or  aoylemical  advantages  have 
sot  been  enjoyed.  No  other  school  in  the 
Union  can,  we  believe,  show  such  a  result, 
and  it  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  Southern 
literary  advancement.  These  students  were 
from  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Georgia,  and  Alabama. 

15. — ^TO  RECLAIM  RED  RIVER  LAHDI. 

J.  A.  Regan  has  sent  us  the  manuscript  of 
a  proposal  he  intenda  making  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Texas,  to  be  allowed  to  reclaim  the 
Ked  Biver  lands  of  that  state,  by  turn- 
ing the  watera  of  the  river  into  canals, 
eonmranicating  with  the  rivers  oi  Texas, 
and  ultimately  into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 
We  have  not  examined  the  proposition,  but 
simply  sute  it  The  condition  is,  that  a 
grant  be  made  to  him  of  every  alternate 
section  of  the  reclaimed  lands,  and  the  work 
will  be  executed  in  seven  years. 

16. — AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS. 

1.  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to 
the  mineral  paint  invented  by  Mr.  Blake,  of' 
which  C.  Sheldon,  of  New- Orleans,  is  agent. 
It  is  perfectly  fire  and  water  proof,  and  is 
the  very  thing  to  coat  sugar-houses,  water- 
cisterns,  etc. 

2.  A  Draining  Pump. — Our  friend  Wm. 
Lebby,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  into  successful  operation 
a  pump  of  this  description,  whose  power  is 
really  marvellous,  a  model  of  which  he  ex- 
hibited last  year  at  the  Charieston  Fair. 
We  reeoUect  seveiml  yean  ago  conversing 


with  him  upon  the  subject,  and  witn< 
his  early  experiments.  This  matter  of  pmn 
would  seem  almost  hereditary  in  the  family 
It  was  no  small  part  oi  our  boyhood's  pie 
ures  to  witness  the  ingenious  devices  of  an 
other  of  the  Lebbys,  also  a  boy,  in  tortn 
water  by  mechanical  applications.    We 
collect,  once  he  had  invented,  or  at  I 
thought  so,  a  curious  and  novel  rotary  pomp, 
and  we  thought  he  had  mechanical  geni 
enough  to  invent  almost  anything  short  o 
perpetual  motion,  or  the  quadrature  of  th 
circle.     But   to   return    to   the    Drainii 
Pump: 

"  The  pump  elevates  the  water  five  fee' 
from  the  suitace  of  the  pool,  in  which  it  i 
placed,  and  discharges  it  at  the  rate  of  fiv^ 
thousand  sallons  per  minute.     It  is  worf     ~ 
by  a  five  horse  eneine,  at  a  very 
pressure,  and  results,  proportionate  to 
increased  size  of  the  machine,  and  the  a 

Clication  of  greater  power,  can  be  at 
oth  as  regards  the  quantity  of  water  dis 
charged,  and  the  height  to  which  it  can  b 
earned.    The  principle  of  the  pump  is  ib 
reversal  of  the  action  of  a  Turoine  whe«' 
revolving  horizontally  on  the  axis  of  a  sha 
to  the  upper  end  of  which  the  moare  powe 
is  applied ;  and  the  whole  astonishing  fo: 
whicD  it  exerts,  depends,  as  far  as 
derstand  it,  upon  the  centrifug>al  power 
the  Turbine  wheel.     The  machme  u,  thei 
fore,  a  very  simple  one,  and  on  that  account 
peculiarly  adapted  to  agricultural  parposee. 
The  price  of  a  pump,  of  the  capacity  and 
dimensions  above  stated,  will  not,  we  unde^ 
stand,  exceed  three  hundred  dollara.'' 


17. — THE  AUCIEKT  BELLES  OF  FLORIDA. 

Mr.  Simms,  in  his  late  beautiful  historical 
romance  of  the  Huguenota  in  Carolina* 
which  he  has  quaindy  entided  the  Liijr  and 
the  ToUMi  thus  graphically  painta  the 
early  flowers  of  the  Southern  forests : 

*'  A  rather  scanty  robe  of  white  cotton, 
concealed,  in  some  degree,  the  boaom,  and 
extended  somewhat  below  the  knees. 
Around  the  necks  of  several  were  hong 
thick  strands  of  native  pearls,  partially  dis- 
colored bv  the  action  of  fire,  which  had 
been  employed  to  extricate  them  from  the 
shells.  Pesrls  were  also  mingled  ineeni- 
ouslv  with  the  long  tresses  of  their  straoehu 
black  hair;  trailing  with  it,  in  not  unfre- 
quent  instances,  even  to  the  ground.  Others, 
in  place  of  this  more  valuable  omament. 
wore  necklaces,  anklets,  and  tiaras,  formed 
wholly  of  one  or  other  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  little  sea-shells,  by  which,  after 
heavy  storms,  the  low  and  sandy  shores  of 
the  country  were  literally  covered.    Strings 
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of  the  same  shell  encircled  the  legs,  which 
^were  sometimes  of  a  shape  to  gratify  the 
nicest  exactions  of  the  civilized  standard. 
The  forms  of  our  Indian  damsels  were  gen- 
erally symmetrical  and  erect;  their  move- 
ments at  once  a^e  and  graceful — their  fore- 
heads high,  their  lips  thin,  and  with  a  soft, 
persaasire  expression,  inclining  to  melan- 
choly ;  while  their  eyes,  black  and  bright, 
al^nrays  shone  with  a  peculiar  forest  fire,  uiat 
seemed  happily  to  consort  with  their  dark, 
but  not  unpieasing  complexions.  Well,  in- 
deed, with  a  pardonable  vanity,  might  the 
people  call  them,  '  The  Daughters  of  the 
Ban.'  He  had  made  them  hi8l>y  his  warm- 
est and  (bndest  glances.  These  were  the 
women,  whose  descendants  in  after  days, 
m»  Yemassees,  and  Muscoghees,  and  Semi- 
noles,  became  a  scourge  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  Anglo-American  race." 


18. — HILDRKTH'8  HISTORY  UNITED  STATES. 

History  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  Richard  Hildreth.  Vol.  IV.  New-York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers.  1851.  The  volume 
before  oa  is  the  first  of  a  new  series,  the 
author  having  previously  published  three 
others  upon  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
times.  He  has  here  to  deal  with  the  period 
which  immediately  sacceeded  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  and  contemplates,  in 
two  volumes  more,  to  bring  the  whole  sub- 
ject, through  the  administration  of  Adams, 
the  downfall  of  the  federalists,  the  transfer  of 
power  to  the  republicans,  the  elevation  of 
Af  adison,  etc  etc.,  to  the  administration  of 
Monroe,  in  which  the  old  party  lines  were 
greatly  woin  away,  or  entirely  obliterated. 

We  have  read  this  first  volume,  which 
is  entirely  occupied  with  the  adminbtration 
of  Washington,  with  very  close  attention, 
^nd  much  instruction,  from  the  novelty  and 
Amount  of  information  embodied ;   bat  so 
keen  and  bitter  are  the  prejudices  and  an- 
tipathies of  the  author  towards  the  South, 
«nd    everything    Southern;    towards    Mr 
JeflTerson,  and  the  whole  republican  party 
afterwards,  and  so  delighted  is  he  to  dwell 
upon  any  points  which  may  be  tortured  to 
their  disadvantage,  that  we  can  place  but 
little  confidence  in  his  integrity  as  a  his- 
torian, and   none   whatever  in  his  feelings 
as  a  man.    Never    before   was  history  so 
proetituted  to  gratify  personal  or  party  ma- 
levolence. 

^We  had  marked  a  great  many  passages 
for  comment  and  condemnation,  but  space 
and  time  do  not  now  admit.    Those  which  | 


relate  to  the  slave  discussion  are  particu- 
larly obnoxious,  and  no  opportanity  escapes 
of  indulging  a  sneer  at  the  expense  of  the 
South,  her  instimtions  and  her  statesmen' 
Nothing  bat  rottenness  he  finds  in  this  Den- 
mark. One  extract  we  shoald  like  to  give, 
from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, (who,  it  would  seem,  was  the  original 
author  of  the  **  higher  law"  doctrine,)  made 
in  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitudon, 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  Mr.  Hildreth 
reports  the  debate  in  such  a  manner  as  com- 
mits him  to  an  approval,  or  at  least  we  have 
no  evidence  of  bis  disapproval,  of  the  odious 
sentiments  of  the  speech.  In  fact,  he  hat 
introduced  it  immediately  after  his  -remark : 
"The  patience  of  some  of  the  Northern 
members,  at  length,  began  to  give  way," 
etc. 

The  work  is  written  with  vigor,  the  ar- 
rangement is  good,  the  period  embraced  one 
of  deep  interest,  and  the  facts  nomeroos  and 
interesting. 

19. — Lavengro  ;  the  Scholar— the  Oipsy — 
the  Priest.  By  George  Borrow,  author 
of  the  "  Bible  in  Spain."  .  New- York : 
Harper  &,  Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cliff- 
st.     1851.    J.  C.  Mor^n,  New-Orleans. 

We  can  recommend  this  work  to  all  who 
are  fond  of  the  marvellous.  It  fully  sustains 
the  reputation  which  the  author  has  ac- 
quired by  his  previous  publications.  His 
descriptions  are  lively  and  graphic,  and  the 
moral  tone  is  excellent. 


20. — Foreign  .Rewiiniscenees^  by  Henrjf 
Richard  Lord  Holland— edited  by  his 
son,  Henry  Edward  Lord  Holland.  New- 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  89  Cliff-st. 
1851. 

This  is  an  interesting  book  to  those  who 
like  to  know  something  about  the  intrigues 
of  Courts,  and  anecdotes  about  Napoleon 
the  Grand,  and  Talleyrand  the  veracious. 
We  had  never  suspected,  before  Lord  Hol- 
land had  told  ns,  that  Talleyrand' s/or^i  was 
rerort/y. 


21. — Nile  Notes  ofaHowadje.  New- York: 
Harper  &  Btothers,  82  ClifTst.     1851. 

An  interesting  dreamy  book,  written  in 
the  genaine  Oriental  prose-poetic  style. 
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*t.—MalUi^Oe,  ■  FniKooia  Btorj.bjiht 
■Dtbor  or  the  BaUo  Booka.  New- York 
Buper  &  Biothen,  Bi  ChST-U.    IBSO. 

13.— fCaflo^;   «  Frtoconis  Story,  bj  ibc 


1,  by  JscdIj  Abbot,  ID  B 
jired  n  deserred  popuU. 

jonlh,     Wb   cordi.Uy  r 


K.~Ci»uiielo ;  by  Qeorgc  Saod.  tnuUied 

from  tlie  French  b.  Payeue  Robinaoo. 

FouiYolomeainnn,.  New-York:  Stringer 

ft  Town«Bj,  MS  Broad^aj.     1831. 

Thi(  it  eoatidend  to  be  the  maaterpiere 

of  Ume.  George  Band,  one  of  tbe  m«t  re- 

markahle  women  oT  ihe  «ge.     Like  moic 

French  no«la,  ha  moral  lone  ia  anjlliing  bnl 

S«.~Mi,sufippi  Satiet.  or  SitleAn  of 
Sou/hmit  atd  Westeiu  Lifl.  By  Joseph 
B.  Cobb,  of  Longwood,  Miaj.  1851. 
Philadelphia  :  Carey  ft  HarL  New  Or- 
leari  :  J.  C.  Morgan. 
The  work  19  mouided  upon  the  plan  of  the 

"Qeorgla8cene«,"«qd  dedicated  lo  iheir 
ilhor.    Judge   L.ingsireet.    Many  of  the 


o  lold  h. 


r   the< 


■More  or  (tambl. 
TheypoMeaa  qi 
tain  the  reader'a 

in  the  Sontliwea        _    .    ._ 

(iM  by  birth,  and  we  thenfore  regret  his 
introduoing  the  alory  of  ibo  boy  Joe, , 
92,  which  might  do  lery  well  for  ih< 
«niiment.IiM  of  die  North.  Web. 
more  mitery  frooi  the  aeparaiion  of  vhitt 
pareoM  and  chijdreu,  dieuied  hy  tht 


fnm 


1   Ihia 


oipencnce.  Mr.  Cobh  give*  aeietU  isu 
eiiing  aiorlei,  abowing  ibe  dsToiion  of  n 
groea  ID  their  ownen,froiii  which  wo  e 


••  It  wu  a  deliibtful,  calm,  iummer  ens- 
ng,  and  the  fami^  had  jutL  taken  an  airing 
roQud  the  environ*  of  ihe  city  in  their  car- 
Lage-  At  (hey  alighted  on  their  retur% 
be  nnraa  bappeninc  la  meet  them  with  ihe 
□ungeil  ebdd,  a  lovely  little  girl,  in  bet 


rd  evidenlly  in  ■  frighu     The  bridge  wst 
0  be  paaied,  and  the  faiihful  drivet,  more 

elf.  «bouied  10  the  none  wi^   trembling 


With  womleiful  aelfpoatruion,  which  could 

levotiou  toher  owners,  and  ilirir  beloved 
iflipring,  and,  *a  Ihe  only  posiible  chance, 
ibe  haiuly  unfaateDcd  the  door,  and  then 
urniiig  to  aa  to  make  ture  of  alighting  on 
ier  back,  al  the  tame  time  holding  the  in- 
fanl  at  arma'  lenclh  above  her.  that  it  migfal 
that  eacape  the  alighiett  jar,  the  ihrew  bar' 
ipring,  perfectly  regardleaa  ■/ 


rfectly  regiidleat  c 
everyibing  hut  tlie  tafpty  of  her  masler'l 
child.  Her  plan  ancceeded;  for  aevenl 
genliemen  wbo  witnetaed  the  whole  aflair, 
running  up  to  her  aid  iininedietely,  diaco- 

vere  injury.     Fortnuntely,  the  horaes  wen 
ilopped  in  lime  lo  Proveol  any  terioua  acci- 


alue  in  tbia  deroled  Durte— • 
:b  he   w*»,  by   the  by,  fuliy 


9T, — LKTTIBS  n 

Vfc  noticed  ui  < 
hew  F.Ward,  E 


rlaiMbelellertofUat- 


lily  of  ihe  author.     W 


"  My  hetn  beating  high  with  etpecutioa, 
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hastened  to  tbese  celebrated    marts  of 
rn   laxaries.     I  entered,  and  all  the 
^orgeotui  illosions  of  fancy  at  once  faded 
into    a  dark  cohered   passage,  whose  lofty 
arched  roof  was  supported  by  stone  pillars, 
ajod  along  whose  narrow  sides  were  ranged 
the  shelves,  which  were  crowded  with  the 
IpcMxia  of  the  petty  merchants  who  occupied 
the    bazaar.    Each  partition  of  shelves  is 
closed  at  night  by  two  laree  shutters  hung 
on  btnTOs,  one  of  which,  during  the  day,  is 
boisted  above,  and  the  other  is  let  down  on 
a.  scone  parapet,  which  runs  along  botli  sides 
of   the    passage,  and  forms   a  low  counter, 
-upon  which   is  squatted  the  merchant,  and 
lapon    which    the    purchasers   usually  seat 
ihemselves  whilst  bargaining  for  his  goods. 
Jiiost  generallv  in  his  shelves,  about  twelve 
feet  long,  and  his  counter,  from  which  he 
rarely  descends,  about  four  feet  wide,  con- 
sist the  entire  shop  of  the  Turkish  merchant, 
possessed,  as  I  had  imagined,  of  countless 
treasures.    His  stock  in  trade  is  composed 
of  striped  mixtures  of  cotton  and  silk  from 
Damascus— of  Persian  silks,  which  are  but 
sorry  imitations    of  Cashmere  shawls— of 
numerous  importations  from  Europe,  of  in- 
ferior silks,  maslins,  and  other  articles  of 
ladies'  apparel— of  handkerchiefs   and  nap- 
kins for  the  table,  worked  in  colored  worsted 
—of  gaudy  caps  for  the  side  of  the  head — 
and  sashes  and  bags  richly  embroidered  in 

fold,  which,  being  tastefully  arranged  about 
is  little  shup,  give  it  a  gay,  showy  appear- 
ance. Such  articles  as  uiese,  stowed  away 
in  narrow  little  cribs,  ten  or  twelve  feet  by 
four,  were  all  I  could  discover  to  represent 
those  luxurious  splendors  of  the  bazaars,  of 
which,  modem  tourists  so  enthusiastically 
rant.  The  bazaars  are  only  lighted  by  win- 
dows in  the  side  of  the  lofty  roof,  which,  al- 
though they  afford  a  slanting  indistinct  light, 
very  favorable  to  the  good  appearance  of  ra- 
ther ordinary  goods,  do  not  aispel  the  gene- 
ral gloom  of  the  large  passages ;  these  pas- 
sages, some  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  being  as 
rudely  paved  as  the  streets,  and  having  in 
their  centre  a  jitter,  down  which,  of  a  rainy 
day.  flows  a  httle  torrent  of  liquid  filth.  I 
could  not  but  think,  while  groping  my  way 
through  a  dense  crowd,  over  their  very 
rough  and  somewhat  dirty  fioor,  how  vastly 
inferior,  in  elegance,  both  of  goods  and  ac- 
commodation, were  the  far-famed  bazaars  to 
Stewart's  or  Raphael's;  yet  books  have 
never  been  written  in  praise  of  either.  But, 
although  the  bazaars  are  so  lamentably  dcB- 
eient,  both  in  elegance  and  comfort,  yet  they 
are  as  full  of  novel  and  carious  things  as 
Mr.  Oldbuck's  antiquarian  collection;  and 
in  wandering  amidst  the  thousand  and  one 
rare  sights  of  their  almost  endless  passages, 
that  branched  off  in  every  direction,  like 'the 
intricate  avenues  of  some  grand  cavern,  I 
have  managed  to  spend  most  delightfully 
some  four  or  five  days." 

S8.— 7%«  Mordand  Cottage,    By  the  au- 
thor of  Mary  Barton. 


^,— London  LeAor  amd  the  London  Poor* 

By  Henry  Mahew. 
30. — Tims,  the  Avenger,    By  the  author  of 

the  Wilmingtons. 

These  are  late  tales  and  novels  from  the 
prolific  and  splendid  press  of  Harper  & 
Brothers,  and  are  delivered  us  by  J.  B. 
Steel,  Bookseller,  of  New-Orieans. 

31. — Josephine*    By  Grace  Aguilar. 
32,-^Kiekieburgt  of  the  Rhine,    By  W.  M. 

Thackeray. 
33.— H^arurtdfc    Woodlandt.      By   Frank 

Forrester. 
34. — The  Jenny  Lind  Songster. 

Cheap  publications  from  Stringer  and 
Townsend,  of  New- York,  through  our  neigh- 
bor, J.  C.  Morgan,  of  New-Orleans.  They 
make  capital  light  reading  for  the  summer 
for  tteim-boats  and  rail-roads. 

gLAVERT  AVD  LIBERIA. 

35^— Essay  on  Slavery.     By  Thomts  R* 

Dew. 
36,— Annual  Report  Colonixation  Society, 

1651. 
37.— Mr.  Crurlmfs  Report  en  Liberia, 

We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  in  Virginia 
for  Professor  Dew's  letters  on  Slavery,  which 
we  have  long  desired  to  obtain,  and  which 
we  shall  republish  in  parts  in  our  Review 
for  some  months  to  come.  No  argument  was 
ever  more  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  South 
than  this,  and  the  work  being  nearly  oot  of 
print,  deserves  to  be  perpetuated. 

We  have  the  Colonization  SocieQTt  and 
Liberia  papers,  under  consideration,  and 
they  will  enable  us,  with  a  mass  of  other 
docaments,  to  prepare  one  or  two  elaborate 
articles  upon  the  subject,  to  appear  in  our 
pages  in  the  next  two  or  three  months.  We 
have  no  prejudices.  Our  object  and  pur- 
pose is  a  fair  investigation,  to  whatever  it 
may  lead.  We  have  many  dear  friends 
alike  among  the  friends  and  the  opponents 
of  the  Society.  It  is  with  pain  that  we  find 
some  of  them  yielding  every  point  for  which 
the  South  has  so  long  contended.  To  think 
that  our  old  friend,  and  guide  and  pastor,  Dr. 
Fuller,  who  had  batded  so  gallantly  with 
Wayland  in  defence  of  the  South,  should  at 
last  be  heard  in  the  Colonization  Society  de* 
liTering  a  speech,  which  the  Society  u    if 
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in  a  noie,  is  obliged  to  disteot  from,  in  the 
fear  it  will  irretrievably  rain  their  prospectB 
at  the  South !  Gh'eat  God,  it  ia  time  to  paoae 
and  be  aeriooa  when  we  hear  a  southern  man, 
and  a  leader,  use  such  language  as  this — 
**  Doe*  not  a  sacred  duty  to  Africa  and  the 
eaivatioH  of  thit  country — iruthy  justice, 
lovSf  require  tfuU  Congress  should  be  ready 
to  interpose  not  only  to  deport,  but  to  re- 
deem— to  PURCHA8B  the  slaves  of  those  who 
are  taUHng  to  engage  in  an  arduous,  tedi- 
ous,  but   most   sublime    undertaking  t" 

ClUBM  TULT  DXU8  PBRDERE,  XTC.  BTC. 

38. — 7TU  Romish  Confessional:  or,  the 
Auricular  Confession  and  Spiritual  Direc- 
tion of  the  Romish  Church,  by  IL  Miche- 
let.    Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson. 

29.— Nobody s  Son .-  or,  The  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Percival  Maberry.  Philad'a : 
A.  Hart.  * 

40,— The  Plays  of  Shakspeare.—PhimpB, 
Sampson  A:  Co.,  Boston :  Titus  Androni- 
cus,  Julius  Ceesar,  Henry  V.,  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  King  Henry  IV.,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  King  Henry  VI.,  King  Richard 
IL,  King  Henry  VIIL,  Cymbeline,  Timon 
of  Athens.  This  splendid  work  should 
meet  with  universal  encouragement  The 
plates  are  beautiful  specimens  of  art — the 
letter-press  perfect. 
The  books  which  we  mentioned  in  our 

laat  as  from   Blanchard  ic  Lea,  have  not 

as  yet  come  to  hand. 

41. — NOTX8. 

One  of  our  agents  in  Mississippi  writes : 
"  There  is  no  state  in  the  Union  where  the 
peach,  the  pear  and  apple  grow  to  greater 
perfection  than  here,  and  none  where  the 
peach  lasts  so  long.  Whilst  at  Vicksburg,  I 
visited  Col.  Hebron's  plantation,  who  has 
devoted  125  acres  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
I  have  never  seen  the  peach-tree  so  healthy 
in  any  part  of  the  UnioA,  He  has  4,000  peach- 
trees  nearly  matured,  1,000  bearing  apple- 
trees,  1,500  pear-trees,  300  of  which  are 
bearing,  besides  great  varieties  of  plum, 
fig."  &c. 

Professor  J.  W.  Miles  has  favored  us 
with  a  copy  of  his  Address  before  the  grada- 


ating  class  of  the  Charleston  College,  on  th« 
23d  of  February,  1851.  Its  tone  is  elevated.  ^^ 
and  matter  logical  and  instructive.  Profe^-  " 
sor  Miles  has  one  of  the  most  powerfnll] 
metaphysical  minds  in  the  country ,  as  his  lat 
work  upon  philosophical  theology  evinces 
The  Charleston  College  may  well  take  pride 
in  his  fame. 

We  have  received  from  A.  Hart,  (lai 
Carey  and  Hart,)  Philadelphia,  a  valaabl 
work  on  Plank-Roads,  by  Wm.  Kingsford^ 
of  New- York,  with  some  useful  addenda..^- 
We  shall  make  some  extracts  from  it  in  oor^ 
future  numbers,  in  the  way  of  notes,  to  Mr^ 
Gregg's  able  article  upon  the  subject,  now 
our  table.    We  regret  not  having  spuee 
insert  any  of  it  this  month. 

Charles  Gatarrb,  Esq'rs  vrork  upco. 
Louisiana,  will  be  largely  noticed  by  us  next 
month.     The  first  volume  has  already  been 
issued,  and  the  second  is  ready  for  the  press. 

We  remind  our  readers  that  Mr.  Kendall's 
•*  Views  on  the  Mexican  War,'*  which  we 
noticed  last  month,  have  been  received  in 
New-Orleans.  The  enormous  expense  which 
has  been  incurred,  and  th<^ splendid  manner 
of  the  execution,  ought  to  bespeak  tor  the 
work  a  large  patronage. 

NEW-ORLEANS  AND    NSW-TORK  STEAMERS. 

At  last  we  have  the  prospect  of  a  speedy, 
regular  and  certain  communication  between 
these  great  cities,  by  a  line  of  steam-ships, 
wholly  disconnected  from  any  other  business 
whatever.  This  is  what  New- Orleans  has 
long  wanted.  There  has  been  too  much  uncer- 
tainty and  too  little  accommodation,  to  say 
nothing  of  (>eriodical  interruptions,  in  the 
way  the  old  line  managed  it.  We  herald  the 
change  as  a  great  public  benefit,  and  doubt 
not  there  will  be  the  most  liberal  encourage* 
ment  oflTered.  There  is  no  mode  of  reach- 
ing the  Nortli  which  presenu  anything  like 
the  same  advantages.  The  new  steamers 
are  the  Union  and  the  Win^ield  Seott — the 
former  commanded  by  Captain  Budd,  a 
southern  man  by  birth  and  feelings,  and  a 
gentleman  well  known  to  the  traveling  public 
of  the  South.  We  wish  the  company  all 
success. 
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43. — IDITORIAL  1TIM8. 

le  continaatioD  of  oar  Texas  Story — 
■e  lUsrukUoft'*  was  unavoidably  crowded 
»f  the  present  number,  but  will  appear 
tr  next.  We  hare  also  received  another 
ber  of  Mr.  Chilton's  able  papers  upon 
nigippi,  and  a  very  valuable  article  up- 
e  Management  of  Negroes  upon  estates, 
the  pen  of  a  planter  of  Mississippi, 
;h  will  appear  next  month.  Our  friend, 
^  Monroe,  of  the  Louibiana  Law  School, 
lad  the  honorable  degree  of  LL.D.  con- 
^d  upon  him  by  the  UniversiQr  of  Louis- 
Lieut.  Forbes,  of  the  Bx>yal  Navy, 
land,  has  published  a  work  on  Africa, 
tiich  he  charges  the  Liberians  with  hoid- 
nany  negroes  in  slavery.  We  have  sent 
he  work.  The  posthumous  papers  of 
Calhoun  will  soon  be  issued  from  the 
rleston  press,  together  wiih  a  complete 
on  of  the  speeches  of  that  great  man. 
work  will  be  embraced  in  five  or  six 
mes,  and  is  published  at  the  expense  of 
;h  Carolina.  A.  O.  Pickett's  History  of 
tama  will  appear  in  a  few  months,  from 
lame  press,  with  many  handsome  illos- 
7ns.  We  agree  in  the  words  of  a  con- 
wrary: 

^e  have  long  known  Col.  Pickett's  de- 
«i  to  literature — his  zeal,  liberality  and 
sverance  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
I  patient  industry  in  condensing  and 
]j?ing  hia  materiaU,and  the  hi^h  order  of 
amd ;  and  we  expect  from  him  a  work 
h  will  be  of  great  nistorical  interest,  and 
cularly  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the 
b-west." 

G.  Barn  WILL,  Esq.,  who  has  been  for 
>  months  assistant  editor  of  the  Review, 
las  contributed  several  able  and  valuable 
les  to  its  pages,  will  travel  during  the 
wing  year  in  the  states  of  South  Caro- 
,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  for  the 
ose  of  stirring  up  the  goodly  denizens 
ose  ancient  commonwealths  in  the  cause 
e  Review,  which  at  present  numbers  but 
ry  few  supporters  in  that  quarter  of  the 
n,  where  Northern  magazines  and  books 
rery  kind,  supply  almost  the  entire  de- 
].  In  introducing  Mr.  Barnwell,  it  can 
ly  be  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that : 
•The  Review  is  altogether  a  Southern 
r,  originated  and  conducted  by  Southern 

published  at  the  South,  treating  of  the 


South,  and  in  no  respect  local  to  any  part  of 
it.  Though  New-Oalians  and  CharlkS' 
TON  are  the  head-quarters  of  its  operatiooa, 
it  is  issued  nmultaneously  in  all  ths  eitiei 
of  the  totUAem  s/o/es,  from  BaUimort  to 
Galveston  and  St.  Louis.  Every  part  of 
this  field  is  entirely  occupied  in  every  thing 
that  regards  their  industrial  progress,  with- 
out excluding  the  general  facu  of  Northern, 
American,  and  European  industry. 

'2. — The  Review  occupies  a  ground  which 
does  not  interfere  with  any  work  in  the 
Union.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the 
South,  and  is  rather  a  eo-laborer  than  rival  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  Magazine,  which,  published  at 
the  North,  cannot  be  supposed  so  well  in- 
formed in  regard  to  our  peculiar  afiairs. 
The  works  are  supplemental  to  each  other. 

3. — ^The  Review  has  no  politics,  touches 
upon  no  party  discussions,  and  has  but  one 
great  and  exclusive  argument  to  conduct — 
tlu  prosperity,  social  and  industrial,  ofUu 
Southern  States,  and  their  entire  independ- 
ence in  this  behalf. 

It  is  believed  that  the  friends  of  the  South 
will  everywhere  rally  around  Mr.  Barnwell, 
and  that  through  his  labors  and  theirs,  seve- 
ral thousand  new  subscribers  will  be  added 
to  our  lists  very  soon.  The  expenses  of  the 
work  are  enormous  ;  and  if  our  friends 
in  those  old  states  of  the  sea-board,  where 
we  were  reared,  will  do  as  well  for  it  as  the 
generous  ones  we  have  found  in  the  South- 
west, the  Review  will  speedily  vie  with 
the  most  prosperous  ones  of  the  North,  if  it 
does  not  eclipse  them.  Shall  we  have  to 
appeal  in  vain  for  this,  or  will  not  the  whole 
South  rally  around  us,  who  have  been  the 
first  to  move ;  and  who,  after  years  of  strug- 
gles and  heavy  losses,  begin  but  the  present 
year  to  see  the  clear  light  of  day  upon  us  7 

Our  hopes  for  the  future  are  high,  and 
we  shall  go  on  adding  with  untiring  assidui- 
ty from  month  to  month,  every  possible  im- 
provement to  the  Review,  which  now  enters 
upon  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence. 

Mr.  Brabazon,  who  has  traveled  for  the 
Review  during  the  past  year  in  Arkansaa 
and  Texas,  will  now  make  a  tour  of  the 
western  and  north-western  states,  and  also 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  states,  fo^  ,\.« 

purpose  of  obtaining  advertisements  and     k. 
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•eribers  to  the  Review.    To  the  people  of 
the  West  we  hare  only  to  say,  this  work  has 
an  especial  application  to  thenii  and  embodies 
ell  of  the  results  of  their  industry ;— to  those 
of  the  North  we  add,  whilst  the  South  sus- 
tains a  thousand  northern  works,  she  meets 
with  no  reciprocity.     Is  this  fair  1    As  the 
Eeview  presents  a  complete  embodiment  of 
•oatbem  industry  and  enterprise  of  every 
kind,  to  be  had  in  no  other  quarter,  should  it 
not  be  interesting  to    northern   men,  who 
would  really  and  truly  know  the  resources 
and  operations  of  this  section  of  the  Union  t 
Those  who  are  doing  business  here,  and 
their  number  at  the  North  are  thousands, 
might  find  it  to  their  interest  in  many  ways 
to  support  a  Southern  work  of  the  kind.   Ite 
very  large  circulation  at  the  South  greatly 
enhance  its  adcertiting  facilities.    To  the 
manufacturers  of  the  North  the  work  will 
have  great  value,  in  ^bowing,  as  it  does, 
most  minutely,  every  thing  that  relates  to  the 
progress  of  every  department  of  manttfae- 
tuns  in  th«  South, 


HBW  BOOKS  FROM  J.  C.  HOROAH. 

Since  closing  our  book-notices,  we  bave 
received  Gayarre's  History  of  Latrutaaa, 
which  will  be  noticed  fully  next  month; 
Mary  BeDy  a  Franconia  Story ;  Bertie^  a 
Humorous  Novel,  by  Gregory  Seaworthy; 
Polly  Pea-Bios8om's  Wedding,  and  other 
tales,  by  Hon.  J.  B.  Lamar,  and  R.  M.  Charl- 
ton ;  Mount  Hope,  or  Philip  of  the  Wam- 
panoags,  an  Historical  Romance,  by  G.  H. 
Hollister  ;    Harper*s  New  Magazine   for 
April,  with  fine  illustrations  of  the  London 
Fair;  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  part 
12.    These  books  are  from  Harper  B rochera, 
and  A.  Hart,  and  are  for  sale  by  our  neigh- 
bor, J.  C.  Morgan,  from  whom  we  acknowt 
edge  the  receipt  of  all  the  valuable  school 
classical  books  of  Anthon,  noticed  in  this  and 
the  Isst  number.     His  store  is  at  22  Ex- 
change Place,  New-Orleans,  and  all  ordeia 
from  the  oountxy  will  bo  promptly  sup- 
plied. 


SOUTHERN  PLANTATION  ADVERTISi 


1— Sagmr  Estate  for  Sale.— Louisiana. 

Situated  on  Bayoa  Block,  (Parish  Tene- 
bonne.)  6  miles  down  the  mouth.  Itcontuius 
■bont  3,600  acres,  of  which  more  than  one-tiiird 
is  arable,  and  the  rest  abounding  iu  accessible 
timber. 

*It  is  complete  in  all  respects  for  the  residence 
and  bui<ine4s  of  a  planter.  It  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  Bayou,  (which  are  connected  by  a  valu- 
able toll- bridge,)  having  a  dwelling  house  on 
either  side — 24  douhla  cabins,  besides  shops, 
&e.,  and  one  of  the  best  sugar  railU  and  »ugar 
houses  (of  brick)  in  the  state.  In  point  of  cli- 
mate and  soil,  it  is  second  to  aone,  and  vessels 
drawing  9  feet  come  to  the  sugar  house. 

There  are  about  600  acres  cleared,  of  which 
not  less  than  300  are  now,  or  will  be  during  the 
winter,  planted  in  cane. 

Under  good  management,  it  ought  to  five  an 
average  yi<;ld  of.'iUO  lihdx,  to  50  hands.  Between 
80  and  100  negroes  might  be  had  with  the  place, 
amongst  them  some  moi«t  valuable  mechanics. 

TaaMs.— For  the  plantation  only,  $75.000 — 
one-fourth  down,  the  balance  bearing  interest, 
in  four  annual  p'lyments. 

*  On  the  part  not  suited  for  suj^ar,  was 
thought  by  Col  Willianis.l  (lute  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  state,)  peculiarly  adapted  to  rice. 

Address,  J.  D.  B  Dx  BOW,  New-Orleans. 

S. — ^Valnabla  Plantations  and  Lands  for 
Sala  low. 

lat  A  tract  of  land,  on  the  west  side  of  Tensas 
River,  Township  14,  Range  10,  east— bounded 
on  the  south  by  Fool  liivor,  contai'iing  about 
1,000  arpent«,  250  to  300  cleariid,  with  good 
New  Gin,  Gin  Stand,  Corn  Mill,  Overseer's 
Uoase,  and  some  eight  or  ten  Cabins. 

2d.  Another  tract,  on  the  same  kide  of  Tensas 
River,  bounded  north  by  Fool  River,  containing 
about  2,100  arpents,  of  which  there  are  some 
250  to  300  cleared  ;  all  the  balance  heavy  Cane 
brake. 

3d.  Another  tract  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ten- 
sas River,  opposite  to  the  two  former  tracts, 
containing  about  1,130  arpents ;  very  In  tie 
cleared ;  about  one-half  heavy  Cane,  the  bal- 
ance Switch  Cane,  Palmetto,  and  Cypress. 

4th.  Another  tract  of  land,  On  the  west  side 
of  Black  River,  Township  5,  Range  6  and  7, 
eavt — containing  about  3,350  arpents,  al)  front 
land  ;  very  little  cleared  ;  growth,  gum,  cotton- 
wood,  liackberry,  cypress,  and  ash ;  some 
heavy  Cane  on  this  tract. 

5th.  About  350  arpents  opposite. 

Thotie  two  last  tracts  are  admirably  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  Sugar  or  Cotto«) :  ana  are 
situated  from  12  to  24  niilcs  above  the  junction 
of  Black  with  Red  River. 

The  above  property  will  be  disposed  of  low, 
to  cloae  a  partnership. 

Inquire  of 

J.  P.  BEIVJAMIiV,  yn»-Orlemt9, 
or  of     H.  M.  UYAMS,  Alexandria,  La. 

3. — ^Plantation  near  Trinity,  La  , 

Lying  half  a  mile  fh>m  the  banks  of  Black 
River.  Said  place  contains  320  acres.  3tl0  of 
which  are  above  the  high  water  of  1844,  and  are 
in  a  high  vtate  of  cultivation. 

The  improvements  embrace  a  large  dwelling 
house,  large  brick  cistern,  cnliins.  and  other 
necessary  out  houses,  all  in  good  repair  A  lib- 
eral credit  will  be  given  to  a  p<irchn.«er.  For 
particulars  apply  to  l>r.  A.  R.  Kilpatrick,  near 
be  prenii!*eft.  BUl.KLEY  St  HOLT. 

New-Orleans,  Nov.  Sd,  1850. 


4— Oranfo  Island  Plantation 

This  large  and  superb  Plantation  is 
nine  miles  west  of  New  Iberia,  from 
acres  on  Lake  Peignuer,  and  is  in  the 
St.  MarlinV,  Attakapas,  La.  It  contains 
of  four  thousand  acres  of  land,  includi 
hundred  acres  of  wood  land,  and  is  al 
and  well  fenced  and  ditched.  The  6 
tual  cultivation  for  cane,  corn,  See.  & 
hundred  acres,  and  there  will  be  ^eedc 
cient  to  plant  five  hundred  acres. 

The  pastures  are  fine,  and  cnpHblo  oj 
ing  four  thousand  head  of  cuttle,  ui 
summer  ;  being  contiguous  to  a  luxuri 
of  kalt  water  marsh,  which  supplies 
abundaiice  during  winter. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  8toc|(  farms  in  I 
and  as  a  sugar  plantation,  cannot  he  m 
and  with  a  trifling  expense,  right  hund 
can  be  irrigated  fmm  the  luke,  mo  tm  U 
well  adapted  for  the  rice  culture. 

The  brick  dwelling-bou>e  isdeligblfv 
ted  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  eighty  fe 
the  level  of  the  prairie — has  a  brautifi 
lawn  in  front,  with  an  orchard  of  cwei'i 
figs,  poach  and  plumb  tree:*,  and  from 
down  to  the  lake,  a  splendid  grove  of 
and  magnolia. 

AIko  a  vegetable  garden,  brick  kit< 
frame  buildings  for  servants'  roomi 
houes,  poultry  houses,  and  ;  two  iai 
corn  cribs,  stable  for  eighty  horseA,  wii 
cessary  appnrtenances ;  there  is  nl.xi 
sugar  house,  with  horse  mill,  boiling  i 
terns,  purgery,  coolers,  juice  vat^  sul 
trntke  fourhundred  hogsheads  of  sugar  < 
house,  seven  double  cabins,  black-tiniii 
&c.,  and  well  arranged  and  in  goo<l  coi 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  ch-ur  us  cr 
rests  on  a  white  sandy  bottom — it  is 
for  drinking,  and  Is  supplied  by  tho 
little  Tountains,  springing  up  continual 

It  forms  a  crescent,  three  milex  lon$ 
and  a  half  miles  across — it  abounds  \ 
cious  trout,  and  with  almost  every  t 
fine  fish;  and  on  the  pluntaiinn  is 
abundarfce  all  kinds  of  gome.  The  si 
e.\cccdiiigly  beautiful,  and  as  saJubrio 
beautiful. 

In  short,  for  the  combined  advantagt 
soil,  inexhauMible  pastures,  picture 
lovely  Kcenery,  delicious  fish,  and  fine  i 
refreshing  sea  breezes,  this  plautali 
paralleled. 

The  plantation,  with  the  improven 
be  sold  with  or  without  tho  following 
via. :  thirty  slaves,  of  different  ages  a 
two  thousand  head  of  horned  cattle,  p 
foniiiles  :  twenty  yoke  of  oxen ;  for 
mules,  broke  to  the  ploujrb ;  thirl 
mules ;  seventy  Creole  mares,  ca 
ploughs,  harness,  hoea,  spades,  axes,  i 
boats.  Slc.  &c. 

Al«o  n  large  number  of  bloodkd 
distingnifthed  pedigree. 

If  the  purchaser  declines  any  of 
articles  or   slaves,  the  proprietor  n 
them, and  deduct  the  price. 

Termn— cash , 

Assume  Citizen's  Bank  debt,  paya-  ] 
ble  ill  in>tulnients  in  30  years.  ; 
Balance  in  one,  two,  and  three  yeari 
interest.  For  entire  caith,  a  liberal 
will  be  made.  For  full  particulnrK  m 
address,  joMtpaid^  J.  D.'Fi.  Dr  | 
32  Exchange  Place,  New-Oi 
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Capitalists  and  others  wishing  to  make  iaveetments,  can  always  find  at  thia  office  a  list  of 
roved  and  unimproTed  Real  Estate  for  sale,  consisting  of  building  lots  suitable  for  stores  lod 
ate  residences ;  also,  cottages  and  desirable  family  residences  in  the  cxijf  and  suburbs. 
Conveyaticiug,  and  all  other  instruments  of  wntmg,  legal  or  commercial,  carefully  and  neatlj 
fm  on  paper  or  on  parchment. 

Land  Titles  examined,  and  defectire  Titles  perfected,  when  practicsble.  Title-papers,  and 
T  instruments,  recorded  in  any  of  the  record  offices  throughout  the  state. 
Orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  slaves,  or  real  estate,  faithfully  executed.  Sugar  and  cottoo 
ttations,  and  unimproved  lands  in  various  sections  of  the  state,  for  sale.  Claims  against  the 
>nblic  of  Texas,  and  against  private  individuals,  receired  for  collection  and  prosecuted.  The 
ment  of  taxes  in  all  the  counties  of  the  state,  carefully  attended  to;  and  property  which  msT 
B  been  sold  for  taxes  in  the  several  counties,  redeemed.  Maps  of  all  the  principal  counties,  wia 
original  surveys,  are  now  preparing  for  this  office  *,  and  abstracts  of  all  original  land  titles  ffranud 
he  states  of  Coahaila  and  Texas,  and  by  the  late  Republic  of  Texas,  can  be  examined  at  the 
leral  Agency  Office. 

The  undersigned  have  known  Mr.  A.  F.  James,  as  a  citizen  of  Galveston,  for  the  last  eleven 
ra,  during  most  of  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  above  business,  for  which  we  believe 
well  qualified,  and  recommend  him  to  such  as  require  the  services  of  an  Agent  in  Texas,  as  a 
tleman  in  whom  the  fullest  confidence  may  be  reposed. 

EDWARD  HILL,  PreiiderU  M.  B.  MENARD.  President 

Galveston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Galveston  City  Company. 

J.  BATES,  U.  8.  M.  JOHN  C.  WATR0U8, 

Judge  of  the  Dist.  Court  of  the  U.  S. 


o.  W. 


^^^^, 
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PIANO  FORTES  AND  MUSIC  STORE, 

JV6.  39  Camp  SSireet^  J¥ew  Orleans. 

!.  A.  TYLOR  has  on  hand  and  constantly  receiving  PIAHO  FOBTES,  from  the  jusUy  oeli 

«d  manufactories  of  Hallett^ Datfis  4*  Co.,  Boston;  John  B.  Dunham^  David  Van  Winl ' 

tf.  Gale  4*  Co.,  and  Jos,  H.  Grovesteen,  of  New- York.    Also,  Pleyel's  Paris  Pianos.    Ord< 

fived  foi  the  H0R8TS  PATENT  IRON  PIANOS,  to  be  delivered  in  turn  as  fast  as  receii 

a  the  factory.    These  Pianos  are  decidedly  the  best  now  in  use,  particularly  for  the  coonory 

in  tuners  can  seldom  be  had,  as  they  wiU  stand  longer  and  in  better  tune  tkan  any 

no.    These  Pianos  have  an  independent  rim  or  case,  which  can  be  removed  in  a  moment, 

kg  no  connection  between  the  Piano  and  case. 

Superior  Guitars^  Violins,  Accordeons,  Flutes^  and  other  musical  instruments,  coostasdy 

d,  for  sale  at  low  prices. 

^heet  Music  for  Piano  Forte,  Guitar,  Flute,  &c.    Also,  Instructing  Books  for  all  musical  iostrv- — 

Its.    A  liberal  discount  made  to  dealers,  teachers,  seminaries,  and  those  sending  laxge  oxden"-' 

>N8TAI<rTLT  ON  HAND,  A  GOOD  ASSORTMENT  OF  FINE  ENGLISH  LEYER,  DUPLEX, 

ANCHOR  AND  LEPINE  WATCHES,  IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  CASES. 

t)ld  Watch  Trimmings  of  every  kind ;  Mantel  Clocks  and  Time  Pieces ;  Gold  and  Silver  Pen — 
,  Thimbles,  &c. ;  Gold  Pens,  Lockets,  Miniature  Settings,  dec. ;  Diamond,  Ruby,  Emerald,  Opal^ 
rl  and  Enameled  Rings,  Pins  and  Necklaces ;  Silver  Tea  sets,  Pitchers,  Cups,  Castors,  Spoon»^ 
lies,  Forks,  A:c.,  kc. ;  Silver  Plated  do. ;  Fine  Cudery ;  Rich  Fancy  Goods ;  Woik  Boxes  ? 
Ming  do. ;  Real  Farina  Cologne;  Perfumery,  &c.;  Gold,  Silver,  Shell  and  Steel-bound  Spectkr- 
,  Eye  Glasses,  dec. — together  with  a  ffreat  variety  of  goods  too  numerous  to  mention, 
batches  of  every  description.  Clocks  and  Music  Boxes  carefully  repaired  and  guarantied- 
relry  made  to  order  and  repaired, 
il  orders  promptly  auended  to. 


JOHN    ROACH, 

OK^TiciJijr, 

No.  79  Nassau-Strbit, 
NEW-YORK. 
[anuractores  Surveying  and  Aichitectu- 
iDStruments,  Thermometers,  Pressure  and 
;uum  Gauges  for  Steam  and  Sugar  Boil- 
Qalvanio  Batteries,  Military,  Naval  and 
ronomical  Telescopes,  &a  &e. 

lATTEAWAN    MACHINE   WORKS 

ocomotive  En^nes  of  erery  size  and  pat- 
L    Also,  tenders,  wheels,  axles,  and  other 


railroad  machinery.  Stationary  engines,  boil> 
ers,  &c.,  arranged  for  driving  cotton,  woolen  and 
other  mills.  Cotton  and  woolen  machinerv  of 
every  description,  embodying  all  the  noodeni 
improvemenu.  Mill  geering,  from  probably  die 
most  extensive  assortment  of  patterns  in  tbii 
line,  in  any  section  of  the  country.  Tools,  van- 
ing  lathes,  slabbing,  planing,  cutting  and  drilliog 
machines.  Toother  with  all  other  tools  re* 
quired  in  machme  shops. 

Apply  at  the  Matteawan  Co.  Works,  Fishkill 
Landing,  N.  Y.,  or  at  No..  66  Beaver-street, 
New- York  City,  to 

WILLIAM  B.  LEONARD, 

Agt^i 


*j 


BUSINESS   REGISTER — NEW-ORLEANS. 


icttl.  Implements. 

).  W.  SIZER— Agricultural 
Tarehouse,  comer  or  Magazine 
oydraa-slreets,  New  Orleans. 
Dealer  in  Herring's  '*  WUder*s 
:"  Salamander  Safes. 


Booka. 


)MA8  L.  WHITE,  53  Canal- 
reet,  New  Orleans,  Bookseller 
Stationer.  Law,  Medical,  Mis- 
eous,  and  School  Books,  Wri- 
md  Wrapping  Paper,  Cluills, 
Pens,  and  a  general  assortment 
nk  Books. 

N  BALL,  56  Gravier-street, 
ew  Orleans,  Publisher  and  Im- 
of  Theological  Publications. 
1.  All  the  Standard  Literature, 
Foreign  and  American,  con- 
y  on  band,  at  moderate  prices. 


ALFRED  MUNROE  fc  CO.,  Oue 
Price  Clothing  and  Fumbihing 
Store,  34  Magazine-st,  New  Orleans. 

THOMAS  C.  PAY  AN  fc  CO., 
Manufacturers  and  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealers  in  Clothing,  iNo. 
10  Canal-street,  between  CharU^s 
and  Old  Levee-streetSjNew  Orleans. 
Manufactory— Liiieli  &  Payau,  311 
Broad-street,  Newark,  N.  J.  ' 

FRANCIS  FABRE  fc  CO.,  Fash- 
ionable Ciulhing  E^lablUhnicnt, 
Wholesale  and  ReUiil/2U  Magazine- 
street,  New  Orleans. 


(Eoal. 


ootd  anb  01)oe0. 


(N  M.  GOULD,  Dealer  in  Boots, 
loes,  and  Hats,  No.8  Magaziue- 
.  New  Orleans. 


Carpets. 

BROUSSEAU  b,  CO.,  Dnport- 
ers  and    Dealers  in  Carpets, 
Oil  Cloth,  Matting,  &c.  23  Char- 
treet.  New  Orleans. 


[TTENDEN  t  DAMERON, 
dealers  in  Carpeting,  Oil  Cloths. 
House  Keeping  Dry  Goods,  26 
Yes-street,  and  27  Custombouse- 
.,  New  Orleans. 


(ttarriagea. 


MC  BEAN.  WILLARD  &  CO., 
City  Coal  Yards,  77  Custom 
House-street  and  332  Tchoupltoulas- 
street.  Steamboats,  Cotton  Presses, 
Hotels,  Planten,  Families,  &c.,  sup- 

{>lied  on  the  shortest  notice  and  at  the 
owest  prices.  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

(Jlommia.  illercljanta. 

MAUNSEL.    WHITE     b,    CO., 
Commission  Merchants,  No.  100 
Gravicr  street.  New  Orleans. 

PICKETT,  PERKINS-  b,    CO., 
General  Commission  Merchants, 
No.  67  Magazine- 8treet,New  Orleans. 

W.  8.  PICKCTT.N.O. .  W.  M.  PCRKIN3,N.0. 
8.  P.  WALKKR,  HKUPHI8,  TKNN. 

G  BURKE  t  CO.,  Cotton  Fac- 
•  tors,  Agents  for  E.  Carver  b, 
Co.'s  Cotton  Gins.  No.  145  Canal- 
street,  State  House  Sq.,  NewOrleans. 

J0HNWILLIAM8,  Cotton 
Factor,  No.  117  Common-street, 
New  Orleans. 


HAZARD  b  GB 
sion  Merchant 
zlne-street.  New  Or 

ANTHIME  LAB! 
mission  and  F 
chant,    9BineviUe-i 

F)SDICK  b  CC 
mission  Merch 
for  Allen  &  Weltc 
Packets,  Crescent 
York  Packets,  Culii 
phia  Packets.  57  Ca 

DUDLEY  CHAI 
Merchant,  an 
Louisiana  and  lie\ 
Packets,  100  Magoz! 

ARMSTRONG,  1 
CO.,  General 
Forwarding  Merch 
for  the  Pacific  Mail 
pany  from  Panama 
Oregon.  Office,  Nc 
street.  New  Orleam 

BL.  MANN, 
•  Commission  ! 
in  all  kinds  of  Leal 
Peltries,  Tallow.  S 
wax.  Tanners'  Oil, 
vier-street,  New  Or 


R.  BEACH,  Louisiana  Car- 
,  riage  Repository,  49  Carondo- 
,  Union  Row,  New  Orleans. 


Eljina,  ®la00,  &^r. 


3NDERSON  fc  GAINES,  45 
Ganal-st.,  N.  O.,  Importers  and 
ers.  Wholesale  and  Retail,  In 
len  Ware,  China,  Glass,  Plated 
B,  Britannia  Ware,  Japan  Ware, 
ps,  German  Silver,  Fine  Table 
)ry.  Goods  repacked  to  order  in 
test  manner. 

MUEL  E.  MOORE  b  CO., 
Importers  of  Crockery,  China 
Glass  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  tc., 
37  Camp-street,  New  Orleans. 


MOSES  GREENWOOD  b  CO., 
Forwarding  and  Commission 
Merchants,  66  Gravier-street,  N.  O. 


JB.    BYRNE 
•  Factors,  No. 
New  Orleans. 


b    CO.,    Cotton 
89  Canal-street, 


Clotljing. 


WRIGHT,  WILLIAMS  b  CO., 
Cotton  Factors,  No.  —  Union 
Row,  Carondolet-st,  New  Orleans. 

CHERRY,  HENDERSON  b  CO., 
Cotton    and    Tobacco  Factors, 
No.  66  Magazine  st..  New  Orleans. 

CHERRY,  TERRY  b  CO.,  Gen- 
eral Commission  and  Forwarding 
Merchants,  No.  10  Howard's  Row, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


iYLOR,  HADDEN  b  CO., 
kVholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
hing,  35  Magazine-street,  corner 
ravier-street,  New  Orleans, 
idden,  Taylor  b  Co..  New  York, 
9  removed  their  Clothing  Manu- 
>ry  and  Wholesale  establish- 
t  from  69  John-street  to  349 
1-street. 


CLIFFORD,  GARR  &  CO., 
mission   Merchants,  San 
Cisco,  California. 

CLIFFORD    b    GARR,    No 
Gravier-street,  New  Orleans. 


Com- 
Fran- 


90 


D  MITCHELL  b  CO,  Cotton 
•  Factors.  Commission  and  For- 
warding Merchants,  No.  23  Garondo- 
let-street.  New  Orleans. 


MC  DOWELL,  MILLS  b  CO.. 
Commission  Merchants,  No.  96 
Gravier-street,  New  Orleans. 


HOaguerrei 


E  JACOBS,   Da 
•  'trait  Gallery 
street.  New  Orlea 

Elled  with  every  ar 
►aguerreotype  Art, 

OBYNS  b  C< 
St.,  N.O.:  Nc 
Memphis,  Tenn. ; 
Louisville,  Ky.     S 
each  House. 


Oent 


FH.  KNAPP, 
a     Barone-stre 


JS.  CLARK,  i 
•  Canal  and  Bai 
site  the  Synagogue 


c. 


CHIDSEY, 
Common-stre 


S.    KNAPP, 
Barone-streel 


IDrus 


P  LOUIS  MAC 
•  and  Retail  ] 
thecary,  comer  o 
vier-streets,  New 
of  English,  Fren 
Chemicals,  Deale 
clnes.  Perfumery, 
clnes.  All  arUc 
subject  to  be  retui 

T^ATHAN  4^ 
ll  ner  of  Mag^, 
streets.  New  ^ 
and  Retail  Druf*; 
Paint^  Oila,^ 
Dye  Stuffli. 


2 
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GN.  MORRISON,  Wholesale 
■  Druggist,  and  Dealer  in  PninU, 
Oils,  Gla^s.  Dye  Stofls,  Perfumery, 
6lc.,  So.  13  Magazioe-st.,  N.  Orleans. 


HENRY  BONN  ABLE.  Wholesale 
Druggist,   No.  37  Tchoupltou- 
la4-8t.,  New  Orleans. 

17»    P.  DUCONGE,  Druggist,  Im- 
■  porter  of  French  and  English 
Chemicals.  39  Chartres-st..  N.  O. 


®la00  anb  €l)ina. 


JOHN  GAUCHE.  Importer  and 
Dealer,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  in 
China,  Giiiss,  and  Eurthen  Ware, 
Looking  Glasses,  Table  Cutlery, 
Genimn  Silver  Ware,  Walters,  So- 
lar Lamps,  Girandoles,  clocks  of  all 
kinds,  ice.  <cc.,  1 16  Chartres-st.,  N.O. 


JUrg  (Koob0. 


PEET.  SIMMS  Sl  CO.,  Importer* 
and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Dry 
(joodi,  S5  Magaxine-st.,  N.  O. 


(fnjinee. 


NILE.S  &  CO..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
M:iniifaciurers  of  Engines.  Su- 
gar Mill.^,  &.C.  lirRBRiDdK  &.  Ad- 
ams, A:!ents,  No.  19  Bank  Place. 
New  Orleans. 


Jdncg  (Soobs. 


\  LEXANDER  HILL.  Importer. 
r\  WholesHleand  Retail  Dealer  in 
French.  Enpiish.  and  German  Toys 
tnd  Fancy  Good**.  Cotnbs.  Brushes, 
Peifiiniery.  &.c.,  No.  28  Chartns-st., 
.New  Orlciins. 


Jnrniturc. 


C    FLINT  &  JONES,  Wholesale 
•  and  Retail  Dealers  In  Cabinet 
Furniture.  Chairs,    Feathers.   Mnss 
•  nd    Hair  MHttrrs<ies,  Curled   Hair. 
Hulr  Cl«ith.  ViirnUh.&c,  No.  46  and 
48  Rnyal-st,  New  Orleans. 

SA  M PSON  &  KEICN,  Wholesale 
and  Retiil  Dealers  in  Furniture, 
rh:«lrs.  Mattresses,  Looking  Gli1H5e^ 
flair  Cloth.  Curled  Hair,  Glue,  ice. 
So.  57  Bipcville-st.,  between  Char- 
irei  and  Royal -sts.,  N.  O. 


\\7M.    McCRACKEN.    Mannf,c 
T     inrer   of  Caldnet    Furniinre. 
Spring.  Hnlr  and    Moss   Maltraii>^eK. 
Ate.  .*<ioro  4.')  Royal  ^'t.,  M'uiufncii  ry 
corner   of  Cuniomhouse    and  Dor 
hicnv  streets.  N.  O. 


©libera. 


// 


RHALL  k,  CO..  Gilders,  No.  48 
•  f.'unal-st..  New  Orlenns,  keep 
on  hnnd  a  general  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  Looking  Giasbcs,  Artists* 
!9upp\ioa,  &c. 


Cftrocere. 


EJ.  HART  &.  CO.,  79  Tchcu- 
•  pitoulas-sL,  N.  O.,  Wholes»l« 
Dealers  in  Groceries,  Wines,  Liquon, 
Teas,  Spices,  &.C.,  Sulphate  Quinine, 
and  Staple  Drugs  by  the  Package  or 
Case,  Colman's  Patent  unduUtory 
Cora  MUi. 


^arbujare. 


IHTLEJOHN  &  HENDERSON, 
J  Wholesale  Grocers,  No.  66  Mag- 
uzine-st.,  cor.  Natchez,  N.  O. 

Jos.  LlTTLKJOUN.  SaX.  HkNDKRSOH 


R  RICHARDS.  No.  11  Chartres- 
•  street.  New  Orleans,  Importer 
and  Wholesale  Dealer  in  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Hardware,  Cutlery, 
fron,  Steel,  Oils.  PainU,  Nails,  Axes, 
Hoes,  Trace  Chains,  ice. 

RIESTLEY  ic  BEIN,  Nos.  80 
and  91  Camp-street,  New  Of^ 
leans.  Importers  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Hardware.  Fine  Cutlery,  Iron, 
Steel.  Tin  Plate,  Paints.  Oils,  Hollow 
Ware,  Cordage,  ice.  ice.  Agents  for 
Manuftrturers  of  Cast  Iron  Pipes, 
Humphrevsville  Copper  Comi>any, 
Tennessee  Iron  Works,  fee. 

WM.  B.    McCJH'CHON   fe  CO., 
Ini|)orlers  of  Hardware,  Cut- 
ler)-, fee.  No.  55  Camp  St..  N.  O. 


FF.  F0L(;ER  feCO..  17  New 
•  I^vce.  3'J  and  34  Tchoupilou- 
las-»i.,  N.  O.  Hardware,  Cutlery, 
Iron,  Steel.  Nail«,  Casiinjjs.  Chains, 
Anchors,  Cordnco.  Axvk,  Hires  Mill 
Stunod.  Grind  Stones,  Paints  Oils, 
Oi.kuui.  Tar.  Pitch.  Gliss,  fee.  fee. 


BRAND,  ADAMS  &  CO..  Whole- 
sale and  Retnll  Dealers  In  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Ilardwaro,  Irou. 
.Steel,  Nails  Ship  Chandlery,  fee, 
.WOld  Li'vee.  New  Orleans.  Agents 
for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  Ten- 
neiisee  Irt>n.  manufactured  by  Woods, 
Stacker  fe  CO. 


C)at0. 


JBRKW.'^TKR.  Wholeinle  Deal- 
•  or  in  Hals.  Cups  fc>traw  Good^:, 
and  Urobreliaji,  No.  47  Common-i^t, 
New  Orleans. 


^omt  Jnrm0l)ing. 


WHEELER  fe  BLAKE.  Whole- 
sale  Dcalcri^  in  H(iu>o  Fur- 
(ilshing  GiHtdn,  corner  of  Custom- 
house and  Old  L«voe-sts.,  N.  O^ 
Hrushes,  Brooms  VVo<xl  W«re.  Wil- 
low Warn,  Tin  Ware.  Jipanned 
Ware,  Britannia  Ware,  Pl.mitihed 
Ware.  Hollow  Ware,  Table  Cutlery. 
LauipiS.  lianterns,  fee.  lm|)«irters  of 
French  and  German  Fancy  Articles, 
Toys,  fee. 


Cime. 


BRIDGE  fe  BROTHER.  83J  Gra- 
vler->lreel.  N.  O.,  Commission 
Merchants  and  l)»'alers  in  liiuie,  Ce- 
ment, Pla.stcr,  Fire  Bricks,  fee. 


in0nrancc  Con 


MUTUAL  BENEFIT 
FIRE  INSURANC 
NY  OF  LOUISIANA, 
flee,  No.  38  Camp-st..  N.  G 
confined  u>  Life  InsuraB 
nentFund,«SOO,000.  Tb 
is  prepared  to  entertain  s 
for  Insurance  on  the  liv« 

Ersoos  and  Negroes  at  tj 
ites  established  by  the 
Trubtbks.  —  John  Ha 
sel  White,  Robert  J.  V 
Johnson,  Joseph  Walker, 
rey,  Jr.,  Samuel  Stewart 
Buckner,  John  S.  Allisc 
Leverich,  Edward  Span 
Conrey,  jr.,  President  ol 
of  Trustees.  John  Hasai 
of  the  Company.  EdWi 
Coxe,  Vice  President  N 
Actuary.  E.  L.  Gnold, 
Richard  Bein,  MJ).,  Med 
iner.  All  the  profits  divi 
the  policy  holders  every 

NEW  ORLEANS  F 
MARINE  LNSURi* 
56  Canal-st.,  New  Orlean 
$200,000.  J.  M.  Lapeyre 
J.  Tuyes,  Sec'y-  This  C 
turns  ton  per  cent,  on  al 
paid. 


iCamp0  a\\b 


MIIXER,  HARRIS  A 
Sfterm,  Whale,  I.ai 
Nents'  FiKJi,  and  Che 
Paints,  Brushe*,  Varui 
Lewi,  Alcohol,  Spirit  G 
GlaM  Ware,  and  a  gem 
nient  of  House  furnishing 
74  Canal-street,  New  Or) 


£ooking  (B^iase 


A  NOEL,  No.  47  Ro) 
•  Frrncli  and  Germ 
Glass  De|t6l,  Old  Look 
repaired. 


£nmb£r 


J. 


C.  POOLEY  fe  a 
sors  to  John  Hb 
Yellow  Pine  I.utuber  1 
of  Cedar  and  Jnlia-stree 
sin,  New  Orleans. 

HENRY  T.  SHERM. 
in  Mnhogony  and 
Lumber.  Fire  Bricks.  fe< 
t'l.  Ji>:>eph-M.,  near  the  | 


ilTarblc,  ^ 

^7K\V"l'ON   RICH  At 
S    and  Mnrble  Ynrd.^i 
house-street,  lietween 
Burgnndy-streets,  N. 
Bttildings    Door    Frf« 
T.tbles,    Steps.    Wind* 
Lintels,    Touibs.   Monf 
furnished  and  put  up 
and  on  the  most  reasc 
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illebicinee. 


J  WRIGHT  ic  CO..  151  Chartrea- 
•  St.,  N.  O.,  Wholesale  and  Re- 
til  Ageot4  for  nearly  all  the  Genu- 
ne  Pupalar  Metiicinea  of  the  dny, 
ind  by  special  contract,  Agents  for 
)Rlley*i  Maxical  Pain  Extractor, 
Miners'  Canadian  Vermifuge.  Dr. 
Sherman's  Medicines,  Dr.  Town- 
end's  danmuttrilla,  Slc.  &.C.,  for  the 
!<>uth  and  West.  Drafigists  supplied 
I  iiniphetor's  prices. 


illnsir. 


UTM.  T.  MAYO.  Music  Store, 
»  »  No.  5  Ctunp-street,  New-Or- 
»aos. 


Notaries. 


rOHN  CLAIBORNE.  Attorney  at 
f  Litw,  Notary  Public,  and  Coin- 

lissloner  of  Deeds  for  varioiis  t^tates. 
IIICIIARO  BUENAN.  A.ljusterof 
vemges,  28  Cmnp-sireet,  N.  O. 

\  CillAPELLA.  Notary  Public, 
\*  32  Exchange  Alley,  near  Con- 
-fltreet.  Notary  lor  the  Louisiana 
late  Bank  and  Branch. 


®il0,  $^t. 


EONARD    8TURTEVANT    &, 

J  CO.,  Coinuii-ision  Merchants 
id  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Nails. 
lerm.  Whale.  Lird,  Tanners',  and 
indeed  Oil,  Candles,  Somd,  WIiUl' 
jnd.  Black  Pninl.  ice..  No.  12  Old 
!vee-street.  New  Orleans. 

VHlTTEMOUE  &  CUTTER, 
Coiiiinission  Merchants  and 
'holesHJe  Dealer^  in  Nails,  ^»|>erm, 
'hnlH.  Jjard.  niid  Lin.'>eed Oil,  Simp. 
*ndlos.  Mackerel.  &.C.  No.  5  New 
evoc.  and  10  'J'choupitoulas  street, 
ew  Orleans. 


|3aint6,  &^r. 


J  M.  TODD  t  CO..  DcHlers  in 
J*  PMint-*,  Oih,  t;iis5,  Bni^itieN 
srnlshes.  (>old  Leaf,  Bronze:*.  Ar- 
H^'  Fine  Colors  and  TooH.  &c.  &c. 
0.  90  Miijrazine-street,  N.O. 


Sabblcrg. 


ANDREW  G.  BULL  U,  CX>., 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 
Saddlery  and  Saddlery  Ware,  No.  15 
Canai-atreet,  New  Orleans. 


Safes. 


ISAAC  BRIDGE.  No. 76  Magazine- 
sf.,  N.  O..  Couiuiiasion  and  For- 
warding Merchnnt,  also,  sole  Agent 
for  the  sale  of  Rich  A:  Co.'s  Improv- 
ed Patent  Salamander  Safes,  La- 
barte's  Platform  Scales,  and  Yale's 
Celebrated  Powder-proof  Bank  and 
Store  Locks. 


Produce  and  Provisions  from  the 
West,  and  all  description  of  Goods 
from  the  North,  and  European  Ports. 
Office,  corner  of  Magt<zme  and  La 
fayetie->*u.,  N.  O.  J.  W.  Stanton  k. 
Co.,  J.  k,  R.  Geddes.  R.  F.  Nichois, 
T.  J.  Casey,  Secretary. 


Strau)  ®oob0. 


MC   CLURE 
WholeMie 


0eeb  Stores. 


COMSTOCK  &  CO.,  Wholesale 
and  Retnil  Dealers  in  Garden, 
Farm,  and  Flower  Seed",  Garden 
Implements.  &.c.  &c.  Weaihersfield 
Seed  Store,  No.  11  Common -street, 
New  Orleans,  Alex.  McVicar. 


0l)irt  IDepot. 


ISAAC  ri ART.  Cheap  Fashionable 
Wholes  lie  and  Retail  Shirt  and 
CenU'  Fiirrti.<«htng  Store,  15  Camp- 
street,  New-OrIenn.«. 


0ilk  (Soobs, 


C.  YAI.E,  Jr.  ^k  CO., 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Silk,  F.tnry 
and  Straw  GckmIs,  Millinery  Articles. 
RiblMtns,  Luces,  Gloves,  Shnvvis, 
Hosiery,  and  Linens,  No.  27  Maga- 
zine-street. New-Orleans. 


k.  SAUNDERS, 
holesale  Dealers  in  Straw 
a.d  Silk  Goods,  No.  9  Magazine-st., 
np-stairi,  New  Orleans. 


Seas. 


NEW- YORK  CANTON  TEA 
CO.'S  Dej  At,  No.  72  Crtnal-st, 
New  Orleans.    S.  H.  Page,  Agent 


®rnnk0. 


HN.  PETERS  fc  CO.,  Nu  11 
•  Cunal-tl.,  N.  O.,  Manufactur- 
er-, Wholps^le  ard  Retail  Dealers  in 
Trunks  Carpel  Bngs,  Valises,  and 
Indi  I  Uiibber  (lOods. 


fi|)l)olster0. 


I[^     SF.IG.NOURET  «c   CO..   \5x^- 
•  hol-tery  and  Furniture  Ware- 
\  house,  144  Hoyal-streel.  N.O.    Con 
st.ititly  on    hand   a  pencnil   nssort- 
iiient  of  rich  Household  Furniinrc. 


0later0. 


IYALL,  DAVIDSON  &  CO.. 
J  Sinters.  Im|M)rters  and  Dexler^ 
in  Slates,  t^late  ^\h\\%.  and  Ent'lish 
Ridge  Tiles,  No.  IM  Cnm|>-»t..  N.  O. 


Soap  anlr  (Handles. 


Vs.    HANSKLL    &    SONS, 
•     Phil  idulphin. 
II.  H.  HANSELL  &.  BROTHERS 
ddlery.  24  Maguzine-st.,  N.  O. 

I  WITH  iL  BROTHERS,  Whole- 
^  sale  and  Ret;til  Dealers  in  Sad- 
!s  and  Harness  of  every  kind  and 
iliiy,  and  Agents  for  the  Union 
(lia  Rubber  Co.,  and  Bn<«ton  Belt- 
\  Co..  for  the  s.-ile  of  their  (Mtent 
iia  Rubber  Goods.  No.  50  and  52 
mrnon-street.  New-Orleans. 


PK.  BARNES  &  CO.  South- 
•  ern  Soap  and  Admianline 
("andle  Factory,  Rartholoniy-*'reet. 
Third  Munirip  ility.  New  Orleans. 
Office,  No.  57  Tchoupitoulas-street. 


0team-SI)ip0. 


TEXAS  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 
M.AIL  LINE  OF  LOW-1'KES 
SURE  STEAM  SHIPS.  Lui.su.na 
— Mexico  —  f^ialveston  —  Pahnetto — 
Glolie — Vficht.  Harris^  &  Morgan. 
No.  79  Tchoupltoulas-st..  N.  O. 


BROOKLYN  WAREHOUSE 
COMPANY,  iipposlto Third  Mu- 
nicipality. New  Orleans,  liaving  spa- 
cioui  Warehouses  and  Wharves, 
fronting  1800  feet  on  the  river,  are 
prepared    to   receive   and    forward 


13  MALLARD.  Upholsterer,  67 
.  •  Rt»yal-si..  N.O.  Const-mtlyon 
hind  a  fine  as^irtnient  of  Fancj 
Furniture  from  Piirl<,  I^ookingC^la^s- 
es.  Fancy  t.hlna.  Clocks,  and  Win- 
dow Shades.  Arii>tic  Bronze,  6tc. 


iDatcljes, 


\roUNG  iL  CO..  (late  Nchori  A. 
Yoiinp.)  Imjmrter*  ar.rl  D».'aUT> 
ill  Jewelry,  Fine  Watches,  Silver 
Ware.  Fancy  (Joods,  fcc.  &r.,  N»».  8 
Camp  street  New  Orleans. 


Illine0,  Ui,  3mporter0 


BURROWS   &  OSTROM,  Com 
mission  Merchai.is  and  Agent 
for  the  sale  of  Foreign  Wine-*  and 
Rramiie^i,  iii)  Nulchez-.^lreel,  N.  O. 

SEWELL  T.  TAYLOR.  Imp  <rt' v 
ol  Wines  and    Liqnur!^,    No.  1^ 
Royal-fetreet.  New  Orlojtns. 


iUoobeu  Vticivt. 


BEEBE  h.  CO  ,  ja 
St.  NO.,  n 
Ware.  Cordage,  j\ 
ments,  ^. 


.-«\.><i«-2 
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MOBILE,  ALA. 


I3ook0. 


THOS.  J.  CARVER  &  CO..  Book- 
sellers, Stationers,  Blank  Book 
\fanufacturers,  and  Agf^nts  for  the 
Tuscaloosa  Paper  RIllI,  38  Daiiphine- 
street,  Mobile. 


}3oot0  anb  0l)Oie0. 


Ms.  STETSON  k,  CO.,  VVholc- 
•  sale  Dealen  in  Boots,  Shoes 
and  Hats,  2.1  St.  Francis-street. 


€axvxa%t9. 


f^  EO.  R.  'I'UTTI.E  &  CO.,  9  St. 
VT  MicliNel  and  12  St.  Fmncls-st,, 
Mobile.  Mnnufirmrrrs  and  Dealers 
in  Carrlnges  of  every  doicripiion. 


MOBILE    COACH    Warehouse, 
27  St.    Francls-sireet.   Mobile. 
W.  Carrington,  Carriage  Dealer. 


€lotl)tng. 


HE.NRY  STODDART  &  CO.. 
Wholesale  and  Ketall  Dealers 
in  Clolhlng,  Russet  Ilropms,  HnU. 
Boots  and  Shoes,  corner  Conti  and 
Water-streets,  Mobile. 


CB.  DICKINSON.  Wholesale 
•  and  Retail  Dealer  in  Clothing, 
Hats,  Caps,  Trunks,  fcc,  nt  Ailing 
&,  Co.'s  old  stand,  5  St.  Francis-st. 


€ommi00ion  i)llercl)'0. 


SLOLTGH,  ELSTON  Sl  CO.,  Cot- 
ton  Factors,   20   C^mmerce-st., 
Mobile. 


AK.  ic  W.  J.  LED  YARD,  Cot- 
•  ton  Factors,  81^  Commerce- 
street,  Mobile. 

FONTAINE   &    DENT,    Cotton 
Factorg,  Mobile. 
B.  B.  Fontaine,    Dennis  Dent. 


RP.  HOWELL,  General  Com- 
•  mission  Merchant,  75  and  77 
Water-«t^  Mobile.  Northern  ftn«l 
Western  Produce,  Butter,  Lard, 
Cheese,  &c.  &c.  Brooms,  Wood 
and  Willow  Ware,  Frushes,  fcc. 


ALEX.  FLASH  ic  SON,  Com- 
mission Merchants,  and  Whole- 
sale dealers  in  Western  Produce.  28 
St.  Michael-«t.,  Mobile. 

WJ.  JOHNSON,  Commission 
•  Merchant  and  Wholesale 
Dealer  In  W^estern  Produce,  £0,  95 
and  97  Water-street,  Mobile. 


1JIDWARD  C.  CENTRE  k,  Co., 
Ij  cor.  Conti  and  Commerce  sts.. 
Mobile,  General  Commission,  and 
Shipping  Merchants  Rnd  Collecting 
Agents.  Importers  of  Tinplate,  Cop- 
per Banca,  Tin,  Sheet  Iron  and 
Win.  Agents  of  Boston.  New  York, 
'aad  Philadelphia  line  of  PackeU. 


WOODRUFF  &HUNTINGTON, 
Commission  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers'  Agents,  13,  15  and 
17  Water-street,  Mobile. 

HK.  FETTYPLACE,  Commls- 
•  sion    Merchant,    37    St.   Mi- 
chael-sU,  cor.  Royal,  Mobile. 

SL  &  1. 1.  JONES,  Auctioneers 
•  and  General  CommLsslon  Mer- 
chants. Also  Agents  for  the  sale 
of  Virginia  manufactured  Tobacco. 
Mobile. 

.      — — • 

DORRAN'CE  &  SONS,  Auction- 
eers   and     Commission    Mer- 
chants, Mobile. 


MARSHALL  &  SON,  Auction- 
eers and  General  Commission 
Merchants,  23  and  25  Water-street, 
Mobile. 


Oa3tterricoti3pi0t0. 


I    BARNES,  Daguerrean  Artist, 
'•  48  Dauphine-Rt..  Mobile. 


Jllenti0t0. 


SIIAW  &.  SAVIER,   Dentists,  87 
it,  89  Dauphine-st.,  Mobile. 


?Drnggi0t. 


C"<  i:o.  COSTER  &  CO.,  Whole- 
Jf  sale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Drug?".  Me«licines.  Chemicals.  Fancy 
S«wps.  Bni»hes.  Combs,  Perl^umery, 
Garden  Seeds,  tec,  67  Duuphine-st., 
Mobile. 


(^  ARNER,  NEVILL&CO.,  Deal- 
X  ers  in  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Dry  Goods,  No.  17  St  Francis-sL, 
Mobile. 


PEI^EG  BROWN  tc  CO.,  Dealers 
in   Foreign  and  Domestic  Dry 
Goods,  No.  21  St.  Francis-st. 


Jciiug  ®oob0. 


FBROMBERG,  Importer  and 
■  Dealer  in  Fancy  Goods,  Music, 
and  Musical  Instruments.  Sole  agent 
for  J.  Chickering's  Piano  Fortes,  38 
Dauphine-st.,  Mobile. 


ISAAC  BRYAN.  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Dealer  in  French.  English, 
and  German  Goods,  Tortoise  Shells, 
Ivorj-.  Horn.  Wood,  and  Metal 
Comlis,  &c.  &c.  35  Dauphine-st. 


Jurnitun. 


KELLY  k,  ALLEN,  Dealers  in 
Furniture.  Feather  Beds.  Mat- 
trasses.  Looking  Glasses.  Carpeting. 
Oil    Cloth.     Cednr-Ware,     Willow 
Ware.  Window    Shades,  Curtains, 
I  ^M  %  Water-st.,  Mobile. 


JOHN  BOWEN,  Dealer  In  Furni- 
ture of  all  kinds.  Upholstery 
Goods,  Carpeting,  Looking  Glasses,j 
Piano  Fortes,  and  also  Sash,  Doon< 
and  Blinds,  30  Water-aL,  Mobile.     I 


j^arbroare. 


MOBILE  IRON  STORE,  Dadefc 
Reynolds,  Mill  Rocks,  Boltini; 
Cloths,  Slill  Gear,  Bar  Iron,  iliil 
Irons,  and  Hardware  generally,  SS 
Water-st 


OMAZANGE  ic  CO.,  comer  of 
•  Commerce  and  Exchange  st«.. 
Mobile,  Importers  of  Bar  Iron,  Mill 
Rocks,  Bolting  Cloth,  Mill  Gear.! 
Hardware,  and  Cutlery  generally, 
Agricultural  Implements. 

ALABAMA  IRON  STORE.- 
MULLANY  &.  CO.,  24  Water  i 
street  Mobile,  Imiiorters  of  Hard-j 
ware  and  Cutlery,  Mill  Rocks,  Bvj 
Iron,  Mill  Gear,  &c. 


HU  REYNOLDS,  Direct  Iiih 
■  porter  and  General  Dealer  in 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Hardware  azul 
Cutlery,  Bar  Iron,  Steel,  Nails,  .\xes. 
Chains,  Ploughs  and  House  Fumi»li| 
ing  Goods,  60,  62  and  64  Water-sU 
Mobile. 


C)ats. 


GA.  ARNOLD,  7  St  Fn»ncis-st| 
•  Mobile,  sign  of  the  big  r«*"l 
Hat  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  m, 
Hats,  Caps,  Corntn,  Bonnets,  I'lO" 
brellas,  Band-Boxes,  &c. 


£au)ger0,  ^c. 


HALL  ic  OWEN,  Attomep  *t 
Law.    Richard  B.  Owen,  U.»- 
Commissioner,  Mobile,  Ala. 


0l)ip  (Jll)anbler5.  ^ 

JH.  CHICK  &  CO.,  Dealers  in 
■  Ship  Chandlery,  Groceries.  Sh'P 
and  Steamboat  Stores.  Paints,  Oik. 
Tarred  and  Manilla  Cordage,  AtCt  * 
and  88  Commerce-st 

iDatcl)e0,  Uc. 

J  AMES  CONNING,  Dealer  in  fiK 
Clocks,  Watches,  Jewelry',  SU 
ver  and  Plated  Ware.  Guns,  Pistoli 
Military  and  Fancy  Goods,  kc  kt^ 
16  Dauphine-st,  Mobiks. 


J  A.  L'HOMMEDIEU,  Dealer  iB,' 
■  fine  Clocks,  Watches,  Jewelry! 
Silver  and  Plated  Ware,  Guns,  Pis  [ 
tols,  military  and  Fancy  Goods,  ^Cl 
ice,  16  Dauphine  St,  Mobila. 


KN  APP  it  LESLIE. «  Dnnphi»»e 
St,  Mobile.  Dealers  in  Wntch 
ea,  Jewelry,  Silver  Ware  Cutlery 
and  Fancy  Goods. 
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MOYXMESTS  OV  BLUOOTT,    WILKINSON    AND  OAYOSO— O&GlinZATIOH  OF 

MISSISSIPPI   TEBBITORT. 

Ths  Spanish  king  ordered  liberal  grants  of  land  to  be  offered  to  all 
emigrants  from  the  territories  now  comprising  Kentucky  and  Ten* 
nessee,  to  the  Spanish  provinces.  Under  this  liberal  system,  numer- 
ous settlements  were  made  by  Americans  in  Upper  Louisiana,  as  weU 
as  in  the  province  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  bdow  the  mouth 
of  the  Yazoo.  The  Spanish  governor,  in  the  meantime,  was  instruct- 
ed to  use  all  means  of  effecting  a  political  union  between  the  Spanish 
provinces  and  the  western  people  of  the  United  States.  This  policy 
continued  two  years,  and  thus  delayed  all  danger,  during  that  period, 
of  an  invasion  of  Louisiana  by  the  north-western  settlers ; — ^but^  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  Guardoquoi,  the  Spanish  minister,  suddenly 
re-enacted  the  revenue  laws,  and  seizures  and  confiscations,  fines  and 
imprisonment,  were  recommenced  with  such  rigor,  as  again  to  rouse 
the  resentment  of  the  western  people,  and  render  an  immediate  inva» 
non  of  the  Spanish  provinces  a  popular  measure. 

An  extensive  conflagration  occurred  at  this  moment  at  New- 
Orleans,  and  the  distress  and  want  consequent  upon  it  compelled  the 
governor  to  release  all  prisoners,  restore  their  property,  and  rescind 
all  commercial  restrictions,  in  order  to  induce  the  western  traders  to 
supply  the  city  with  provisions.  At  the  same  time  donations  of  land 
were  made  to  all  emigrants ;  and  many  Americans,  lured  by  this  gen- 
erosity, settled  in  the  Natchez  district  and  elsewhere  within  the  Span- 
ish territory.  i 

The  census  of  1788  showed  an  aggregate  population,  in  Louisiana 
and  West  Florida,  of  42,611  souls,  being  an  mcrease  of  10,000  in 
three  years.    This  included  the  importation  of  Acadians  and  Spei^. 

*  Continiwd  firom  Maj  NOb 
41  VOL.  XL 
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iards,  before  mentioned;  the  remainder  were  Americans.     Of  tl 
whole  population  there  were — free  whites,  19,445  ;  free  colored  per- 
sons, 1,701 ;  slaves,  21,465. 

In  September,  1788,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  require  from  Spain  a  full  concession  of  the  right 
claimed  by  the  western  people,  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis 
sissippi.  Accordingly,  Congress  resolved  that  "  the  free  navigatioi 
of  the  Mississippi  is  a  clear  and  essential  right  of  the  Unite( 
States,  and  that  the  same  ought  to  be  considered  and  supported 
such."  The  American  ministers  were  charged  specially  to  negotiat 
for  the  surrender  of  West  Florida,  near  the  Mississippi,  and  the  whoh 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  to  the  se&,  provided  the  free  use  of  the  rivei 
through  Louisiana  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained.  But  the  Spanish" 
ministers  showed  little  inclination  to  relinquish  any  portion  of  this 
territory,  and  not  only  delayed  all  negotiation,  but  instigated  the 
Creek  and  other  Indian  tribes  to  a  violation  of  their  treaties  wit" 
the  United  States,  and  to  acts  of  violence,  with  the  view  of  preventing;^  -8 
any  future  settlements  within  the  South-western  Territory.  Spanis 
posts  and  garrisons  occupied  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  i 
high  up  as  Memphis,  and  the  Spanish  authorities  had  organized  th( 
militia  of  Louisiana,  with  the  view  of  defending  every  position 
sumed  by  Spain  against  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  large 
American  forces  were  concentrated  on  the  Ohio,  and  the  Spanish  gov—" 
emor  had  every  reason  to  fear  that  an  army,  flushed  with  victory  in  the 
north-west,  would  descend  upon  the  first  spring  flood  of  the  Ohio  an< 
Mississippi  rivers,  and  invade  Louisiana.  The  President  of  the 
ted  States  had  himself  authorized  and  encouraged  preparations  foi^^^^' 
such  a  conflict.  At  this  juncture,  Spain  became  embarrassed  by  het^^^J 
European  wars,  and  dreading  hostilities  against  Louisiana,  intimat 
a  disposition  to  settle  the  points  in  controversy  ;  General  Washing- 
ton immediately  dispatched  Thomas  Pinckney,  as  minister  plenij^ 
tentiary  to  Madrid,  and  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1795,  a  treat] 
was  signed,  adjusting  all  subjects  of  dispute.  By  this  treaty,  the 
31st  parallel  of  north  latitude  was  recognized  as  the  northern  boun( 
ry  of  the  Spanish  possessions,  and  Spain  agreed,  within  six  months, 
withdraw  her  troops  and  garrisons  from  the  territory  north  of 
boundary.  It  was  further  stipulated,  that  the  people  of  the  Unit 
States  should  use  the  port  of  New-Orleans  as  a  place  of  deposit  foi^^^^' 
produce  and  merchandise,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  export 
same  free  of  all  duty.  This  treaty  was  duly  ratified  by  the  Senate 
the  United  States,  and  the  President  commenced  preparations  to 
its  stipulations  into  efl*ect,  such  as  surveying  the  boundary  line, 
forcing  neutrality  among  the  Indians,  d^. 

•This  treaty  had  the  effect  of  arresting  a  scheme  which  the  citizei 
of  Georgia  had  conceived,  of  expelling  aJl  the  Spaniards  from  the 
ritory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  north  of  the  31st  parallel  o/ 
latitude,  and  also  led  to  the  repeal  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 
Georgia,  incorporating  the  Mississippi  Company,  and  granting  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  within  the  disputed  territory.     It  will  be  here- 
after  perceived  that  this  whole  territory  was  afterwards  ceded  by 
Georgia  to  the  United  States,  April  24th,  1802. 
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Hie  treaty  of  Madrid  provided  for  the  appointment  by  Spain  of  a 
t»mmissioncr  to  meet  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  United  States, 
within  six  months  afler  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to  ascertain  and 
fix  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Spanish  province,  that  is,  the  31st 
parallel  of  latitude.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  due  time, 
appointed  Col.  Andrew  Ellicott  as  the  American  commissioner,  and 
Don  Manuel  Gayoso  de  Semos  was  also  appointed  commissioner  of 
Spain,  under  the  orders  of  Baron  de  Carondelet,  governor-general  of 
jQiiisiana.     Gayoso  was  then  governor  of  the  Natchez  district. 

In  September,  1796,  Col.  Ellicott  left  Philadelphia  for  Natchez, 
nd  obtaining  at  Pittsburg  thirty  woodsmen  armed  with  rifles,  de- 
fended the  Ohio  in  a  barge ;  but  owing  to  low  water  and  ice,  he 
id  not  reach  Natchez  till  the  24th  day  of  February,  1797.  Before 
lis  time  he  had  been  overtaken  by  an  additional  military  escort  of 
lirty  men,  but  at  the  request  of  Gayoso,  left  the  whole  escort  of 
ixty  men  at  the  Bayou  Pierre.  After  an  interview  between  Col.  Elli- 
ott and  Gayoso,  the  latter  reluctantly  consented  to  fix  the  19th  day 
f  March  as  the  day  on  which  both  commissioners  should  repair  to 
^ayou  Tunica,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  and  defining  the  boun- 
lary. 

Col.  Ellicott  hoisted  the  American  flag  on  an  eminence,  near  Fori 
'anmure,  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city  of  Natchez,  and  ascer- 
ained  by  observation  that  his  position  was  about  39  miles  north  of 
he  31st  deg.  of  north  latitude.  The  governor-general,  Carondelet,  was, 
n  the  meantime,  duly  notified  of  his  arrival,  as,  by  the  terms  of 
jrayoso's  appointment,  Carondelet  was  to  be  present,  and  direct 
^he  Spanish  commissioners  in  ascertaining  and  defining  the  bound- 
ary. But  Carondelet  evaded  the  appointment  on  the  plea  of  impor- 
tant business  at  New-Orleans,  and  tried  to  induce  Col.  Ellicott  to 
visit  that  city.  The  American  commissioner  declined  the  invitation, 
and  ordered  his  military  escort,  under  Lieutenant  M'Leary,  from 
the  Bayou  Pierre  to  Natchez,  at  which  point  they  arrived  on  the  16th 
March,  '97.  Having  encamped  near  Col.  Ellicott's  flag,  the  com-  * 
mandant  soon  after  formally  demanded  the  surrender  of  Fort  Pan- 
mure  to  the  American  troops.  Gayoso,  who  had  hitherto  feigned 
preparations  to  abandon  the  fort,  now  suddenly  returned  all  the 
stores  and  artillery  into  it  by  night,  and  placed  it  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence ;  he  also,  soon  after,  proceeded  to  strengthen  the  forts  at 
Natchez  and  Walnut  Hills,  by  reinforcements  from  New-Orleans. 
Upon  a  protest  against  these  perfidious  measures,  by  the  American 
commissioner,  Gayoso  declared  that  they  were  prompted  by  appre- 
hensions of  Indian  hostilities,  and  of  an  invasion  of  Louisiana  by  the 
British  troops  from  Canada.  In  order  to  convince  Col.  Ellicott  of  the 
truth  of  the  first  pretext,  Gayoso  caused  swarms  of  drunken  Indians 
to  parade  with  drawn  knives  and  threatening  gestures  before  the 
American  camp,  and  in  order  to  conciliate  Uiem,  Colonel  E.  was 
compelled  to  distribute  rations  and  presents  among  them.  For  the 
last  pretext,  there  seemed  afterwards  to  have  been  some  foundation,  as 
there  is  no  doubt  an  invasion  of  Louisiana  was  contemplated  bv 
Canadians,  and  influential  men  in  the  United  States,  among  wV^rvd. 
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%as  a  United  States  senator  from  Tennessee.  But  Col.  Ellicott  taw 
in  these  measures  only  a  determination  to  postpone  the  surrender  of 
the  territory,  under  the  hope  that  some  circumstance  might  happen 
which  would  restore  this  valuable  region  to  Spain.  All  hopes  of  in- 
ducing the  western  people  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  genend 
government  and  unite  with  Spain,  had  not  been  abandoned.  A 
Spanish  agent  was  again  sent  to  Kentucky  to  sound  public  men  ob 
this  subject,  and  stir  up  disaffection  to  the  United  States  in  the  West; 
and  the  death  of  General  Wayne,  by  which  General  Wilkinson,  wbo 
was  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  this  design,  had  been  advanced  to 
the  command  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  gave  fresh  encourage- 
ment to  these  hopes. 

The  American  commissioner  became  much  incensed,  and  an  an* 
gry  correspondence  commenced  between  him  and  Gayoso.      Tik%  ^ 

people  of  the  district,  fearing  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  surrendei 
the  territory,  shared  in  the  excitement  and  indignation  of  the  Ame- 
rican commissioner.  The  latter  maintained  his  position,  anxiously 
expecting  an  advanced  guard  of  American  troops  from  Fort  Massac ; 
a  detachment  of  forty  men,  descending  from  this  point,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Percy  Smith  rope,  arrived  at  Walnut  Hills  early  in  April, 
'97,  and  encamped  near  the  Spanish  fort  at  that  point  On  the 
17th  April,  Col.  Ellicott  having  learned  his  arrival,  required  him  to 
advance  to  his  relief  without  delay  ;  and  oh  the  24th  April,  Lieutenant 
Pope,  with  his  detachment,  arrived  at  Natchez,  and  was  escorted  to 
the  American  camp  by  Lieutenant  M'Leary's  company. 

Gayoso  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  presence  of  the  Ame- 
rican troops,  and  urged  their  removal  to  several  points ;  but  the 
American  commissioner  resolved  to  maintain  his  position,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Pope  proceeded  to  the  completion  of  the  entrenchments  of 
his  camp.     He  also  strengthened  himself  by  voluntary  enlistments,  ^ 

and  by  the  apprehension  of  some  deserters  from  the  north-western  f 

army,  who  were  found  among  the  'Spaniards.  i 

In  a  few  weeks  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Spaniards  had  sent  [ 

emissaries  to  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians,  with  instructions  to  i 

excite  their  resentment  against  the  American  forces.     This  cause,  to-  f 

gether  with  the  perfidy  of  the  Spaniards  in  deferring  the  fulfilment 
of  the  treaty,  greatly  excited  the  people.  There  were  now  four 
thousand  Americans  residing  north  of  the  stipulated  boundary,  im- 
patient for  the  departure  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  federal  authority.  Many  were  ready  to  capture 
Fort  Panmure,  and  drive  out  the  Spanish  authorities  by  force. 
These  citizens  inhabited  the  region  extending  north  from  the  bound- 
ary to  Bayou  Pierre,  and  thence  east  to  the  sources  of  this  stream, 
and  of  Cole's  Creek,  St.  Catharine,  Hemochitto  and  Buffalo. 

The  governor-general  endeavored  to  allay  this  excitement,  by 
issuing  a  proclamation  on  the  24th  of  May,  declaring  that  the 
country  would  be  surrendered  afler  the  danger  of  British  invasion 
had  passed  away.  But  this,  instead  of  calming,  inflamed  the  public 
mind  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  excitement. 

At  length,  Gayoso  declared  that  he  had  received  instractiooi 
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'from  Cftrondelet  to  remove  the  artilleiy  and  military  stores  from  all 
the  forts  north  of  the  stipulated  boundary.  Thus  open  violence 
was  prevented  until  the  9th  day  of  June,  when  an  American  citi- 
zen, a  Baptist  preacher,  was  seized  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and 
placed  in  the  stocks,  within  the  fort.  Hie  people  flew  to  arms,  and 
compelled  the  Spanish  commandant,  and  his  principal  officers  and 
their  families,  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the  fort.  Military 
companies  were  immediately  organized — officers  chosen  to  command 
them — and,  in  a  few  hours,  the  Spanish  authority  was  virtually  over- 
thrown. 

At  the  same  time.  Lieutenant  Pope  issued  an  address,  calling  on  all 
the  citizens  to  assert  their  rights,  and  pledging  himself  to  protect 
them  from  every  act  of  hostility. 

A  large  concourse  of  people  met  at  Beadi's,  on  the  Nashville  road, 
on  the  20th  day  of  June ;  and  af^r  free  discussion,  appointed  a 
**  committee  of  public  safety,"  consisting  of  seven  prominent  men, 
to  conduct  future  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  authorities.  Tlie 
consent  of  this  committee  was  declared  to  be  necessary  to  the  va- 
lidity of  every  Spanish  edict. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  Gayoso  desired  and  obtained  an  interview 
with  the  American  commissioner,  at  Captain  Miner's  house,  to 
which  place  he  made  his  way  from  the  fort,  secretly,  through  cane- 
brakes  and  a  com  field,  to  the  back  door,  and  thence  to  the  parlor, 
in  such  a  state  of  humiliation  as  deeply  affiscted  Colonel  Ellicott. 
Here  he  met  the  committee — recognized  their  representative  capaci- 
ty— ^acceded  to  their  demands  of  amnesty  to  the  citizens  who  had 
revolted — and  of  their  exemption  from  service  in  tiie  Spanish  mi- 
litia, except  in  cases  of  riot  or  Indian  hostilities.  These  concessions 
all  tended  greatly  to  allay  the  popular  excitement. 

Mistrusting  the  fidelity  of  one  of  the  "  committee,"*  Colonel  El- 
licott persuaded  the  governor  to  dissolve  it,  and  to  authorize  the 
election  of  a  permanent  one  in  its  stead.  Accordingly,  a  new  com- 
mittee of  nine  members  was  elected  in  July,  by  virtue  of  Spanish 
authority,  to  be  "  permanent"  in  its  duration.  This  committee  was 
the  finishing  stroke  to  Spanish  authority  and  jurisdiction. 

During  die  ensuing  autumn.  Col.  Ellicott  removed  his  camp  to  the 
present  site  of  the  town  of  Washington,  seven  miles  N.  E.  of  Natchez, 
and  returned  to  Natchez  on  tiie  27th  of  September.  On  the  26th  July 
preceding,  Gayoso,  having  been  appointed  governor-general  of  Louis- 
iana, departed  for  New-Orleans  ;  but  previously  appointed  Capt. 
Stephen  Minor  temporary  commandant  of  Fort  Panmure.  Soon  after- 
wards. Col.  Grandpr6  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  at  Natchez, 
but  at  the  request  of  the  permanent  committee,  never  appeared  there, 
and  Capt.  Minor  continuc^d  to  exercise  the  duties  of  that  office.    Har- 


*  The  members  of  the  first  committee  were,  Joseph  Bernard,  Judffe  Peter  B. 
Bnien,  Daniel  Clarke,  Gabriel  Benoist,  PhiUnder  Smith,  Isaac  GailTard,  Rog«r 
Dixon,  William  Ratliff,  and  Frederick  Kimball.  Of  these,  F.  Kimball  w«i 
suspected.  An  active  opponent  of  the  measures  of  Colonel  Ellicott,  was 
Colonel  Anthony  Hutehens. 
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mony  having  been  thus  restored,  Lieutenant  Pope  had  retired  with  his 
command,  to  the  more  healthy  position  at  Washington,  as  above 
related. 

General  Wilkinson  having  learned  the  delay  of  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties in  evacuating  the  forts  north  of  the  boundary,  dispatched  Capt. 
Isaac  Guion,  a  revolutionary  officer  of  experience  and  sound  sense, 
and  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  President,  with  a  detachment  of 
troops,  to  assume  the  command  at  Natchez.  He  arrived  in  Decem- 
ber, and  assumed  the  command.  At  first  he  treated  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities with  respect,  but  discovering  that,  without  any  good  reason, 
they  were  still  inclined  to  delay  the  evacuation  of  the  forts  and  the 
survey  of  the  line  of  demarcation,  he  became  impatient,  and  resolved 
to  take  the  fort  by  assault.  But  on  the  23d  March,  1798,  Fort  No- 
gales,  at  Wahiut  Hills,  was  evacuated,  and  the  troops  descended 
thence  to  Natchez.  Here  they  remained,  studiously  concealing  the 
time  of  their  departure ;  and  Capt.  Guion  declared,  that  the  first  day  of 
April  should  not  witness  the  Spanish  garrison  within  the  fort. 

On  the  29th  March,  at  midnight,  the  Spaniards  sent  their  artillery 
and  stores  aboard  their  boats,  and  about  four  o'clock,  on  the  morning 
of  the  1st  April,  the  troops  marched  from  the  fort  to  the  river  bank. 
Before  daylight  they  had  embarked,  and  had  proceeded  several  miles 
on  their  voyage  to  New-Orleans,  No  farewell  salute  honored  their 
stealthy  departure.  Col.  EUicott  alone,  suspecting  their  intention, 
rose  early,  and  walking  towards  the  fort,  entered  its  open  gates  just 
afler  the  rearguard  had  passed  out  of  it,  and  from  the  parapet  witnessed 
all  their  movements,  till  the  whole  flotilla  was  out  of  sight. 

All  cause  for  delaying  the  survey  of  the  line  of  demarcation  ha\dng 
been  now  removed,  Gayoso  appointed  Capt.  Stephen  Minor  and  Sir 
William  Dunbar  commissioners  of  Spain,  who,  with  Col.  EUicott^ 
repaired  to  Bayou  Tunica,  six  miles  below  Fort  Adams ;  and  on  the 
2 1st  of  May,  1798,  having  been  joined  by  Governor  Gayoso,  they 
proceeded  to  mark  the  line  as  far  as  East  Florida,  the  survey  through 
which,  owing  to  Indian  disturbances,  was  not  made  till  the  following 
year. 

In  the  meantime  Congress  had  erected  the  territory,  surrendered 
by  Spain,  into  a  territorial  government,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Mis- 
sissippi Territory."     Its  boundaries  were  the  Mississippi  on  the  west^ 
the  81st^  of  latitude  on  the  south,  a  line  drawn  due  east  from  the^ 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  to  Chattahoochee  River  on  the  north,  and  on  the^ 
east  by  said  Chattahoochee  River. 

Winthrop  Sergeant,  former  Secretary  of  the  North-western  Terri- 
tory under  Governor  St.  Clair,  was  appointed  the  first  governor  of  the 
Mississippi  Territory.     He  arrived  at  Natchez  on  the  6th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1798,  and  on  the  26th  day  of  the  same  month,  General  Wilkin- 
son arrived  with  the  federal  army.* 


*  Monette  says,  that  the  governor  was  accompanied  by  the  territorial  Judges.  This,  it 
will  hereafter  be  perceived,  in  Governor  Sargeant's  letters,  is  an  error.  The  govemorhid 
not  even  a  secretary,  and  wrote  out  with  his  own  hand  the  archives  of  the  territory. 

The  act  of  Apru  7th,  1798,  organising  the  Mississippi  Territory,  was  very  brief.  It 
■imply  applied  to  the  territory  the  act  and  ordinance  establishing  government  in  the 
Noith- western  Territory,  "except  the  last  article  of  the  ordinance,"  &c.,  which  excluded 
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Governor  Sargeant  fixed  his  residence  near  Natchez,  and  proceeded 
to  organize  the  federal  government. 

At  this  point,  the  archives  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  now  pre- 
served in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  at  Jackson,  commence, 
and  the  next  number  of  this  history  will  be  drawn  chiefly  from  that 
authentic  source. 

Hitherto  I  have  drawn  my  material  from  Monette,  whose  state- 
ments 1  found,  on  examination,  to  concur  with  those  of  other  writers 
on  the*  same  subject,  with  the  advantage  of  having  the  information 
contained  in  these  different  depositories  collected  into  one.  I  have 
separated  the  matters  connected  with  the  territorial  history  of  Mis- 
sissippi from  those  relating  to  Louisiana,  with  which  they  were  mixed 
up,  and  changed  the  order  and  the  language  in  which  they  were  nar- 
rated by  Monette,  only  with  the  view  of  greater  brevity  and  perspi- 
ouity. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"We  have  Hitherto  stated  that  the  democratic  friend  of  Maj.  Otley, 
^who  was  the  benefactor  of  Carroll,  had  two  sons,  upon  whom  he  be- 
stowed the  care  of  moral  and  intellectual  training :  the  latter,  the  best 
the  country  could  afford,  and  the  former,  such  as  sprang  from  his 
position  in  society — the  gravest  advice  and  the  best  example.  The 
old  Jeffersonian  democrat  was  called  "  Short-lived  Birch,"  from  the 
promise,  during  a  long  life,  that  every  year  would  be  his  last.  His 
torrent  of  continuous  talk  was  in  striking  contrast  to  his  debilitated 
frapie.  He  was  a  frail  and  delicate  hydrant,  perpetually  pouring  out 
an  almost  uninterrupted  flow  of  conversation  of  the  disputatious 
character.  To  those  who  took  no  delight  in  controversy,  he  was  a 
living  terror,  notwithstanding  he  was  regarded,  aside  from  the  din  and 
terror  of  his  ceaseless  conversational  display,  as  one  possessed  of 
eminent  personal  and  private  virtues.  No  one  could  contend  with 
him,  with  any  measure  of  success,  comparable  to  that  which  attended 
the  conflict  with  Maj.  Otley.  The  Major  had  found  out  his  assailable 
points  and  his  sore  places,  and  by  dexterously  touching  them,  with 
the  hot  iron  of  quiet,  unmitigated  sarcasm,  from  the  employment  of 
which  the  Major  had  the  hardihood  never  to  flinch,  he  managed  to 
throw  the  kind  Mr.  Birch  into  a  fit  of  the  asthma ;  and  during  the 
interlude,  would  pour  in  a  broadside,  that  would  usually  delight 
the  spectators,  and  fill  them  with  admiration  at  the  skill  of  the  logi- 
cian.    From  this  state  of  partial  hors  du  combat,  his   democratic 

inrolnntary  servitude.  It  further  provided  for  the  future  division  of  the  territory  into  two 
districts,  at  the  discretion  of  Congress.  It  also  saved  to  Georgia  her  right,  and  the  right 
uf  any  person  or  persons,  to  the  jurisdiction  or  soil  of  the  territory.  It  also  prohihited  toe 
importation  of  slaves  into  the  territory,  from  any  port  without  the  limitt  of  the  United 
8tates. 

It  does  not  seem  that  Georgia  interposed  any  such  objection  to  this  act  of  legislation  by 
the  federal  government  over  her  territory,  as  Texas  recently  did  to  the  establishment  of  a 
territorial  government  by  federal  authority,  over  that  portion  of  New  Mexico  claimed  by 
her.    Yet  the  claim  of  Georgia  to  the  soil  was  undispated,  while  that  of  Texas  was  not. 
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antagonist  would  be  finally  restored,  under  the  influence  of  his 
recovered  volubility,  which,  like  a  steady  and  continued  rain,  finally 
brought  him  quietude  and  a  full  sail.  But  these  important  per- 
sonages do  not  occupy  very  important  places  in  this  story,  only  so 
far  as  that  Maj.  Otley  was  the  grandfather  of  Ellen  Teadriver,  and 
Mr.  Short-lived  Birch  was  the  father  of  the  two  young  gentlemen  to 
whom  we  have  referred,  and  of  the  younger  of  whom  much  has  yet 
to  be  said.  No  two  brothers  were  more  unlike.  Edmund,  the  elder, 
was  a  staid  and  respectable  personage,  who  took  to  the  ministry, 
settled  in  the  town  near  which  he  was  bom,  and  became  a  valuable 
character.  The  other  brother  was  the  reverse  of  all  this ;  he  was 
wild,  dissipated  and  frolicsome.  Named  William,  by  his  parents, 
he  was  yet  universally  called  "  Short-lived  Birch,  Junior,"  for  a  very 
different  and  much  less  creditable  reason  than  had  given  the  name  to 
his  &ther.  He  received  the  name,  because  it  was  generally  predicted 
that  somebody  would  soon  kill  him,  or  that  he  would  soon  be  hanged. 
Young  Short-lived,  or  "  Short-lived,  Junior,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  was  very  deficient  in  precise  views  of  the  moral  law.  He  was 
fond  of  fishing,  hunting,  gaming,  frolicing,  and  every  species  of  wild 
adventure.     We  will  give  a  specimen  of  one  of  his  wild  frolics : 

He  had  been  paying  some  marked  attentions  to  a  young  lady, 
whose  father  lived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town.  Upon  one  occaaon, 
as  he  was  entering  this  gentleman's  house,  he  met  him  at  the  door, 
and  told  him  to  take  himself  off;  that  he  did  not  wish  him  to  continue 
his  visits ;  "  and  if  you  do,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  bring  the  general  pre- 
diction in  your  case  to  a  speedy  fulfilment.  Now,  go  sir,  and  never 
let  your  step  enter  this  door  again."  Short-lived,  Junior,  departed, 
vowing  vengeance.  Assisted  by  some  of  his  companions,  who  dis- 
guised themselves,  he  took  occasion,  some  time  after,  as  the  gentle- 
man was  returning  home  from  town,  to  be  prepared  for  him,  as  he 
passed  a  retired  part  of  the  wood.  They  seized  him,  stripped  him  of  his 
gentleman  attire,  clothed  him  in  the  habiliments  of  a  lady,  cut  off  his 
hair  and  the  hair  of  the  tail  of  his  horse,  and  thus  allowed  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  his  astonished  femily.  Not  being  able  to  identify  the  parties, 
the  gentleman  kept  the  secret  as  best  he  could,  and  that  was  but 
poorly.  Short-lived's  indulgence  in  this  disposition,  afler  many  success* 
ml  freaks  which  caused  his  kind  parents  much  distress  and  anxiety, 
finally  entangled  him  in  the  meshes  of  the  law,  and  made  the  atmos- 
phere  rather  too  warm  for  his  entire  comfort.  He  was  allowed  to  rub 
through,  however,  upon  condition  that  he  would  leave  the  country. 
This  he  did  at  once.  He  determined  to  go  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  It 
so  happened  that  Maj.  Otley,  as  well  as  his  father,  had  acquaintance 
in  that  city  with  some  of  the  merchants,  and  with  some  of  the  per- 
sons connected  with  the  American  embassy,  then  in  that  country. 
Young  Short-lived,  Junior,  was  furnished  with  letters  of  introduction. 
These  letters  were  rare  of  their  kind.  Those  honest  and  consci- 
entiously scrupulous  old  village  politicians,  though  moved  to  the 
desire  to  enable  him  to  make  a  favorable  presentation  of  himself 
in  Mexico, — the  one  by  those  natural  feelings  which  ever  fill  a  father's 
bosom,  and  the  other  by  considerations  of  liking  for  the  old  democrat, 
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similar  in  kind  to  those  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  entertained  for  the  greater  Napoleon,  yet  did  not 
scruple  to  give  him  such  letters  as  went  against  the  stomach  of  his 
pride,  while  entering  upon  a  new  sea  of  the  great  world.  One  of 
these  letters  we  give  as  a  curiosity.    It  ran  as  follows : 

*'  This  will  serve  to  introduce  to  your  acquaintance  Short-lived  Birch, 
Junior,  Esq.,  a  voung  gentleman  upon  whom  I  should  be  pleased  if  you 
Would  bestow  that  attention  and  kindness  which  will  not  fail  to  be  gratify- 
ing to  his  excellent  father,  to  his  respectable  connections,  and  to  the  under- 
signed. The  young  gentleman  is  thought  by  some  to  be  possessed  of  a 
good  heart,  and  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  in  his  favor,  as  far  as  I 
know.  He  delights  in  fun  and  frolic,  and  is  wild  and  reckless,  and  not  to  be 
relied  upon  in  any  undertaking  requiring  fidelity  or  business  habits.  He 
bas  done  nothing  in  this  country  for  himself,  and  much  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  have  forgotten.  Bestow  upon  him  what  care  you  can,  and  if  you 
can  be  instrumental  in  making  anything  useful  out  of  him,  you  will  have 
the  credit  of  doing  what  has  never  yet  been  done  in  his  case  before — and 
secnre  the  gratitude  of  his  friends.'* 

With  these  letters,  he  started  for  Mexico.  His  &ther  placed  in 
bis  hands  an  amount  of  money,  deemed  sufficient  by  the  old  gentleman, 
if  so  disposed,  to  make  a  decent  livelihood.  He  arrived  there  in  due 
time,  and  was  soon  introduced  into  the  society  of  that  city.  The  most 
elevated  society  there,  be  it  said,  was  not  very  refined  or  fastidious. 
Short-lived  made  himself  agreeable,  and  enjoyed  life  swimmingly  well. 
He  very  readily  slid  into  those  courses  which  accorded  with  the  pro- 
clivity of  his  nature.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  all  the  balls, 
^nd^ngoes,  and  places  of  resort,  to  which  he  could  gain  access.  Being 
an  elegant  dancer,  and  of  a  gay  and  lively  disposition,  and  withal  a 
well-made  Yankee,  as  the  Mexicans  called  him,  he  was  by  no  means 
an  unimportant  personage  in  the  gay  saloons  of  that  gay  city.  In- 
deed, he  soon  became  the  idol  of  more  than  one  Signora.  There 
was  one  place  of  resort,  to  which  he  was  particularly  attached. 
It  was  a  ball-room,  upon  the  ground-floor,  beautifully  laid  with  highly 
polished  stone,  in  an  old  brick  building,  which  had  formerly  been  used 
as  a  residence  for  the  young  men  who  were  preparing  for  the  priest- 
hood, but  being  inconvenient,  as  being  too  &r  from  the  Cathedral,  it  had 
been  abandoned,  and  was  now  used  for  various  secular  purposes.  This 
lai^e  room,  being  the  largest,  most  elegant  and  coolest,  was  used,  by 
the  mixed  assemblage  of  both  sexes  meeting  there,  for  the  purpose  of 
dancing,  smoking,  and  taking  wine.  Hence  many  of  the  better  sort 
were  in  the  habit  of  attending,  and  danced,  smoked,  or  sipped  wine,  as 
their  various  fancies  moved  them.  The  violin  and  triangle  were 
severally  performed  upon  by  very  opposite  characters.  The  violin 
was  played  by  a  very  dark  native,  who  seemed  to  have  sprung  from 
a  yery  dark  Aztec  and  yet  darker  Spaniard.  The  triangle  was  beat 
by  a  very  white  and  very  diminutive  Frenchman,  with  black  hair 
and  curling  locks.  There  was  a  lady  who  was  a  regular  attendant 
here,  and  who  seemed  to  have  unusual  pretensions,  and  who  appeared 
to  be  particularly  taken  with  the  elegant  Yankee.  She  was  usually 
dressed  in  a  sindon  of  rich  and  variegated  colors,  and  had  a  younsr 
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and  pretty  Indian  constantly  at  her  side  in  the  occupation, which  washy 
no  means  a  sinecurate,  of  plying  a  fan,  at  the  close  of  every  dance,  in 
bringing  down  to  the  agreeable  degrees  of  temperature  her  heated  per- 
son. She  was  a  large,  portly  and  dashing  woman.  Her  weight,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  over  two  hundred.  She  took  great  delight  in  F  ^ 
dancing  with  Short-lived  Birch,  Junior,  Esquire,  whom  she  called  I  ^ 
"  Signor  Shot-live."  The  delights  of  conversation,  of  course,  were  /  ^  ^ 
much  and  greatly  internipted  by  the  necessity  for  the  intermediation  I  %<^ 
of  an  interpreter.  From  all  appearances,  it  was  not  long  before  he  1  le^ 
had  evidently  won  the  heart  of  the  fat  and  dashing  Signora.  Trans-  \h^ 
lated  compliments  are  necessarily  flat.  Flat  as  they  were,  they  were  \^ 
indulged  in  by  the  parties  until  they  became  as  plenty  as  blackber-  ^^ 

ries.     Mr.  Short-lived  Birch,  Jr.,  was  not  disposed  to  avoid  any  kind 
of  frolic  that  came  uppermost,  and  her  advances  were  met  with  cor— 
responding  love-tokens  on  his  part.     Every  breath  of  sweet  Mexica 
air  which  she  expended  for  his  benefit,  was  repaid  by  his  good  Ameri 
lungs  in  loud  admiration  of  her  charms.  She  was  usually  attended  b^    ^ 
a  dark  Spanish  mustached   cavalier,  as  her  escort,  whose  occupatio 
in  life  was  that  of  a  sententiary,  who  commented  upon  the  sentence: 
of  Peter  Lorribard,  to  a  chosen  few,  who  sought  wisdom  in  his  sage 
counsels.     Upon  one  occasion,  as  Mr.  Birch  was  leaving  the  ball-room, 
flushed  with  his  victories  with  the  fat  lady,  the  little,  diminutive,  pale- 
faced  Frenchman,  with  the  black  hair  and  the  curling  locks,  pulled 
him  by  the  sleeve,  and  having  drawn  him  aside,  whispered  in  his  ear : 
— "  My  friend,  I  shall  tell  you,  qiie  le  large  Spaniard,  what  has  de  hi, 
mustache  and  de  rapier,  que  est  longe^  will,  my  friend,  run  it  plumb 
through  de  body  of  yours,  like  noting — he  will  do  that,  my  friend, 
certainment^  if  vous  dance  any  more  with  the  fat  lady,  q%ie  est  largey 
Short-lived  Birch,  Junior,  Esq.,  did  not  hesitate  long  for  a  reply.  ''  You 
may  tell  your  friend,  my  very  good  Frenchman,  that  if  he  has  occa- 
sion  to  run  his  long  rapier  through  my  body,  he  is  a  much  smarter 
lecturer  upon  the  wise  words  of  Peter,  the  divine,  than  I  take  him  to 
be,  and  Short-lived  Birch,  Junior,  Esq.,  as  a  much  greater  fool  than  he 
has  the  credit  of"     No  !  no  !  soliloquized  Mr.  Short-lived,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  home — "  I  have  no  wish  to  have  my  bowels  injured 
among  these  Choctaws,  for  any  of  your  Mexican  two  hundred  pounds 
of  lard,  and  forty  pounds  of  pomatum.     No !  no !  Mrs.  Hogshead,  the 
disciple  of  Peter  Lorribard  can  have  you  for  me — that's  clear !"     A 
few  days  after  this  transaction,  he  found  on  his  table  a  note  from  the 
American  minister,  requesting  an  interview  with  him  at  11  o'clock  the 
following  day.      Punctual  to  the  appointment,  he  was  at  the  hotel  of 
the  minister  at  the  designated  hour.     The  American  representative 
thus  addressed  him :     "  Mr.  Birch,  I  have  been  advised  from  a  high 
source  to  say  to  you,  that  it  would  be  safer  for  you  to  leave  this  city ; 
and  the  advice  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  dictated  by  auger  as  by 
kindness.      I  am  directed  to  make  yon  a  very  advantageous  proposi- 
tion.    The  government  wishes  to  give  you  employment,  by  which  it 
can  be  benefited,  and  your  own  fortune  secured.      The  government  is 
anxious  that  its  distant  [irovinces  may  be  settled.     You  are  oflfered  a 
grant  of  five  sitios,  or  five  tracts  of  one  league  square,  upon  condition 
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that  you  procure  one  hundred  families,  together  with  a  Catholic  priest,  to 
settle  upon  it.    The  province  of  Texas  is  to  be  the  scene  of  your  opera- 
tions.    Acting  thus  as  an  empresario,  you  may  better  the  condition  of 
many  homeless  families,  and  make  a  fiill  fortune  for  yourself.     A  cer- 
tain part  of  the  expense  of  removal,  and  a  certain  part  of  the  expense  of 
their  support  in  the  necessaries  of  life  for  a  specified  time,  I  am  author- 
ized to  say,  will  be  borne  by  the  government,  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
the  condition  of  the  grant."     Though  brave,  the  nerves  of  Short-lived 
Birch,  Junior,  Esq.,  had  been  a  little — a  very  little  unsettled  on  that 
memorable  night,  because  he  had  heard  and  seen  some  little  of  the 
effects  of  the  Spanish  stiletto.     He  lost  no  time  in  accepting  the  offer, 
entering  into  the  necessary  bonds,  receiving  a  small  sum  in  advance, 
and  making  all  haste  for  his  departure.     Mr.  Birch  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Hogshead  for 
this  stroke  of  fortune.     While  he  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  Mexico,  his 
friend,  the  little  diminutive,  white-faced  and  curly-haired  Frenchman, 
placed  into  his  hand  a  large  golden  "  Christ,"  with  several  diamonds  of 
value  set  in  it,  as  a  memento  from  his  fat  friend.     Mr.  Short-lived 
drch,  Junior,  Esq.,  hunted  in  his  pockets  for  some  token  to  send  in  re- 
turn, but  found  the  search  inefiectual.     He  remembered  that  he  had  in 
liis  portmanteau  a  newspaper,  published  in  the  United  States,  in  which 
lie  had  observed  some  verses  which  he  had  admired  ;  it  was  a  copy 
of  the  Telegraph.  Carefully  folding  it  up  in  his  best  pocket  handker- 
chief, he  gave  it  to  the  little  Frenchman /or  her^  with  many  thanks  for 
the  crucifix,  and  with  impressive  instructions  for  her  to  learn  to  read 
the  elegant  newspaper  by  the  time  he  returned.      And  so  he  took  his 
departure.     Before  entire  remembrance  is  lost  of  the  fat  lady,  it  is 
necessary  here  to  say,  that  Mr.  Short-lived  Birch,  Jr.,  had  not  been  more 
than  twelve  months  in  Texas,  when  the  following  letter,  in  bad  English, 
written  from  Mexico,  was  put  in  his  hands : — "  Mon  dear  Signer  Don 
Shot-live, — I  reed  the  elegant  newspaper  you  send  for  to  me — very  well. 
The  Aniorican  man,   Mr.  Dirt,  is  very  bad  man — the  verses  I  like 
very  well  to  me.      To  see  you  is  my  very  much  wish — though  you 
come,  say  you  come  easy — not  tell,  and  I  see  you  very  glad.     Beatriz 
Juana." — Mr.  Short-lived  Birch  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  letter  was 
from  his  fat  friend,  and  the  euphony  of  the  name  seemed  rather  to  con- 
firm this  belief.     Mr.  Birch  was  a  good  deal  mystified  as  to  who  Mr. 
Dirt  could  be.     But  Mr.  Birch  finally  rested  under  the  impression  that 
the  Mexican  lady  had  happened  to  get  hold  of  a  copy  of  the  Telegraph 
which  did  not  speak  in  very  flattering  terms  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  she  had 
merely  translated  his  name  to  Mr.  Dirt.     Mr.  Birch,  immediately  on 
his  arrival  in  Texas,  visited  his  old  friend,  Col.  Teadriver.     By  his  ad- 
vice he  located  his  empresario  grant  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lands 
of  Col.  Teadriver,  and  thus  they  again  became  neighbors  and  friends. 
It  was  not  a  great  while  before  Mr.  Birch  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
necessary  population,  and  was  xsonseqruently  a  gentleman  of  large 
landed  possessions.      About  this  time  Ellen  Teadriver  was  seventeen 
years  of  age,  of  commanding  figure,  practical  good  sense,  and  great 
excellence  of  disposition.     She  was  nevertheless  a  woman,  with  a 
Woman's  weakness  imited  to  a  woman's  excellence.     Beared  in  a  new 
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eountiy,  she  could  not  have  been  expected  to  possess  those  band-box 
and  boarding-house  accomplishments  of  the  fashionable  world,  where 
half  of  the  elegance  of  the  fine  lady  is  due  to  the  milliner,  and  half  to 
the  dancing-master.     Ellen  was  a  good  country  girl,  who  loved  her 
father,  and  was  obedient  to  her  mother.     Very  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  Short-lived  Birch,  Junior,  Esquire,  in  the  neighborhood.  Colonel 
Teadriver  took  occasion  to  have  a  conversation  with  his  daughter 
in  regard  to  him.      ^*  Ellen,''  said  he,  while  seated  in  the  cool 
of  a  summer  twilight,  in  the   portico  fronting  the  house,  with  his 
arm  around  her  person,  and  her  left  hand  in  his — "  Ellen,  my  child, 
this  gentleman,  who  has  recently  moved  into  the  neighborhood,  is 
one  whom  I  have  long  known,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  favor- 
ably known  him.     He  is  a  young  gentleman  of  better  exterior  ao- 
oomplishments  than  you  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  but  he  is,  I  fear, 
deficient  in  moral  excellence  of  character,  and  to  be  guarded  against, 
rather  than  encouraged.    /  should  not  be  surprised,  my  child,  if  he 
should  fall  in  love  with  you«     I  think  nothing  more  likely ;  but  I 
wish  to  guard  you  in  such  an  event;   and  I  must  also,  here,  most 
positively  put  my  fixed  and  unshaken  prohibition  upon  anything 
of  the  kind  with  him."    Ellen  protested  "  that  she  had  no  idea  that 
Mr.  Birch  had  such  a  thought  in  his  head  in  regard  to  her ;  that  if  he 
wished  to  marry,  he  would  look  for  a  wife  in  the  states,  where  he 
could  get  one  more  to  his  taste  than  such  a  plain  country  girl  as  she 
was ;"  but  the  reply  evidently  indicated  that  the  father's  dictatorial 
manner  of  assuming  sway  in  a  kingdom  peculiarly  her  own,  had 
grated  harshly  upon  her  tender  and  susceptible  heart,  and  the  love 
<^  independent  action  in  that  department,  which  her  heart  taught  her 
was  undoubtedly  her  own.     The  Col.  rather  admired,  than  otherwise, 
the  unreflecting,  impetuous  elements  in  the  character  of  Birch,  and 
had  been  instrumental  in  no  small  degree  in  softening  the  asperities 
of  his  nature,  and  leading  him  into  safer  paths  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  pursued.     The  Col.  had  not  acted  without  his  host  in  the 
conversation  with  his  daughter,  for  he  was  certain  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  germ  of  a  growing  attachment  upon  the  part  of  Birdi  for 
Ellen.     This  attachment  the  Col.  had  taken  the  pains  to  discounte- 
nance in  the  most  unequivocal  terms.     The  Col.  knew  too  much  of 
the  loose  and  unreflecting  traits  of  his  character,  not  to  be  well  aware 
that  happiness  was  not  to  be  expected  in  a  union  where  there  were 
so  few  domestic  virtues  upon  the  one  part.     The  Col.  had  the  good 
sense  to  prefer  to  see  her  marry  a  young  man  of  plain  and  unprepos- 
sessing exterior  and   small  pecuniary  advantages,  with  the   deve- 
lopment of  the  moral  virtues,  rather  than  the  showy  Birch,  who  was 
deficient  in  the  latter.    One  of  the  chief  sources  of  discontent  which  lay 
heavy  at  the  heart  of  Col.  Teadriver,  and  which  made  him  chase 
against  the  circumscribed  nature  of  his  circumstances,  was,  that  Ellen 
would,  per  force,  have  to  make  choice  from  a  circle  of  association 
not  the  most  elevated  or  refined.     For  some  considerable  time  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  mutuality  of  sentiment  between  Ellen  and 
Birch ;  but  the  latter  did  not  despair  of  being  able,  by  degrees,  to  win 
the  oonfidenoe  of  a  young  girl,  isolated  from  all   society  except 
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among  the  uncultivated  settlers  of  a  new  country.     Birch  did  not 
disguise  from  himself  the  fact  that  he  could  expect  no  countenance 
from  Ellen's  father.     Nor  was  the  father  wanting  in  distinctness  and 
candor  upon  his  part.    He  told  Birch  without  reserve,  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  his  company  in  the  walk  of  a  wild  and  stormy  life  in 
Texas,  but  that  he  was  not  willing,  and  could  not  be  willing,  to  entrust 
the  dearest  thing  that  his  heart  treasured  upon  earth — the  happiness 
of  Ellen — ^into  his  keeping ;  that  he  should  regard  him  as  deficient  in 
gratitude ;  that  he  should  consider  the  {prosecution  of  such  a  vain  desire, 
BO  distasteful  to  him,  as  a  deliberate  purpose  upon  his  part  to  sever 
ill  ties  of  intercourse  between  them ;  and  that  he  did  not  doubt  but 
hat  all  efforts  in  that  way  would  be  vain,  as  Ellen  was  too  good  a 
l^irl  and  too  obedient  a  daughter,  to  outrage  his  authority  and  disre- 
rard  his  wishes,  as  she  would  have  to  do,  if  she  permitted  the  prose- 
cution of  such  a  thing.    An  impenetrable  crust  seemed  to  have  been 
>ut  upon  the  pie  of  his  hopes  in  that  quarter.    The  opposition  of  a 
ather,  thus  sternly  expressed,  would,  in  this  wayward  world,  in  nine 
»ses  out  of  ten  be  an  open  sesam^  to  the  daughter's  heart.     She 
night  deny  it ;  she  might  strive  against  it ;  but  nature  would  plead  for 
freedom  in  this  unfettered  department  of  her  works.     Ellen's  heart 
instinctively  whispered  to' her  that  she  was  of  age — ^that  her  father 
ought  not  to  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  she  was  going  to  fall 
in  love  in  opposition  to  his  wishes,  and  that  though  she  was  disposed  to 
be  obedient,  she  did  not  like  her  obedience  to  be  divested  of  its  vo- 
luntary element.     £31en  was  disposed  to  be  an  obedient  girl,  but 
the  impress  of  mother  Eve  within  her   hung   heavily  upon  the 
skirts  of  her  good  resolutions.     This  very  obedient,  and  tractable 
sex,  whom  all  men  of  course  love  to  idolatry,  in  the  affairs  of  the 
heart  are  very  much  disposed  to  do  as  you  wish  them,  so  long  as  you 
do  not  interfere  with  their  prerogative  of  choice  ;  and  the  father  who 
hangs  back,  and  who  appears  to  be  quiet  while  he  is  doing  his  best, 
may  accomplish  a  little — but  he  who  has  the  temerity  to  determine 
beforehand,  and  show  the  clovenfoot  of  his  authority,  will  be  pretty 
certain  in  the  end  to  lament  his  misguided  precipitancy.     Had  this 
seemingly  antedated  and  anticipated  prohibition  not  have  been  placed 
between  her  and  Birch,  it  would  probably  have  never  entered  into 
her  head  ;  but,  like  her  mother  Eve,  what  wonder  if  the  forbidden 
fruit  rose  immeasurably  in  value,  and  became  the  fairest  in  the  gar- 
den and  the  most  desirable .  in  the  world.     "  Ellen,"  one  day   re- 
marked Mr.  Birch  to  her,  as  they  were  alone,  ^'  nothing  in  the  world 
gives  me  more  pleasure  than  to  convince  you  how  deeply  I  love  you, 
were  it  not  for  the  positive  prohibition  of  your  &ther."     "  Of  course," 
replied  Ellen  to  him,  '^  you  will,  Mr.  Birch,  do  no  such  unpoetical 
thing  as  that."     Here  a  point  of  morals  in  this  story  arises,  upon 
which  we  will  pass  our  judgment  and  let  others  freely  do  the  same. 
Our  judgment  is,  that  if  Birch  had  not  been  a  scoundrel  at  heart,  he 
would  not  have  made  that  speech  under  the  circumstances.     It  was 
a  sly,  insinuating,  hypocritical  and  base  act.     Be  all  this  as  it  may, 
it  was  not  Tong  before  he  and  Ellen  were  attached  to  each  other, 
though  she  had  never  decidedly  confessed  it    He  knew  it,  and  she 
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knew  that  Jie  knew  it ;  and  a  love,  budding,  and  blooming,  and  liv- 
ing under  the  cloud  of  the  father's  disapproval,  and  indulged  but  in 
looks  and  hidden  moments,  could  not  fail  to  become  as  deep  and  ab- 
sorbing as  the  nature  of  the  soil  would  permit.  Things  ran  on  in 
this  way  for  a  considerable  time — ^the  lovers  loving — and  the  father, 
in  the  easy  simplicity  of  his  unsuspecting  nature,  blind  to  it.  Upon 
one  occasion,  when  Short-lived  Birch  and  Ellen  were  thrown  together 
alone,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  observation,  and  after  Mr.  Birdi  had 
indulged  in  the  warmest  and  most  burning  declarations  of  love  for 
her — ^pouring  his  whole  soul  out  in  a  stream  of  unmeasured  tenderness 
and  affection,  and  which  she  had  drank  in  silently,  as  though  its 
sound  was  essential  to  her  very  existence — afler  the  close  of  a  raptur- 
ous outlay  of  those  words  of  love  which  breathe  and  burn,  Ellen,  sum- 
moning to  her  assistance  all  the  resolute  powers  of  her  nature,  thus 
addressed  him  :  "  However  truant  my  eyes  and  my  conduct  may 
have  been,  Mr.  Birch,  by  which  you  may  have  inferred  that  you 
were  indeed  dear  to  me,  my  lips  have  never  yet  made  the  confession, 
nor  shall  they,  during  the  existence  of  my  father's  disapprobation. 
Not  if  my  own  death  were  to  be  the  forfeit,  will  I  ever  do  any  act 
that  will  bring  permanent  sorrow  to  him.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  say 
kindly,  but  with  a  serious  mind,  that  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
wound  him,  as  deeply  as  I  know  I  should  wound  him,  if  I  were  to 
marry  or  encourage  a  marriage  in  opposition  to  his  wishes.  If  his 
opposition  cannot  be  made  to  give  way,  I  must  learn  to  teach  my 
heart  to  submit."  Her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  eyes  were  suffused 
with  tears.  Birch  replied,  '^  that  he  only  looked  forward  to  the  fu- 
ture with  an  uncertain  hope,  it  was  true,  but  with  a  pure  and  loving 
hope ; — ^that  the  present  was  happiness  enough  for  him  in  the  delight 
of  loving  her." 

That  night  Birch  tossed  upon  his  pillow,  while  reflecting  upon  the 
probable  chances  of  the  Colonel's  opposition  relaxing,  and  upon 
various  plans  and  suggestions  by  which  it  might  be  induced  to  give 
way.  This  was  the  burden  of  his  thoughts  for  many  months.  Things 
were  in  this  condition  in  the  family  of  Col.  Tead river,  when  an  acci- 
dent happened  which  seemed  to  disarrange  all  their  plans,  and  plunged 
Col.  Teadriver  and  family  into  the  wildest  affright,  consternation  and 
distress.  It  was  the  sudden  and  unaccountable  disappearance  of 
Ellen.  She  had,  in  company  with  a  small  son  of  one  of  the 
neighbors,  rambled  down  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  which  ran  near 
the  dwelling,  for  the  joint  purpose  of  fishing  and  gathering  the  flowers 
which  grew  in  luxuriant  beauty  and  freshness  in  the  native  wilds  of 
that  country,  rich  in  flowers  of  every  hue  and  every  variety.  She 
had  delayed  her  return  home  until  the  sun,  setting  gorgeously  in  the 
west,  illumined  the  expanse  of  the  heavens  with  the  rays  of  his  de- 
parting glory.  While  coming  back  burdened  with  flowers,  and 
her  bosom  laden  with  the  richer  mosaic  work  of  gay  and  melancholy 
thoughts,  she  discovered  two  horsemen  in  the  act  of  approaching  her. 
She,  though  somewhat  startled,  not  alarmed,  did  not  suspect  that 
their  design  was  to  molest  her.  They  dismounted,  approached  her, 
and  by  the  time  she  became  fully  sensible  that  she  was  the  object  of 
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their  search,  they  had  seized,  thrown  a  cloak  around  her,  and  lost  no 
time,  notwithstanding  her  struggles  and  screams,  in  placing  her  upon 
one  of  the  horses,  and  firmly  holding  her  there,  in  the  stalwart  grasp 
of  an  athletic  badcwoodsman.     They  bore  her  down  the  stream  until 
it  emptied  into  the  river,  and  down  the  banks  of  the  river  until  they 
became  rocky  and  precipitous,  and  then  dismounting,  they  partly  car- 
ried and  partly  led  her,  until  they  reached  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  al- 
most entirely  concealed  from  view,  removed  the  vines  which  hung 
over  it,  and  entered.     This  cave  seemed  to  have  been  constructed  by 
nature  for  the  abode  of  the  outlaws  of  former  times,  as  a  place  of 
safety  and  a  place  of  security  for  their  ill-gotten  gains.     The  inside 
^as  large  and  commodious,  and  the  entrance  to  it  was  hid  by  natural 
vines,  which  it  became  necessary  gently  to  remove  for  the  purpose 
of  admission.     Here  Ellen  found  many  things  to  soothe  the  distrac- 
tion of  her  mind.     She  discovered  an  elderly  lady,  ready  to  assure 
her  that  every  kindness  and   attention  would  be    rendered,   con- 
sistent with  the  certain  security  of  her  person ;  that  in  a  very  short 
time,  doubtless,  she  would  be  ransomed,  and  return  to  her  family. 
The  sense  of  danger  being  removed,  and  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  re- 
turn certain,  there  was  something  in  this  wild  and  sudden  departure 
from  the  ordinary  track  of  events  that  accorded  with  the  disquieted 
nature  of  her  thoughts  and  emotions.     She  found  it  utterly  vain  to 
attempt  an  escape.     That  was  the  only  constraint  put  upon  her.     She 
soon  settled  down  with  calm  submission  to  her  condition,  and  her 
mind  sought  and  found  support  and  consolation  in  its  own  exercise. 
She  passed  much  of  her  time  in  quiet  musings,  and  in  the  composition 
of  pieces  of  poetry,  calculated  to  soothe  the  anxiety  of  her  heart. 
The  Colonel  lefl  no  means  untried  to  find  a  clue  to  his  daughter ;  nor 
was  Mr.  Birch  backward  in  his  manifestations  of  distress,  or  in  his 
exertions  to  find  some  trace  of  the  lost  fair  one.     The  country  was 
scoured  in  every  direction — still  no  trace  of  her  could  be  discovered. 
In  about  six  or  eight  days  after  her  departure,  the  Colonel  took  a 
letter  from  the  post-office,  stating  that  his  daughter  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  band  of  robbers,  and  that  she  would  be  returned  in  safety  to  him, 
provided  a  sum  of  money,  stating  the  amount,  was  deposited  In  a  cer- 
tain designated  spot.    The  amount  specified  was  so  large  that  it  placed 
the  possibility  of  raising  it  entirely  out  of  the  question.     That  spot 
was  watched,  but  no  discovery  made — ^no  suspicious  person  ever  ap- 
proaching it. 

At  the  close  of  an  evening  not  long  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter, 
as  the  Colonel  was  sitting  in  his  parlor,  brooding  over  the  affair  with 
a  chilled  and  wretched  heart,  a  countryman  came  to  the  door,  and 
told  him  that  one  of  the  most  reputable  elderly  ladies,  and  one  of  the 
stoutest  of  the  married  men,  upon  the  Birch  grant,  had  been  miss- 
ing, and  that  it  was  stated  in  the  settlement  that  they  had  gone  to  the 
states. 

'  *'  Perhaps  this.  Colonel,"  said  the  informant,  "  may  have  some  con- 
nection  with  your  daughter  Ellen." 

The  man  departed  as  suddenly  as  he  came.  The  Colonel  medita- 
ted upon  this  intelligence  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.     Could 
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Birch  have  been  guilty  of  the  abduction  1  There  were  many  reasons 
for  both  sides  of  the  conjecture.  He  knew  that  Birdi  was  capable  of 
doing  such  a  thing;  but  he  also  knew  that,  though  bad  enough  for 
such  an  undertaking,  he  thought  him  deficient  in  daring  to  meet  the 
probable  dangers  which  would  almost  certainly  grow  out  of  such  a 
perilous  action.  Birch,  he  was  satisfied,  would  not  dare  to  meditate 
any  injury  to  Ellen  while  he  was  alive.  Could  he  advance  any  secret 
hope  which  he  might  entertain  of  winning  the  love  of  Ellen,  or  of  se- 
curing his  approval,  by  an  act,  which,  if  known,  would  render  him 
despicable  in  her  eyes,  redouble  his  opposition,  and  justly  merit  at  his 
hands  a  chastisement  which  he  would  be  sure  to  receive?  There  was 
too  much  danger  in  the  matter  to  tally  well  with  the  known  character 
of  Birch. 

"  If  I  only  could  become  satisfied  of  his  guilt" — ^and  the  color  of 
the  Colonefs  eye  changed  at  the  thought,  and  the  eyelid  drooped, 
— "  great  parted  creation !"  But  the  considerations,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  inclined  him  to  give  credence  to  the  supposition,  were  neiUier 
few  nor  unimpressive.  "  If  Birch  is  fool  enough  to  be  really  in  love 
under  the  circumstances,  there  is  no  telling  what  he  may  not  do. 
They  say  that  love  will  go  where  angels  fear  to  tread,  and  /  do  not 
doubt  it"  If  the  fellow  had  the  moral  firmness,  he  might  venture 
upon  such  a  thing.  Such  an  afiair,  if  skillfully  planned  and  success* 
fully  accomplished,  might  possibly  result  very  favorably  for  hinii 
He  could,  by  the  aid  of  his  creatures,  detain  Ellen  in  some  se- 
cure and  secret  place  for  some  time.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  could 
very  safely  and  readily  exert  himself  apparently  to  find  her.  He 
could  allow  her  to  remain  there  long  enough  to  permit  a  hot  pursuit 
to  cool ;  and  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  discovery,  he  could  take 
some  occasion,  when  he  had  none  with  him  but  a  few  of  his  diosen 
men,  to  rescue  her,  at  an  hour  when  Ellen  would  not  know  of  the 
deception — conduct  himself  valiantly  in  the  mimic  strife,  and  re- 
turn her  with  all  the  laurels  of  a  victorious  champion.  The  more 
the  Col.  reflected  upon  it,  the  more  the  doubt  in  opposition  faded 
from  his  judgment.  The  rescue  of  Ellen  was  to  secure  her  good 
feelings,  and  to  disarm  him  of  much  of  the  force  of  his  resbtance 
The  probability  of  the  thing  began  to  assume  the  shape  of  convio- 
tion.  Many  circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  Birch,  to  which  he  had 
at  the  moment  attached  no  importance,  began  to  throw  light  upon 
the  supposition,  and  to  fortify  the  conviction.  The  result  was,  that 
the  Col.  wrought  himself  into  a  towering  passion,  and  into  a  settled 
and  firm  belief  that  Birch  was  guilty.  The  Col.  slept  upon  it 
that  night.  The  morning  found  him  prepared  for  action.  n» 
armed  himself  with  two  pistols,  and  finding  Birch,  requested  him  to 
accompany  him  in  a  walk.  They  happened  to  journey  in  the 
same  direction  which  Ellen  had  taken  when  the  abduction  had  oc- 
curred. The  Col.  was  a  man  of  too  much  of  the  "  savoir  faire**-^ 
too  much  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  was  wrought  up  to  too 
high  a  state  of  mental  power,  to  permit  anything  to  escape  him  by 
word  or  action,  to  permit  the  unsuspecting  Birdi  to  divine  or  ima- 
gine the  purpose,  which,  like  a  venomous  reptile,  lay  coiled  in  folds 
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of  stony  rigidity  within  bis  bosom.    They  had  reached  the  bank  of 
the  beautiful  stream  of  water,  near  whidi  Ellen  had  been  seized. 
Hie  Col.  seated  himself  upon  a  log  upon  the  margin  of  the  stream. 
Birdi  followed  his  example.    As  Mr.  Birch  closed  the  narrative  of 
some  amusing  incident,  which  he  had  told  the  Col.  with  a  hearty 
laugh,  the  Col.  thus  addressed  him,  deliberately  taking  out  his  two 
pistols,  and  quietly  and  gracefully  laying  them  in  his  lap  before  him ; 
*~**Mr.  Birch,  this   moment  is    extremely  important   to  both  of 
08.     You  know  that  my  judgment  is  habitually  slow  in  arriving  at 
any  settled  conviction.     I  never  hasten  precipitously  to  any  oondu* 
sioiL.     I  presume  you  know  enough  of  me  to  be  well  aware  that  I 
never  resolve  to  act  without  deliberation,  and  that,  having  resolved,  I 
um  very  apt  to  carry  that  resolution  into  efiect     I  h&ve  always 
endeavored,  however  the  declaration  may  seem  to  be  in  opposition  to 
many  acts  of  my  life,  to  live  quietly  and  peaceably  with  my  feUow 
men.     But  it  is  a  part  of  my  creed  to  believe  that  it  is  not  the  pro- 
vince of  a  gentleman  to  submit  to  wrons,  insult  or  outrage."    Mr. 
Birch  here  began  a  reply  indicative  of  the  high  estimate  which  he  had 
mlMrays  entertained  of  the  elements  of  the  Colonel's  character :  but  the 
Ool.  arrested  his  remark  by  saying — ^  In  a  moment,  Mr.  Birch ;  I 
shall  finish  in  a  moment ;  you  may  then  reply.    I  have  put  you  to 
tJie  inconvenience,  Mr.  Birch,  of  coming  with  me  to  this  retired  spot, 
^o  put  a  close — ^a  final  close — to  the  torture  of  mind,  and  wear  and 
tear  of  affection,  which  I  have  endured  for  over  ten  days.     I  am  sa- 
tisfied, from  proofs  in  my  possession,  that  you  are  the  individual  who 
bas  been  guilty  of  the  deep  outrage  that  has  fallen  upon  the  peace  of 
xay  &mily,  and  the  deeper  outrage  upon  Uie  reputation  of  my  inno- 
cent child.     Now,  sir,  I  demand  her  instantly  at  your  hands.     Yon 
must  now  inform  me  where  she  is,  or  your  life,  or  mine,  is  the  inevi- 
table forfeit.      Are  you  prepared  to  comply  with  my  demand  V 
Mr.  Birch's  nerves  were  traitors  to  him  and  to  his  cause.    So  over- 
powering and  manifest  were  his  exhibitions  of  external  guilt — so 
plainly  had  his  unnerved  nature  painted  the  characters  of  guilt  and 
remorse  upon  the  whole  bulk  of  the  outer  man,  that,  though  willing 
in  the  moral  deportment  of  his  character  to  fabricate  and  utter  a 
&lsehood,  his  very  quivering  lips  and  chattering  teeth  made  the  inci- 
pient effort  vain  and  impotent.    He  was  wax  in  the  hands  of  the 
stem  and  indignant  &ther.    By  a  few  simple  and  direct  questioni% 
the  Col.  unravelled  the  thread  of  the  story.  Ibrxdiz. 

[To  be  oondnded  in  our  ntxt] 


ABT.  ra.-MANAGEMENT  OP  NEGROES  UPON  SOUTHERN  ESTATES, 

[We  regard  this  as  a  practical  and  valuable  paper  for  the  planten,  and  hope 
that  those  of  them  who  haTO  been  experimenting  in  the  matter,  will  give  oa  the 
lesults.  ] — Editor. 

SoMB  very  sensible  and  practical  writer  in  the  March  No.  of  ''  Hie 
Review/'  under  the  '*  AgricuUural  Department^  has  given  us  an  ar- 
ticle upon  the  mamageiMnU  of  negroes^  which  entitles  him  to  the  gra- 
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titude  of  the  |>laiitiDg  oommunity,  not  aolj  f<»r  tbe  souhd  and  uaefid 
information  it  contains,  but  because  it  has  opened  up  this  subject,  to 
be  thought  o^  written  about,  and  improved  upon,  until  the  comforts 
of  our  bladL  population  shall  be  greatly  increased,  and  th^  services 
l^eoome  more  profitable  to  their  owners.    Surely  there  is  no  subjed 
which  demands  of  the  planter  more  careful  consideration  than  the 
proper  treatment  of  his  slaves,  by  whose  labor  he  lives,  and  fair 
whose  conduct  and  happiness  he  is  responsible  in  the  eyes  of  Crod. 
We  very  often  find  planters  comparing  notes  sbkL  making  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  most  profitable  modes  of  tilling  the  soil,  erecting  gate% 
fences,  farm-houses,  machinery,  and,  indeed,  everything  else  condu- 
dve  to  their  comfort  and  prosperity ;  but  how  seldom  do  we  find 
men  comparing  notes  as  to  their  mode  of  feeding,  clothing,  n 
working,  and  taking  care  of  those  human  beings  intrusted  to  o 
charge,  whose  best  condition  is  slavery,  when  they  are  treated  wi 
humanity,  and  their  labor  properly  directed !    I  have  been  a  readei 
of  agricultural  papers  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  while  I  hav< 
been  surfeited,  and  not  unfrequently  disgusted,  with  those  chimney 
oomer  theories  (that  have  no  practical  result,  emanating  from  m 
irho  are  fonder  of  using  the  pen  than  the  plough-handle)  upon 
subject  of  raising  crops,  and  preparing  them  for  market^  I  have  sel* 
dom  met  with  an  article  laying  down  general  rules  for  the 
ment  of  negroes,  by  which  their  condition  could  be  ameliorated, 
the  master  be  profited  at  the  same  time.    One  good  arHele  upon  thi^ 
subject,  would  be  worth  more  to  the  master  than  a  hundred  thborie^ 
about  ^rotations"  and  ^'scientific  culture;"  and  infinitely  more  txm 
the  slave  than  whole  volumes  dictated  by  a  spurious  phUaathropy 
looking  to  his  emancipation.     For  it  is  a  fact  established  beyond  iJl 
controversy,  that  when  the  negrO  is  treated  with  humanity,  and  sub- 

£3ted  to  constant  employment  without  the  labor  of  thought,  and  the 
res  incident  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  his  own  support,  he 
is  by  far  happier  than  he  would  be  if  emancipated,  and  left  to  think, 
ted  act,  and  provide  for  himself.  And  from  the  vast  amount  of  ei- 
perience  in  the  management  of  slaves,  can  we  not  deduce  some 
general,  practicable  rules  for  their  government,  that  would  add  to  the 
happiness  of  both  master  and  servant?  I  know  of  no  other  mode  of 
arriving  at  this  great  desideratum,  than  for  planters  to  give  to  the 
public  their  rules  for  feeding,  clothing,  housing  and  working  their 
slaves,  and  of  taking  care  of  them  when  sick,  together  with  their 
plantation  discipline.  In  this  way,  we  shall  be  continually  learning 
something  new  upon  this  vitally  interesting  question,  filled,  as  it  is, 
with  great  responsibilities ;  and  whOe  our  slaves  will  be  miade  hap- 
pier, our  profits  from  their  labor  will  be  greater,  and  our  consciences 
be  made  easier. 

I  would  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of  contributing  my 
mite  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  by  giving  my  own  system 
of  management,  not  because  there  is  anythmg  novel  in  it — ^that  it  is 
better,  or  differs  essentially  ^m  that  of  most  of  my  neighbors — 
but  because  it  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  man  of  enlarged  experi- 
«iioe  who  will  necessarily  detect  its  firalts,  and  who  may  be  induced 
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to  suggest  the  proper  corrections,  and  for  which  I  should  fee]  pro- 
foundly gratetul.  To  begin,  then,  I  send  you  my  plantation  rales, 
that  are  printed  in  the  plantation  book,  which  constitute  a  part  of  the 
contract  made  in  the  employment  of  the  overseer,  and  which  are  ob- 
served, so  far  as  my  constant  and  vigilant  superintendence  can  enforce 
them.  My  first  care  has  been  to  select  a  proper  place  for  my  **  Qnar- 
ter,"  well  protected  by  the  shade  of  forest  trees,  sufficiently  thinned 
out  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  so  situated  as  to  be  free  from 
the  impurities  of  stagnant  water,  and  to  erect  comfortable  houses  for 
my  negroes.  Planters  do  not  always  reflect  that  there  is  more  sick- 
ness, and  consequently  greater  loss  of  life,  from  the  decaying  logs  of 
negro  houses,  open  floors,  leaky  roofs,  and  crowded  rooms,  than  all 
other  causes  combined ;  and  if  humanity  will  not  point  out  the  pitv 
per  remedy,  let  self  interest  for  once  act  as  a  virtue,  and  prompt  him 
to  save  the  health  and  lives  of  his  negroes,  by  at  once  providing  oom- 
fortable  quarters  for  them.  There  being  upwards  of  150  negroes  on 
the  plantation,  I  provide  for  them  24  houses  made  of  hewn  post  oak^ 
covered  with  cypress,  16  by  18,  with  close  plank  floors  and  good 
diimneys,  and  elevated  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The  ground  uml&r 
and  around  the  houses  is  swept  every  month,  and  the  houses,  both  in- 
side and  out,  white-washed  twice  a  year.  The  houses  are  situated 
in  a  double  row  from  north  to  south,  about  200  feet  apart,  the  doors 
facing  inwards,  and  the  houses  being  in  a  line,  about  50  feet  apart. 
At  one  end  of  the  street  stands  the  overseer's  house,  woricshops,  tool 
house,  and  wagon  sheds ;  at  the  other,  the  grist  and  saw-mill,  with 

food  cisterns  at  each  end,  providing  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water, 
fy  experience  has  satisfied  me,  that  spring,  well,  and  lake  water  are 
all  unhealthy  in  this  climate,  and  that  large  under-ground  cisterns, 
keeping  the  water  pure  and  cool,  are  greatly  to  be  preferred.  They 
are  easily  and  dieaply  constructed,  very  convenient,  and  save  both 
doctors'  bills  and  loss  of  life.  The  negroes  are  never  permitted  to 
sleep  before  the  fire,  either  lying  down  or  sitting  up,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  as  they  are  always  prone  to  sleep  with  their  heads  to  the 
fire,  are  liable  to  be  burnt,  and  to  contract  disease :  but  beds  with  ample 
clothing  are  provided  for  them,  and  in  them  they  are  made  to  sleep. 
As  to  their  habits  of  amalgamation  and  intercourse,  I  know  of  no 
means  whereby  to  regulate  them,  or  to  restrain  them ;  I  attempted  il 
for  many  years  by  preaching  virtue  and  decency,  encouraging  marri- 
ages, and  by  punishing,  with  some  severity,  departures  from  marital 
obligations ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  I  allow  for  each  hand  that  works 
out,  four  pounds  of  clear  meat  and  one  peck  of  meal  per  week.  Their 
dinners  are  cooked  for  them,  and  carried  to  the  field,  always  with  ve- 
getables, according  to  the  season.  There  are  two  houses  set  apart  at 
mid-day  for  resting,  eating,  and  sleeping,  if  they  desire  it,  and  they 
retire  to  one  of  the  weaUier-sheds  or  Uie  grove  to  pass  this  time,  not 
being  permitted  to  remain  in  the  hot  sun  while  at  rest.  They  cook  theb 
own  suppers  and  breakfasts,  each  family  being  provided  with  an  oven, 
skillet,  and  sifter,  and  each  one  having  a  coffee-pot,  (and  generally 
some  coffee  to  put  in  it,)  with  knives  and  forks,  plates,  spoons,  cups, 
itQ,y  of  their  own  providing.    The  wood  is  regukrly  fiuniahed  thsm ; 
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toT^  I  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  mean,  for  a  man  to  require  a  negro  to 
work  until  daylight  closes  in,  and  then  force  him  to  get  wood,  som^ 
times  half  a  mile  off,  before  he  can  get  a  fire,  either  to  warm  himself 
or  cook  his  supper.     Every  negro  has  his  hen-house,  where  he  raises 

Eoultry,  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  sell,  and  he  cooks  and  eats 
is  chickens  and  eggs  for  his  evening  and  morning  meals  to  suit  him* 
self;  besides,  every  family  has  a  garden,  paled  Jn,  where  they  raise 
such  vegetables  and  fruits  as  they  take  a  fancy  to.  .  A  laige  house  is 
provided  as  a  nursery  for  the  children,  where  ati'  are  taken  at  day^ 
light,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  careful  and  experienced  wo> 
man,  whoso  solo  occupation  is  to  attend  to  them,  and  see  that  they 
are  properly  fed  and  attended  to,  and  above  all  things  to  keep  them, 
as  dry  and  as  cleanly  as  possible,  under  the  circumstances.     The  suck" 
ling  women  come  in  to  nurse  their  children  four  times  during  the  day  ^ 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nurse  to  see  that  they  do  not  perform 
duty  until  they  have  become  properly  cool,  after  walking  from  th( 
field.     In  consequence  of  these  regulations,  I  have  never  lost  a  chih 
from  being  burnt  to  death,  or,  indeed,  by  accidents  of  any  descrip— ^ 
tion  ;  and  although  I  have  had  more  than  thirty  bom  within  the 
five  years,  yet  I  have  not  lost  a  single  one  from  teething,  or  the  or- 
dinary simamer  complaints  so  prevalent  amongst  the  children  in 
climate. 

I  give  to  my  negroes  four  full  suits  of  clothes  with  two  pair  ol 
shoes,  every  year,  and  to  my  women  and  girls  a  calico  dress  and  tw< 
handkerchief  extra.     I  do  not  permit  them  to  have  "'  truck  patches'** 
other  than  their  gardens,  or  to  raise  anything  whatever  for  market  ;s 
but  in  lieu  thereof,  I  give  to  each  head  of  a  family  and  to  every  singles 
negro  on  Christmas  day,  five  dollars,  and  send  them  to  the  county 
town  under  the  charge  of  the  overseer  or  driver,  to  spend  their  mo*- 
ney.     In  this  way,  I  save  my  mules  from  being  killed  up  in  summer, 
and  my  oxen  in  winter,  by  working  and  hauling  off  their  crops ;  and 
more  than  all,  the  negroes  are  prevented  firom  acquiring  habits  of 
trading  in  farm  produce,  which  invariably  leads  to  stealing,  followed 
by  whipping,  trouble  to  the  master,  and  discontent  on  the  part  of  the 
slave.     I  permit  no  spirits  to  be  brought  on  the  plantation,  or  used 
by  any  negro,  if  I  can  prevent  it ;  and  a  violation  of  this  rule,  if 
found  out,  is  always  follqwed  by  a  whipping,  and  a  forfeiture  of  the 
five  dollars  next  Christmas. 

I  have  a  laige  and  comfortable  hospital  provided  for  my  n^^roes 
when  they  are  sick ;  to  this  is  attached  a  nurse^s  room ;  and  when  a 
negro  complains  of  being  too  unwell  to  work,  he  is  at  once  sent  to 
the  hospital,  and  put  under  the  charge  of  a  very  experienced  and  care- 
ful negro  woman,  who  administers  the  medicine  and  attends  to  hia 
diet,  and  where  they  remain  until  they  are  able  to  work  again.  Una 
woman  is  provided  with  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  rice,  flour  and  tea, 
and  does  not  permit  a  patient  to  taste  of  meat  or  vegetables  until  he 
is  restored  to  health.  Many  negroes  relapse  afler  the  disease  b  bro- 
ken, and  die,  in  consequence  of  remaining  in  their  houses  and  stufiing 
themselves  with  coarse  food  afVer  their  appetites  return,  and  both  hu* 
maoity  and  economy  dictate  that  this  diould  be  prevented.     From 
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tlie  system  I  have  pursued,  I  have  not  lost  a  hand  since  the  summer 
of  1845,  (except  one  that  was  killed  by  accident,)  nor  has  my  physi- 
cian's bill  averaged  fifty  dollars  a  year,  notwithstanding  I  live  near  the 
edge  of  the  swamp  of  Big  Black  River,  where  it  is  thought  to  be  very 
unhealthy. 

I  cultivate  about  ten  acres  of  cotton  and  six  of  corn  to  the  hand, 
not  forgetting  the  little  wheat  patch  that  your  correspondent  speaks 
of,  which  costs  but  little  trouble,  and  proves  a  great  comfort  to  the 
negroes;  and  have  as  few  sour  looks  and  as  little  whipping  as  almosi 
any  other  place  of  the  same  size. 

1  m^st  not  omit  to  mention  that  I  have  a  good  fiddler,  and  keep 
hiiri  well  supplied  with  catgut,  and  I  make  it  his  duty  to  play  for  the 
negroes  every  Saturday  night  until  12  o'clock.     They  are  exceedingly 
punctual  in  their  attendance  at  the  ball,  while  Charley's  fiddle  is  al- 
ways accompanied  with  Ihurod  on  the  triangle,  and  Sam  to  "  pat." 

I  also  employ  a  good  preacher,  who  regularly  preaches  to  them  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  every  one  to  come  up 
clean  and  decent  to  the  place  of  worship.  As  Father  Garritt  regu- 
larly calls  on  Brother  Abram,  (the  foreman  of  the  prayer  meetings,) 
t;o  close  the  exercises,  he  gives  out  and  sings  his  hymn  with  much 
unction,  and  always  cocks  his  eye  at  Charley,  the  fiddler,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  Old  fellow,  you  had  your  time  last  night ;  now  it  is  mine."  . 
I  would  gladly  learn  every  negro  on  the  place  to  read  the  bible,  but 
for  a  fimaticism  which,  while  it  professes  friendship  to  the  negro,  is 
keeping  a  cloud  over  his  mental  vision,  and  almost  crushing  out  his 
hopes  of  salvation. 

These  are  some  of  the  leading  outlines  of  my  management,  so  far 
as  my  negroes  are  concerned.     That  they  are  imperfect,  and  could  be 

f-eatly  improved,  I  readily  admit ;  and  it  is  only  with  the  hope  that 
shall  be  able  to  improve  them  by  the  experience  of  others,  that  I 
have  given  them  to  the  public. 

Should  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  rules  would  be  of 
any  service  when  made  known  to  others,  you  will  please  give  them 
a  place  in  the  "  Review." 

A  Mississippi  Planter. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 

A  SOUTHERN  PLANTATION. 

* 

1.  There  shall  be  a  place  for  evertthino,  and  evertthino 
shall  be  kept  in  its  place. 

2.  On  the  first  days  of  January  and  July,  there  shall  be  an  account 
taken  of  the  nunnher  and  condition  of  all  the  neerocs,  stock  and  farming 
atensils.  of  every  description,  on  the  premises,  and  the  same  shall  be  entered 
in  the  plantation  1()ook.  , 

3.  It  shall  be  t^e  duty  of  the  overseer  to  call  upon  the  stock-minder 
once  every  day,  to  know  if  the  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  have  been  seen  and 
counted,  and  to  find  out  if  any  are  dead,  missing,  or  lost. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer,  at  least  once  in  every  week,  to 
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•ee  and  count  the  stock  himself,  and  to  inspect  the  fences,  gates,  and  water- 
gaps  on  the  plantation,  and  see  that  the^  are  in  good  order. 

5.  The  wagons,  carts,  and  all  other  implements,  are  to  be  kept  under 
the  sheds,  and  in  the  houses  where  they  belong,  except  when  in  use. 

6.  £ach  negro-man  will  be  permitted  to  keep  his  own  axe,  and  shall 
have  it  forthcoming  when  required  by  the  overseer.  No  other  tool  shall 
be  taken  or  used  by  any  negro,  without  the  permission  of  the  overseer. 

7.  Humanity,  on  the  part  of  the  overseer,  and  unqualified  obedience  on 
the  part  of  the  negroes,  are,  under  all  circumstances,  indispensable. 

8.  Whipping,  when  necessary,  shall  be  in  moderation,  and  never  done 
in  a  passion ;   and  the  driver  shall  in  no  instance  inflict  punishment,  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  of  the  overseer,  and  when,  from  sickness,  he  is  unable 
to  do  it  himself. 

9.  The  overseer  shall  see  that  the  negroes  are  properly  clothed  anc 
well  fed.     He  shall  lay  oflfa  garden  of  at  least  six  acres,  and  cultivate  it 
as  part  of  his  crop,  and  give  the  negroes  as  many  vegetables  as  may 
necessary. 

10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  to  select  a  sufficient  number 
the  women,  each  week,  to  wash  for  all.    The  clothes  shall  be  well  washed^^ 
ironed  and  mended,  and  distributed  to  the  negroes  on  Sunday  morning;^ 
when  every  negro  is  expected  to  wash  himself,  comb  his  head,  and  put  on^^ 
clean  clothes.     No  washing  or  other  labor  will  be  tolerated  on  the  Sab— — 
bath. 

11.  The  negroes  shall  not  be  worked  in  the  rain,  or  kept  out  after  night 
except  in  weighing  or  putting  away  cotton. 

12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  driver,  at  such  hours  of  the  night 
the  overseer  may  designate,  to  blow  his  horn,  and  go  around  and  see  thi 
every  negro  is  at  his  proper  place,  and  to  report  to  the  overseer  any  tha^ 
may  be  absent ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer,  at  some  hour  be- 
tween that  time  and  day-break,  to  patrol  the  quarters  himself,  and  see 
that  every  negro  is  where  he  should  be. 

13.  The  negro  children  are  to  be  taken,  every  morning,  by  their  moth- 
ers, and  carried  to  the  houses  of  the  nurses ;  and  every  cabin  shall  be  kept 
locked  during  the  day. 

14.  Sick  negroes  are  to  receive  particular  attention.  When  they  are 
first  reported  sick,  they  are  to  be  examined  by  the  overseer,  and  pre- 
scribed for,  and  put  under  the  care  of  the  nurse,  and  not  put  to  work  until 
the  disease  is  broken  and  the  patient  beyond  the  danger  of  a  relapse. 

15.  When  the  overseer  shall  consider  it  necessary  to  send  for  a  physi- 
cian, he  shall  enter  in  the  plantation  book  the  number  of  visits,  and  to 
what  negro  they  are  made. 

16.  When  any  negro  shall  die,  an  hour  shall  be  set  apart  by  the  over- 
seer for  his  burial ;  and  at  that  hour  all  business  shall  cease,  and  every 
negro  on  the  plantation,  who  is  able  to  do  so,  shall  attend  the  burial. 

17.  The  overseer  shall  keep  a  plantation  book,  in  which  he  shall  regis- 
ter the  birth  and  name  of  each  negro  that  is  bom  ;  the  name  nf  each  negro 
that  died,  and  specify  the  disease  that  killed  him.  He  sldall  also  keep  in 
it  the  weights  oi  the  daily  picking  of  each  hand ;  the  ma/rk,  number  and 
weight  of  each  bale  of  cotton,  and  the  time  of  sending  th^  same  to  market; 
and  all  other  such  occurrences,  relating  tu  the  crop,  the  y  weather,  and  all 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  plantation,  that  he  may  dt^em  advisable. 

18.  The  overseer  shall  pitch  the  crops,  and  work  thenu  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  a  railure  to  make  a 
bountiful  supply  of  com  and  meat  for  the  use  of  the  prlantation,  will  be 
considered  as  notice  that  his  services  will  not  be  require'fd  for  the  succeed- 
iof  year  ^ 


19*  The  negroest  teami,  tnd  feools^  are  to  be  cooddered  as  under  the 
overseer's  exclusive  maQagemeat,  and  are  not  to  be^  interfered  with  by 
^  employer!  only  so  far  as  to  see  that  the  foregoing  rules  are  strictly 
observed. 

20.  The  overseer  shall,  under  no  circumstances,  create  an  account 
against  his  employer,  except  in  the  employment  of  a  physician,  or  in  the 
purehase  of  medicines ;  but  whenever  anything  is  wanted  about  the  plan- 
tation, he  shall  apply  to  his  employer  for  it. 

21.  Whenever  the  overseer,  or  his  employer,  shall  become  dissatisfied, 
Uiey  shall,  in  a  frank  and  friendly  manner,  express  the  same,  and,  if  either 
party  desires  it,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  settle  and  separate. 


ART.  IV.-TEXAS.* 

<JUlfATX,  RIVERS,  LANDS,  FRODUOTIONS,  ANIMALS,  lONBitALS,  POPULATION, 

GOVERNMENT,  BMIQEATION,  ETC. 

£The  following  production  is  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who  has  traveled 
extensively  in  Texas,  for  several  years,  and  who  has,  in  addition,  consulted 
every  possible  authority,  a  list  of  which  we  have  given  below.  The  paper  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  those  contemplating  a  removal  to  Texas.  We  append  a 
note,  taken  from  the  Western  Texan,  and  refer  to  our  previous  volumes  for  very 
voluminous  information  upon  the  climate  and  productions  of  the  state.] 

Boundaries. — ^Few  persons  abroad  are  aware  of  the  magnitude  and 
attractions  of  this  beautifiil  and  flourishing  country.  Texas  has  a 
territory  of  nearly  400,000  square  miles — equal  in  extent  to  the 
whole  of  France  and  Spain  together— comprising  an  area  of  about 
300  million$  of  acres  !  It  lies  between  26^  and  36°  north  latitude, 
and  93^  30^  and  110^  west  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  is  about 
700  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  400  from  east  to  west.     It  is 


*  1.  Visit  U  TexM — ^Being  the  Joamal  of  a  Traveler  throoffb  those  paru  most  inter- 
esting to  American  Setuers /with  Description  of  Scenery,  Habits,  &c.  New- York :  1834. 

f.  Geographical  and  Historical  View  of  Texas,  with  a  i>etailed  Aceonnt  of  the  Texas 
ReTolation.    Bv  Hon.  L.  T.  Pease,  Hartford,  Ct. :  1839. 

3.  History  of  tlte  Bevolation  iu  Texas,  Particularly  of  the  War  of  1835  and  '36 ;  to- 
gether with  the  latest  Geographical,  Topographical,  and  Statistical  *Accoanu  of  the 
OoQnuv-^rom  the  most  Authentic  Sooreea—with  an  Appendix.  By  the  Rev.  C. 
NewelL    New- York:  1838. 

4.  Texasp  with  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Texan  War.  By  A.  A.  Parker,  Bsq.  Concord, 
N.  H. :  1836. 

5.  Texas.    By  Mrs.  Mary  Austin  Holley.     Lexington :  1836. 

6.  Texas,  and  its  B^volution.  By  Frederic  Le  Clerc,  Doctor  of  Mcdicme  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Paris,  &c.,  &e. 

7.  The  Bise,  Progress,  and  Prospects  of  the  RapubUo  of  Texas.  By  William  Kennedj, 
Esq.    London:  1841. 

t.  Bjimbles  in  Texas  and  Mexico.    By  Latrobe. 

9.  Texas.    By  Mallaird.    England. 

10.  Texas,  Notes  on,  in  the  I&perion.    Golombos,  Ohio. 

11.  Texas,  and  the  Texans.    By  Hon.  H.  B.  Foote. 
IS.  Texas.    By  Mdme.  Honstonn.    England. 

13.  Prairiedom.    By  D.  Page.    Paine  &  Burgess,  New-Yoik:  1846. 

14.  Texas  in  1840 ;  or  the  Emigrant's  Guide.    New- York :  1640. 

15.  Texas.    By  Edwards. 

U.  Texas  Ib  1850.    By  Miss  Melinda  BAakiB. 


bounded  by  Red  River  and  Arkansas  on  the  north,  the  Sabine  and  Lou- 
isiana on  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  soutfa^  and  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte  and  New  Mexico  on  the  west.  It  comprises  a  territory 
five  times  as  large  as  New-England,  and  is  nearly  equal  to  the  whole 
of  the  southern  states — all  of  which  contain  but  370,000  square 
miles.  Allowing,  then,  280  persons  to  the  square  mile,  the  same  as 
in  England,  it  would  sustain,  in  round  numbers,  a  population  of 
100,000,000 ! 

Faos  of  thb  Country. — ^Texas  may  be  divided  into  three  districts^ 
or  regions  of  country,  each  of  which,  in  many  respects,  is  entirely 
dilTerent.  These  are  the  level,  the  undulating,  and  the  mountainous 
or  hilly ;  or,  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  district — or,  as  it  is  more 
conveniently  divided,  into  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  Texas. 
The  Eastern  extends  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Trinity ;  the  Middle, 
from  the  Trinity  to  the  Colorado ;  and  the  Western,  from  the  Colo- 
rado to  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte. 

The  level  region  occupies  the  entire  coast,  extending  from  30  to  60 
miles  into  the  interior.  The  undulating  succeeds  thi^,  and  embraces 
the  whole  of  the  interior  and  the  north,  and  reaches  westward  to  the 
mountainous  tract,  which  is  distant  150  or  200  miles  from  the  bound- 
aries of  the  level  lands.  The  alluvial  bottom  lands  of  the  several 
rivers  which  make  into  the  Gul^  are  from  three  to  twenty  miles  in 
width,  and  are  heavily  timbered  with  live  oak,  red,  black  and  white, 
and  other  species  of  oak ;  with  ash,  cedar,  pecan,  elm,  hickory,  mul- 
berry, and  all  the  other  varieties  of  forest-trees  and  undergrowth 
oommon  in  the  rich  alluvions  of  the  Mississippi  The  cane-brakes 
are  of  immense  extent  in  the  low  country  ;  and  on  Caney  Creek  may 
be  seen  seventy  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  three  miles  wide. 
Here  may  be  grown  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  &c. 

In  the  second  division,  are  the  high,  rolling,  verdant  prairies,  the 
narrow  wooded  bottoms,  the  beautiful  islands  of  timber,  the  quick- 
running  streams,  the  cool,  refreshing  springs,  and  the  healthful  dime 
of  Texas.  Here  the  soil,  a  little  broken,  is  not  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  of  the  alluvial  country  below ;  is  more  easily  worked ;  the  pro- 
ducts are  great  and  more  varied,  and,  though  not  so  convenient  to  a 
foreign  market,  will  have  a  market  at  home.  Here  is  to  be  the  most 
densely-populated  part  of  Texas,  if  not  of  America.  In  this  region 
the  planter  may  raise  all  the  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco  he  can  save ; 
all  the  com  and  grain  he  requires,  and  stock  to  any  extent^  without 
labor,  and  almost  without  care. 

The  table-lands  are  yet  the  home  of  the  hunter  and  the  range  of 
the  buf&lo.  Little  is  known  of  them  ;  but  they  are  represented  by 
travelers  to  rival  the  table-lands  of  Mexico ;  to  be  rich  in  soil  and 
dimate ;  to  be  clothed  in  constant  verdure,  beautifully  variegated  in 
surface,  and  watered  with  streams  as  clear  as  crystal ;  to  be,  in  fine, 
a  Paradise. 

Of  the  northern  portion  of  Texas,  still  less  is  known  than  of  Uie 
table-lands.  This  region  is  said  to  be  intersected  by  many  streams 
of  water-power,  and  to  be  rich  in  the  precious  metals. 


Climate. — ^AU  who  have  visited  Texas  concur  in  ascribing  to  it 
the  most  delightful  temperature  in  the  world.     Though  possessing  a 
dimate  varying,  according  to  local  situation,  from  tropical  to  tem- 
perate, it  is  generally  remarkably  pleasant  and  salubrious.    The 
average  range  of  the  thermometer,  during  the  summer  season,  is 
about  80^,  and  refreshing  breezes  from  the  south  blow  almost  with- 
out interruption.     During  winter  ice  is  seldom  seen  except  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  state.     From  March  to  November  but  little 
rain  falls,  and  the  power  of  the  sun  is  such  as  to  exhale  that  little 
promptly.    The  southerly  winds  are  very  invigorating,  and  one  sel- 
dom takes  cold,  however  heated,  by  exposure  to  tibeir  influence. 
In  November  the  strong  northers  set  in.    In  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber and  January  the  cold  north  winds  sweep  down  the  plains  with 
nearly  as  much  regularity  as  the  southeast  wind  in  summer ;  being 
occasionally  interrupted  by  that  wind,  chiefly  on  the  full  and  change 
of  the  moon.    These  periodical  winds  doubtless  tend  greatly  to 
purify  the  atmosphere,  and  contribute  much  to  give  the  climate  of 
Texas  a  blandness  which  is  rarely  enjoyed,  and  a  salubrity  which  is 
looked  for  in  vain  in  the  low  alluvial  country  of  the  southern  United 
States.    The  climate,  indeed,  is  modified  by  so  many  favorable  cir- 
eumst^ces  as  to  possess  all  the  genial  influences  of  Louisiana,  while 
it  escapes  its  attendant  evils.     In  addition  to  the  invigorating  sea- 
"breeze  and  the  freeness  from  marsh  effluvia  which  this  enjovs,  there 
is  another  advantage  which  contributes,  perhaps,  still  more  eflectually, 
to  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  emigrant,  that  he  can  locate 
immediately  upon  the  rich  open  prairies,  and  realize  a  plenteous 
crop,  without  exposure  to  those  "  clearings"  which  prove  so  dele- 
terious to  the  western  &rmer,  in  his  acclimation  to  a  ^  fever-and- 
ague  bottom." 

Away  from  the  river  bottoms,  which  are  frequently  overflowed, 
and  the  vicinity  of  forests,  you  escape  the  fevers  to  which  such  re- 

fions  are  sometimes  exposed,  and  enjoy  uninterrupted  and  vigorous 
ealth. 

The  forests  of  Texas  are  generally  free  from  underwood ;  and  there 
are  few  miasmatic  marshes  or  stagnant  pools,  to  give  rise  to  epi- 
demics, or  occasion  any  fatal  disease. 

RrvBRs  AND  Lakes. — ^No  part  of  the  extensive  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  presents  a  greater  number  of  commanding  harbors,  bays 
and  inlets,  than  that  of  Texas.  The  interior,  intersected  by  numer- 
ous magnificent  and  navigable  streams,  in  close  vicinity  to  the  great 
western  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  and  holding  easy  communi- 
cation with  the  mighty  *'  father  of  rivers"  himself,  furnishes  a  com- 
mercial position  very  desirable,  and  seldom  surpassed. 

Red  River  may  be  considered  in  part  as  belonging  to  Texas.  The 
vast  region  west  of  the  mountains  in  which  it  rises,  and  through 
which  it  rolls  its  turbid  waters,  has  been  yet  scarcely  explored ;  but 
it  is  known  to  be  of  great  fertility  and  of  surpassing  beauty.  In 
this  region  has  the  Texan  emigrant  reared  his  cottage,  and  planted 
his  cotton,  and  his  com,  and  his  wheat,  which  is  borne  along  the  cur- 
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lent  of  Bed  Riyer  to  the  great  mart  of  the  Southwest  The  chief 
rivers,  those  which  are  more  or  less  navigable  for  steamboats,  are 
the  Sabine,  Nedies,  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado,  Guadaloupe,  Saa 
Antonio,  and  the  Rio  Grande.  Besides  these,  there  are  others  of  less 
note  and  magnitude,  though  navigable  to  a  oonsiderable  extent :  the 
Angelina,  San  Jadnto,  Bufialo  Bayou,  Oyster  and  Chaoolate  Bayou, 
San  Bernard,  Caney,  Navidad,  La  Baca  and  Nueces. 

There  are  no  lakes  of  any  importance  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
A  few  small  ones  near  the  sources  of  the  Guadaloupe,  and  on  some 
of  the  tributaries  of  Red  River  and  the  Trinity,  are  all  that  are 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  they  are  inconsiderable.  To  a  country  so 
well  watered,  intersected  by  rivers  so  numerous  and  important,  and 
offering  such  valuable  facilities  for  canal  conmiunication,  they  would 
be  useless.  Indeed,  with  but  very  little  expense,  its  vast  water 
courses  might  be  united  in  one  great  navigable  chain,  which  would 
render  the  transportation  of  produce  from  any  section  of  this  wide- 
spread territory,  to  a  commercial  emporium  at  any  point  on  the 
coast,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  ease  and  at  a  trifling  cost. 

PaAmiKS  AND  Mkadows. — ^Texas  in  general  is  a  prairie  country, 
having  all  the  streams  skirted  by  timber.  The  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful are  both  united  in  her  vast  prairies,  sublime  in  extent  and  beau- 
tiful in  prospect.  One  may  travel  for  miles  and  even  leagues,  over 
a  continuous  plain,  with  nothing  to  interrupt  the  utmost  stretch  of 
vision  upon  the  "living  green,"  save  the  beautiful  groves  and 
"islands  of  timber,"  which  are  here  and  there  interspersed;  and  flow- 
ers of  every  variety,  hue  and  fragrance,  and  herds  of  cattle  and  deer ; 
delighting  the  eye  with  the  view  of  splendid  lawns  and  magnificent 
par^  tastefully  laid  out  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  presenting  all  the 
order  and  taste  of  civilization.  Nothing  in  nature  can  surpass  the 
beauty  and  loveliness  of  a  Texan  landscape.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  beauty  of  her  vast  natural  meadows  in  the  spring  and  summer 
seasons ;  neither  is  it  possible  to  form  an  estimate,  even  in  imagina- 
tion, of  the  number  of  useful  domestic  animals  that  may  be  reared 
on  them  without  trouble  or  expense.  Even  in  the  winter  season 
the  pasturage  is  sufiidently  verdant  to  dkpense  with  feeding  live 
stock. 

.TufBXB  Lands. — No  country  in  the  world  affords  a  greater  va- 
riety of  timber  than  Texas.  Her  forests  of  live  oak  and  cedar  are 
unrivalled.  Her  whole  coast  nearly,  including  all  the  bayous  and 
river  bottoms,  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Nueces,  is  one  entire  belt  of 
timber.  The  eastern  section  probably  embraces  more  woodland 
than  any  other.  It  is  heavily  timbered  with  pine,  oak,  ash,  walnut, 
hickory,  pecan,  mulberry,  cedar,  cypress,  and  other  forest  trees, 
which  extend  quite  to  Red  River,  occasionally  variegated  with  beau- 
tiful prairies  containing  from  one  hundred  to  several  thousand  acres. 
Hie  soil  is  admirably  adapted  to  grazing  and  agriculture,  and  the 
timber  trade  wiU  soon  become  extensive  and  lucnUive  in  this  re- 
gion. 

PaoDucnoMs  of  thb  Soil. — ^Among  the  productions  which  may  be 
regarded  as  naturally  adapted  to  the  soil  of  Texas,  and  which  now  forms 
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I  oliief  and  important  article  of  commerce,  cotton  stands  pre-eminent, 
rhis  is  the  great  crop  of  Texas,  and  the  source  of  much  of  its  wealth  and 
power.  Its  staple  is  uniformly  good,  andnear  the  Gulf  it  equals  in  length 
uid  fineness  the  Sea  Island  cotton.  It  is  an  indigenous  plant,  and  in  the 
vrestem  region,  needs  to  be  planted  only  once  in  three  or  four  years  to 
jrield  an  abundant  crop.  The  climate  is  ever  favorable,  and  the  soil, 
(whether  upland  or  lowland,  woodland  or  prairie,  all  admirably  suited  to 
^e  culture  of  the  article,  and  the  crop  can  scarcely  ever  fail.  The 
nigar^sane  grows  luxuriantly  throughout  the  whole  level  region ;  but 
ts  culture,  for  various  reasons,  will  not  be  exten^ve,  nor  will  the  pro- 
luction  of  sugar,  unless  forced  by  unexpected  circumstances,  proba- 
bly compete  with  that  of  Louisiana  for  many  years  to  come. 

Tobacco  grows  almost  spontaneously  throughout  Texas.  It  is  an 
mportant  production,  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  Cuba,  and  will  soon 
>ecome  an  article  of  commerce  and  export. 

The  indigenous  indigo  of  Texas  is  greatly  superior  to  the  plant 
vhich  is  cultivated  in  t£e  United  States.  It  is  manufactured  in  Smi- 
les tor  domestic  use,  and  is  preferred  to  the  imported  indigo. 

The  invaluable  article  of  bread-stuff,  maize  or  Indian  com,  is  pro- 
luoed  easily  and  abundantly  in  every  district  of  the  country.  Two 
»rops  are  annually  gathered,  yielding  in  all  about  seventy-five  bushels 
>f  shelled  com.  llie  first  crop  is  usually  planted  about  the  middle 
>f  Febmary,  and  the  second  the  middle  of  June. 

Wheat,  buckwheat,  millet,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  other  small  grains, 
^eld  plentiful  crops  to  the  farmer  throughout  the  undulating  district, 
rhe  establishment  of  mills  will  be  the  signal  for  abundant  harvests 
>f  grain.  Flax  and  hemp  are  well  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  furnish 
imple  rewards  to  the  labor  of  the  agriculturist.  Rice  is  already  pro- 
lu(»d  in  considerable  quantity,  and  can  be  grown  to  any  extent. 

The  grape  and  mulberry  abound  here.  They  are  indigenous  to 
^e  soil,  and  grow  luxuriantly,  indicating  that  wine  and  silk,  as  well 
M  cotton  and  tobacco,  will  one  day  become  staples  of  the  country, 
rhe  vanilla  plant  grows  wild.  It  can  be  successfully  cultivated,  and 
will  becom^  a  commercial  commodity  of  inestimable  value.  This 
delicious  plant  is  highly  esteemed  in  medicine — ^as  a  perfume — ^to 
flavor  the  cigar,  and  in  various  culinary  arts,  &C 

The  nopal,  celebrated  for  the  production  of  the  cochineal  insect, 
^ows  luxuriantly.  Its  fruit  with  the  leaves  fumishes  food  for  vast 
lierds  of  cattle  and  wild  horses.  It  is  moreover  highly  esteemed,  and 
purchased  eagerly  in  the  Mexican  markets. 

In  the  westem  counties  the  musquit  tree  is  very  common.  It  is  a 
species  of  locust,  and  besides  furnishing  in  its  fruit  excellent  food  for 
cattle  and  horses,  it  is  superior  to  cedar  even  for  the  purposes  of  build- 
ing and  fencing.     It  forms  here  also  the  principal  article  for  fuel. 

The  yaupan  or  tea  tree  deserves  especial  notice.  Its  leaf  is  very 
similar  in  form  and  flavor  to  that  of  the  veritable  Chinese  shrub,  and 
is  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  black  tea,  or  bohea,  so  commonly  used. 
it  fumishes  a  very  acceptable  and  cheap  beverage,  in  lieu  of  the  pure 
CSiinese  article,  which  in  the  interior  is  so  often  adulterated,  and  iO 
x>8tly  and  difficult  to  be  obtained. 
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Cayenne  pepper,  called  by  the  Mexicans  ehile^  grows  exuberantly 
all  over  Texas,  and  vast  quantities  are  annually  consumed  for  domes- 
tic use.  The  Indians  and  Creoles  are  extremely  fond  of  it,  and  no 
Mexican  would  willingly  relinquish  his  chile  for  any  other  luxury. 

Many  other  sources  of  wealth  and  enjoyment  are  found  here,  and 
will  in  all  good  time  be  realized  by  her  dtizens,  who  are  so  indus- 
triously exploring  the  true  springs  of  national  greatness  and  indivi- 
dual prosperity. 

Shrubs  AND  Flowers.-— The  displays  of  vegetable  nature  in  Texas  are 
profuse,  various  and  valuable ;  presenting,  on  the  one  hand,  the  state- 
ly and  magnificent  forest,  and  on  the  other,  delighting  the  eye  with 
the  rich  and  splendid  scene  of  the  luxuriant  prairie ;  garnished  with 
an  endless  variety  of  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers,  and  forming  a 
landscape  of  indescribable  and  surpassing  loveliness.  It  is  an  elysium 
for  the  florist  and  painter. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  beauty  of  a  Texan  prairie,  when,  in 
the  vernal  season,  its  rich  luxuriant  herbage,  adorned  with  the  thou- 
sand flowers  of  endless  hue  and  figure,  seems  to  realize  the  vision  of 
a  terrestrial  paradise. 

Many  of  the  northern  garden  flowers  and  hot-house  exotics  bloom 
on  the  prairies  spontaneously,  and  in  the  utmost  profusion  and  in 
wonderful  variety. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  genus  stellaria — ^yellow,  blue  and  purple- 
display  their  rich  and  gaudy  tints  in  every  direction.  The  splendid 
and  fashionable  dahlia,  an  exotic  highly  esteemed  and  carefiilly  reared 
in  foreign  hot-houses,  is  indigenous  to  the  Southwest.  The  numerous 
family  of  geraniums  serve  to  adorn  and  perAime  with  their  sweet  fra- 
grance the  wild  meadows  of  Texas.  Several  varieties  of  digitalis  and 
sanguinaria  are  also  found.  Different  species  of  the  nymphas,  or  water 
lily,  here  '^  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,"  and  the  bignonia 
or  trumpet  flower,  and  lobelia  cardinalis,  are  very  common.  The 
May  apple,  bearing  a  delicate  and  delicious  flower,  is  abundant,  and 
violets  everywhere  form  a  common  carpeting  for  the  prairies.  The 
beautiful  and  much  admired  passion-flower  is  frequent  in  its  season, 
while  the  perpetual  rose,  multiflora  and  chickasaws,  and  other  varie- 
ties of  roses,  are  indigenous  to  the  country,  and  grow  without  cultiva- 
tion or  care.  The  morning  and  evening  primrose  displays  the  mild 
beauty  of  its  simple,  but  chaste  and  elegant  flowers  almost  every- 
where— ^while  the  jonquil  and  hyacinth,  honeysuckle  and  sweet  se- 
ringa, form  a  fancifully  variegated  nosegay,  or  are  thrown  together  in 
most  admired  disorder  throughout  this  paradise  of  flowers.  The 
hoya  camosa  or  wax-plant,  both  white  and  red,  is  common. 

The  mimosa,  in  the  prairies  of  Texas,  bears  a  flower  of  a  delicate 
pink  color,  and  much  larger  than  those  of  the  north.  This  plant  has 
ever  been  and  ever  will  be,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  curious  interest  and 
admiration  to  the  naturalist  and  philosopher.  It  is  very  elastic  to  the 
tread,  so  that  when  the  traveler  has  trampled  over  its  drooping  and 
apparently  withered  leaves,  and  looks  back  for  the  path  which  his  rude 
footsteps  have  marked  out,  not  a  vestige  of  the  invasion  remains,  but 
all  again  is  life  and  verdure. 
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B*BUiTS,  &0.— Many  of  the  fruits  of  the  tropics  and  those  of  the  north 
w  luxuriantly  in  Texas.  The  Hg,  a  very  delicious  and  much  admired 
it,  is  very  common,  and  may  be  raised  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
h  very  little  labor  or  care.  The  Texas  peach  is  unrivalled :  nowhere 
t  of  larger  growth  or  richer  flavor.  The  northern  peach  will  not 
apare  with  it.  The  nectarine,  quince  and  grape  are  equally  luxu- 
it,  and  produce  excellent  fruit.  A  great  variety  of  berries,  as  the 
Iberry,  dewberry,  whortleberry,  and  gooseberry,  grow  wild,  and 
Lhe  greatest  profusion.  The  pecan,  walnut,  and  hickory  nuts,  are 
y  abundant.  Wild  plums  and  crab  apples  are  common,  and  the 
vpaw  produces  a  rich  and  delicious  fruit.  The  /orange,  lemon  and 
le  grow  well  there ;  and  the  pine-apple  and  olive  may  be  made  to 
en  with  a  little  care. 

jrarden  vegetables  of  every  description,  and  melons,  are  easily  cul- 
Sited,  and  yield  in  the  greatest  abundance, 

\nimals. — ^The  wild  animals  of  Texas  are  not  numerous. — 
rmerly  they  were  frequent  and  formidable  tenants  of  the  forest, 
I  at  present  they  are  rarely  met  with. 

rhe  black  bear  frequents  the  forests  and  cane-brakes,  and  is  a 
orite  object  of  the  hunt.  Wolves  abound,  and  sometimes  prove 
preat  annoyance  to  the  farmer.  The  pecari,  or  Mexican  hog,  though 
ely  met  with,  is  a  ferocious  animal.  The  wild  hog  is  frequently 
in,  and  is  sometimes  very  furious.  These  hogs  are  descended  from 
I  domestic  swine,  and  have  become  wild  by  running  at  large  in  the 
ods. 

W^ild  horses,  or  mustanga,  originally  introduced  by  the  Spaniards, 
PT  roam  at  large,  and  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  northern 
dries  and  western  sections  of  Texas.  Many  of  them  are  animals 
fine  figure  and  spirit,  and  are  highly  prized  for  their  beauty  and 
stness.  They  are  caught  by  the  lasso,  and  may  be  thoroughly 
)ke  and  rendered  quite  docile.  The  young  are  easily  subdued  and 
oaesticated.  They  are  hardy  and  active,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
Idle  or  the  stirrup. 

Itfingled  with  the  herds  of  mustangs  are  oflen  found  jacks,  jennies 
1  mules.  The  rearing  of  these  animals  is  a  lucrative  business, 
e  expense  of  raising  them  is  a  trifle — ^the  vast  natural  prairies 
)rding  inexhaustible  pasturage  for  this  purpose, 
rhe  buflalo,  or  bison,  is  found  in  Texas  astonislungly  gregarious, 
ousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  a  drove  are  yet  seen  in  the  in- 
ior,  roving  over  the  prairies,  whose  luxuriant  herbage  furnishes 
im  with  the  means  of  subsistence.  They  are  much  hunted  for 
lir  flesh  and  hides.  Their  beef  is  highly  prized ;  and  the  buflalo 
>es  are  in  great  demand,  at  good  prices,  and  can  always  command 
-eady  sale. 

rhe  deer  is  still  more  numerous  than  the  buflalo,  being  found  in 
)ry  part  of  Texas.     Hence  venison  is  very  common  and  very 
»p.     Deer-skins  never  fail  to  find  a  ready  and  profitable  market, 
e  moose,  antelope,  and  mountain  goat,  are  also  found  ranging  x^pon 
)  frontier  or  far  west, 
rhe  fox-hunter  will  find  constant  enjoyment  in  this  country,  \^Viet^ 
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Reynard  peeps  from  every  bush  and  brake.  Raccoons,  opossums, 
rabbits  and  squirrels  are  in  great  abundance,  and  a  greater  variety  of 
smaller  animals  serve  to  stock  the  forests  of  Texas  with  game,  and 
supply  the  hunter  with  endless  and  animated  sport. 

Wild  Game. — Wild  game  is  yet  abundant  in  Texas.  One  acoastom- 
ed  to  the  use  of  the  fowling-piece  or  rifle  may,  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  country,  keep  a  table  well  supplied.  Besides  llie  deer,  which 
abound  in  the  prairies,  wild  turkeys  are  very  numerous,  generally  ftt, 
and  their  meat  tender  and  delicious.  Prairie  hens,  large  and  fine 
birds,  combining  the  qualities  of  the  partridge,  grouse,  and  pheasant, 
are  much  esteemed,  and  very  common. 

Large  and  almost  innumerable  flocks*  of  wild  geese  and  turkeys, 
brants,  teal,  canvas-back  and  common  duck,  and  other  water-fowl, 
frequent  the  rivers,  and  le^es,  and  sea-shore,  and  are  so  plentiful  that 
one  can  always  furnish  himself  with  as  many  of  them  as  he  desires. 

Partridges,  quails,  pheasants,  grouse,  pigeons,  and  turtle-doves,  are 
very  plentiful.  Snipes,  plovers,  woodcock,  rice-birds,  and  ortolans, 
which  form  so  celebrated  a  dish  in  Europe,  are  here  very  abundant. 

The  bald-headed  eagle  and  Mexican  eagle,  which  is  the  noblest  o 
the  aquiline  tribe ;  the  vulture,  various  spedes  of  hawks  and  owls, 
are  among  the  birds  of  prey,  and  very  common. 

Cranes,  whooping,  white  and  blue ;  bee  rouge,  a  species  of  orane 
with  a  beautiful  red  crest ;  swans,  pelicans,  king-fishers,  and  water- 
turkeys,  are  all  aquatic  birds  of  prey,  and  very  numerous. 

Crows,  red- winged  blackbirds,  starlings,  bluejays,  diflerent  spedes 
of  woodpecker,  redbirds,  martins,  swallows  and  wrens,  abound.  The 
beautiful  paroquet,  the  oriole,  whippoorwill  and  cardinal,  and  the^ 
sweet-toned  mockingbird,  enliven  the  woods  with  the  beauty 
plumage  and  melody  of  voice  which  belong  to  them. 

Thus  nature  has  not  denied  to  Texas  a  less  bountiful  provisiocL 
in  this  department  of  natural  history  than  in  those  before  mentioned. 

Fish  and  Reptilbs,  &o. — ^Hie  rivers  and  bays  of  Texas  abound  ia 
fish  of  an  excellent  quality,  of  great  variety,  and  some  of  them  of 
peculiar  character. 

Redfish  Bar,  in  Galveston  Bay,  takes  its  name  from  the  number  of 
redfish  which  are  caught  there.  This  fish  is  very  delidous,  and  often 
weighs  fifty  pounds.  Yellow,  white  and  blue  codfish  are  found  in 
abundance  in  the  rivers  and  streams.  Sheepshead,  buflfalo,  perch, 
mullet,  pike,  trout,  flounders,  suckers,  and  other  fish  common  in 
American  waters.  The  gar  is  a  worthless  fish,  with  a  snout  of  im- 
mense length.  The  alligator  gar  is  very  large — sevenU  yards  in 
length ;  its  back  is  covered  with  scales,  and  it  resembles  l^e  alliga- 
tor, which  is  very  common  in  the  rivers  and  bayous,  and  of  enor- 
mous size.  Eels  are  common  in  the  fresh  water  streams,  and  are 
much  esteemed.  Crabs,  crayfish,  shrimps,  &c,  are  very  plentiful ; 
and  oysters,  clams,  muscles,  and  various  other  marine  animals,  may 
be  had  "all  along  shore."  Beds  of  oysters  line  the  coast,  and  nearly 
all  the  inlets  along  it.  They  are  large  and  well-flavored,  and  are 
equal  to  any  obtained  in  the  Atlantic  dties.    Tlie  bard  and  soil 


•belled  turtle  are  oommon  to  all  the  rivers  and  bajons,  espeoiiidljr 
near  their  mouths.     Lizards,  &a  are  to  be  found  everywhere. 

No  new  country  was  ever  less  troubled  with  serpents  than  Texas. 
Poisonous  snakes,  it  is  true,  are  often  to  be  met  with,  but  their  bite 
Is  seldom  or  never  fatal,  as  the  antidotes  are  always  very  plentiful 
and  close  at  hand. 

The  rattlesnake  is  common  in  the  river  bottoms,  and  grows  to  an 
enormous  size.  Land  and  water  moccasins,  coach-whip  and  copper- 
heads, are  the  only  venomous  snakes  besides  the  rattle  found  in 
Texas.  The  chicken-snake — ^very  fond  of  poultry,  as  its  name  de- 
notes— ^the  garter-«nake,  and  several  others,  are  entirely  harmless. 

The  "  homed  frog,"  inhabiting  the  prairies,  and  probably  of  the 
lizard  species,  is  very  common  here,  and  regarded  as  a  curiosity. 

Beetles,  grasshoppers,  butterflies,  fireflies,  ants,  wasps,  mosquitos, 
spiders,  and  a  great  variety  of  others  belonging  to  the  same  spedes 
and  orders  with  these,  are  found  in  Texas. 

Mosquitos  are  a  great  annoyance  in  the  swamps,  woods,  and  river 
bottoms,  but  on  the  uplands  are  not  so  numerous  and  troublesome. 
The  sandfly,  ticks  and  redbugs  are  very  annoying  to  travelers.    If 
not  carefully  guarded  against,  they  will  spoU  the  beauty  of  the 
&irest  face  in  creation,  beyond  the  redemption  of  all  cosmetics,  for 
days  to  come. 

The  horsefly  is  a  most  malicious  and  troublesome  insect.  The 
gadfly  is  a  dreadful  tormentor  of  the  cattle  in  summer,  as  the  horse- 
fly, gnat,  and  others  of  like  species  of  equal  attachment  to  suflering 
humanity,  are  to  domestic  comfort. 

The  cantharides,  or  Spanish  flies,  so  commonly  used  in  medicine, 
are  found  here ;  and  the  honey-bee  swarms,  and  has  made  her  fa- 
vorite haunt  in  Texas.  Their  luscious  stores  are  deposited  in  hol- 
low trees,  and  the  bee-himter  is  constantly  employed  to  secure  the 
honey  and  wax  for  exportation  and  trade.  It  is  a  common  fact  in 
natural  history,  that  the  bee  is  the  pioneer  of  civilization;  and  the 
Indians,  whenever  they  notice  its  approach,  exclaim,  '^  there  come 
the  white  men !" 

That  species  of  spider,  called  the  tarantula,  is  very  common,  and 
grows  enormously  large.  It  is  a  most  malignant  and  disgusting  in- 
sect, and  its  bite  is  believed  by  many  to  be  without  a  remedy  ;  but 
this  may  be  always  at  hand  in  the  form  of  salt  and  vinegar,  chloride 
of  soda,  sweet  oil,  or  ammonia.  Travelers  and  emigrants  should 
always  be  provided  with  the  antidote. 

MiNXRAXS. — Texas  abounds  with  minerals  and  interesting  geolo* 
gical  attractions.  The  silver  mine  of  San  Saba  is  among  the  richest 
in  the  world,  and  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  afforded  a  considera- 
ble revenue  to  the  Spanish  crown.  Gold  has  been  found  upon  the 
Atoyac,  and  silver  ore  upon  the  Bedais. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Texas,  some  of  it  yielding  up- 
wards of  50  per  cent.  Lead,  copper,  copperas  and  alum  are  found 
in  considerable  quantities.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  upon  the 
Trinity  and  Upper  Brazos,  equal  to  some  of  the  foreign  coal.    Salt 


ia  found  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Immense  quantities  are  annnallj 
taken  from  a  famous  salt  lake  near  the  Rio  Grande,  and  transported 
to  a  foreign  market. 

Salt  springs  and  lagoons  abound  near  the  Trinity,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Brazos  river  has  its  water  highly  impregnated  with  mineral 
salt.  Soda  and  potash  are  formed  near  the  salt  lagoons,  in  dry  sea- 
sons, by  the  atmosphere. 

Lime  can  be  plentifully  furnished  from  limestone  existing  in  the 
undulating  and  northern  portions  of  Texas.  In  the  level  district, 
oyster^shell  lime  can  be  substituted.  Asphaltum  is  sometimes  found 
on  the  coast,  thrown  ashore  by  the  sea  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Gulf. 

Lai^e  quantities  of  silicioud  minerals,  agate,  chalcedony,  jasper, 
and  some  singular  petrifactions,  are  found  near  the  mountains.  The 
remains  of  whole  forests  are  seen,  near  the  Trinity  and  Brazos 
rivers,  entirely  petrified.     Some  of  the  trees  are  of  enormous  size. 

Extensive  quarries  of  red  and  white  sandstone,  or  freestone^ 
abound  throughout  the  country.  Near  the  Trinity  and  Colorado 
especially  they  are  very  common.  At  Austin,  the  capital,  there  is  » 
valuable  quarry  of  white  stone,  similar  to  that  in  Paris,  of  which  the 
Louvre  is  built.  It  is  sofl  and  easily  worked  with  the  knife,  and 
may  be  reduced  to  any  form ;  but  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  it 
becomes  a  perfect  freestone,  and  is  as  hard  as  granite  or  marble.  It 
ia  a  beautiful  building  stone,  and  busts,  mantel  ornaments,  pipes^ 
dsc.  have  been  made  from  it  and  sold  at  a  great  price. 

The  same  kind  of  stone  is  found  on  the  Trinity,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar. 

Mineral  Springs. — ^Texas,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  is  boun- 
tifully supplied  with  mineral  springs.  The  Salinilla  springs,  both 
white  and  salt  sulphur,  near  th^Q[inity,  in  Walker  county,  are  very 
remarkable  They  rise  near  the  salines,  in  a  picturesque  valley,  and 
are  highly  appreciated  for  their  medicinal  virtues.  Not  &r  from 
these,  and  near  the  Bedais,  is  a  valuable  white  sulphur,  supersatura- 
ted with  magnesia,  and  possessing  all  the  charms  and  healing  pro- 
perties of  the  celebrated  white  sulphur  of  Virginia. 

Thirty  miles  west,  in  the  same  county,  and  on  the  road  to  Wash- 
ington, is  a  blue  sulphur  spring  of  great  value.  Near  the  Cibolo, 
and  about  thirty  miles  from  Bexar,  is  a  mineral  spring,  the  waters  of 
whidi  are  in  high  repute,  and  have  been  visited  for  ages  past  by  the 
Mexicans  and  aborigines  for  their  medicinal  virtues.  Besides  these 
there  are  others  which  promise  to  be  valuable.  Near  Carolina,  in 
Montgomery  county,  is  a  white  sulphur  spring  of  great  excellenoei 
whose  waters  possess  similar  virtues  to  those  already  noticed,  and  it 
may  be  resorted  to  by  many  invalids,  with  the  prospect  of  speedy 
relief 

Population. — ^The  population  of  Texas,  at  present,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  200,000  souls,  most  of  whom  are  Anglo-Americans  and 
Europeans.  Hie  Mexicans  and  aborigines  are  reduced  to  a  cypher, 
and  will  soon  disappear.  The  great  majority  of  the  population  of 
Texas,  and  the  most  valuable  portion  of  it^  consists  of  emigrants 
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from  the  United  States.  The  active  and  enterprising  New-England- 
er,  tiie  bold  and  hardy  western  hunter,  the  chivalrous  and  high-spir- 
ited southern  planter,  meet  here  upon  common  ground,  divested  of 
all  sectional  influence,  and  lend  their  combined  energies  to  the  im- 
provement of  this  infant  but  delightful  and  prosperous  country. 

Of  transatlantic  emigrants,  the  principd  are  English,  French, 
German,  Swiss,  and  Irish. 

Tliere  is  a  large  black  population  in  Texas,  and  though  for  ever  the 
property  of  their  masters,  and  under  the  restraints  of  the  law,  they 
are  invested  with  more  liberty,  and  are  less  liable  to  abuse,  than  the 
slaves  of  the  southern  states  generally.  The  laws  in  relation  to 
master  and  slave  are  generally  the  same  as  in  Louisiana.  Free  ne- 
groes are  not  allowed  to  reside  in  the  state. 

The  few  Indian  tribes  which  inhabit  the  forests  of  Texas,  are  fast 
retiring  to  the  wilds  of  the  West,  where  they  will  soon  separate,  and 
their  names  and  language  for  ever  perish. 

Education  and  Reuoion.— The  social  and  religious  institutions  of 
Texas  are  beginning  to  develop  themselves  with  rapid  strides ;  and 
under  wholesome  laws  and  the  banner  of  freedom,  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, education  and  religion  will  prosper.  Her  free  Constitution 
guaranties  the  right  of  self-government,  and  of  worshiping  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  conscience — the  end  and  aim  of  all  true 
patriots.  No  person  shall  be  molested  on  account  of  his  religious  or 
political  opinions,  provided  he  does  not  disturb  the  public  peace. 

Primary  and  common  schools  are  established  in  the  chief  towns 
and  counties,  and  education  is  becoming  universal,  and  easily  attun- 
ed. The  College  of  Ruterville  has  been  liberally  endowed  by  the 
state,  and  is  quite  flourishing.  Galveston  University  is  under  full 
operation,  and  is  very  popular.  Churches  of  different  denominations 
are  established  throughout  the  land.  Galveston  has  five  already — 
one  to  each  1,000  inhabitants ;  and  Houston,  we  believe,  has  nearly 
as  many  more. 

With  these  several  affinities  and  beautiful  combinations,  we  may 
safely  predict  a  high  standing  for  Texas,  whose  materials  of  great- 
ness are  abundant,  and  only  need  some  plastic  hands  to  give  them 
form.  We  see  in  her  a  new  state,  growing  up  like  a  young  girl  by 
the  side  of  her  yet  blooming  mother — ^a  lovely  scion  from  the  parent 
stock. 

CrovERNMENT. — ^Thc  administration  of  Texas  is  that  of  a  single 
state  of  the  United  States.     The  governor  is  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  for  four  years,  and  is  ineligible  for  the  succeeding  term. 
There  is  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  which  meet  annu- 
ally ;  the  members  of  the  former  serve  for  four  years,  and  the  latter 
two.     There  is  a  Secretary  of  State  and  a  Commissioner  to  the  Land 
Bureau.     The  Supreme  Court  holds  an  annual  term  at  the  capital ; 
and  Superior  and  District  Courts  are  in  session  nearly  the  whole 
year,  in  the  several  counties.     These  courts  are  open  for  the  prose- 
cution of  claims  and  debts,  and  redress  of  grievances  to  alien  fr'vends 
upon  the  same  terms  as  to  resident  citizens.     Property  sold  v*Yx4eT 
execution  is  sold  for  cash,  without  appraisement. 
43  VOL.  n. 


legal  descendants  of  such  brothers  and  ^ 
estate  goes  to  the  surviving  parent;. 

If  there  be  neither  father  nor  motlti 
passes  to  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  the 

3d.  In  case  of  such  kindred  as  above 
tate  is  then  divided  into  two  moieties,  or 
temal  and  the  other  to  the  maternal  kinc 

4th.  When  one  joint  tenant  dies  befor 
vivorahip  does  not  attach,  but  the  inter* 
ant  descends  to  his  or  her  heirs  and  legal 

5th.  Property  of  an  intestate  without 
mise,  or  descent,  from  the  father  of  such 
temal  kindred,  without  regard  to  the  mul 
>uch  intestate.  So,  vice  versa,  if  derived 
verts  to  the  maternal  kindred,  without 
Illegitimates  can  only  inherit,  and  transm 
their  mother, 

6th.  Alien  heirs  of  deceased  citizens 
years  to  dispose  of  the  estate.  The  rig! 
antied,  Ist.  To  surviving  husband  or  w 
kin,     3d.  To  principal  creditor. 

The  taxes  of  the  state  are  quit*  moder. 

The  common  law  of  England  is  the  p 
wise  opposed  by  statute. 

Lakdb  and  TiTLKB. — ^The  old  maps  o 
the  whole  country  as  occupied  and  diap' 
prosarios.  This  is  calculated  to  conve; 
vacant  or  unappropriated  land  in  the 
totally  erroneous,  and  the  cause  of  mu 
tracts  or  grants,  so  called,  none  have  beer 
Austin's.  Of  the  others,  only  a  part  of 
were  ever  settled,  and  most  of  them  hi 
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Speculators  have  made,  and  will  continue  to  make,  fortunes  in 
Texas,  as  land-jobbers.  Sales  are  rapid,  and  the  price  of  land  is  con- 
tinually increasing. 

The  emigrant,  however,  should  look  well  to  his  title,  and  not  pur- 
chase till  he  has  made  a  survey  of  the  land,  or  is  well  apprized  of  its 
situation  and  value,  by  some  personal  friend,  in  whose  word  and 
judgment  he  can  place  the  utmost  confidence. 

Fraudulent  scrips  and  titles  are  very  numerous,  and  the  unprin- 
cipled are  very  ready  to  practice  upon  the  credulity  and  iuexperience 
of  the  emigrant,  and  cheat  him  out  of  his  goods  and  money.  The 
new  comers  cannot  be  too  cautious. 

A  great  number  of  spurious  land  titles  are  in  circulation,  purport- 
ing to  issue  from  land  companies,  which  are  quite  valueless.  The 
El  Dorado  Company,  Galveston  Bay,  and  Texas  Land  Company, 
the  Arkansas  and  Texas  Land  Association,  and  the  Colorado  and 
Red  River  Company,  have  each  issued  scrips  in  New- York  and  other 
places,  which  have  no  legal  foundation,  and  give  no  title  to  lands. 

There  are  various  descriptions  of  land  titles  in  Texas.  The  first 
are  those  emanating  from  the  Spanish  government.  Many  of  these 
are  unconditional  and  indisputable,  and  are  undoubtedly  thd  best  that 
can  be  found.  Those  emanating  from  the  Mexican  government, 
many  of  which  are  good,  and  others  totally  invalid,  certain  conditions 
having  been  attached  to  the  grant  which  were  never  fulfilled  by  the 
grantee.  Most,  if  not  all  the  empresario  contract  grants,  except 
Austin's,  have  been  declared  forfeited  and  void. 

Another  class  of  titles  are  those  emanating  from  the  government 
of  Texas,  or  Texas  and  Coahuila.  These  are  of  various  kinds ;  many 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  granted  so  incautiously,  and  to  have 
offered  at  the  same  time  so  many  facilities  for  fraud  and  deception, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible,  without  a  judicial  investigation,  to  pro- 
nounce any  particular  one  of  these  titles  to  be  good  or  bad. 

The  titles  emanating  from  the  State  of  Texas  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes: 

Ist.  Those  titles  granted  to  all  who  arrived  in  the  country  previous 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

2d.  Titles  granted  to  those  who  were  actually  present  in  Texas  at 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or  who  assisted  in  the  campaign 
of  1886. 

3d.  Titles,  the  head  rights  of  colonists  who  have  arrived  in  the 
country,  and  have  become  citizens,  at  various  periods,  since  the  De- 
claration of  Independence. 

4th.  Titles  created  by  the  issuing  of  government  scrip. 

It  is  notorious  that  many  forged  titles  to  lands  in  Texas  still  con- 
tinue to  be  sold  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  these  may  be  pur- 
chased all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe,  but  they  are  worth- 
less. Good  and  valuable  titles,  however,  may  be  obtained,  with  pro- 
per care  and  caution,  though  a  government  patent  from  Texas,  be  it 
known,  is  only  a  government  quit-claim^  and  does  not  confirm  an  in- 
disputable right.  It  releases  the  government,  but  does  not  guarantee 
to  the  purchaser  his  land  against  a  bona  fide  title,  or  a  legal  claimant. 
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The  resouroes  of  Texas,  therefore,  are  unbounded,  and  her  lands 
offer  the  greatest  inducement  to  emigrants  of  enterprise  and  character 
of  any  upon  the  Continent  of  America,  and  the  utmost  dependence  may 
be  placed  upon  the  determination  of  the  Texan  government  to  insure 
all  titles  to  land  that  have  been  legally  obtained  under  existing  laws. 

The  Mexican  yard  or  vara,  is  established  at  three  geometrical 
feet — a  straight  line  of  5000  varas  is  a  league — a  square,  whose  sides 
shall  be  a  league,  is  called  a  dtio — ^five  sitios  is  a  hacienda.  A  sitio 
or  league  of  land  is  4,428  English  acres.     A  labor  is  177  acres. 

How  TO  Thrive. — Let  those  who  reside  in  cities,  and  cannot  find 
profitable  employment,  go  to  Texas  and  raise  their  food  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  earth. 

Any  man  with  500  dollara  can  become  an  independent  fiirmer,  and 
with  industry  and  economy  may  continue  independent  for  life,  and 
have  a  good  home  for  his  family  at  his  death. 

Thas,  100  acres  of  good  land  will  cost $200 

Of  this  land  20  acres  can  be  fenced  and  a  good  crop 

pat  into  the  ground  for 50 

A  good  log  house  will  cost  about 50 

Expenses  of  voyage  or  journey 50 

Add  for  support  of  family  till  the  crop  is  gathered,  and 

incidental  expenses 100 

For  purchase  of  horse  and  cow,  and  pair  of  oxen. .....  50 

Total,..  $500 

The  crop,  when  gathered,  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  family  tDl 
another  and  a  larger  crop  can  be  raised,  as  more  land  could  be  fenced 
and  cultivated  the  next  year  by  the  settler  himself,  say  ten  acres. 
The  20  acres  will  yield  two  crops  of  com,  in  all  about  IQOO  bushels, 
worth  one  dollar  per  bushel,  or  $1000,  besides  sweet  potatoes  to  any 
desired  quantity.  This  would  be  more  than  enongh  to  maintain  the 
family  the  second  year.  In  addition  to  which  they  would  have  the 
produce  of  their  garden  and  dairy,  and  the  increase  of  stock,  swine, 
sheep,  poultry,  &c.,  which  is  of  great  value. 

A  soil  that  yields  the  fruit  of  nearly  every  latitude,  almost  sponta- 
neously, with  a  climate  of  perpetual  summer,  must,  like  that  of  other 
countries,  have  a  seed-time  and  harvest.  Though  the  land  be  lite- 
rally flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  yet  the  cows  must  be  milked  and 
the  honey  must  be  gathered.  Houses  must  be  built  and  enclosures 
made,  ^e  deer  must  be  hunted  and  the  fish  must  be  caught.  From 
the  primeval  curse,  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  man  shall  eat  bread, 
though  its  severity  be  mollified,  there  is  no  exemption,  even  here. 
The  emigrant  must  bear  in  mind,  that  in  a  new  community  labor  is 
to  be  performed  ;  that  if  he  cannot  labor  himself,  he  must  take  with 
him  those  who  can.  He  sees  about  him  all  the  means  of  supplying, 
not  only  the  necessities,  but  also  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 
It  is  his  part  to  apply  them  to  his  own  use.  He  is  here  abundantly 
furnished  with  the  raw  material,  but  his  hands  must  mould  them 
Id  to  the  forms  of  art. 

No  hay  is  required,  as  cattle  subsist  in  the  fields,  and  roam  without 
fodder  or  shelter  thoughout  the  year. 
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Here  then,  afber  deducting  all  expenses,  is  a  farm,  which  the  second 
year  will  yield  double  the  outlay,  and  the  settler  will  have  a  pro- 
perty worth  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  about  1000  dol- 
lars in  money,  after  having  the  original  purchase  money  returned 
to  him  with  interest,  and  maintaining  himself  and  family  for  two 
years.  ^ 

Go,  then,  to  the  El  Dorado  of  the  South-west,  while  you  have 
something  to  go  with — another  season  your  substance  may  be  wasted, 
and  it  may  be  too  late. 

Hints  to  Emigrants. — ^Though  Texas  were  quite  the  El  Dorado 
it  has  been  represented,  yet  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  emigrant, 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  institutions,  manners,  habits  and  customs 
of  the  northern  and  middle  states,  to  say  nothing  of  Europe,  to  ascer- 
tain, in  the  first  place,  as  far  as  possible,  whether  he  would  like  those 
of  the  South ;  and  if,  after  due  inquiry  and  personal  observation, 
which,  afler  all,  is  the  best,  he  believes  that  he  would,  then  he  runs 
but  little  risk  of  disappointment  in  removing  to  Texas. 

Families  emigrating  should  take  along  with  them  provisions  for 
six  months  or  a  year,  if  possible,  as  it  will  save  them  much  cost  and 
trouble.  Also,  such  light  furniture  as  they  can  conveniently  carry, 
and  such  as  will  be  useful  in  a  new  home,  and  is  generally  scarce  in 
a  new  country.  Every  individual  should  be  well  supplied  with  sub- 
stantial clothing  for  winter,  as  well  as  light  clothing  for  summer. 
Summer  clothing  is  not  always  a  sufficient  protection  against  the 
northers  peculiar  to  the  country.  A  good  blanket  capot  is  indispen- 
sable. 

A  good  supply  of  garden-seeds  and  farming  utensils  should,  if  prac- 
ticable, be  taken  :  they  will  contribute  exceedingly  to  the  health,  com- 
fort and  pleasure,  as  well  as  to  the  support  of  the  new  settler. 

Each  family  should  be  supplied  with  a  strong  cloth  tent  and  mos- 
quito netting,  to  protect  them  from  the  weather,  &c.,  till  their  cabins 
are  erected.  These  are  generally  constructed  of  logs  or  hewn  timber, 
in  the  cottage  style,  one  story  high,  though  many  a  wealthy  planter 
and  farmer  has  his  frame  or  brick  dwelling,  amply  furnished  with  ar- 
ticles more  sumptuous  than  those  in  common  use. 

The  living  cannot  but  be  excellent  in  a  country  which  is  supplied 
with  such  a  proftision  of  the  good  things  of  life  as  Texas.  Vegetables 
of  every  description,  wild  fowl  and  game,  beef,  pork,  venison,  poul- 
try, butter,  eggs,  milk  and  honey,  &c.,  with  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  all 
the  foreign  luxuries  usually  found  upoa  tables  in  other  states.  There 
is  little  cause  or  opportunity  to  complain  of  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  fare  which  is  to  be  found  upon  a  Texas  table. 

Mechanics  should  take  along  with  them  abundance  of  tools,  and  go 
resolved  to  continue  their  industrious  habits,  to  live  temperately  and 
economically,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  make  money  and  enjoy  excel- 
lent health. 

On  embarking  for  Texas,  no  passports,  certificates,  or  attested  pa- 
pers of  any  kind  are  necessary,  except  on  legal  documents.  If  your 
destination  is  for  the  towns  near  the  Gulf  on  the  east,  or  fot  \aTid9  in 
the  west  of  Texas,  go  by  sea  to  the  nearest  point  of  your  d^^vmat^o^' 
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It  is  less  expensive,  and  takes  less  time.  If  your  destination  is  near 
Red  River,  take  the  inland  route.  If  you  start  from  New-Orleans, 
apply  to  some  friend  for  information ;  but  in  all  cases  it  is  preferable 
for  an  emigrant  to  place  his  business  in  the  hands  of  a  merchant  ac- 
quainted with  the  trade :  as  by  so  doing  he  may  save  much  trouble 
and  expense.  We  have  already  reqpmmended  to  emigrants  to  take 
their  furniture,  farming  tools  and  servants  with  them ;  and  to  me- 
chanics, their  furniture  and  tools  of  trade.  If  you  start  from  the 
states  north  of  Vii^nia,  it  is  cheapest  to  go  direct  by  sea,  or  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi ;  if  from  the  southern  states,  by  Mobile  or 
New-Orleans.  From  New-Orleans  there  are  several  steam-ships 
making  r^ular  trips  to  and  from  Texas,  and  excellent  packets,  by 
which  emigrants  can  be  transported  with  their  baggage,  in  two  or 
three  days,  rl  a  trifling  expense. 

The  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  remove  to  Texas. — 1st.  It  is  better 
traveling ;  the  roads  are  dry,  and  the  temperature  of  the  weather  is 
more  agreeable.  2.  It  is  more  healthy  on  the  road,  and  to  be  there 
at  the  opening  of  spring,  and  become  accustomed  to  the  climate  and 
warm  weather  by  degrees,  there  will  be  a  fairer  prospect  of  continued 
health.  3d.  It  is  the  season  when  provisions  are  cheapest  and  most 
plenty.  4.  It  is  the  shortest  time  a  person  can  be  in  the  country  and 
raise  a  crop  the  ensuing  season.  To  arrive  in  October  or  November, 
he  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  build  a  cabin,  fence  in  his  ground,  and 
prepare  for  a  crop. 

The  spring  time  is  more  delightful,  and  those  who  emigrate  at  this 
season  are  imiversally  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and 
their  first  impressions  are  more  vivid,  and  probably  more  agreeable. 

Those  who  go  by  sea  may  reach  there  in  March  or  April,  in  time  to 
seek  a  location,  and  establish  themselves  in  season  for  a  crop. — ^At 
this  period  every  thing  is  enchanting. 

No  condition  can  be  more  independent  and  happy  than  that  of  the 
Texan  farmer  or  planter.  With  a  few  weeks  labor  in  the  year,  he 
can  supply  himself  and  family  with  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life.  lie  can  make  his  own  sugar  and  molasses,  and  if  he  pleases, 
supply  his  table  with  most  excellent  wine  from  the  native  grape. 
His  table  may  be  loaded  at  all  seasons  with  the  finest  poultry,  fish 
and  game,  and  the  choicest  garden  vegetables,  and  the  rarest  fruits. 
His  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  cows,  horses,  mules,  cattle,  &c.,  require  no 
more  care  than  just  to  prevent  their  running  wild,  furnishing  at  all 
times  abundance  of  beef,  pork,  butter,  milk,  wool,  hides,  &c.,  for  do- 
mestic use.  He  may  raise  his  own  cotton,  and  wool,  and  silk,  and 
weave  his  own  household  garments.  The  palm  and  birch  furnish  the 
best  materials  for  hats  and  beds,  and  moss  for  mattresses,  that  can  be 
used  in  this  climate.  The  native  ohiccory  furnishes  an  excellent  and 
healthy  substitute  for  coffee,  and  the  yaupan  for  tea,  while  salt  is  every 
where  cheap  and  abundant. 

No  country  in  North  America  holds  out  such  inducements  to  emi- 
grants as  Texas,  both  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the  fertility  of 
its  soil,  and  the  variety  of  its  products. 

Emigrants  with  their  &milies  would  do  well  to  take  their  beds  and 


bedding,  and  a  moderate  supply  of  culinary  utensils,  the  most  essen- 
tial of  firming  tools,  and  a  good  stock  of  clothing.  The  more  cum- 
bersome household  furniture,  as  chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  &;c.,  are  not 
essential.  Their  place  can  be  supplied  by  the  ruder  articles  of  do- 
mestic manufacture.  Mosquito  bars,  or  netting,  are  indispensable  to 
comfort  at  night,  and  should  by  no  means  be  forgotten. 

Emigrants  intending  to  settle  in  Texas  should  not  rely  upon  what 
the  inhabitants  of  one  section  may  say  of  other  portions  of  it.  Self- 
interest,  as  in  odier  matters,  strongly  warps  the  judgment.  The 
statements  are  too  often  contradictory,  and  little  reliance  ought  to  be 
placed  upon  them.  The  best  way  for  emigrants  to  gain  correct  infor- 
mation is  to  go  and  examine  personally  for  themselves.  Let  every 
farmer  at  the  north,  who  has  to  tug  and  toil  on  the  sterile  and  rocky 
soil  of  New-England,  with  eight  months  of  winter,  to  support  his  fa- 
mily, judge  for  himself,  whether  it  is  better  to  emigrate  or  stay  where 
he  is — ^whether  it  is  better  to  struggle  for  existence,  and  feel  the  cold 
grasp  of  poverty,  or  roll  in  plenty  and  live  at  ease. 

MisoBLLAKY. — ^Thc  first  body  of  colonists  from  the  United  States 
established  within  the  limits  of  Texas,  was  planted  on  the  banks  of  the 
Brazos  de  Dios,  by  Gren.  Stephen  F.  Austin,  in  the  year  1821. 

To  the  vast  and  opulent  territory  of  Texas,  the  Spanish  conquerors, 
more  than  three  centuries  ago,  gave  ^the  names  of  New-Esiremadura 
^md  New-Spain^  from  the  resemblance  of  the  towns  on  the  sea-board 
to  those  of  their  own  country. 

June  26th,  1832.— Attack  and  sui^ender  of  the  fort  at  Velasco, 

October  1st,  1835. — Battle  of  Gonzales. 

October  6th. — Successful  attack  upon  Goliad,  in  which  the  Mexi- 
<uuis  are  again  defeated. 

October  28th. — ^Battle  of  Conception,  in  whidi  Bowie  and  Fannin 
gain  a  brilliant  victory  over  400  Mexicans. 

December  9th. — Attack  and  surrender  of  Bexar,  in  which  the  enemy 
lost  590  killed  and  wounded. 

November  3d. — General  Convention  at  San  Felipe. 

March  4th. — Convention  assemble  at  Washington,  on  the  Brazos, 
and  form  an  independent  government.  2d.  Independence  is  first 
declared. 

Mardi  6th. — Storming  of  the  Alamo  by  the  Mexican  forces,  headed 
by  Santa  Anna  in  person.  The  brave  defenders,  amounting  to  only 
150,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  are  overpowered  and  de- 
stroyed. Here,  Travis,  Bowie  and  Crockett  fell.  The  loss  of  the 
€nemy«  during  the  siege,  amounted  to  about  1,500. 

March  14th. — Colonel  Fannin,  with  a  force  of  only  275  volunteers, 
capitulates,  afber  a  hard-fought  battle,  to  Urrea's  division,  consisting  of 
700  cavalry  and  1,200  infantry,  the  flower  of  the  Mexican  army. 
From  five  to  seven  hundred  Mexicans  were  destroyed.  The  prisoners 
were  marched  back  to  Goliad,  and  on  the  27th,  with  Major  Miller's 
and  Ward's  detachment,  amounting  in  all  to  about  400,  basely  be- 
trayed, and,  by  orders  of  Santa  Anna,  shot  down  in  cold  blood. 

April  6th. — Destruction  of  Harrisburg. 
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April  21st. — Battle  of  San  Jacinto.  Total  route  of  the  Mexican 
army.     Santa  Anna  made  prisoner. 

1845. — Resolutions  of  the  United  States  Congress  annexing  Texas 
to  the  American  Union. 

The  city  of  Austin  is  assigned  as  the  seat  of  government. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  appellative  jurisdiction  only ;  the  district 
courts  have  jurisdiction  both  in  law  and  equity ;  and  in  all  cases  m 
equity,  either  party  may  claim  a  trial  by  jury. 

The  pardoning  power  is  vested  in  the  Executive,  except  in  cases  of 
treason  and  impeachment.  The  governor  possesses  the  veto  power, 
qualified,  however,  as  in  the  United  States  Constitution. 

In  no  case  can  the  legislature  authorize  the  issue  of  treasury  war- 
rants or  treasury  notes,  or  paper  of  any  description,  to  circulate  as 
money. 

The  legislature  has  power  to  protect  by  law,  from  forced  sale,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  property  of  all  heads  of  families.  The  home- 
stead of  a  family,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  (not  in- 
cluded in  a  town  or  city,)  or  any  town  or  city  lot  or  lots,  in  value  not 
to  exceed  $2,000,  shall  not  be  subject  to  forced  sale  for  any  debts 
hereafter  contracted  ;  nor  shall  the  owner,  if  a  married  man,  be  at 
liberty  to  alienate  the  same,  unless  by  the  consent  of  his  wife,  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  may  point  out. 

Taxation  is  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  state ;  the  legislature 
may  pass  an  income  tax,  and  it  may  exempt  from  taxation  $250 
worth  of  the  household  furniture  or  other  property  belonging  to  each 
family  in  the  state. 

The  legislature  cannot  contract  debts  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the 
sum  of  $100,000,  except  in  case  of  war,  to  repel  invasions,  or  sup- 
press insurrections;  and  in  no  case  shall  any  amount  be  borrowed, 
except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

"  Texas  possesses  eminent  advantages  in  the  extent  of  her  territory.  We 
have  no  certain  data  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  superficies  in 
our  limits ;  but  we  extend  from  the  upper  Red  River  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  from  the  Sabine  to  New- Mexico,  with  an  area  of  something  over  200,000 
square  miles,  equal  to  four  of  the  largest  of  the  old  states.  Supposing  the 
prosperity  of  the  state,  and  the  necessity  for  the  means  to  fulfil  the  national 
faith,  may  require  Texas  to  surrender  to  the  United  States  the  permanent 
or  temporary  possession  of  the  north-western  section,  as  a  separate  territory 
lor  the  Indians,  we  shall,  nevertheless,  have  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  any  other  state.  So  far,  then,  as  the  influence  of  being  the  '  Empire 
State  of  the  South,'  in  relation  to  territory*  is  calculated  to  gratify  the 
pride,  or  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  capitalist  or  settler,  Texas  presents 
such  inducements.  We  know  what  New- York  gains  in  all  public  move- 
ments, if  not  in  all  enterprises,  by  claiming  and  receiving  the  character  of 
the  *  Empire  State.'  In  the  same  proportion,  if  not  in  a  greater,  Texas 
may  hope  to  be  the  leading,  as  she  was  once  the  *  Lone  Star'  of  the  South. 
As  a  member  of  the  national  confederacy*  she  will  exercise  the  influence 
which  will  secure  to  her  the  rights  and  the  patronage  that  all  the  large 
states  have  heretofore  enjoyed  ;  and  if  the  extent  of  her  territory  may  not 
inspire  a  laudable  prid«,  she  will  still  stand  out  in  the  history  of  the  age, 
as  covering  all  the  ground  claimed,  prior  to  the  Florida  Treaty  in  i81d,  as 
the  south-western  limits  of  Louisiana,  and  thus  be  entitled  to  the  glory  of 
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baving  reclaimed,  by  her  valor  and  enterprise,  what  had  been  necessarily 
yielded  of  the  rich  treasure  acquired  for  the  great  valley,  in  the  Treaty  of 
1803,  by  the  sagacious  statesmanship  of  Jefierson  and  Monroe. 

In  the  second  place,  Texas  oifers  eminent  inducements  in  her  climate. 
No  consideration  is,  perhaps,  more  important  to  those  seeking  a  country 
suitable  for  residence  or  enterprise,  than  the  character  of  its  climate. 
Health  is  the  first,  and  comfort  the  next  great  object,  in  selecting  a  per- 
manent abode.  Tested  by  these  qualities,  Texas  presents  prominent  in- 
ducements. Along  the  coast,  wherever  the  position  is  free  from  stagnant 
fresh  water,  the  most  uninterrupted  health  prevails ;  and  in  the  high  table 
lands,  commencing  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Gulf,  and  extending  to  the 
sources  of  the  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado,  Guadaloupe,  San  Antonio,  Leona, 
Perdinalles,  San  Saba  and  Concho,  the  climate  is  as  balmy  and  delicious 
as  an  altitude  of  five  thousand  feet  from  the  sea  gives  in  every  district  of 
the  tropical  region.  The  latitude  reaching  from  the  26th  to  the  34th  deg.. 
^arantees  mild  winters,  and  the  altitude  from  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  cool- 
ing breezes  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  secures  comfort,  and  a  moderate 
temperature  during  the  summers.  The  delightful  character  of  the  climate 
is,  indeed,  becoming  so  generally  knoMm  and  appreciated,  that  already  inva- 
lids are  hastening  hither  from  all  the  northern  and  middle  states,  to  rein- 
vigorate  their  feeble  constitutions.  Northers,  it  is  true,  sometimes  contri- 
bute to  the  marring  of  this  beautiful  picture,  though  they  continue  but  for 
a  few  days,  and  their  uncomfortable  effects  are  easily  guarded  against  by 
suitable  apparel  and  adequate  houses.  Some  of  the  choicest  fruits  and 
grapes  are  indications  of^  the  climate.  In  our  ancient  city,  founded  as 
early  as  Philadelphia,  we  have  as  large  and  thrifty  fi^-trees  as  may  be 
found  in  the  tropics,  and  our  peach  is  unrivalled— our  chmate  for  that  fruit 
resembling  that  of  Persia,  its  native  country.  The  grape,  at  present,  if 
not  originally  indigenous  to  the  country  around  the  high  plain  of  £1  Paso, 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  is  be^nning  to  attract  the  horticulturists  from  every 
part  of  our  country,  and  its  wine  has  as  just  a  claim  as  any  other,  to  hav- 
ing been  the  *  Nectar'  of  the  heathen  gods.  We  regard  Texas,  then. 
On  account  of  her  favorable  climate,  as  an  inviting  theatre  for  the  enter- 
prise of  the  immigrant  and  capitalist.'' 


ART.  y.-MARYLAND. 

Historical  events — government — ^rebources — improvements — com- 
merce—city OF  BALTIMORE,  AC. 

The  State  of  Maryland  derives  its  name  fron\  Henrietta  Maria/ 
the  wife  of  Charles  I.,  by  whom  a  charter  was  granted  to  George 
Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore.     The  charter  was  issued  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1632,  and  assigned  to  the  grantee  all  the  territory  ly- 
ing within  certain  prescribed  limits,  with  extensive  jurisdiction  and 
powers  of  government  over  it.     It  was  distinguished  for  its  liberal 
and  democratic  diaracter  in  an  age  which  was  proverbially  illiberal 
and  tyrannical.     The  law-making  power  was  vested  in  the  Lord 
Proprietary  jointly  with  the  people,  or  their  representatives.     The 
Proprietary  could  only  act  alone  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency, 
when  the  people  or  their  representatives  could  not  be  easily  assem- 
bled.    The  right  of  exemption  from  taxation  by  the  crown,  except 
with  their  own  consent,  was  clearly  stipulated,  together  with  inaaS 
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Other  privileges^  as  they  were  then  called ;  but  which,  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  are  justly  considered  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 
The  fires  of  Protestantism,  which  were  lighted  up  by  Luther  and 
Calvin,  were  burning  with  undiminished  intensity  in  England  as  well 
as  on  the  continent ;  and  the  severity  and  cruelty  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land towards  the  Catholics,  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  remain 
In  their  own  country  and  enjoy  that  greatest  of  earthly  blessings,  the 
liberty  to  worship  our  Maker  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own 
conscience.  It  is  well  known  that  religious  persecution  and  the  love 
of  gold  were  the  inciting  causes  to  all  the  emigrations  from  the  old 
world  to  the  new.  But  the  early  settlers  of  Maryland  had  to  en- 
counter difficulties  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  compelled  them 
to  fly  their  country.  Maryland  having  been  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  royal  government  of  Virginia  previous  to  the  issuing  of 
her  charter,  one  William  Claiborne  obtained  from  the  governor  and 
council  a  license  to  trade  with  the  Indians  on  the  Chesapeake.  Taking 
advantage  of  his  position,  he  excited  jealousies  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  towards  the  Marylanders,  by  representing  them  as  Spaniards 
and  enemies.  But  he  failed  in  his  insidious  attempts,  and  after- 
wards created  an  open  rebellion,  in  which  he  was  again  thwarted, 
and  compelled  to  fly  first  to  Virginia,  and  then  to  England,  where  he 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  treason. 

The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  freemen  of  the  colony  was  con- 
vened at  the  toMrn  of  St.  Mary's,  in  1635.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  records  of  their  proceedings  was  destroyed  by  fire,  so  that  but 
little  of  them  is  known.  The  second  Assembly  was  convened  1638. 
In  some  respects  the  constitutions  of  those  early  legislatures  diflered 
from  those  of  the  present  day.  The  charter  entitled  every  freeman 
to  take  a  share  in  the  making  of  those  laws  by  which  he  was  to  be 
governed.  As  it  was  inconvenient  to  assemble  at  a  given  time  and 
place,  persons  who  were  few  and  far  between,  each  one  was  allowed 
to  vote  by  proxy — so  that  it  sometimes  happened  that  one  individual 
cast  a  dozen  votes.  The  Proprietary,  however,  was  invested  with 
the  power  of  summoning  by  special  writ  those  whose  presence  he 
particularly  desired.  At  a  later  period,  two  burgesses  were  elected 
from  every  hundred  individuals ;  but  each  individual  had  the  right, 
if  he  thought  proper  to  exercise  it,  to  claim  his  seat  in  the  legisla- 
ture. This  right  was,  however,  taken  away  by  the  (General  A^em^ 
bly  itself;  and  the  council,  the  delegates  from  the  several  hundreds, 
and  those  who  were  summoned  by  special  writ,  constituted  this  body. 
The  Proprietary  (or  governor)  could  obtain  the  control  of  the  As- 
sembly by  adding  to  it  a  few  of  his  personal  friends.  They  all  sat 
at  first  in  one  house,  but  were  afterwards  divided  into  two,  called  the 
upper  and  lower,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  Great  Britain.  The  council  appointed  by  the  Lord  Proprietaiy 
forming  the  uppei*,  and  the  delegates  of  the  people  the  lower.  It 
was  during  this  session  that  the  colonists  began  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  more  just  and  equitable  system  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
present  constitution  of  Maryland.  The  old  leaven  of  aristocracy 
tad  monarchy  which  pervaded  the  government,  began  to  receive  a 
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blow  which,  by  frequent  repetition,  compelled  the  ancient  system  to 
yield  to  the  wants  of  the  age  and  the  stem  spirit  of  liberty,  which 
were  so  heroically  displayed  during  the  eventful  crisis  of  the  great 
revolution. 

Lord  Baltimore  attempted  to  compel  the  colonists  to  accept  the 
system  of  laws  which  he  had  digested,  and  to  annul  the  acts  of  the 
legislature,  because  they  were  not  framed  by  himself,  -  The  people 
were  convinced  that  the  Proprietary  had  no  other  than  the  veto 
power,  and  vindicated  their  rights  by  rejecting  the  whole  system. 
The  Lord  Proprietary  vetoed  all  of  the  bills  that  were  passed,  but 
afterwards  abandoned  it;  preferring  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  colony  to  his  own  individual  privileges,  and  sensible  that  the 
power  of  negativing  any  bill  of  which  he  disapproved,  was  quite' 
sufficient  to  protect  his  rights  and  authority  in  the  province.*  But 
Maryland  was  destined  to  encounter  other  difficulties  besides  those 
of  a  civil  character.  Although  religious  freedom  wa^  expressly 
granted  to  them  by  the  charter,  no  sooner  had  the  contest  between 
the  king  and  parliament  broke  out  in  England,  than  the  spirit  of  dis- 
affection began  to  show  itself  in  the  colonies.  The  bigoted  Puritans 
who  were  driven  from  Virginia  on  account  of  their  intolerance,  fo- 
mented the  dissensions  which  began  to  prevail  between  the  various 
Christian  sects.  Their  strength  increased  with  the  success  of  the 
parliament,  until  finally  they  attempted  the  reduction  of  Maryland 
by  additional  reinforcements  from  England.  Charles  the  First  had 
been  recently  executed  by  the  republican  party.  It  was  found  at  the 
next  General  Assembly  that  the  partisans  of  the  commonwealth 
were  in  the  majority.  Parliament  had,  in  the  meantime,  passed  an 
ordinance  for  the  reduction  of  Maryland.  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed, who,  with  armed  vessels  and  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  pro- 
ceeded to  wrest  the  govenmient  of  the  colony  from  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  required  that  they  should  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth.  Aft«r  a  determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Proprietary,  his  power  was  overthrown ;  but  not  until  a  bloody  bat- 
tle had  been  fought,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
colony  had  been  killed.  As  soon  as  they  took  possession  of  the 
province,  an  Assembly  was  called,  and  it  was  prohibited  that  any 
Catholic  or  royalist  should  vote  for  or  sit  therein  as  a  delegate. 
Their  first  act  was  to  pass  a  law,  declaring  that  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church  would  not  be  protected  in  the  province,  and  at  the 
same  time  denouncing  "  prelacy,"  as  they  denominated  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Puritan  rule  lasted  for  about  six  years,  when  Crom- 
well dfed,  and  Charles  II.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors. The  government  of  the  Lord  Propiietary  was  again  renewed 
in  Maryland,  but  it  was  destined  to  undergo  many  severe  trials  be- 
fore it  was  enabled  to  continue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  The  same 
conspiracy  that  had  overthrown  the  power  of  the  Puritans,  set  about 
undermining  that  of  the  Lord  Proprietary.  At  the  session  of  1659, 
the  House  of  Delegates  demanded  that  the  governor  and  council 
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should  no  longer  sit  as  an  upper  house,  and  claimed  for  itself  the 
rights  of  supreme  judicial  and  legislative  power.  The  governor,  who 
had  been  appointed  (in  the  absence  of  Lord  Baltimore)  with  two  of 
his  council,  took  his  seat  in  the  lower  house.  "  The  upper  house  was 
then  declared  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  governor  having  resigned  his 
commission  from  the  Lord  Proprietary  into  the  hands  of  the  Assem- 
bly, accepted  from  that  body  a  new  one  in  their  own  name  and  by 
their  own  authority.  To  secure  obedience  to  this  new  and  almost 
republican  government,  an  act  was  passed  declaring  it  to  be  a  felony 
to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  the  people  were  com- 
manded by  proclamation  to  acknowledge  no  authority  except  that 
which  came  immediately  from  the  Assembly  or  from  the  king." 

For  about  thirty  years  after  these  events,  the  government  pre- 
served a  character  of  stability.     The  colony  increased  in  inhabitants, 
productions  and  commerce,  and  enjoyed  all  those  blessings  which  flow 
from  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  rule.     The  historian  apologizes  for 
the  dull  and  uninteresting  epoch  in  which  any  event  is  deemed  worthy 
of  being  recorded.     Gibbon  makes  the  same  apology  in  treating  of 
the  reign  of  the  Anton ines.     There  were  only  a  few  sanguinary  bat- 
tles, a  few  terrible  crimes  or  astounding  calamities ;  civil  wars  were 
without  bloodshed,  and  the  colony  devoted  itself  to  the  increase  of 
its  internal  prosperity.     A  mint  was  established  for  coining  shillings; 
and  taxes,  in  the  shape  of  tobacco,  were  imposed,  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  government.     "  The  mode  of  payment  of  port 
duties  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  indicating  the  wants  of  the  times. 
Every  vessel  having  a  flush  deck  fore  and  aft,  coming  to  trade  in  the 
province,  was  compelled  to  pay  one  half  pound  of  powder  and  three 
pounds  of  shot  for  every  ton  burthen.     To  insure  the  circulation  of 
the  new  coinage,  every  householder  was  compelled  to  take  from  the 
mint  ten  shillings,  for  each  taxable  person  in  his  family,  for  which  he 
was  to  pay  in  tobacco,  at  the  rate  of  two  pence  per  pound."     When 
Philip   Calvert  assumed  the  government   of  the  colony,  in    1660, 
there  were  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.     It   increased  to   sixteen 
thousand  in  the  next  five  years.     In  1671,  it  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand.     They  began  about  this  time  to  enlarge  the  number  of 
counties.     There  were  only  a  few  towns ;  St.  Mary's,  and  Annapolis, 
were  the  only  ones  of  any  importance.     A  majority  of  the  people 
were  planters  and  farmers.     They  obtained  their  manufactured  arti- 
cles from  the  mother  country.      At  the  session  of  1663,  the  Assembly 
were   engaged    in   laying   the   foundation    of  a    system    of  laws, 
many  of  which  continue  to  exist  to  the  present  day.     The  growing 
wealth  and  importance  of  Maryland  excited  the  avarice  of  Charles 
II.     James  II.  ordered  a  writ  of  quo  warranto   to    be    issued,    to 
show  cause  why  the  charter  should  not  be  forfeited.     But  Charles 
died,  and  James  was   deposed.     William  and  Mary  ascended  the 
throne.     Soon  after  this  event,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  overturn 
the  government,  and  to  abolish  the  Catholic  religion.     The  king  sus- 
tained the  acts  of  the  revolution,  and  the  province  continued  under 
the  administration  of  the  Convention  of  the  people,  who  requested 
the  king  to  take  the  government  of  the  colony  into  his  own  hands. 
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Sir  Lionel  Copley  was  sent  over  to  take  command  of  the  province  at 
governor.     The  Convention  was  dissolved,  and  a  General  Assembly 
was  summoned  to  meet  at  the  city  of  St.  Mary's.     Its  acts  of  severity 
towards  the  Catholics  and  Dissenters  are  blots  upon  the  history  of 
this  period.     The  royal  dominion  in  Maryland  lasted  for  twenty-five 
years.     Nothing  is  worthy  of  particular  note  except  that  the  crown 
had  already  begun  to  make  encroachments  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
people.     The  British  Parliament  desired  to  destroy  the  charter,  and 
to  effect  the  reduction  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  the  other  colonies  of 
Massachusetts,  New- Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  the  Jer- 
seys and  Pennsylvania.     They  charged  Pennsylvania  with  being  a 
receptacle  of  runaway  slaves,  and  the  Jerseys  with  being  the  resort 
of  pirates.     In  1715,  the  reins  of  government  were  again  surrendered 
to  Lord  Baltimore,  and  the  Parliament  again  attempted  to  take  away 
their  charter ;  but  the  colonies  were  successful  in  remonstrating  against 
the  injustice  of  it.     The  struggle  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  de- 
mocracy began  to  be  more  decided  than  ever.     Although  there  was 
no  actual  breach  between  them,  a  war  of  paper  bullets  preceded  that 
of  lead.     Petitions  and  protests,  resolutions,  addresses  and  proclamar 
tions  ensued  for  several  years,  which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the 
democracy.     In  1739,  the  Assembly  resolved  that  the  duties  levied 
by  the  Proprietary  were  unjust  and  oppressive  ;  and  protested  against 
certain  usurpations  and  privileges  claimed  in  the  creation  of  new 
offices,  without  the  consent    of  the  Assembly.       The  tonnage   of 
tobacco  duties  were  a  standing  subject  of  complaint  and  resistance 
between  the  people  and  the  Proprietary,  until  the  Stamp  Act  and  Tea 
Duties  "  closed  all  controversies  and  removed  all  grievances."     In 
1744,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians  called  the  Six  Nations, 
by  which  three  hundred  pounds  of  current  money  was  agreed  to  be 
paid  to  them,  on  condition  that  they  would  relinquish  all  claims  to  any 
territory  within  the  limits  of  Maryland.     The  Assembly  projected 
the  building  of  towns  and  cities,  but  very  few  of  them  grew  to  any 
importance.     The  cities  of  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  and  Frederick,  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  now  known.     The  population  of  the  province 
had  begun  to  increase  rapidly.     In  1748,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  estimated  at  130,000  souls.     It  increased  in  five  years  after  to 
154,188.     The  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  soil  began  to 
be  developed,  and  an  establishment  was  made  for  the  manufactory  of 
linen  and  woolen  stuffs  for  common  use,  and  for  the  clothing  of  ser- 
vants and  slaves.     Grants  of  land  were  made  to  those  who  would 
erect  watermills  and  forges  for  the  working  of  the  copper  mines.  The 
making  of  wine  was  also  attempted.     Wheat  and  Indian  com  were 
largely  exported,  but  tobacco  was  the  principal  staple.     Free  schools 
were  established  and  supported  by  general  taxation.     The  currency 
was  in  great  disorder.     An  issue  of  paper  money  was  resorted  to  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  but  ultimately  failed.     There  were  also 
disputes  with  regard  to  her  boundaries,  which  have  never  been  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  Maryland.     There  i^    yvotVv\T^8 
worthy  of  particular  mention  from  this  time  until  the  r^^^  avvU'^^'^' 
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There  were  frequent  contests  between  the  English  and  the  French, 
who  had  conceived  the  idea  of  connecting  Canada  with  Louisiana,  by 
constructing  a  chain  of  forts  along  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers, 
which  passed  through  a  territory  to  which  the  English  laid  claim.  As 
Vii^inia  was  principally  interested  in  the  controversy,  the  governor 
dispatched  Washington  to  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
French  commandant.  What  courage,  zeal  and  perseverance  he  dis- 
played in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  what  unfading  glory  he  ob- 
tained not  long  afler,  form  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  annals 
of  our  country,  and  is  indelibly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  every 
American  citizen. 

The  two  principles  of  aristocracy  and  democracy  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  original  charter,  began  to  be  developed  in  broader  and 
more  decided  characters.  The  right  of  taxation  which  was  claimed 
by  the  upper  house  was  denied  by  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
who  claimed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  framing  bills  for  raising  mo- 
ney. Meanwhile  the  colony  was  rapidly  increasing  in  population, 
which  spread  themselves  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  province.  The 
soil  was  rich,  and  intersected  by  navigable  streams,  and  possessing 
great  mineral  resources,  which  only  required  industry  and  independ- 
ence to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent.  Maryland  took  an  active  part 
in  opposing  the  stamp  act  as  well  as  the  duty  on  tea.  Her  heroic 
conduct  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  is  so  well  known,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  Suffice  it  tQ  say,  that  no  state  was 
more  patriotic,  and  none  rendered  more  distinguished  services  in  ob- 
taining our  independence.  After  the  Revolution  was  over,  the  finan- 
ces of  the  country  were  in  a  very  disordered  condition.  The  treasury 
of  the  United  States  was  empty.  Congress  was  burdened  with  a 
debt  of  forty-two  millions  of  dollars,  and  several  of  the  states  were 
considerably  involved.  Maryland  was  one  of  the  first  stat-es  that 
passed  a  law  authorizing  Congress  to  levy  the  required  duties  on  ex- 
ports and  imports,  to  cover  the  interest  of  the  public  debt.  With  a 
view  to  enable  her  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  late  stru^le,  a 
company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  canal  from 
the  Pennsylvania  line  along  the  Susquehanna  to  the  tide  water,  and 
incorporated  in  1784  under  the  name  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Canal.  The  Potomac  Company  was  soon  after  organized  to  open 
a  convenient  route  for  travel  and  transpoitation  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  growing  settlements  of  the  West.  Virginia  and  Maryland 
united  in  this  enterprise,  and  General  Washington  was  chosen  the  first 
President.  The  company  was  afterwards  merged  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  Company.  A  scheme  was  also  proposed  for  effecting 
an  inland  communication  between  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bay. 
The  city  of  Baltimore,  about  this  time,  received  a  new  impulse,  and 
the  enterprise  of  its  merchants  began  to  display  itself  in  its  increaang 
commerce  and  population.  In  1782,  its  population  was  8,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  it  now  numbers  about  167,000,  and  is  the  third  city  in  the 
Union.  The  cause  of  science  and  learning  were  not  neglected.  A 
college  was  established  at  Chestertown,  called  Washington  College, 
and  another  in  connection  with  it  at  Annapolis,  called  **St.  Jobn'fi 
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College."  The  gi'eat  subject  of  political  interest  at  this  time  was  the 
formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution.*  The  democratic  party  was 
inclined  to  strengthen  the  state  authority  at  the  expense  of  the  gene- 
ral government,  or  more  properly  speaking,  was  not  willing  to  sur- 
render to  the  general  government  more  power  than  was  necessary  to 
carry  its  provisions  into  operation.  The  federal  party  were  for  con- 
solidating the  government,  in  order  to  preserve  security  at  home,  and 
respect  from  abroad.  Whether  the  Constitution  will  continue  to  en- 
dure the  severe  shocks  it  has  already  received,  and  which  is  now  agitat- 
ing the  Republic  to  its  centre,  remains  to  be  seen.  Nothing  but  a 
strict  adherence  to  its  provisions,  and  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance, 
will  preserve  it  as  the  palladium  of  our  safety.  Esto  perpetua.  In 
1790,  the  District  of  Columbia  was  ceded  by  Maryland  and  Virginia 
to  the  United  States,  of  which  Washington  was  to  be  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. A  contest  had  arisen  in  Maryland  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
right  of  suffrage.  It  became  the  leading  topic  in  state  politics,  and 
elections  turned  upon  it.  After  long  and  angry  discussions  in  the 
session  of  1802,  the  confirmatory  act  was  passed.  That  odious  re- 
striction upon  the  freedom  of  elections,  the  viva  voce  vote,  was  re- 
moved, and  the  ballot-box  substituted  in  its  place.  The  old  judicial 
system  was  also  abolished,  and  the  present  one  adopted. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  Maryland  acted  with  her  usual  gallantry ; 
and  the  battle  of  Bladensburg  and  North  Point  will  be  ever  memo- 
rable in  the  annals  of  our  country.  After  the  war,  she  turned  her 
attention  to  internal  improvements.  The  public  schools  were  to  be 
supported  by  a  permanent  fund,  which  the  banks  agreed  to  pay,  on 
the  renewal  of  their  respective  charters.  The  system  was  afterwards 
superseded  by  the  formation  of  the  primary  school  organization  in 
1825, — the  organization  of  which  was  considerably  enlarged.  We 
copy  the  following  remarks  from  McSherre's  History  of  Maryland, 
a  work  recently  published,  and  of  high  authority : 

"  The  immense  mineral  resources  of  Western  Maryland,  the  rich 
mines  of  iron  ore,  and  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  coal,  which  its 
mountains  contained,  made  it  a  matter  of  peculiar  importance  to 
Maryland,  that  the  designs  of  the  Potomac  Company  should  be  com- 
pleted, irrespective  of  the  growing  trade  of  the  West.  A  water 
communication  into  the  heart  of  the  mineral  region,  affording  the 
cheapest  means  of  transportation  of  such  heavy  articles,  was  almost 
absolutely  necessary  to  develop  fully  its  immense  wealth,  and  pour 
it  into  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic.  But  it  was  found,  in  progress  of 
time,  after  repeated  efforts,  that  the  mode  of  navigation  proposed  by 
the  Potomac  Company  was  insufBcient  and  unworthy  of  the  great 
object  in  view — the  securing  the  trade  of  the  West ;  and  another  and 
nobler  work  was  contemplated.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Potomac 
Company  should  surrender  its  privileges  to  a  new  corporation,  to  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  canal  along  the  river  to  its  head, 
and  thence  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.     The  legislature  of  Maryland 

*  A  Convention  is  now  in  session  in  Marylandi  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  stat  e 
constitution,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  rstification  the  present  month. 


on  the  Ohio,  or  Monongahela ;  an< 
ished  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
land,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
holders,  it  was  proposed  to  designs 
present  name,  the  Chesapeake  anc 
I)uring  the  sessions  of  the  Convent] 
from  two  delegates  from  Ohio,  pr 
work,  by  a  canal  from  the  Ohio,  tl 
on  the  north ;  which  portion  of  tl 
unaided. 

"  In  conformity  with  the  recoi 
was  passed  by  Virginia,  on  the  i 
quently  confirmed  by  Maryland,  F 
to  incorporate  the  Chesapeake  and 
wisely  looking  to  the  interest  of 
and  obtained  the  right  of  constn 
District  of  Columbia,  a  lateral  cai 
timore.  It  fUrther  insisted  on  the 
ency  of  the  general  government's 
and  aiding  in  its  completion.  It  i 
name,  to  subscribe  five  thousand  s 
lars  per  share,  on  certain  condition 

"  The  necessary  legislation  havt 
vention  assemble  at  Washington 
from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Marylan( 
charter  thus  tendered  to  them.  Tl 
missioners  appointed  for  that  pur] 
stock  having  been  taken,  the  stoc 
and  formally  accepted  the  charter, 
ten  thousand  shares  of  stock,  and 
cities  to  become  stockholders.  T 
of  15.000  shares.     The  amount 
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I  depth ;  and  in  width,  ranging  from  sixty  to  fifty  feet    The 

was  immediately  selected,  and  the  work  commenced. 

lile  these  measures  were  in  progress,  the  people  of  Baltimore 

to  entertain  fears  that  the  work  would  interfere  with  their 
Brity,  and  build  up  the  district  cities  at  their  expense.  They 
ed  the  feasibility  of  constructing  the  lateral  canal ;  and  a  rail- 
» the  waters  of  the  Ohio  was  determined  upon.     In  February, 

a  public  meeting  was  called  in  the  city,  and  a  memorial  pre- 
.  at  once  to  the  legislature.  It  was  asserted,  that  the  route  of 
Q-road  was  the  only  practicable  one — that  is,  shorter  by  one  hun- 
uid  forty  miles  than  that  by  the  canal,  and  that  it  could  be 
d  at  an  expense  less  by  seven  millions  of  dollars.  In  ten  days 
the  application,  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  legislature. 
3  rail-road  company  were  allowed  to  pass  along  on  a  line  paral- 
th  the  canal  to  Harper's  Ferry,  at  which  point  it  crossed  to  the 
lia  side.    The  state  subscribed  for  five  thousand  shares  of  its 

and  authorized  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  subscribe  for  thirty 
md  shares.  Not  long  after,  *^  The  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna 
■load"  was  projected  from  Baltimore  to  York.  A  branch  of  the 
nore  and  Ohio  road  was  turned  towards  Washington,  and  a 
1  rOad  to  Annapolis  was  connected  with  it.     The  failure  of  the 

beyond  Harper's  Ferry,  for  want  of  funds  to  continue  it,  ren- 

it  necessary  for  the  legislature  to  take  the  matter  into  conside- 
I.  In  1835,  it  provided  for  a  subscription  of  three  millions  to 
hesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal — ^three  millions  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Rail-road — ^half  a  million  to  the  Maryland  Cross-cut  Canal  to 
aore — half  a  million  to  the  Annapolis  and  Potomac  Canal — 
ne  million  to  the  Eastern  Shore  Eail-road.  The  amount  of  the 
i  interest  in  the  canal  in  1839  had  swollen  up  to  the  sum  of 
7,000.  The  Tide  Water  Canal  Company,  and  the  York  and 
btsville  Road,  was  supported  by  state  bonds,  for  which  the 
any's  tolls  were  pledged. 

agricultural  societies  were  formed  throughout  the  counties — a 
association  was  assembled — an  excellent  journal*  established  to 
ate  the  cause  of  the  noblest  of  all  pursuits — ^the  education  of 
»U.  Men  of  enterprise  turned  their  attention  to  the  restoration 
^se  barren  wastes,  and  soon  presented  to  the  astonished  eye  of 
ates  of  the  ancient  system,  the  "  old  fields  suddenly  renovated 
e  power  of  lifne  and  guano,  and  composts  judiciously  applied, 
looming  and  producing  with  something  like  their  pristine  fer- 
The  spirit  of  improvement  did  not  rest  with  these.  The  man 
laller  means  imitated  their  example,  and  profited  by  their  expe- 
).  The  barren  wastes  of  the  last  generation  are  becoming 
ig  fields,  groaning  with  yellow  harvests,  and  rich  meadows  wav- 
ith  sweet-scented  grasses  ;  the  voices  of  a  thriving  rural  popu- 

sound  like  music  once  more  in  the  long-deserted  ranges ;  and 

e  deatfi  of  John  S.  Skinner,  formerly  editor  of  the  "  Sportsman's  Magazine."  is 
unented  throughout  the  agricultural  world.  He  was  recently  the  editor  of  a  jour- 
led  '*  the  Plougn,  the  Loom  and  the  Anvil."  We  learn  that  a  monmnent  is  abont 
rected  u>  his  memory, 

44  VOL.  n. 
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the  last  "  old  field"  of  Maryland  will  soon  yield  to  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  agricultural  improvement." 

Although  Maryland  is  among  the  small  states  of  the  Union  in 
point  of  territorial  dimensions,  her  geographical  position  is  one  of 
the  best.  She  is  surrounded  by  rivers  and  bays  which  discharge  the 
products  of  several  states  into  her  bosom.  Her  soil  is  rich  and  fer- 
tile in  the  growth  of  grain  and  tobacco ;  and,  what  is  strange,  the 
mineral  resources  of  copper,  iron,  coal,  and  even  gold,  are  to  be 
found  within  her  borders.  It  is  well  known  that  lands  which  abound 
in  .mineral  ores,  are  generally  very  barren. 

The  property  of  the  state  consists  of  the  following  items  : — 

PRODUCTIVE   PROPERTY   OF   MARTLAKD. 

Stocks  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Maryland $190,000  00 

"         Bank  of  Baltimore 174,000  00 

<*         Mechanics'  Bank  of  Baltimore 46,500  00 

"         Union  Bank  of  Maryland 31,800  00 

"         Hagerstown  Bank 25,000  00 

<*         Commercial  and  Fanners'  Bank  of  Baltimore 21,666  66 

*'         Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank  of  Baltimore 12,000  00 

*•         Marine  Bank  of  Baltimore 10,000  00 

"         Franklin  Bank  of  Baltimore 7,500  00 

"         Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  H.  Company 1,050,000  00 

**         Baltimore  and  Frederickton  Turnpike  Road  Co. . .     10,000  00 
"         Baltimore  and  Yorktown  Turnpike  "        "  ..       5,000  00 

**         Union  Manufacturing  Company 1 0,000  00 

Bonds  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide-water  Canals $1,000,000  00 

Loan  to  the  Trustees  of  Charlotte  Hall  School 2,666  77 

Due  from  sheriffs,  clerks, collectors,  inspectors,  and  auctioneers..      662,813  68 
Bonds  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide-water  Canal  Companies..,.      192,500  00 

Total  production $3,451,477  II 

UNPRODUCTIVE   PROPERTY   OP  MARYLAND. 

Bonds  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company $2,000,000  00 

*'  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Rail-road  Company...   1,884,045  29 

Loan  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Potomac  Company . .  \         30,000  00 

Interest  thereon  to  16th  of  May,  1825 V         13,280  00 

Stock  of  the  Potomac  Company )       120,444  44 

*'         Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  Company 3,000,000  90 

**         Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company 5,000,000  00 

**         Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Company 50,000  00 

"         Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Rail-road  Company 100,000  00 

"         Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge  Rail-road  Company 299,378  46 

**         Eastern  Shore  Rail-roa^  Company 86,862  00 

"         Nanticoke  Bridge  Company 4,333  33 

"         Chesapeake  Steam-Towing  Company 25,000  00 

Stock  of  the  Elkton  Bank  of  Maryland 10,000  00 

Bonds  installed  and  not  installed,  exclusive  of  interest 10,759  33 

Due  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  for  interest,  3,274,318  57 

**         Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  R.  R.  Co.,  for  interest..      925,905  76 

Penitentiary,  for  premium^ principal  and  interest ..^ 59,096  64 

Total  unproductive $16,999,623  96 

Grand  total 20,442,071  06 
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PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  MARYLAND. 

blic  debt  on  the  30th  of  September,  1849 $  16, 164,813  44 

duct  sterling  bonds  held  by  the  Baltimore  and  ^^^ 

Ohio  Rail-road  Company $3,200,000  00 

bacco  loan 161,984  16 

erest  bonds  redeemed 360,118  38 

ikingfund 1,892,537  61 

$5,514,640  14 


Total  public  debt  to  be  redeemed $10,650,173  30 

lie  population  of  Maryland,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  the  returns  of 
eh  have  been  lately  completed,  shows  the  following  results  in  comparison 
ti  that  of  1840  : 

POPULATION  OP  MABYLAND.* 

/ ^1850. — ^     .^TOTAL  POPULATION.-^ 

White  ColoMd. 

TwtiMm.  PopoJAtMKi.  Fk*.  SIatw.  IBM.  1840. 

ghany 21,752 307 724 22,873 15,740 

e  Arundel 16,542 4,602 11,244 32,388 29,535 

imore  City 141,441 24,625 2,946 169,012 102,513 

ixnore  County 34,222 3,600 3,767 41,589 32,067 

■oil 14,644 479 15,123 17,245 

>lmc 6,096 2,788 808 9,693 7,868 

rert 3,610 1,520 4,488 9,618 9,095 

1 15,482 2,612 843 18,937 17,362 

ries 5,665 913 9,584 16,162 16,012 

Chester 10,788 3,803 4,282 -18,873 18,809 

ierick 31,595 3,637 3,261 38,493 34,983 

ford 14,414 2,785 2,166 19,365 16,901 

t 5,598 3,132 2,627... 11,357 10,840 

itgomery 9,435 1,311 5,114 15,860 14,659 

ice  George 8,702 1,138 11,510 21,550 19,483 

>en  Anne 7,040 3,174 4,271 14,485 12,525 

tfary'B 6,280 1,590 5,811 13,681 13,244 

icnet 13,417 3,453 5.588 22,458 19,504 

x>t 7.087 2,590 4,134 13,811 12,103 

shington ....26,969 1,885 2,089 30,943 28,862 

rcesier 11,824 3,593 3,453 18,870 18,253 


Total 412,803 73,158 89,178 575,140 467,567 

The  above  table  shows  an  increase  in  the  population  of  the  state 
•ing  the  past  ten  years,  of  107,573.     The  increase  in  the  whole  state 
•ing  the  ten  years  between  1830  and  1840,  was  but  20,527,  whilst 
increase  in  Baltimore  alone  was  21,888  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  popu 
on  of  the  state,  leaving  the  commercial  emporium  out  of  the 
»tien,  had  decreased  during  that  decade,  1,361.     Deducting  the  in- 
ELse  in  Baltimore  from  the  whole  increase,  as  shown  by  the  present 
isus,  and  there  is  left,  as  the  increase  for  the  counties  alone,  41,004. 
The  total  free  black  population  of  the  state,  as  shown  above,  is  now 
158 ;  in  1840,  it  was  61,937— showing  an  increase  of  11,221. 
n  1840,  the  whole  number  of  slaves  in  the  state  was  89,719,  whilst 
re  are  now  but  89,178 — showing  a  decrease  of  641. 
rhe  increase  of  population  In  Baltimore  City  is  66,499, — ^which  is 
trly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  increase  of  the  state.     Baltimore 
mty  shows  the  next  greatest  increase,  being  9,522;  Alleghany 
;t,  7,133 ;  Frederick  next,  being  3,510 ;  and  Somerset  next,  2,954. 
Toll  County,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  only  county  in  the  state  thai 

*  Baltimore  Sun, 
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shows  a  decrease  in  its  population,  having  fallen  off  2,122  since  the 
last  census.  This  decrease  has  doubtless  been  caused  by  its  neglect 
to  avail  itself  of  a  direct  rail-road  connection  from  the  heart  of  the 
county  with  Baltimore  Citj. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon 
the  Banking  System  of  the  United  States,  the  banking  capital  of 
Maryland  was,  in — 

1837 $10,438,666  1846 $8,852,332 

1840 10,626,494  1847 7,999,004 

1841 10,214,908  1848 8,541,836 

1842 10,709,332  1849 8,657,732 

1843 9,746,279  1850 8,704,711 

1844 9,540,374         


BANKS  IN  MARYLAND,  1851.* 


Nam*  tf  Sank, 


Annapolii.... 
Cumberland. . 

ElUcott'iHiii's 

EaiitoD 

Frederick 

Hagemtoim.. 
Port  Deposit.. 
Westminster. 


Farmers'  B'k  of  Md. 
Cumberland  Bank . . 

Mineral  Bank 

Patapsco  Bank 

Farmers'  B*k,  (Br'ch) 


Prmidtmt. 

George  Wells 


tt 


Fa'rs  A  Mechanics* . 
Frederick  Co.  B'k... 
Hagerstown  Bank. . . 

Cecil  Bank 

B'k  of  Westminster. 
Par's  St,  Mechanics'. 
Williamsport  Washington  Co.  B'k 


CSmAmt.  CSi^W. 

Thomas  Franklin 98,008 

David  Shriver Joseph  Shriver 11X1937 

Thomas  J.  McKaig Joseph  H.  Tucker 169,137 

Thomas  B.  Dorsey B.  U.  Campbell 135,000 

Theo.  R.  Lockerman... .  Richard  Thomas 5271,575 

Richard  Potts Godfrey  Koontz 250,001 

WiUiam  Tyler Thomas  W.  Morgan 135,430 

Alexander  B.  Hanson...  Jamei  H.  Williams 150,060 

Alexander  Neil ElieBeatty 250,000 

Jonathan  Tome A.  Anderson 50,000 

Isaac  Shrivec John  Fisher 60,000 

Jacob  Matthias Jacob  Reese 50,00(1 

Daniel  Weisel 4ohn  Van  Lear,  Jr ISS^ 


Country Total,  12  Banks Circulation,  |1 ,900,000..  Specie  $100,000.  Capital  $1,997,079 


Baltimore^t.. 

North-street.. 

Baltimore-st.. 

Howard-street 

South-street.. 

North-street. . 
Gay-street.... 
N'th  Calvert-st 
Gay-atreet.... 
North  Chas-st. 
Eutaw-street. 


Bank  of  Baltimore.. 
Chesapeake  Bank... 

Citizens'  Bank. 

Comm'l  St  Farmers'. 
Far'rs  Sc  MerchanU' 
Farmers'  St.  Planters' 

Franklin  BanJc 

Marine  Bank 

Mechanics'  Bank... 
Merchants'  Bank. .. 
Union  Bank  of  Md.. 
Western  Bank. 


James  H.  McCuUoh C.C.Jamison. 1,900,00^ 

John  S.  Gittings James  Lownds 311.473^ 

AdamDenmead Wm.L.  Richardson 100,00^ 

Thomas  Meredith Trueman  Croas 512,56CK 

J.  Hanson  Thomas John  Loney 363,560 

William  E.  Mahew Thomas  B.  Rutter 600,035' 

John  J.  Donaldson. Aquila  P.  Giles 301,650 

Jacob  Bier Philip  Utllg.  Jr 3101,000 

John  B.Morris James  W.  Allnut 593,896 

James  Swan Daniel  Surigg 1,500,000 

John  M.  Gordon Robert  Mickle 916,350 

Chaunce    Brooks James  H.  Carter 400,000 


City Total,  12  Banks....  Circulation,  $2,060,000..  Specie  $2,127,000.  Cap'l  $7,140,31 


Grand  total $9^137, 

According  to  the  late  report  of  the  Manufacturers'  Convention  o 
Maryland,  the  number  of  cotton  factories  in  the  state  the  presen 
year,  is  28. 

rORXIGN  TRADE  OF  MARYLAND. 
Ttmrt.  bmpaiU. 

1840 4,910,746 

1841 6,101,313 

1842 4,417,978 

1843 2,479,132 

1844 3,917.750 

1846 3,741,804 

1846 4,042,916 

1848 6,348,643 

1849 8,000,660 

1850 6,124,201 


Fmm. 

1840 5,768,768] 

1841 4,947,166 

1842 4,904,766 

1843 2,820,814 

1844 5,133,169 

1845 5,221,977 

1846 6,979,055 

1848 7,129,782 

1849 4,976,000 

1850 6,589,481 


*  Banker'a  Magazine. 
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POPULATION  OF  BALTIMORI. 
F4Mr«.  atM$.  FruCeior9i.  WliU.  3Ws/. 

1790 1,866 323 11,926 13,603 

1800 2,843 2,771 20,900 26,614 

1810 4,672 5,671 36,212 46,666 

1820 4,357 10,326 48,866 62,738 

1830 4,120 14,790 61,710 70,620 

1840 3,212 17,980 81,321 102,613 

1860 2,948 24,625 141,441 169,012 

In  its  increase  in  wealth,  Baltimore  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  its  population.  In  1808,  the  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  city 
was  computed  at  (2,522,780.  The  following  is  the  official  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  property,  and  the  number  of  houses  erected  in  the  city 
for  the  last  six  years  :* 

YMtn,  JUtt  and  Ptntm^  Pnptrtf,  BmWmmn,  N*.  BemtM  HtwUi. 

1844 63,790,170; 609 

1846 63,750,496 1,608 

1846 64,861,217 — 

1847 72,079,322 2,006 

1848 74,228,276 1,920 

1849 78,252,588 1,894 

1850 80,237,960 — 

The  city  now  contains  upwards  of  an  hundred  churches,  three  univer- 
sities, four  colleges,  and  many  beautiful  and  commodious  public  build- 
ings. To  notice  these,  however,  further  than  they  affect  the  commer- 
cial, or  mercantile  character  of  the  city,  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  this 
article.  The  Merchants'  Exchange,  at  the  corner  of  Gay  and  Lom- 
bard streets,  is  a  spacious  building,  225  feet  long  by  141  feet  wide, 
and  contains,  besides  the  usual  reading-room,  and  the  room  for  the 
meeting  of  the  merchants,  the  custom-house,  bank,  telegraphic  offices, 
a  hotel,  dso.  The  room  in  which  the  merchants'  meetings  are  held  is 
fiA;y-three  feet  square,  has  upon  its  east  and  west  sides  colonnades,  the 
columns  of  which  are  of  fine  Italian  marble,  each  a  single  block,  and 
it  is  lighted  by  a  dome  115  feet  above  the  street. 

The  total  value  of  goods  shipped  from  Baltimore  during  the  year 
ending  June  SOtli,  1849,  was  $8,000,600 ;  of  which  $7,786,695  were 
of  articles  of  domestic  produce,  and  $213,965  of  foreign  articles.  The 
exports  were  in  634  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  149,928  tons,  and 
employing  6,335  men  in  their  navigation.  Of  the  above,  491  vessels 
were  American,  and  145  under  the  flags  of  eighteen  different  foreign 
nations. 

The  foreign  imports  into  Baltimore  during  the  same  time  were 
valued  at  $4,976,731,  of  which  $4,613,219  were  in  American  vessels. 
The  foreign  imports  were  received  in  484  vessels,  of  the  tonnage  of 
110,068,  and  manned  by  4,581  men. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  owned  and  registered  at  Baltimore  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1849,  was  134,025.35  tons— 53,624.75  tons  being 
engaged  in  coasting,  and  11,464.28  tons  in  steam  navigation.  In  the 
same  year  there  were  built  in  Baltimore  9  ships  and  barks,  8  brigs,  41 
schooners,  5  steamers,  with  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  12,199.66  tous.^ 

•  See  De  Bow'g  Review  for  November,  1850,  Art  "Baltimore." 

t  We  acknowledge  oar  indebtedness  to  Thomas  O'Donnell,  BookseDer,  Ne^.rv^  ^^^^ 
fat  the  copy  of  Mcdaerry's  History  of  Maryland,  reviewed  in  this  article.  *viT\e1i»»' 
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ART.  YI.-PROFESSOR  DEW'S  ESSAYS  ON  SLAVERY. 

[Having  republished  all  the  standard  authorities  upon  the  subject  of  slavery^ 
which  are  of  highest  repute  at  the  South,  we  have  been  unable  until  now  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  Essays  of  Prof.  Dew,  of  Virg:inia,  but  gladly 
add  them  to  our  collections,  which  the  reader  will  find  interspersed  through  th« 
▼olumes  of  the  Review  for  several  years  past.  These  Essays  are  in  review  of 
the  course  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1831-32,  in  regard  to  emancipation. 
They  are  almost  entirely  out  of  print,  and,  we  believe,  no  more  acceptable  ser- 
vice  could  be  done  to  the  South  by  us,  than  their  preservation  in  a  form  for 
study  and  future  reference.] — £d. 

ORIGIN  OF  SLAVERY,  Am>  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF 

CIVILIZATION. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  man,  we  find  him  to  be  almost 
entirely  the  creature  of  circumstances — his  habits  and  sentiments  are,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  growth  of  adventitious  causes — hence  the  endless 
variety  and  condition  of  our  species.  We  are  almost  ever  disposed, 
however,  to  identify  the  course  of  nature  with  the  progress  of  events  io 
our  own  narrow  contracted  sphere ;  we  look  upon  any  deviation  from  the 
constant  round  in  which  we  nave  been  spinning  out  tne  thread  of  our  ex- 
istence, as  a  departure  from  nature's  great  system ;  and  from  a  known 
principle  of  our  nature,  our  first  impulse  is  to  condemn.  It  is  thus  that 
uie  man  bom  and  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  freedom,  looks  upon  slavery  as 
unnatural  and  horrible ;  and  if  he  be  not  instructed  upon  the  subject,  is 
sure  to  think  that  so  unnatural  a  condition  could  never  exist  but  in  few 
countries  or  ages — in  violation  of  every  law  of  justice  and  humanity' ; 
and  he  is  almost  disposed  to  implore  the  divine  wrath  to  shower  down 
the  consuming  fire  of  heaven  on  the  Sodoms  and  Gomorrahs  of  the  world, 
where  this  unjust  practice  prevails. 

But  when  be  examines  into  the  past  condition  of  mankind,  he  stands 
amazed  at  the  fact  which  history  developes  to  his  view.  "  Almost  every 
page  of  ancient  history,'*  says  Wallace,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Num- 
bers of  Mankind,  *^  demonstrates  the  great  multitude  of  slaves ;  which 
gives  occasion  to  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  the  world,  when  best 
peopled,  was  not  a  world  of  freemen,  but  of  slaves."*  "And  in  every 
age  and  country,  until  times  comparatively  recent,"  says  Hallam,  "  per- 
sonal servitude  appears  to  have  been  tne  lot  of  a  large,  perhaps  the 
greater  portion,  of  mankind. "f 

Slavery  was  established  and  sanctioned  by  Divine  authority,  among 
even  the  elect  of  Heaven — the  favored  children  of  Israel.  Abraham,  the 
founder  of  this  interesting  nation,  and  the  chosen  servant  of  the  Lord, 
was  the  owner  of  hundreds  oi  slaves ; — that  magnificent  shrine,  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  was  reared  by  the  hands  of  slaves.  Egypt's  venerable  and 
enduring  piles  were  reared  by  similar  hands.  Slavery  existed  in  Assyria 
and  Babylon.  The  ten  tribes  of  Israel  were  carried  off  in  bondage  to 
the  former,  by  Shalmanezar,  and  the  two  tribes  of  Jndah  were  subse- 
quently carried  in  triumph  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  beautify  and  adorn  the 
latter.  Ancient  Phoenicia  and  Carthage  had  slaves— the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  at  the  siege  of  Troy   had  slaves — Athens,   and    Sparta,  and 


*  P.  93,  Edinbargh  editioo. 

t  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.,  page  120,  Philadelphia  edition. 
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Thebes,  indeed  the  whole  Grecian  and  Roman  worlds,  had  more  slaves 
than  freemen.     And  in  those  ages  which  succeeded  the  extinction  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  west,  •*  Serm,  or  slaves,"  says  Dr.  Robertson, 
*' seem  to  have  been  the  most  numerous  class."*     Even  in  this  day  of 
civilization,  and  the  regeneration  of  governments,  slavery  is  far  from  be- 
ing confined  to  our  hemisphere  alone.     The  serf  and  labor  rents  prevalent 
throughout  the  whole  of  eastern  Europe,  and  a  portion  of  western  Asia ; 
and  the  riot  rents  throughout  the  extensive  and  over-populated  countries  of 
the  East,  and  over  the  dominions  of  the  Porte  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
but  too  conclusively  mark  the  existence  of  slavery  over  those  boundless 
regions.  And  when  we  turn  to  the  vast  continent  of  Africa,  we  find  slavery, 
in  all  its  most  horrid  forms,  existing  throughout  its  whole  extent — the 
slaves  being  at  least  three  times  more  numerous  than  the  freemen ;  so 
that,  looking  to  the  whole  world,  we  may,  even  now,  with  confidence  as- 
sert, that  slaves,  or  those  whose  condition  is  infinitely  worse,  form,  by  far, 
the  largest  portion  of  the  human  race  ! 

Well,  then,  may  we  here  pause,  and  inquire  a  moment — for  it  is  surely 
worthy  of  inquiry — ^how  has  slavery  arisen,  and  thus  spread  over  our 
globe  ?  We  shall  not  pretend  to  enumerate  accurately,  and  in  detail,  all 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  slavery ;  but  we  believe  the  principal  may 
be  summed  up  under  the  following  heads  : — Ist.  Laws  of  War,  2d. 
State  of  Property  and  Feebleness  of  Government.  3d.  Bargain  and 
Sale  ;  and  4tn.  Crime. 

1st.  Laws  of  War, — There  is  no  circumstance  which  more  honorably 
and  creditably  characterizes  modern  warfare,  than  the  humanity  with 
which  it  is  waged,  and  the  mildness  with  which  captives  are  treated. 
Civilized  nations,  with  but  few  exceptions,  now  act  in  complete  conform- 
ity with  the  wise  rule  laid  down  by  Grotius,  *♦  that  in  war  we  have  a 
right  only  to  the  use  of  those  means  which  have  a  connection,  morally 
necessary,  with  the  end  in  view."  Consequently,  we  have  no  just  right, 
where  this  rule  is  adhered  to  by  our  adversary,  to  enslave  or  put  to  death 
enemies  non-comhatantt  who  may  be  in  our  possession — for  this,  in  mod- 
em times,  among  civilized  nations,  is  not  moraUy  necessary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end  in  view.  On  the  contrary,  if  such  a  practice  were  com- 
menced now,  it  would  only  increase  the  calamities  of  the  belligerents,  by 
converting  their  wars  into  wars  ot  extermination,  or  rapine,  and  plunder — 
terminated,  generally,  with  infinitely  less  advantage,  and  more  difficulty 
to  each  of  the  parries.  But  humane  and  advantageous  as  this  mitigated 
practice  appears,  we  are  not  to  sup]K)se  it  universal,  or  that  it  has  obtained 
m  all  ages.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  growth  of  modem  civilization, 
and  has  been  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  civilized  Europe  and  its 
colonies. 

Writers  on  the  progress  of  society,  designate  three  stages  in  which 
man  has  been  found  to  exist.     First,  tne  hunting  or  fishing  state — second, 
the  pastoral — third,  the  agricultural.     Man  in  the  hunting  state,  has  ever 
been  found  to  wage  war  in  the  most  cruel  and  implacable  manner,  exter- 
mination being  the  object  of  the  belligerent  tribes.     Never  has  there  been 
a  finer  field  presented  to  the  philosopher,  for  a  complete  investigation  of 
the  character  of  any  portion  of  our  species,  than   the   whole  American 
hemisphere  presented  for  the  complete  investigation  of  the  character  of 
savages  in  the  hunting  and  fishing  state. 

Dr.  Robertson  has  given  us  a  most  appalling  description  o^  the  cruel- 
ties with  which  savage  warfare  was  waged  throughout  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  America,  and  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  prisotxA^  vvet^ 

4 '■ 

*  See  RobertMn't  Works,  vol.  ill,  page  186. 
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everywhere  put  to  death.  He  justly  observes,  that  "  the  bare  descripdoa 
is  enough  to  chill  the  heart  with  horror,  wherever  men  have  been  acctts- 
tomed,  by  milder  institutions,  to  respect  their  species,  and  to  melt  into  ten- 
derness at  the  sight  of  human  sufierings.  The  prisoners  are  tied  naked 
to  a  stake,  but  so  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  move  around  it.  AH  who  are 
present,  men,  women,  and  children,  rush  upon  them  like  furies.  Every 
species  of  torture  is  applied  that  the  rancor  of  revenge  can  invent ;  some 
burn  their  limbs  with  red  hot  iron,  some  mangle  their  bodies  with  knives, 
others  tear  their  flesh  from  their  bones,  pluck  out  their  nails  by  the  roots, 
and  rend  and  twist  their  sinews.  Nothing  sets  bounds  to  their  rage  but 
the  dread  of  abridging  the  duration  of  their  vengeance  by  hastening  the 
death  of  the  sufferers ;  and  such  is  their  cruel  ingenuity  in  tormenting, 
that  by  avoiding  industriously  to  hurt  any  vital  part,  they  often  prolong 
the  scene  of  anguish  for  several  days."* 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  cause  of  such  barbarous  practices,  and  we 
shall  find  that  they  must  be  imputed  principally  to  the  passion  of  revenge. 
In  the  language  of  the  same  eloquent  writer  whom  we  have  just  qu  oted : 
*^  in  small  communities  every  man  is  touched  with  the  injury  or  aflront 
ofiered  to  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  if  it  were  a  personal 
attack  on  his  own  honor  and  safety.  War,  which,  between  extensive  king- 
doms, is  carried  oo  with  little  animosity,  is  prosecuted  by  small  tribes  with 
all  the  rancor  of  a  private  quarrel.  When  polished  nations  have  obtained 
the  glory  of  victory,  or  have  acquired  an  addition  of  territory,  they  may 
terminate  a  war  with  honor.  But  savages  are  not  satisfied,  until  they  ex- 
tirpate the  community  which  is  the  object  of  their  hatred.  They  fight  not 
to  conquer,  but  destroy.** — ^*  The  desire  of  vengeance  is  the  first  and  almost 
the  only  principle  which  a  savage  instils  into  the  minds  of  his  children. 
The  desire  of  vengeance  which  takes  possession  of  the  hearts  of  savages, 
resembles  the  instmctive  rage  of  an  animal,  rather  than  the  passion  of  a 
man."f  Unfortunately,  too,  interest  conspires  with  the  desire  of  revenge, 
to  render  savage  warfare  horrible.  The  wants  of  the  savage,  it  is  true,  are 
few  and  simple ;  but  limited  as  they  are,  according  to  their  mode  of  life, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  supply  them.  Hunting  and  fishing  afibrd  at 
best  a  very  precarious  subsistence.  Throughout  the  extensive  regions  of 
America,  population  was  found  to  be  most  s])arsely  scattered,  but  thin  as 
it  was,  it  was  most  wretchedly  and  scantily  supplied  with  provisions.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  prisoners  of  war  could  not  be  kept,  for  the  feeding 
of  them  would  be  sure  to  produce  a  famine.^  They  would  not  be  sent  back 
to  their  tribe,  for  that  would  strengthen  the  enemy.  They  could  not  even 
make  slaves  of  them,  for  their  labor  would  have  been  worthless.  Death, 
then,  was  unfortunately  the  punishment,  which  was  prompted  both  by  in- 
terest and  revenge.  And  accordingly,  throughout  the  whole  continent  of 
America,  we  find,  bat  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  that  this  was  the  dreadful 
fate  which  awaited  the  prisoners  of  all  classes,  men,  women,  and  children. 
In  fact,  this  has  been  the  practice  of  war,  wherever  man  was  found  in  the  first 
stages  of  society — living  on  the  precarious  subsistence  of  the  chase.  The 
savages  of  the  islands  of  Andaman,  in  the  east,  supposed  by  many  to  be 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  of  Van  Dieman's  land,  of  New-Holland 
and  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific,§  are  all  alike — they  all  agree  in  the 

*  See  Robertaon's  America,  PhiL  ed,  vol.  i,  p.  197. 

t  See  Robertson's  America,  vol.  i,  pp.  192, 193. 

X  "  If  a  few  Spaniards  settled  in  any  district,  sach  a  small  addition  of  tapemaBierarj 


Sound, 
irpfttcd  the 
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practice  of  extermiDating  enemies  by  the  most  perfidious  ^d  cruel  conduct ; 
and,  throughout  many  extensive  regions,  the  horrid  practice  of  feasting  on 
the  murdered  prisoners  prevailed.*^ 

What  is  there,  let  us  ask,  which  is  calculated  to  arrest  this  horrid  prac- 
tice, and  to  communicate  an  impulse  towards  civilization  ?  Strange  as  it 
may  sound  in  modem  ears,  it  is  the  institution  of  property  and  the  existence 
of  slavery.  Judging  from  the  university  of  the  fact,  we  may  assert  that 
domestic  slavery  seems  to  be  the  only  means  of  fixing  the  wanderer  to  the 
soil,  moderating  his  savage  temper,  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
abolishing  the  practice  of  murdering  the  captives.  In  th^  pure  hunting 
state,  man  has  little  idea  of  property,  and  consequently  there  is  little  room 
for  distinction,  except  what  arises  from  personal  qualities.  People  in  this 
state  retain,  therefore,  a  high  sense  of  equality  and  independence.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  the  two  extremes  of  society  are  most  favorable  to  liberty 
and  equality — the  most  savage  and  the  most  refined  and  enlightened — the 
former,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  institution  of  property,  and 
the  latter,  from  tne  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  consequent  capability 
of  self-government.  The  former  is  characterized  by  a  wild,  licentious  in- 
dependence, totally  subversive  of  all  order  and  tranquillit^r,  and  the  latter 
by  a  well-ordered,  well-established  liberty,  which,  while  it  leaves  to  each 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  secures  him  against  the  lawless 
violence  and  rapine  of  his  neighbors.  Throughout  the  whole  American 
continent,  this  equality  and  savage  independence  seem  to  have  prevailed, 
except  in  the  comparatively  great  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  where 
the  right  to  property  was  established. 

So  soon  as  private  right  to  property  is  established,  slavery  commences ; 
and  with  the  institution  of  slavery  the  cruelties  of  war  begin  to  diminish. 
The  chief  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  make  slaves  of  his  captives,  rather 
than  put  them  to  death.  This  system  commences  with  the  shepherd  state, 
and  is  consummated  in  the  agricultural ;  slavery,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the 
chief  means  of  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war.  Accordingly*  wherever 
among  barbarous  nations  they  have  so  far  advanced  in  civilization  as  to 
understand  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  captives,  by  converting  them 
into  slaves,  there  the  cruelties  of  war  are  found  to  be  lessened. 

Throughout  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  in  consequence  of  the  univer- 
sal prevalence  of  slavery,  war  is  not  condbcted  with  the  same  barbarous 
ferocity  as  by  the  American  Indian.  And  hence  it  happens,  that  some  na- 
tions become  most  cruel  to  those  whom  they  would  most  wish  to  favor. 
Thus,  on  the  borders  of  Persia,  some  of  the  tribes  of  Tartars  massacre  all 
the  true  believers  who  fall  into  their  hands,  but  preserve  heretics  and  infi- 
dels, because  their  religion  forbids  them  to  make  slaves  of  true  believers, 
and  allows  them  to  use  or  sell  all  others  at  their  pleasure,  f 

In  looking  to  the  history  of  the  world,  we  find  that  interest,  and  interest 
alone,  has  been  enabled  successfully  to  war  against  the  fiercer  passion  of 

whole  race,  for  the  people  of  each  hamlet  or  village,  by  tarns,  applied  to  ipe  to  destroy 

the  other It  appears  to  me  that  the  New  Z^anJers  must  uve  in  perpetual  appre* 

hension  of  being  destroyed  by  each  other. 

*  Amon^  the  Iroquois,  says  Dr.  Robertson,  the  phrase  by  which  they  express  their 
resolution  of  making  war  against  an  enemy  is,  "let  us  go  and  eat  that  nation."    If  the^ 
solicit  the  aid  of  a  neighboring  tribe,  they  invite  it  to  eat  broth  made  of  the  flesh  of  their 
enemies.    Among  the  Abnakis,  according  to  the  "  Lettres  Edif.  et  Corieuse,"  the  chief, 
after  dividing  his  warriors  into  parties,  says  to  each,  to  you  is  given  such  a  haitAet  to  eat, 
to  yon  such  a  village,  &c.  Captain  Cook,  in  his  third  voyage,  says  of  the  New  >Aa\&^^®^^* 
*'  perhaps  the  desire  of  making  a  good  meal  (on  prisoners)  is  no  small  uiduc«>y.«,i\t''  ^  ^ 
to  war.  vtitfi* 

t  Tacitus  tells  us  that  civil  wars  were  always  the  most  cruel,  because  i^^  /Ae^**^ 

not  made  slaves.  Vt^ll^^ 


that  of  veogeance.     The  barM 
existed  principally  in  the  pasta 
their  wives  and  children,  and  c 
gions  for  their  support,  and  but  i 
wa£ed  a  most  cruel,  extenninal 
children.     **  Hence,"  says  Dr. 
the  History  of  Charles   V.,  •♦If( 
the  history  of  the  world,  daring  n 
most  calamitous  and  afflicted,  % 
which  elapsed  from  the  death  oi 
the  reign  of  Alboinos  in  Lombard 
epoch,  the  barbarian  inundations 
pose  was  given  to  the  world. 

Slavery  was  very  common  at  t 
the  very  rude  state  of  agriculture 
reliance  placed  on  the  spontane 
number  of  slaves  was  not  required 
had  made  greater  advances.  He 
cruel  character — the  principle  of 
These  are  the  evils,  we  are  infom 
of  a  town  :  **  The  men  are  kille< 
women  and  children  of  all  ranks 
Again  :  "  Wretch  that  I  am,"  say 
the  great  Jupiter  bring  on  me  in  i 
ters  dragged  into  slavery,  violent 
palace,  and  the  very  infants  dash) 
war.  I  myself,  slain  in  the  vain  c 
own  dogs,  perhaps,  in  the  very  p8 

In  after  times,  daring  the  glono 
and  Rome,  the  wants  of  man  had 
had  been  pushed  to  a  high  state  c 
dense,  and  consequently  a  more 
and  constant  application  of  labor,  fa 
were  in  great  demand,  and,  there: 
spared  in  ofder  that  they  might  1 
not  arise  so  much  from  their  ci 
slaves.  All  the  Roman  generals, 
cruel  to  put  to  death  when  they  c 
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but  before  tbe  messenger  arrived,  ber  bead  was  cut  off.  Sir  George 
Young  saved  the  life  of  a  beautiful  boy,  about  five  years  old,  at  Sierra 
Leone :  the  child  was  about  to  be  thrown  into  the  river  by  the  person  who 
had  him  to  sell,  because  he  was  too  young  to  be  an  object  of  trade ;  but 
Sir  George  offered  a  quarter  cask  of  Madeira  for  him,  which  was  accept- 
ed.* A  multitude  of  such  instances  might  easily  be  cited  from  command- 
ers of  vessels  and  travelers,  who  have  ever  visited  Africa.  And  thus  do 
we  find,  by  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  world,  that  slavery  alone,  which 
addresses  itself  to  the  principle  of  self-interest,  is  capable  of  overcoming 
that  inordinate  desire  of  vengeance  which  glows  in  the  breast  of  the  sav- 
age ;  and,  therefore,  we  find  the  remark  made  by  Voltaire,  in  his  Phi- 
losophical Dictionary,  that  '*  slavery  is  as  ancient  as  war,  and  war  as 
human  nature,"  is  not  strictly  correct ;  for  many  wars  have  been  too  cruel 
to  admit  of  slavery. 

Let  us  now  close  this  head  by  an  inquiry  into  the  justice  of  slavery, 
flowing  from  the  laws  of  war.  And  here  we  may  observe  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world,  and  all  nations  of  modem  times 
verging  on  a  state  of  barbarism — never  for  a  moment  doubted  this  ri^ht. 
All  history  proves  that  they  have  looked  upon  slavery  as  a  mild  punish- 
ment, in  comparison  with  what  they  had  aright  to  inflict. — And  so  far 
from  being  conscience-stricken,  when  they  inflicted  the  punishment  of 
death  or  slavery,  they  seemed  to  glory  in  the  severity  of  the  punishment, 
and  to  be  remorseful  only  when,  from  some  cause,  they  had  not  inflicted  the 
worst.  **  Why  so  tender  hearted  ?"  says  Agamemnon  to  Menelaus,  see- 
ing him  hesitate,  while  a  Trojan  of  high  rank,  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  disabled  by  being  thrown  from  his  chariot,  was  begging  for  life — *'  Are 
you  and  your  house  so  beholden  to  the  Trajans  ?  Let  not  one  of  them 
escape  destruction  from  our  hands — no,  not  the  child  within  his  mother's 
womb.  Let  all  perish  unmourned."  And  the  poet  even  gives  his  sanc- 
tion to  this  inhumanity  of  Agamemnon,  who  was  never  characterized  as  in- 
human :  **  It  was  justly  spoken,  (says  Homer,)  and  he  turned  his  brother's 
mind.  And  the  suppliant  was  murdered  by  the  hand  of  the  king  of  men. 
»•  When  the  unfortunate  monarch  of  Troy  came  to  beg  the  body  of  his 
heroic  son,  (Hector,)  we  find  the  conduct  of  Achilles  -marked  by  a  supe- 
rior spirit  of  generosi^.  Yet,  in  the  very  act  of  granting  the  pious  re- 
quest, he  doubts  if  he  is  cjuite  excusable  to  the  soul  of  his  departed  friend, 
tor  remitting  the  extremity  of  vengeance  which  he  had  meditated,  and 
restoring  the  corpse  to  secure  the  rites  of  burial."t  To  ask  them,  whether 
men  with  notions  similar  to  these,  had  a  right  to  kill  or  enslave  the  prison- 
ers, would  almost  be  like  gravely  inquiring  into  the  right  of  tigers  and  lions 
to  kill  each  other  and  devour  the  weaker  beasts  of  the  forest.  If  we  look 
to  the  Republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  days  of  their  glory  and  civi- 
lization, we  shall  find  no  one  doubting  the  right  to  make  slaves  of  those 
taken  in  war.  *'  No  legislator  of  antiquity/'  says  Voltaire,  "  ever  attenipted 
to  abrogate  slavery  :  on  the  contrary,  the  people  the  most  enthusiastic  for 
liberty — the  Athenians,  the  Lacedemonians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Cartha- 
genians — were  those  who  enacted  the  most  severe  laws  against  their  serfs. 
Society  was  so  accustomed  to  this  degradation  of  the  species,  that  Epicte- 
tus,  wno  was  assuredly  worth  more  than  his  master,  never  expresses  any 
surprise  at  his  being  a  slave,"t  Julius  Caesar  has  been  reckoned  one  of 
the  mildest,  and  most  clement  military  chieftains  of  antiquity,  and  yet 
there  is  very  little  doubt,  that  the  principal  object  in  the  invasion  of  Britain, 
was  to  procure  slaves  for  the  Roman  slave  markets.  When  he  \oftBri^^^^» 


*  See  Edwards'  West  Indies,  vol.  2,  book  4,  chap.  4. 
t  See  Mitford*8  Greece,  vol.  1,  chap.  2,  sec.  4. 
tSee  Philosophical  Dictionary,  title  '  Slaves.' 
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it  became  necessary  to  collect  together  a  large  fleet  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  his  captives  across  the  channel.  He  sometimes  ordered  the 
captive  chiefs  to  be  executed,  and  he  butchered  the  whole  of  Cato^s  Senate 
wnen  he  became  master  of  Utica.  Paulus  Emiiius,  acting  under  the  spe- 
cial orders  of  the  Roman  Senate,  laid  all  Epirus  waste,  and  brought  150.000 
captives  in  chains,  to  Italy,  all  of  whom  were  sold  in  the  Roman  slave 
markets.  Augustus  Caesar  was  considered  one  of  the  mildest,  most  pacific, 
and  most  politic  of  the  Roman  Emperors;  yet,  when  he  rooted  out  the 
nation  of  the  Salassii,  who  dwelt  upon  the  Alps,  he  sold  36,000  persons 
into  slavery.  Cato  was  a  large  owner  of  slaves,  most  of  whom  he  had  pur- 
chased in  the  slave  markets  at  the  sale  of  prisoners  of  war.*  Aristotle,  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  antiquity,  and  a  man  of  as  capacious  mind  as  the 
world  ever  produced,  was  a  warm  advocate  of  slavery — maintaining  that 
it  was  reasonable,  necessary,  and  natural ;  and  accordingly,  in  his  model 
of  a  republic,  there  were  to  be  comparatively  few  freemen  served  by  many 
slaves.f 

If  v^  turn  from  profane  history  to  Holy  Writ — that  sacred  fountain 
whence  are  derived  those  pure  precepts  and  holy  laws  and  regulations 
by  which  the  Christian  world  has  ever  been  governed,  we  shall  find  that 
the  children  of  Israel,  under  the  guidance  of  Jehovah,  massacred  or  en- 
slaved their  prisoners  of  war.  So  far  from  considering  slavery  a  curse, 
they  considered  it  a  punishment  much  too  mild,  and  regretted,  from  this 
cause  alone,  its  infliction. 

The  children  of  Israel,  when  they  marched  upon  the  tribes  of  Canaan, 
were  in  a  situation  very  similar  to  the  northern  invaders  who  overran  the 
Roman  empire.  They  had  their  wives  and  children  along  with  them, 
and  wished  to  make  Canaan  their  abode.  Extermination,  therefore,  be- 
came necessary  ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  Gibeonites  alone,  who 
practiced  upon  the  princes  of  Israel  by  a  fraud,  escaped  the  dreadful 
scene  of  carnage.  They  were  enslaved,  and  so  far  from  regretting  their 
lot,  they  seem  to  have  delighted  in  it ;  and  the  children  of  Israel,  instead 
of  mourning  over  the  destiny  of  the  enslaved  Gibeonites,  murmured  that 
they  were  not  massacred — **  and  all  the  congregation  murmured  against  the 
princes."  And  the  answer  of  the  princes  was,  "  we  will  even  let  tnem  live, 
lest  wrath  be  upon  us,  because  of  the  oath  which  we  swear  unto  them.** 

**  But  let  them  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  unto  all  the 
congregation,  as  the  princes  had  promised  them."} 

But  It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  farther  to  illustrate  the  ideas  of 
the  ancient  world  in  regard  to  their  rights  to  kill  or  enslave  at  pleasure  the 
unfortunate  captive.  Nor  will  we  now  cite  the  example  of  Africa,  the 
great  storehouse  of  slavery  for  the  modern  world,  which  so  completely  sus- 
tains our  position  in  regard  to  the  opinions  of  men  on  this  subject,  farther 
than  to  make  an  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  by  Mr.  Henniker,  in  1769,  in  which  the  speaker  asserts  that  a 
letter  had  been  received  by  George  III.,  from  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
African  potentates,  the  Emperor  of  Dahomey,  which  letter  admirably  ex- 
emplifies an  African's  notions  about  the  right  to  kill  or  enslave  prisoners  of 
war.  *•  He  (Emperor  of  Dahomey)  stated,"  said  Mr.  H.,  "  that  as  he  un- 
derstood King  George  was  the  greatest  of  white  kings,  so  he  thought  him- 
self the  greatest  of  black  ones.  He  asserted  that  he  could  lead  500,000 
men  armed  into  the  field  ;  that  being  the  pursuit  to  which  all  his  subjects 
were  bred,  and  the  women  only  staying  at  home  to  plant  and  manure  the 

♦  See  Plutarch's  Lives,  *•  Cato  the  Elder." 
t  Aristotle's  Politics,  book  I,  chap.  4. 
I  See  9th  chapter  of  Joshua. 
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earth.  He  bad  himself  fought  two  hundred  and  nine  battles,  with  great 
reputation  and  success,  and  bad  conquered  the  great  king  of  Ardah.  The 
king's  head  was  to  this  day  preserved  with  the  flesh  and  hair ;  the  heads 
of  his  generals  were  distinguished  by  being  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
doors  of  their  Fetiches;  with  the  heads  of  the  inferior  officers  they  pav- 
ed the  space  before  the  doors ;  and  the  heads  of  the  common  soldiers 
formed  a  sort  of  fringe  or  outwork  round  the  walls  of  the  palace. — Since 
this  war,  he  had  experienced  the  greatest  good  fortune,  and  he  hoped  in 
good  time  to  be  able  to  complete  the  out  walls  of  all  his  great  houses,  to 
the  number  of  seven,  in  the  same  manner.*'* 

Mr.  Norris,  who  visited  this  empire  in  1772,  actually  testifies  to  the 
truth  of  this  letter.  He  found  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  an  immense  as- 
semblage of  cane  and  mud  tents,  enclosed  by  a^high  wall.  The  sculls  and 
jaw  bones  of  enemies  slain  in  battle,  formed  the  favorite  ornaments  of  the 
palaces  and  temples.  The  king's  apartments  were  paved,  and  the  walls 
and  roof  stuck  over,  with  these  horrid  trophies.  And  if  a  farther  supply 
appeared  at  any  time  desirable,  he  announced  to  his  general,  that  '*  his 
house  wanted  thatch,"  when  a  war  for  that  purpose  was  immediately  un- 
dertaken.! Who  can  for  a  moment  be  so  absurd  as  to  imagine  that  such 
a  prince  as  this  could  doubt  of  his  right  to  make  slaves  in  war,  when  he 
gloried  in  being  able  to  thatch  his  houses  with  the  heads  of  his  enemies  ? 
Who  could  doubt  that  any  thing  else  than  a  strong  sense  of  interest,  would 
ever  put  an  end  to  such  barbarity  and  ferocity  ?  Our  limits  will  not  allow 
ns  to  be  more  minute,  however  mteresting  the  subject. 
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Whilb  we  see  other  states  progressing  in  this  practical  way,  we,  in  South 
Carolina,  are  in  the  midst  of  a  rail-road  mania.  We  seem  to  have  passed  by, 
unnoticed,  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  eighteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
South  Carolina  Rail-road  to  Hamburg  was  put  in  operation,  the  country  through 
which  it  passes  remains  a  comparative  wilderness,  with  its  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  heavy  timber  untouched,  except  the  small  portion  used  by 
the  rail-road  for  its  construction  and  repairs.  A  plank  road  would  have  long 
since  carried  this  timber  to  market,  ana  converted  the  present  wild  lands  into 
cultivated  fields. 

It  is  the  received  opinion  all  over  the  world,  that  the  improved  condition  of 
the  common  roads  and  bridges  of  a  country  are  evident  signs  of  the  progress 
of  civilization.  But  our  planting  states  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  ;  for 
with  all  our  wealth  and  refinement,  our  market  roads,  over  which  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  agricultural  products  annually  pass,  have  had  but  little  more 
labor  bestowed  upon  them  than  to  clear  away  the  forest  timber,  and  erect  the 
rudest  temporary  bridges.  In  the  winter  season,  when  our  great  staple,  cotton, 
ought  to  be  carried  to  market,  they  are  frequently  almost  impassable,  even  for 
empty  wagons. 

In  looking  back  into  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years  in  South  Carolina, 
we  find  that,  notwithstanding  this  unpardonable  state  of  things,  the  public 
mind  has  occasionally  been  excited,  and  I  may  say  convulsed,  on  this  subject. 
The  mania  for  internal  improvements,  which  prevailed  in  1820  in  this  state, 
can  be  characterised  by  no  more  appropriate  term  than  convulsion,  for  in  a  state 

• _^ 

*  See  Hazlit's  British  Eloqaence,  toL  ii, 

t  See  Family  Library,  No.  16,  p.  199. 

X  By  W.  Gregg,  of  South  Caro]ina.^(See  April  number.) 
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of  feverish  excitement,  she  expended  millions  of  dollars  in  works  for  which 
the  country  was  not  prepared,  and  which  proved  to  be  a  waste  of  money.  The 
amount  of  capital  expended  in  those  useless  canals,  would  have  constructed 
McAdamized  roads  to  every  important  section  of  our  state,  serving,  at  that  pe- 
riod, to  cheapen  the  transit  of  produce  to  market,  and  at  this  time  as  a  basis 
for  the  plank  road,  so  admirably  adapted  to  our  country,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  destined  to  supersede  all  other  modes  of  transit. 

Rail-roads  are  expensive  in  their  drst  outlay,  and  extremely  complicated,  and 
expensive  to  keep  up.  They  seldom  improve  the  country  through  which  th^ 
pass,  and  are  beneficial  to  cities  only,  by  reaching  sections  of  country  which 
have  no  natural  outlets,  and  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  a  wagon  trade,  over 
good  common  roads.  They  are  profitable  to  stockholders  only  when  located  on 
great  thoroughfares  for  travel,  and  where  they  can  be  used  to  extend  the  com- 
merce of  a  city.  Out  of  the  9,000  miles  of  rail-road  now  in  use  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  surprising  to  learn  how  few  of  them  yield  a  profit  commensurate 
to  the  capital  which  has  been  invested  in  their  construction.  It  certainly  ought 
to  admonish  us  against  injudicious  selections  of  the  mode  of  improving  the 
highways  of  the  state,  and  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  exhausting  the  energy 
and  capital  of  a  Country  to  construct  works,  which,  however  gigantic  in  their 
conception,  will  not  prove  sufficiently  useful  to  pay  for  keepins  them  up.  I 
allude  to  the  present  state  of  public  sentiment  from  no  unkind  feelings  towards 
the  rail-roads  now  being  projected  and  in  progress  in  our  state,  but  nrom  a  set- 
tled conviction  that  public  opinion,  in  this  particular,  is  entirely  in  error. 

Rail-roads  are  necessarily  costly  works,  and  ought  not  to  be  attempt^  ex- 
cept by  capitalists  for  bona  fide  investment.     When  there  is  not  a  sure  prospect 
of  profitable  returns,  capitalists  will  not  lend  their  aid,  and  the  work  has  to  be 
commenced  by  exciting  appeals  to  patriotism,  and  plausible  arguments  as  to 
the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  every  individual  through  whose  neighbor- 
hood it  may  pass.     The  work  is  often  commenced  after  receiving  promises  for 
but  half  the  capital  necessary  to  complete  it,  depending  on  loans  for  the  bal- 
ance ;  and  when  completed,  is  found  to  have  cost  more  than  the  estimates, 
thus  starting  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  heavy  debt.     Then  comes  the  great 
difficulty,  which  is  the  pith  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  other  modes   of  im- 
proving the  highways  of  South  Carolina, — I  mean  the  large  outlays  necessary 
for  the  purchase  of  complicated  machinery,  the  erection  of  workshops  to  keep 
it  in  repair,  the  necessity  for  high  salaried  officers — such  as  a  president,  trea- 
surer, auditor,  agent  of  transportation,  civil  engineer,  and  foreman  of  work- 
shops ;  also  skilful  workers  in  iron  and  wood — painters,  upholsterers,  receivers 
and  deliverers  of  freight — laborers  to  load  and  unload — a  regiment  of  clerks 
and  book-keepers,  working  engineers,  conductors,  firemen,  &c.      To  all  of 
these  ramifications  of  expense,  the  extent  of  which  is  scarcely  conceivable  by 
the  best  informed  in  such  matters,  must  be  added  the  wear  of  iron  and  decay 
of  timber,  slow  but  sure,  in  their  eventual  destruction  of  property,  and  which 
cannot  be  neglected  even  for  a  day.     Much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among 
rail-road  managers  as  to  the  extent  which  rail-road  companies  should  engage 
in  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  machinery ;  in  my  opinion,  large  sums  of 
money  have  been  wasted  in  this  way,  and  the  extent  of  such  estsiblishments 
ought  to  be  decided  by  the  facilities  immediately  at  hand  td  have  the  work  done 
by  private  contract.     All  interior  roads  would  be  under  the  actual  necessity  of 
doing  such  work  for  themselves,  however  costly  it  might  prove  to  be.     The 
workshops  now  being  erected  by  the  South  Carolina  Rail-road  Company  in  this 
place,  are  on  an  extensive  scale.     Without  pretending  to  enter  into  any  argu- 
ment as  to  the  policy,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion,  that  when  this 
establishment  is  fully  equipped  with  men  and  machinery,  that,  in  the  absence 
of  the  most  consummate  skill  in  managing,  it  will  sink,  in  the  wear  and  tear  of 
machinery,  waste  of  material,  and  injudicious  application  of  mechanical  labor, 
a  larger  sum  per  annum  than  would  be  necessary  to  pay  a  good  dividend  on  the 
investment  necessary  to  build  a  plank  road  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  long. 
The  mere  working  of  the  South  Carolina  Raii-road  costs,  in  round  numbers, 
over  $1,200  per  day  for  every  working  day  in  the  year.     As  I  have  before  ob- 
served, rail-roads  are  exceedingly  complicated  works,  costly  in  th0^  construe- 
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tion  and  outfit,  and  in  their  management ;  and  we  think  that  the  least  reflection 
ought  to  conyince  us  that  they  are  only  fitted  for  locations  where  they  can  ob- 
tain the  patronage  of  an  extensive  mercantile  or  manufacturing  population. 

^  How  striking  the  contrast  between  rail  and  plank  roads,  in  every  point  of 
▼iew.  The  permanent  cost  of  a  plank  road  ceases  with  the  construction  of  th« 
highway.  With  the  same  ori^nal  expenditure,  it  accommodates  a  thousand  or 
a  million  tons  of  transportation ;  while  the  rail-road  requires  large  invest- 
ments in  machinery  for  any  additional  influx  of  trade,  whether  permanent  or 
temporary.  The  plank  road  is  capable  of  meeting  all  the  wants  ol  our  country, 
and  superior  to  the  rail-road  in  every  particular,  but  that  of  indulging  our 
fancy  in  rapidly  passing  from  one  point  to  another ;  it  is  so  simple  and  cheap 
in  its  construction  and  management,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  village,  or  an  agri- 
cultural section  of  our  country,  that  cannot  aflbrd  to  build  and  maintain  one. 

After  the  construction  is  completed,  the  commonest  labor  of  our  country  can 
be  used  in  keeping  them  in  repair.  The  whole  expense  of  conducting  the  af- 
fairs of  a  plank  road  from  this  city  to  the  mountains,  would  be  embraced  in  the 
salary  of  a  treasurer  or  general  supervisor,  the  gate-keepers,  overseers,  and  la- 
borers requisite  to  keep  the  road  in  order.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
plank  road  system,  that  distinguishes  it  from v  the  rail-road,  is,  that  the  first 
avails  itself  of  the  independent,  pre-existing  animal  power  for  the  purposes  of 
transportation,  while  the  last  substitutes  mechanical  agency  for  the  same  end. 

Now,  if  the  question  were  raised  in  manufacturing  countries,  like  Great 
Britain  and  the  Eastern  states,  (where  the  construction  and  management  of 
machinery  is  the  business  of  a  large  class  of  the  population,  and  where  horse 
power  is  used  only  to  a  limited  extent,)  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  two  modes 
of  transportation,  the  decision  would  undoubtedly  be  in  favor  of  the  machine— 
but  in  South  Carolina,  we  are  seeking  the  best  modes  of  transportation  for  our 
great  agricultural  staple,  and  it  is  a  question  of  some  importance  how  far  the 
public  interest  will  be  promoted  by  substituting  machinery,  when  it  would  not 
lessen  the  amount  of  animal  power  required  for  the  purposes  of  production. 
From  the  great  amount  of  ploughing  necessary  to  the  growth  of  a|cotton  crop, 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  employs  so  much  of  animal  power,  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  staple  product,  as  in  our  cot(q^.  growing  states. 
In  the  growth  of  cotton,  ploughing  is  continually  needed  from  January  and 
February,  when  the  land  is  broken  up,  to  August,  when  the  crop  is  laid  by,  and 
the  fruit  begins  to  open ;  on  an  average,  a  horse  or  mule  is  employed  for  every 
eight  bales  of  cotton,  or  ton  and  a  half  of  product.  In  grain  and  grass  grow- 
ing countries,  a  farmer  puts  in  thirty  acres  of  wheat,  with  one  horse,  which 
yields  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  36,000  lbs.,  about  fifteen 
tons  of  product  to  the  horse.  The  article  of  hay  will  greatly  exceed  this,  and 
probably  reach  forty  tons  of  product  tO'the  horse. 
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1.— ESTIMATES  OF    COTTON  CROPS— 185a-*51 . 

We  have  two  of  these  before  us ;  the  first  made  on  the  8th  of  March,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Received  at  all  the  ports  to  date,  as  per  price  current 1,693,185 

Received,  and  now  at  interior  towns,  viz. : 

Augusta  and  Hamburg,  Feb.  1,  1851 65,558 

Columbus,  Ga..  Feb.  22,  1851 17,741 

Macon,  Ga.,  March  4, 1851 17,780 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  March  1,  1851 16,759 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Feb.  18,  1851 20,000 

Columbia,  S.  C,  Feb.  1,1851 5,000—142,838 

Total  received  and  on  hand ^^      V^^^t^*^ 

*4  :  •  *' 
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Bstimate  of  whole  crop  of  1850-^1 .. 

But  there  is  to  be  deducted  from  this  amounl 
at  Memphis  for  manufacturing  at  the  Wee 
ing,  Wellsburg,  and  Cannelton 

Deduct  5  per  cent,  for  short  weight 

Deduct  for  tnuh,  motes,  and  onmerohantablc 

Leaving  for  the  crop  only 

The  second  is  made  in  the  circular  of  Talcott  i 
1st  of  April. 

We   submit  for  perusal  the  estimates  of  al 
made  14th  inst,  of  the  receipts  at  Uiat  port.    The 
yised  Nov.  5th»  per  the  *'  Asia ;"  but  our  estimat 
states,  MAT  each  be  exceeded  25,000  bales  ;  in 
as  follows : 

New-Orleans 

Mobile 

Atlantic  States 

Florida 

Texas 

Total.. 

Messrs.  Taloott  base  their  New-Orleans  estima 
following  leading  cotton  merchants  and  factors  of 
900,000,  but  in  general  fix  upon  900,000. 

Cleveland,  Bros.  &  Co.,  Lowe  &  Pattison,  Wan 
man  &  Co.,  Bonner  &  Smith,  Anderson  A  Meun 
Carroll  &  Co.,  Bnckner  &  Stanton,  8.  O.  iNelson 
Co.,  J.  B.  Plancbe  &Co.,  Thombill  &  McTlheni 
more,  Currin  &  Co.,  Nalle,  Cox  &  Co,  Payne  &  I 
Co.,  Juroy  &  Co.,  A.  J.  Wright  &  Co.,  Cammac 
Cherry,  Henderson  &  Co.,  Wyche  &  Hammet, 
Owen  &  Co.,  J.  P.  Donald  &  Co.,  Hewitt,  Nort 
Moore,  Gray  &  Campbell,  Rugeley,  Bochelle  &,  ] 
McLean  &  Co.  H.  R.  W.  Hill,  A.  Miltenberger  6 
&  De  Sauls,  6.  Burke  &Co.,  Bradley,  Wilson  & 
Allen,  H.  Kendall.  Carter  &.  Co.,  Cummings,  Ste 
way,  M.  D.  Cooper  &.  Co.,  Bogart  &  Foley,  John  ( 
Swiney.  Green&Co.  Geo.  M.  Finckard&  Co.  Pic 
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aboat  tiiree-fenjrths  of  an  inch.  Cotton  was  subject  to  no  casualties."  (The  rot 
bad  not  yet  become  general,  and  the  worm  appeared  only  partially,  and  at  rare 
intervals.)  All  grew  more  than  they  could  pick.  He  has  seen  the  hands  still 
picking  in  one  part  of  the  field  in  the  spring,  whilst  other-hands  in  the  same 
field  were  ploughing  and  planting.  The  stocl^  pulled  op  and  piled  for  burning, 
even  as  late  as  April,  looked  like  banks  of  snow.  Many  Indian  women  were 
employed  every  fall  to  pick,  were  paid  $1  per  100  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  in  cash 
or  goods,  and  provisions  and  whiskey.  Tney  did  not  pick  near  so  much  as  the 
negroes,  but  very  clean."  These  were  Choctaws.  '*  A  smooth  iron  crowbar  was 
used  for  packing  bags  of  cotton,  the  bag  made  of  Kentucky  bagging,  was  suspended 
under  a  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  lint  room ;  the  cotton,  in  wads,  was  handea  down 
to  a  negro  who  was  inside  the  bag,  who  tramped  and  rammed  it  down  with  the 
crowbar,  whilst  another  kept  the  outside  of  the  bag  pretty  weR  wetted,  to  pre- 
vent the  cotton  springing  again."  Some  used  a  lever  press  worked  by  hand,  such 
as  is  still  used  for  many  purposes.  A  venerable  lady  resident  in  this  village,  and 
who  came  to  this  part  of  the  ^outh-west  in  1773,  says,  that  not  only  these  lever, 
but  screw  presses  were  in  use  for  baling  cotton,' as  early  as  1794.  The  bales  or 
bags,  whetner  packed  by  press  or  hand,  weighed  about  three  to  the  1,000  pounds, 
or  333  pounds  each. 

We  come  now  to  an  era  in  cotton  Rowing  almost  as  important  as  that  of  the 
invention  of  the  saw  gin — that  of  the  mtroduction  of  the  Mexican  or  Petit  Gulf 
seed,  so  called  from  having  first  attracted  public  attention,  and  from  seed  having 
been  disseminated  firom  Petit  Gulf  or  Rodney.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  precise  conclusion  as  to  the  *'  when  and  by  whom"  introduced. 

One  account  related  to  us  says,  that  Mexican  seed  was  introduced  about  the 
year  1824.  A  Mr.  Lewellyn  Pnce,  then  a  planter  in  the  Gulf  Hills,  in  Claiborne 
County,  near  where  Oakland  College  stanas,  has  the  credit  of  first  growing  it  to 
any  extent.  We  are  told  that  he  did  not  know  where  he  got  the  first  seed,  unless 
it  was  from  an  old  gentleman,  a  musician  and  dancing  master,  who  was  Ion? 
well  known  all  over  the  country,  privileged  in  every  house,  **  even  to  kissing  all 
the  girls  on  his  arrival  and  departure."  He  was  a  Frenchman  or  Italian,  named 
Brisnoe.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  about  with  him,  and  distributing,  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  seeds  and  cuttings  of  various  kinds ;  and  from 
him,  Mr.  Price  thinks,  he  firat  got  three  or  four  seeds  of  this  variety  of  cotton, 
brisnoe  was  supposed  to  have  gotten  them  from  a  Walter  Burlin — this,  however, 
as  we  shall  show,  is  disputed.  Price  grew  the  few  seeds  he  got,  carefully  saving 
it  until  he  had  enough  to  plant  five  acres,  which,  he  did  on  a  small  bHm,  or 
clearing  in  the  woods  off  by  itself.  The  plant  was  similar  to  the  Gulf  seed  cotton, 
of  the  present  day,  but  boles  larger,  staple  coarser,  and  the  cotton  fell  out  of  the 
boles  greatly.  My  informant,  a  very  intelligent  and  observant  old  gentleman ,  who 
then  resided  near  to  Price,  says  he  thinks  that  if  tho  seed  had  been  received  at 
that  time,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  plant  a  crop,  it  would  not  have  been  grown : 
as  it  grew  rauK,  with  few  boles,  ana  the  cotton  fell  out,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  pick  anything  of  a  crop.  But  a  few  seeds  having  only  been  received  at  first, 
it  had  time  to  be  acclimated  and  undergo  considerable  change  for  the  better,  in 
these  respects,  before  it  went  into  anything  like  general  cultivation.  T.  A. 

3.— EAST  INDIA  COTTON. 

The  restless  eagerness  with  which  the  people  and  government  of  Great  Britain 
look  to  the  establishment  of  rivals  to  tho  cotton  producing  states  of  this  Union,  is 
not  understood  by  those  who  are  not  led  to  inspect  the  occasional  publications  in 
that  country. 

In  a  late  article  of  Blackwood,  after  insisting  on  the  power  of  one  extremity  of 
their  empire  to  supply  fully  the  materials  for  the  most  economical  industry  of  the 
other,  the  following  paragraph  is  quoted  from  the  Times,  January.  1851 : 

**  At  present,  the  native  consumption  of  cotton  in  India  is  estimated  at  from 
1000,000,000  to  3000,000,000  lbs.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  rough  production 
that  suits  the  home  market  will,  of  cours6f  only  be  earned  on,  while,  if  sufficient 
means  of  conveyance  existed  to  render  the  cotton  that  is  now  grown  in  the  inte- 
rior at  Ijd  per  pound,  remunerative,  for  export,  increased  care  in  its  preparation 
would  be  manifested,  as  was  the  case  in  the  United  States,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  reward  that  would  result,  in  developing  these  views,  Mr.  Chap- 
45  VOL.  II. 
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Increaae  last  year. 


4.— COTTON  FROM  MISSISSl 

We  have  had  sent  as  the  samples  of  five 
market  yesterday  at  12  cents  per  pound, 
that  has  been  sent  to  this  marset  for  sale,  ai 
D.  HoUowel,  Esq.,  of  Hantsville,  Ala.»  wl 
the  enterprise  of  tnat  gentleman,  was  brougl 
thence  to  the  Moscle  Shoals  on  the  Tenne 
Toscumbia  Rail-road,  and  agiun  by  the  T* 
quality  of  the  cotton  is  beautual,  and  it  wai 
what  may  be  considered  an  extra  price  for 
stand,  sent  also  the  first  bales  of  cotton  that 
bama,  and  has,  therefore,  twice  earned  the 
and  rapidly  increasing  trade  with  the  South 

5.— TEA  PLANTING  IN  TI 

Mestrt.  Editori. — The  planting  of  foreigr 
from  reason  and  experience,  cannot,  with  si 
the  same  nut  in  China.  To  preserve  the  c 
is  necessary  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  d 
considerably  contracted  and  hard.  In  Ohij 
from  the  shrub,  about  November,  in  its  natui 
is  in  a  condition  for  early  vegetation,  and 
materially  diminished.  It  receives  the  hor? 
dry  nut  planted  in  our  cold  winter  soil  reqni 
of  heat  and  moisture  to  give  effect  to  vegeta 
with  which  to  contend.  If  planted  in  the 
time  in  the  cold  earth  under  the  influence  • 
and  consequently  is  liable  to  perish  for  wan 
every  instance  when  I  have  planted  at  the 
last  season  I  did  not  be^  to  plant  until  t 
The  thermometer  then  indicated  66  to  74  c 
the  month  was  as  high  as  7  0  to  84  degrees 
July  ranged  from  79  to  84  degrees — in  Aug 

In  September,  a  small  number  of  nuts,  wn 
and  the  plants  are  now  in  a  thriving,  healt 
nutt,  anti  those  planted  at  a  subsequent  pe 
cannot  be  expected  to  srerminate  until  warn 
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may  be  indalged.  At  present  I  am  in  favor  of  late  pUating,  bnt  the  final  retalt 
of  successive  plantings  may  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  It  is  a  nice  and  im- 
portant point,  and  requires  that  the  facts  should  be  amply  testified  by  experi- 
ments. As  facts  devolve  the  evidence  sought,  communication  will  be  made  for 
the  information  of  the  public- 

I  have  had  other  nuts  lie  in  the  ground  twelve  months,  and  then  break  into  fine 
and  vigorous  plants.  I  have  a  greater  curiosity  to  learn  how  long  a  sound  tea  nut 
may  lie  in  the  ground  before  it  germinates  or  perishes,  than  I  have  to  know  how 
soon  thM  plant  may  be  realized.  Junius  Smito,  LL.  D. 

Golden  Grove  Tea  Plantation,  S.  Carolina. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Southern  Patriot : 

Gentlemen, — Some  of  your  subscribers  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  progress  of 
tea  cultivation.  I  have  removed,  from  the  village  of  Greenville  to  this  place,  the 
whole  of  the  tea  plants  set  out  two  years  ago  in  my  one  acre  experimental  tea 
garden  in  the  village,  and  last  week  transferred  them  to  my  plantation.  They  now 
constitute  a  part  of  the  Golden  Grove  Tea  Plantation,  in  conjunction  with  those 
plants  received  from  China  in  June  last,  and  a  few  seedling  plants  from  nuts  plant- 
ed 15th  June  last,  which  germinated  in  September,  and  are  now  sm^lt  but  healthy 
plants.  All  the  plants  from  the  village  stood  the  snows  of  January,  and  the  frofets 
and  storms  of  winter,  without  the  slightest  covering  or  protection,  in  perfect  se- 
cnrity,  without  a  single  loss,  affording  conclusive  evidence  of  their  natural  hardi- 
ness and  strength. 

I  cannot  but  express  my  gratification  at  seeing  every  one  of  the  plants  lifted, 
•specially  as  it  was  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  of  seeing  the  roots  of  the 
plant  now  of  Carolina  growth.  The  main  roots  are  fine  and  large,  the  collaterals 
of  a  corresponding  strength  and  beauty,  shooting  out  fibrous  radicals  in  great 
abundance,  in  every  direction.  They  have  all  grown  remarkably  well  during 
the  last  summer,  and  I  trust  the  whole  will  constitute  the  nucleus  of  extensive  tea 
plantations  in  the  United  States.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Junius  Smith. 

6.— HORSES  AND  MULES. 

"  Soil  of  the  South" — As  a  Southern  man,  I  am  proud  to  see  the  growing  indi- 
cations of  increasing  interest  in  the  agricultural  department,  and  hail  with  delight 
the  first  issue  of  *  The  Soil  of  the  South,^  as  a  co-worker  in  this  good  cause.  Let  every 
planter  bid  it  welcome,  and  come  up  to  its  aid  with  long  lists  of  subscribers,  and 
contributions,  (homely  though  they  be.)  for  its  columns,  and  we  shall  soon  see 
its  potency  for  good,  when  the  planters  in  all  the  region  round  about  shall  send 
up  their  plans,  their  thoughts,  their  modes  of  culture,  their  success  and  their  fail- 
ures, their  methods  of  raising  stock,  and  also  the  long  list  of  nameless  things  per- 
taining to  plantation  interests.  I  am  pleased  to  see  in  your  first  issue  such  a 
variety  of  interesting  matter ;  but  as  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  raising  hor- 
ses and  mules,  I  wifl,  by  way  of  beginning,  bring  this  subject  to  yours  and  your 
readers*  notice,  by  offering  a  few  thoughts,  e3pecially  in  reference  to  the  latter. 
A  stranger  to  our  country  would  think,  from  the  large  droves  which  are  seen  all 
over  our  state  throughout  the  fall  and  winter,  that  there  must  surely  be  some  law 
or  prohibition  against  the  raiding  of  mule  colts  in  our  southern  climate,  and  would, 
doubtless,  be  surprised  when  he  learned  that  there  was  neither ;  but  that  Ken- 
tucky nor  Tennessee  could  produce  finer  than  Georgia  or  Alabama,  if  we  would 
but  try. 

My  purpose  is  to  see  if  we  cannot  be  induced  to  try.  Now  that  we  have  plenty 
of  open  laud,  affording  opportunity  for  sowing  large  quantities  of  small  grain, 
and  naving  much  for  pasturage,  moat  men  would  be  astonished  to  know  at  how 
little  expense  one,  two  or  half  a  dozen  mule  colts  might  be  raised.  The  plan  is 
to  have  some  good  strong  square  built  mares ;  use  them  for  plowing  in  making 
the  crop  ;  this  service  would  end  generally  in  July — and  when  they  have  restea 
and  recruited  some  six  weeks,  they  will  be  in  fine  order.  About  the  middle  of 
September  commence  the  season,  and  continue,  if  need  be,  till  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber. Their  colt^  will  then  be  dropped  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle 
of  September,  and  by  a  little  pains-taking  in  thd  preparation  of  lots  for  green 
winter  and  spring  pasturage,  the  colts  will  be  quite  large  enough  to  wean  in 
good  time  for  the  spring  plowing.     By  that  time,  on  most  plantations  raising  the 


There  it  probablj  no  brrnich  of  oi 
ansiiiing  lo  Mock,  sod  eipi 
M  tbe  pattwiotrr,  iboald 
courM  WB  are  panuing,  (njod  males  n 
■t  Oial!  Now,  I  lake  upoa  metn  n<r,  t1 
il  La  eaiier  lu  raise  a  good  mule  tfaaa  to 
(on.  Id  the  mode  of  fBrming,  tu  Bccoi 
rant  difference.  He  who  raiiea  gnja  ■ 
prove  hi*  land,  and  from  paatnre,  hnjr,  i 
out  iBiMinc  what  hs  feed*,  lupply  bimie 
•aid.  irjndicioui.  improie  hia  laud*;  bn^ 
not  piMubly  keep  Du  land*  Irum  wea- 
tLdr  fertility.  IT  auj  one  ever  barbi 
could  forever  take  from  a  tract  of  lattd, 
crop  and  relaru  nothing  tu  it.  a  few  yei 
cotton  plnutiDg  would  coDviuce  him.  i; 
that  the  idea  wai  a  fallucjr.  But  ittill, 
from  year  to  ^rear  cropping  oor  bare  E 
and  the  wuhing  ibower,  ever  taking  fro 
HBJioa  to  sBBcou  buylog  matead  of  raisiu 


§— FRUIT  CULTUI 
In  ihe  Farmer  and  Flanler  we  Giid  a  i 
read  bcrora  the  Pendletoii  (S.  C.)  Fane 
the  committee  remark*  that  the  preien 
trees,  and  niuaing  [he  plough*  to  the  ve 
iujuriou*.  First,  the  root*  are  cut  more 
then,  the  crop  exhau*t*  th«  land,  and  i 
which  they  ao  much  oeed,  in  almoat  eve 
orchard,  we  find  that  a  field  which  waa 
puao.  It  ia  impoaaible  fur  prior  laud  to 
ochiT  crop.  II  your  orchard  i*  to  l«  p. 
dislouceyoa  would  otherwise:  manure 
any  circum stance*  if  the  land  i*  poor— 
treea  a*  to  afTecl  the  root*  with  the  piou^ 
roods  of  culture  fi>r  fruit  tree*:  la  planl 
feet  diameter,  and  two  feet  do«p,  and 
around  them  with  good  earth.    Aflerhii 
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in  decayed  fruit.    There  is  a  great  error  existing  in  crowding  orchards— we  will 
notice  the  distance  necessary  lur  the  different  trees  as  we  speak  of  them 

The  following  is  given  as  the  mode  of  propagating  the  different  kinds  of  fruit 
trees: 

1st.  The  Chbrrt. — This  fruit  receives  no  attention  in  this  section  of  country, 
for  reason,  we  know  not  how  good  the  choice  varieties  are.  The  Morello,  which 
is  grown  here,  is  indeed  unworthy  of  attention  :  but  the  finer  sorts,  which  are 
cultivated  in  the  northern  states,  are  far  superior '  fruit,  and  should  be  introduced 
amongst  us.  Indeed,  there  are  some  of  the  Heart  cherries  growing  on  a  farm  in 
this  neighborhood.  These  kinds,  if  raised  from  the  seed,  will  grow  large  and 
make  shade  trees,  but  if  budded  on  the  Morello,  will  make  a  dwarfish  tree.  For 
rearing  trees,  we  would  recommend  planting  the  seed  of  the  MoroUo  and  budd- 
ing on  them.  If  planted  in  an  orchard,  let  the  trees  be  twenty  feet  apart  This 
fruit  is  liable  to  the  depredations  of  the  Curculio,  and  the  tree  to  the  knots,  both 
of  which  must  be  treated  as  recommended  in  noticing  the  plum. 

Plum. — This  frait  is  well  known  among  us,  that  is,  the  cpmmon  kind.  While 
we  would  recommend  the  cultivating  of  these  for  the  use  of  hogs,  we  would  es- 
pecially the  fine  sorts  for  the  table,  of  which  there  are  now  growing  in  this 
neighborhood  about  twenty.  These  fine  kinds  will  do  well  if  graftea  on  the 
common,  and  when  sufficiently  large,  set  them  out  in  the  orchard  twenty  feet 
apart  This  fruit  has  a  destructive  enemy  in  the  Ourculio,  which  punctures  the 
fruit  a  few  weeks  after  the  blossoms  drop,  and  deposites  its  eggs,  seldom 
more  than  one  in  each  plum  ;  in  course  of  time  the  esg  becomes  a  white  grub, 
which  eats  its  way  to  the  stone,  and  as  soon  as  it  reaches  it,  the  fruit  falls.  The 
grub  then  soon  finds  its  way  into  the  ground,  and  there  remains  until  spring, 
when  it  again  comes  forth  in  the  form  ot  the  Curculio,  to  deal  destraeiioib^  "Hav- 
ing so  formidable  an  enemy  to  contend  with  in  the  cultivation  of  this  most  de- 
licious fruit,  we  must  bring  to  your  notice,  some  mode  or  modes  of  remedy.  We 
would  recommend  covering  the  ground,  around  the  tree  as  far  as  the  limbs  ex- 
tend, with  clay,  that  it  may  form  a  hard  surface,  and  thus  prevent  the  grub  from 
penetrating  into  the  ground.  If  this  is  not  successful,  sprinkle  fine  salt  over  the 
ground  as  far  as  the  limbs  shall  extend.  Should  it  be  dissolved  before  fruit  has 
fallen,  apply  more,  it  is  destructive  to  the  grub.  This  remedy  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  those  who  have  tried  it.  The  Curculio,  when  they  mase  their  ap- 
pearance, can  be  caught  by  spreading  sheets  under  the  trees,  and  giving  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  some  taps,  which  will  cause  them  to  fall,  they  can  then  be  gathered 
up  and  burned.  Hang  bottles  about  the  trees  with  sweetened  water,  and  they 
will  go  into  them  and  be  so  caught.  The  plum  is  also  subject  to  disease  termed 
the  knots  or  black  gum ;  if  allowed  to  spread,  it  will  destroy  the  tree.  We  there- 
fore recommend  what  is  considered  the  most  effectual  remedy :  take  off"  the  limb 
affected,  and  burn  it,  which  will  destroy  any  insect  that  may  be  the  cause  of  it 
If  this  treatment  does  not  seem  to  arrest  it,  root  up  the  tree  and  bum. 

The  Peach. — This  much  esteemed  fruit,  though  cultivated  in  large  quantities 
amongst  us,  yet,  the  qualities  are  mostly  inferior.  There  are  many  choice  kinds 
in  this  neighborhood,  and  they  should  be  generally  propagated.  In  rearing  this 
fniit,  plant  the  nuts  of  healthy  trees  in  the  fall,  and  in  the  following  summer, 
about  the  month  of  August  or  September,  if  the  plants  be  large  enough,  bud  on 
the  kind  desired,  and  in  the  succeeding  spring  the  buds  will  put  out  and  form  a 
good  head,  and  can  be  set  out  in  the  orchard  in  the  fall — let  them  be  twenty  feet 
apart. 

The  peach  tree  is  liable  to  a  disease  called  the  <*  yellows,"  which  a  due  atten- 
tion to  pruning,  thus  checking  too  luxuriant  a  growth,  seems,  in  a  measure,  to 
prevent,  and  it,  at  the  same  time,  forms  a  prettier  tree,  and  enables  it  better  to  sup- 
port its  fruit.     We  say  pruning,  we  mean  short'^ning  the  limbs,  and  making  it 
form  a  bushy  head.     The  yellows  can  be  known  by  the  tree  gradually  perishing, 
and  as  it  is  incurable,  root  up  the  victim  and  burn  it.  and  let  no  tree  be  planted  m 
the  same  spot  for  some  years ;  it  is  considered  contagious.     The  peach  is  also 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  Borer,  a  worm  which  cuts  around  the  tree,  tinder  the 
bark,  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  by  removing  the  earth  frotn  around 
the  trunk  and  cutting  away  the  bark  that  has  become  loose  bjr  the  d^r^^^d%>^^^^* 
of  the  Borer,  it  can  be  found.     But  the  most  effectual  remedy  is  the    py.ft^®^^^^*  * 
in  the  month  of  April,  put  about  a  peck  of  ashes  around  the  tree^  ^Yva\c^^^^^' 
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main  so  until  fall — ^it  will  prevent  the  moth  from  depositing  its  eggs  ;  and  after  the 
season  is  past,  spread  it  over  the  ground — no  better  manm'o-^this  oaght  to  be  re- 
peated annndly. 

The  P£ar.— Thid  Inacioas  fmit,  we  notice  with  few  exceptions,  is  not  cnltiTa- 
ted  in  this  vicinity.  We  cannot  refrain  from  recommending  it  to  the  particnlar 
attention  of  all  lovers  of  fruit.  A  taste  of  the  summer  Bergamot,  Bartlett,  Seckel, 
or  Doyenne,  we  are  sure  would  be  the  strongest  recommendation  to  their  cul- 
ture, but  there  are  many  others  as  fine  as  these:  We  doubt  not,  many  persons 
who  have  never  eaten  any  other  kind  of  this  fruit,  than  the  common  of  this  coun- 
try, will  be  surprised  to  heaTf  that  there  is  now  in  cultivation,  in  this  neighborhood, 
fifty  different  sorts  of  the  chmcest.  The  culture  of  this  fruit  consists  in  planting 
the  seeds,  and  when  the  young  plants  have  attained  a  sufficient  growth,  bud  on 
them  the  >'arieties  which  you  may  desire,  and  as  they  grow  to  the  height  of 
about  seven  feet,  set  them  out  in  the  orchard  thirty  feet  apart.  If  pear  seed  can- 
not be  obtained,  the  apple  can  be  used,  in  which  case,  grafting  must  be  adopted 
instead  of  buddingi  ana  it  ought  to  be  done  as  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  as 
possible,  as  by  so  doing,  in  setting  out  the  young  tree,  the  ugly  wound  can  be 
bid.  By  being  so  planted,  the  pear  will  put  out  roots  for  itself,  which  we  con- 
sider an  advantage.  Budding  the  pear  on  the  apple  will  not  do,  as  the  former 
will  outgrow  the  latter.  This  fruit  is  liable  to  two  diseases,  termed  the  worm 
blight,  and  the  frozen  sap  or  fire  blight ;  the  former  is  where  a  worm  cuts  around 
a  hmb,  and  thereby  stops  the  flowing  of  the  sap,  and  causes  it  to  wither  and  die ; 
whnn  this  is  the  case,  cut  off  the  part  so  affected  a  few  inches  below  anC^um  it. 
The  latter  is  caused  by  the  tree  taking  a  fresh  growth  late  in  the  summed,  and  it 
overtaken  in  this  state  by  frost,  which  does  the  damage,  though  the  sap  will  flow 
up,  as  usual,  in  the  spring,  and  cause  the  sho<'t8  to  put  forth,  yet  in  its  reverting  to 
pass  through  the  woody  part,  it  meets  with  this  frozen  sap  iu  the  form  of  a  gummy 
substance,  which  obstructs  it,  and  the  result  is,  the  part  so  affected  dies.  The 
saw  must  be  used  under  this  circumstance  as  in  the  former  disease.  After  taking 
off  the  limb,  the  wood  will  have  a  dark  appearance  if  it  is  the  fire-blight,  and  yoo 
must  then  continue  cutting  off  until  it  looks  healthy  *  otherwise,  the  entire  tree 
will  become  affected  by  it  and  die.  There  is  a  small  insect  which,  at  times,  eats 
the  leaves;  it  does  not  seem  to  injure  the  trees ;  they  can  be  destroyed  by  sprink- 
ling water  with  tobacco  juice  on  them. 

The  Applk. — This  is  a  universal  favorite,  and  well  deserves  to  be  so,  for  it  is 
the  most  hardy  of  all  the  fruit  trees,  bears  m')re  regularly,  and  can  be  eojoyed 
both  summer  and  winter.  To  cultivate  the  apple,  plant  the  seed  in  the  fall  in  a 
rich  bed,  and  when  the  young  plants  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
set  them  out  in  the  nursery  in  rows,  and  as  they  get  to  be  about  a  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  graft  or  bud.  In  planting  the  trees  in  an  orchard,  let  them  be  dis- 
tanced thirty  feet  apart.  The  apple  is  liable  to  the  depredau'ons  of  several  in- 
sects. One  girdles  the  trunk  of  the  tree  as  the  grub  does  the  peach,  and  the  same 
treatment  must  be  resorted  to  as  with  the  peach.  The  other  enemies  to  this  fruit 
do  their  injury  by  feeding  on  the  leaves ;  they  must  be  destroyed.  As  the  moth, 
which  produces  these  worms,  flies  at  night,  they  might  be  destroyed  by  making 
fires  about  the  orchard  at  that  season.  There  is  very  little  prnniug  necessary, 
only  thin  out  such  limbs  as  cross  each  other.  There  are  upwards  of  two  hundred 
different  apples,  of  which  there  are  forty  of  the  choicest  in  cultivation  in  this  sec* 
tion  of  country.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  fruit  cannot  be  brought  to  as  great 
perfection  here,  as  further  north  of  us,  yet  they  will  do  well  enough  to  encourage 
ita  culture. 

9.— IMPORTANCE  OF  GROWING  FRUIT  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Few  persons,  perhaps,  are  aware  of  the  profit  that  may  be  made  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  fruit  at  the  South,  especially  those  of  apples  and  pears,  which  will  bear 
transportation  some  distance  to  market  without  injury  to  them.  An  acre  of 
ground  will  contain  sixty-four  apple  trees,  with  amplo  room  between,  and  eacb 
tree  will  yield  at  least  five  bushels  of  apples,  when  six  or  seven  yenrs  old.  and 
more  as  they  grow  older;  sixty-four  trees  will  then  yield  320  bushels  of  apples  per 
year,  which  will  always  brin^at  least  oue  dollar  per  bushel,  in  Middle  and  Lowi^ 
Georgia,  and  more  than  half  the  time  $1,50  per  bushel.  Tbecround,  in  the  mean 
time,  if  well  manured  and  cultivated,  will  pay  all  the  cost  of  taking  the  fruit  to 
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rk^t.  Thos  we  lee  that  $300,  at  a  very  moderate  estimate,  can  be  made  an- 
ooally  from  an  acre  of  ground,  in  the  form  of  clear  profit,  and  a  ready  market  al- 
ways found.  The  cultivation  of  pears  will  yield  a  a  still  better  income ;  the  trees 
are  somewhat  slower  in  coming  into  bearing  than  apples,  say  ten  years,  if  grafted 
on  the  pear  stock,  but  if  grafted  upon  the  quince,  much  sooner  than  apples,  say 
three  to  four  years.  If  grafted  upon  pear  stocks,  when  grown,  the  yield  is  enor- 
moua ;  a  tree  will  fre(}uently  bear  from  20  to  60  bashels  per  year.  These,  if  of 
the  best  and  most  desirable  kinds,  will  bring  in  market  from  three  to  five  doUara 
per  bushel.  Pears  worked  or  grafted  upon  quince  stocks,  are  beautiful  dwarf 
trees,  from  five  to  eight  feet  high,  and  consequently  cannot  produce  a  large  amoant 
of  fruit  on  each  tree,  but  being  dwarfs  in  size,  a  great  number  can  be  planted 
upon  an  acre  of  ground ;  say  400  trees  to  an  acre.  Now,  should  each  tree  pro- 
duce but  half  a  bushel  each  year,  we  will  have  200  bashels,  which,  at  two  doflara 
and  a  half  per  bushel,  will  amount  to  five  hundred  dollars, — a  neat  sum  from 
one  acre  of  ground.  The  foregoing  calculations  are  very  moderate,  and  in  most 
cases,  will  be  found  below  the  usual  quantity  and  amount. 

Little  or  no  attention  has  heretofore  been  paid  by  Southern  planters,  to  the  se- 
lection of  good  fruit  or  its  cultivation,  until  within  a  year  or  two  past.  I  am  glad 
to  perceive  that  they  are  beginning  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  that 
it  costs  no  more  to  raise  good  fruit  than  poor,  barring  a  few  cents  a-piece  for  the 
purchase  of  trees. 

The  whole  of  Georgia,  commencing  at  Greene  County,  west  and  north,  to  the 
state  line,  will  produce  apples,  pears,  and  several  other  fruits  of  a  choice  charac- 
ter. Many  will  doubtless  say  that  the  market  would  soon  be  stocked,  if  tbey 
were  to  embark  in  the  enterprise.  Not  so.  It  has  been  found  at  the  north  that 
the  consumption  at  least  keeps  pace  with  the  increased  production ;  so  it  would 
be  here,  if  ten  times  the  quantity  were  crown  that  now  is,  it  would  be  con- 
sumed as  readily  as  the  present  amount ;  ana  besides,  we  could  drive  northern  fruit 
from  our  market  at  their  own  prices.  I  have  no  data  at  liand  to  show  the  amount 
paid  to  the  north  each  year  tor  fruit,  but  have  no  doubt  it  is  very  large,  all  of 
which  might,  with  but  trifling  effort  and  cost,  be  kept  at  home,  This  is  the  way 
to  perpetuate  the  Union ;  become  independent  of  the  North,  and  she  will  soon 
find  it  to  her  interest  to  abstain  from  intermeddling  with  our  institutions,  and 
rights,  and  will  find  in  the  end  that  a  reciprocity  of  trade  is  aa  necessary  for  her 
as  for  us. 

Every  planter  and  farmer  should  have  an  orchard  of  apple  and  pear  trees,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  fruits.  His  negroes  and  stock,  if  notning  else,  will  reap  a 
benefit  that  will  more  than  pay  the  cost  each  year,  to  say  uothmg  of  the  pleasure 
of  enjoying  a  free  use  of  it  in  our  families.  Both  the  before-mentioned  fruits  suc- 
ceeded well  here,  as  I  have  proved  by  experiment  and  practice,  if  the  proper 
varieties  of  them  are  selected  for  cultivation.  A  large  proportion  of  the  trees  ot- 
tered by  northern  nurserymen,  with  grand  and  long-sounding  names,  are  worthiest 
both  there  and  here;  but  there  are  some  forty  or  fifty  kinds  of  apples,  and  many 
pears,  that  are  valuable  and  worth  cultivating,  and  not  more.  There  are  also  a 
very  few  varieties  of  southern  growth,  also,  which  will  pay  well  for  the  trouble 
of  cultivation :  not  more  than  four  or  five  kinds  of  apples ;  and  of  pears,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  worth  the  room  the  trees  will  occupy.  Every  owner  and  occupant 
of  an  acre  of  ground  should  have  at  least  a  dozen  of  choice  dwarf  pear  trees  ia 
his  garden,  as  they  occupy  so  little  room,  and  pay  so  well  for  that  little  room  ;  and 
could  they  but  taste  a  Dutchess  D'Angouleme  or  Bartlett  pear,  when  grown  in 
perfection,  I  doubt  not  they  would  before  another  year  elapsed,  be  found  there. 
Not  one  person  in  a  hundred,  in  Georgia,  ever  tasted  a  good,  melting,  juicy  pear, 
Dor  can  they  imagine  how  luscious  a  fruit  it  is,  until  they  do. 

10.— THE  COW  PEA- 

Many  words  and  more  dollars  have  been  fruitlessly  expended,  in  the  efiort  to 
introduce  the  varieties  of  clover  into  use  at  the  South.  The  planters  seem  now 
to  be  very  generally  satisfied  that  none  of  the  varieties  in  common  use  at  the 
North  can  be  successfully  introduced  into  our  fields.  But  while  this  is  a  fact,  we 
do  not  think  that  we  have  any  reason  to  despair  of  our  ability  to  command  a  sub- 
stitute, which,  at  least,  so  far  as  ita  fertilizing  properties  are  concerned,  will  prove 
equally  as  valaable,  if  not  more  so  than  the  clover.    This  tabstitnte  has  the 
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lit  of  onivenal  and  easy  applicability  to  oar  Boils,  and  will  be  fimnd  to  poase«  in 
ao  eminent  degree,  all  the  virtues  which  we  have  in  rain  songht  after  in  the 
clover :  I  mean  the  Oow  Px4  !  The  first  thing  of  importance  to  os  to  ascertain 
is,  whether  the  common  cow  pea  contains  the  proper  fertilizing  properties  for  onr 
ordinary  crops.  Upon  analysis,  it  has  been  foand  that  100  parts  of  the  ash  of  the 
Pea  contains  34}  parts  of  phosphoric  acid ;  40|  parts  of  potash;  6|  parts  of  lime ; 
5|  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  6|  parts  of  magnesia.  The  vine  of  the  pea  affords  38 
parts  of  lime ;  17  i  parts  of  potash;  14}  parts  of  carbonic  acid  ;  4|  parts  of  phos- 
phoric acid  ;  silica  5i ;  sulphuric  acid  ^^ ;  magnesia  6},  &c.,  these  being  the  pro- 
minent elements.  Upon  an  analysis  of  the  cotton  plant,  we  find  that  the  lint  is 
composed  as  follows:  carbonate  of  potash  44^  parts;  phosphate  of  lime  25| 
pa  ts ;  carbonate  of  lime  9  parts ;  carbonate  of  masnesia  6|  parts ;  silica  4  parts. 
The  seed  giveSr  phosphate  of  lime  61^  parts ;  phosphate  of  potassa  31}  parts ;  sul- 
phate of  potassa  2  ^  parts;  silica  IJ.  From  which  it  appears  that  the  phosphoric 
and  the  carbonic  are  the  principal  gases,  and  potash  tma  lime  the  principal  bases, 
which  rnter  into  the  composition  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  they  must,  therefore, 
constitute  the  prominent  elements  in  all  fertilizers  designed  for  the  cotton  crop* 
The  cow  pea,  we  have  seen,  abounds  most  in  phosporic  and  carbonic  acids,  and 
lime^  and  potash  as  alkalis,  just  exactly  the  elements  which  we  have  seen,  were 
required  by  the  cotton  plant.  The  first  question,  then,  is  the  cow  pea  a  good 
fertilizer  ?  is  settled  affirmatively  by  positive  analvsis. 

The  next  point  of  inquirv  is,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  used,  and  here 
there  is  likely  to  be  some  aifierence  of  opinion.  It  is  held  by  some,  that  the  crop 
should  be  turned  under ;  by  others  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  rot  upon  the 
ground.  I  believe  in  the  latter  plan.  And,  first,  because  it  saves  the  labor  of 
plowing  in,  which,  to  be  done  properly,  should  be  done  at  the  time  when  the 
cotton  planter  is  most  busilv  engaged.  If  the  pea  is  plowed  in  at  all,  it  should  be 
done  when  they  are  just  fully  matured,  and  before  they  begin  to  dry. 

But  the  second,  and  to  my  mind,  the  principal  objection  to  plowing  under  the 
pea  vine  is,  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  thus  too  much  exposed  to  the  injurious 
action  of  the  sun,  which,  in  our  hot  climate,  is  very  .destructive  to  the  feitilizing 
properties  of  the  soil.  I  have  no  question,  but  that  the  pea  crop  would  impart 
much  more  fertility  to  the  soil,  if  turned  under  in  its  green  stage,  but  so  much  of 
its  beueficial  effects  would  be  counter-balanced  by  the  unfriendly  action  of  the 
sun's  rays,  that  it  would,  upon  the  whole,  be  better,  in  the  end,  to  turn  the  stock 
Qjpon  them,  and  let  them  cut  and  tear  the  vines  to  pieces,  and  about  the  first  or 
fifteenth  of  January,  afler  they  have  taken  the  rains,  frosts  and  fi^ezes  of  the  win- 
ter, then  turn  them  under.  Trne,  much  of  their  fertilizing  qualities  would  thus 
be  lost,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  less  damage  is  done  by  tnming  over  the  soil.  In 
view  of  these  difficulties,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  leaving  the  whole  crop  to 
rot  upon  the  ground,  and  not  tarn  it  in  at  all.  The  plan  which  I  should  recom- 
mend, would  DO  to  select  that  pea  which  produces  the  most  luxuriant  vine,  sow 
them  broadcast  about  the  first  of  June,  and  then  leave  them  to  theoMehres.    (B.) 

11.— COTTON  CULTURE— TOPPING. 

Mr.  Editor  :  As  the  season  for  working  cotton  is  approaching,  every  thing  con- 
nected with  that  subject  will  be  of  immediate  interest  to  your  readers.  I  have, 
therefore,  sent  you  herewith  a  scrap  which  I  cut  from  a  communication  over  the 
signature  of  E.  Jenkins,  Choctaw  co.,  Miss.,  which  appeared  in  the  Samtkerm 
Cultivator,  One  object  which  I  had  in  sending  the  article  for  publication,  is  to 
draw  out  some  of  your  correspondents  on  the  subject  of  topping  cotton.  My 
own  observation  is,  that  it  is  an  operation  requiring  the  most  iadicioDs  attention 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  crop.  I  have  seen  it  done  with  great  good,  ami, 
again,  with  great  injury  to  the  plant. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Uchbb. 

"  I  will  now  give  you  my  mode  of  preparing  land  and  cultivating  cotton,  which 
I  have  tried  for  several  years.  After  pursuiug  different  plans,  I  have  fallen  back 
on  the  old  one  as  the  best.  About  the  middle  of  January  or  1st  of  February,  I 
commenced  throwing  four  furrows  together  with  a  turning  plow — rows,  of 
course,  laid  off'agreeable  tm  the  stren^h  of  land  ;  about  the  last  oif  March,  I  com- 
mence turning  out  the  middies,  which  makes  the  ridge  complete,  and  new  near- 
ly to  the  top ;  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  April,  I  j^ant,  by  opening  the  rid^as 
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mrith  a  very  small  ecooter,  covering  with  a  wooden  barrow,  whiph  leaves  the 
whole  ridge  elean  and  clear  of  clods.  About  the  time  half  ^e  seed  tnake  their 
appearance  above  ground,  I  pat  every  band  to  scraping  it  out  with  the  hoes.  I 
generally  finish  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks  at  farthest.  Meanwhile  I  work  out 
my  com.  and  then  retam  to  my  cotton  with  taming  plows,  and  bar  it  off; 
follow  with  the  hoes,  chop  through,  leaving  aboat  two  stalks  in  a  place,  and  take 
all  the  grass  from  the  drills,  the  plows  covering  up  all  in  the  middles.  I  then  re- 
turn to  my  corn,  and  work  it  oat.  By  this  time  my  cotton  is  large  enough  to  re- 
ceive dirt.  I  pat  the  mould  to  the  cotton,  and  throw  the  dirt  back,  and  plow 
out  the  middles,  following  the  hoes ;  then  it  is  very  nearly  to  a  stand,  and  cover 
up  what  grass  there  maybe  left  in  the  drill  by  the  plows.  Thenceforward  I 
manage  it  according  to  the  season.  If  dry,  I  run  sweeps  until  laid  by ;  if  wet,  I 
endeavor  to  keep  my  ridges  well  up,  with  turning  plows,  so  as  to  keep  the  wa- 
ter drained  from  the  cotton.  About  the  first  day  of  August  I  top  it,  wet  or  dry, 
which  I  consider  a  great  advantage,  checking  the  erowth  of  the  stalk,  causing  the 
forms  to  stick  better,  and  bolls  to  mature  sooner.'' 


DEPABTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

1.— POWER  OP  THE  WEST  IN  REGARD  TO  COTTON  MANUFACTORIES. 

Wb  are  indebted  to  the  New-York  Courier  &  Enquirer  for  the  following  most 
intelligent  article : 

The  leading  exports  of  cotton  goods  from  Great  Britain,  and  during  the  year 
ending  June  16th,  1846,  were: 

Plain  cottons 663,771,123  yards. 

Printed  and  dyed  cottons 327,465,580     " 

Cottonyarns 146,243,690  lbs. 

Cotton  thread ...••     2,960,798     ** 

This  is  the  most  recent  estimate  before  us,  and  is  sufficiently  near  the  presefat 
condition  of  this  trade  for  the  purpose  of  our  argument. 

We  have  heretofore  endeavored  to  show  that,  on  the  coal  measures  of  the 
central  west,  there  are  peculiar  iacilities  for  the  cleansing  of  our  great  staple,  of 
irom  10  to  14  per  cent,  waste,  and  for  twisting  it  into  yams  and  plain  fabrics  for 
export  as  well  as  for  home  consumption. 

We  have  shown  that  nearness  to  the  material  gives  us  more  than  an  equivalent 
to  the  cheap  labor  and  capital  of  any  district  in  Europe  in  the  fabrication  of  these 
^oods.  Let  us  now  advance  one  step  further,  and  see  what  advantages  we  have 
in  producing  '*  printed  and  dyed  cottons.'*  What  natural  forces  have  we  to  put 
in  the  equation  against  the  natural  and  artificial  forces  abroad  ?  As  we  are  not 
familiar  with  this  particular  branch  of  business,  and  have  very  few  of  the  detailed 
statistics  relative  to  it,  we  can  only  advert  to  the  leading  facts. 

The  great  calico  printing  district  is  in  the  county'  ol  Lancaster,  England.  The 
fitness  of  that  district  for  the  business  is  found  in  its  coal  for  power  and  heat,  and 
for  giving  the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms,  where  the  processes  are  carried  on,  that 
precise  humidity  required  for  the  combination  and  "  fixing"  of  the  colors ;  in  its 
ample  supply  of  pure  water  for  washing  the  goods,  and  for  other  purposes ;  in  its 
facilities  of  communication  with  the  seaport,  and  with  the  ibod  districts  east  of 
the  Cambrian  Mountains ;  and  lastly,  in  its  facilities  of  obtaining  cotton,  dyestufis, 
and  food  from  abroad,  and  of  sending  abroad  the  finished  produce. 

Now,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  Wabash,  Greene,  Tradewater,  and  Saline 
Rivers,  the  water  is  as  abundant  and  pure  as  that  of  the  Mersey ;  coals  can  be 
bad  at  three  shillings  instead  of  seven  shillings  per  ton,  subsistence  at  less  than  one- 
half,  cotton  at  over  25  per  cent.  less. 

The  naost  important  coloring  substance  used  by  the  cali6o  printer  is  madder. 
This  grows  on  a  calcareous  soil,  and  perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  world  can  it  be  pro- 
duced in  greater  luxuriance  and  excellence,  than  in  the  central  West,  In  one  of 
Commissioner  Ellsworth's  Reports,  if  we  remember,  the  results  of  a  field  |of 
madder  are  given  by  some  gentleman  from  Ohio— we  think  that  the  net  profit 
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par  acre,  waa.  stated  to  be  over  $200.  The  oreaent  price  k  about  fifteen 
cents  per  Ib.v.aad  oar  New-Eugland  print  woriu  obtain  tbeir  supply  from 
abroao.  Weld  and  woad,  as  we  presume,  could  be  grown  on  the  Ohio  as  eanly 
as  in  Europe.  Quercitron  and  sumac  are  abundant.  All  the  acids  and  alkalies 
can  there  be  made  with  great  cheapness,  and  the  dye  woods  of  Honduras  and 
Brazil  are  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  than  to  the  mouth  of  the  Af  eraey. 
From  one  of  the  sheets  annually  published  at  Lowell,  that  of  1847 ,  we  take  the 
following  statistics  of  the  Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company :  With  a  capital  of 
t2,000,000.  and  1773  operatives*  this  company  makes  weekly  253,000  yards  at 
eloth,  Nos.  22  to  40,  and  print  225,000  yards.  The  yearly  consumption  of  an- 
thracite coal  is  5,000  tons;  of  charcobl,  3,500  bushels;  of  wood,  200  cords;  of 
starch,  100.000  lbs.;  of  flour,  425  bbls. ;  and  of  oil,  including  lard  oil,  11,000 

S lions.  This'  company,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Lawrence,  in 
ant  •  Merchants'  Magazine,  has  averaged  14  per  cent,  dividends  for  the  last 
eleven  years,  and  its  stock  is,  we  beheve,  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  investments 
in  the  countzy. 

Now  the  operations  of  this  company  are  distant  from  almost  every  material  that 
enters  into  printed  cottons.  The  cotton  comes  via  Mobile  and  New-Orleaos, 
from  the  interior  of  Mississippi  Valley.  The  coals  are  dug  out  of  the  mountains 
6f  Pennsylvania.  The  dye  stuffs  are  imported  from  Europe  and  South  America. 
The  flour  comes  from  the  Lakes.  The  food  of  the  1700  operatives  is,  toa  large  ex- 
tent,  transported  from  the  grain  fields  of  Michigan  and  the  prairies  of  Illinois. 

Under  all  these  disadvantages,  the  proprietors  of  this  immense  workshop  are 
receiving  large  dividends  when  competing  with  Manchester  rivals  and  under  a 
low  tariff.  We  are  told  that  the  extensive  print  works  of  the  Messrs.  Dunnell's 
at  Pawtucket  are  eq^ually  profitable,  and  that  the  managers  of  both  establishments 
consider  themselves  independent  of  government  protection. 

The  point  at  which  we  aim  is  this :  If  the  Merrimac  company  can  hold  their 
own  even  in  competition  with  print  works  in  England,  why  cannot  the  capitalists 
and  factors  of  this  city  establish  print  works  directly  on  the  coal  and  subsistence 
fields  of  the  central  West ;  within  sight  of  the  cotton  fields,  and  where  flour,  and 
starch,  and  madder,  &c.,  can  be  had  without  the  expense  of  barrels ;  and  with 
these  prints,  when  the  home  market  is  supplied,  send  327,46S,utf  U  yaids  to  connr 
tries  now  supplied  by  Great  Britain,  and  get  the  control  of  the  commodities  for 
which  these  yards  are  exchanged.  Let  any  one  calculate  the  savings  to  be  made 
on  the  materials  enumerated,  and  he  wiU  not  doubt  but  that,  in  the  ^eater  cheap- 
ness of  these  materials — to  say  nothing  of  cheaper  subsistence  and  lighter  taxes-* 
we  have  far  more  than  an  equivalent  to  the  cheaper  capital  and  cheaper  labor  (if, 
indeed,  either  are  cheaper)  of  England.  Are  these  coal  measures  of  the  West 
too  distant  for  our  use  7  rractically,  they  are  not  further  from  New- York  than 
the  important  waterfalls  of  New-England  were  from  Boston  until  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  It  is  now  far  easier  to  plant  a  colony  of  calico  printers  on  the  Ohio 
than  it  was  to  plant  such  a  colony  on  the  Merrimac  twenty  years  ago,  and  New- 
York  can  now  build  up  more  manufacturing  establishments  on  the  Ohio,  and  in 
the  next  ten  years,  than  Boston  has  built  on  the  New-England  waterfalls  in  the 
last  thirty  years.  Boston,  with  the  most  praiseworthy  shrewdness  and  energy, 
made  herself  the  exponent  and  factor  of  the  manufactures  of  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Maine.  Her  present  wealth  and  population  show 
what  can  be  done  on  a  barren  soil,  under  a  rigorous  climate.  Wh^  should  not 
New-York  seize  the  advantages  offered  by  a  soil  unsurpassed  for  fertility,  and  by 
minerals,  and  materials,  which,  in  the  same  abundance  and  convenience,  cannot 
be  foiud  elsewhere. 

Some  of  our  contemporaries  have  charged  us  with  advocating  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  or  that  the  facts  we  have  stated  conclusively  proved  the  absunlity  of 
protective  duties.  It  is  said,  that  if  in  cheaper  subsistence  and  materials  we 
have  an  advantage  over  England  of  the  entire  cost  of  capital  and  labor,  then 
why  should  we  ask  protection  against  that  capital  and  labor  7  Now,  everybody 
knows  that  New-England  even  needs  no  protection  in  these  coarse  cotton  fabrics, 
much  less  is  protection  needed  by  the  South  and  West.  We  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  duties  on  these  coarse  goods  entirely  removed,  because  they  are  inoperative, 
and  bocaase  their  existence  is  made  use  of  abroad  to  show  that  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of   which  we  boast,  have  no  existence.    But  everybody  ought  to  know 
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and  ought  to  hare  the  frankness  to  admit,  that  the  present  stability  of  oar  manu- 
facturers of  coarse  cottons,  plain  and  printed,  is  owing  to  the  protection  throws 
aronnd  them  in  the  outset  Had  there  been  no  protection  there  would  now  be 
bat  little  mannfactaring  skill  on  the  seaboard,  and  the  coal  and  subsistence  dis> 
tricts  of  thet  interior  would  find  it  no  easy  thing  to  import  machinery  and  skill 
from  England. 

The  tariff  of  1846  bears  hardly  on  the  New-England  cotton  mills,  because  it 
hai  thrown  too  many  of  them  on  coarse  work,  and  thereby  glutted  the  market 
with  coarse  goods.  Had  the  tariff  of  1842  remained  in  force,  we  might  now,  per- 
haps, be  as  independent  of  England  in  making  number  30  goods  as  we  are  in 
makiuff  number  10.  The  advocates  of  protection  haye  always  contended  that  the 
chief  object  of  a  high  tariff  was  the  perfecting  of  our  domestic  skill,  the  attraction 
of  skill  from  abroad,  the  development  of  our  natural  advantages,  and  the  use^  of 
sach  system,  arrangements  and  economy,  as  would  make  us  independent  of  foreign 
nations  without  government  protection.  If  we  have  already  obtained  that  result 
in  the  making  of  coarse  cottons,  why  should  we  not  continue  the  same  policy  in 
order  to  perfect  ourselves  in  the  making  of  finer  fabrics.  The  South  and  West, 
now  about  to  introduce  manufactures  on  their  most  favorable  sites,  should  re- 
member that  skill  and  machinery  have  been  brought  within  their  reach  by  the 
protection  thrown  around  the  infant  manufactures  of  the  seaboard ;  and  the  bene« 
fits  that  they  are  now  receiving  in  machinery  from  the  workshops  of  Lowell, 
Springfield,  Taunton,  Patterson,  and  elsewhere  in  this  vicinity,  are,  perhaps,  more 
than  compensation  for  the  higher  prices  they  have  occasiouuly  paia  our  protec- 
ted manufacturers  for  cotton  goods. 

2.— COTTON  MANUFACTUEES  OP  ENGLAND. 

It  will  be  interesting  in  otir  country,  and  especially  in  the  South,  to  examine 

the  statistics  of  the  English  cotton  manufactures,  for  the  last  three  years,  showing 

the  value,  kind  of  goods  made,  profits,  etc.    We  must  gather  our  experience 

from  this  quarter. 

Estimate  of  difference  in  £'s  of  the  sums  accruing  to  the  trade  in  cotton  manu- 
factures, during  the  years  1847,  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of 
fuel,  machinery,  drugs  for  dyeing,  printing,  bleaching,  interest  of  capital,  and 
every  kind  of  wages,  profits,  Sf»,,  alter  deoucting  the  actual  cost  of  the  raw  nu^ 
terial.  '! 

1847— lbs.  1848~lb^  1849— Ibe.  1850— lbs, 

°°Britoin!!™"tl!'!  .f.!!   1 421,385,238     591,595,083   626,710,160    584,000,000 

Wastein  spinning  this,  IH   46,089,038       64,705,683      68,546,460      63,875,000 
oz.  per  lb 5 

Production  of  yarns 375,296,200    526,889,400    558,163,700     520,125,000 

Disposed  as  follows : 

^Xeidl   ^    y*™  "^^  1 119,422,254     131,674,230     153,761,000    123,977,000 

Exported    manufactured  ) 

goods     reduced    into  Si 91,969,597    204,852,157    267,981,935    231,956,430 

weight  of  yarn ) 

Consumed  at  home  and  ) 

not  otherwise  enumer-  >  63,904,349     190,363,013     136,420,765     164,191,570 

ated S 

As  above 375,296,200  526,889,400  558,163,700  520,125,000 


6(  p.  lb.  4  1-16  p.  lb.       4  IMS  p.  lb.       7  S-9  p.  lb- 

A  £  £    .  £ 

^e^h^^w*'*'^''°^^°.'°l   10,754,100      10.014,000      12,838,850      17,574,000 
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Declared  batue  of  export*  ob  per  pvhlithed  itatemenU. 

Of  thread  and  yarnsJ......       7.882,000        5,957,000      7,129,000        6,820,700 

Manufactured  goods 17,717,000       17,382,000     19,761,000       21,432.000 

Bsfimated  in  the  same  pro-'v 

?a[al°"orthe' ex"^t:d }  '•««3-<'»''      21.537.000     13.412,000      20,227.600 

goods,  plasj / • 

Total  value  of  production..  1.33,462,000     44,876,000     40,302,000       48,480,300 

^^abTvV!l!™!!!^^^^^^        1 ,10,754,100     10,014,000     12,838,350       17,574,000 
'TbuTd?JK^sU^"r22,707,900    34,862,000    27,463,150        30,906,300 

« 

Our  table  shows  clearly  what  we  have  maintained  for  some  time  past,  that  our 
productions  in  1850  have  consisted  in  a  greater  measure  than  formerly  of  fine  and 
finished  goods,  induced  by  a  higher  range  of  prices  of  the  raw  material.  When  the 
latter  is  plentiful,  and  therefore  cht  ap,  we  are  able  to  produce  low  yams,  heavy  do- 
mestics, and  s(ont  oloth  generally,  to  advantage.  When  cotton,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
high,  or  only  comparatively  so,  we  economise  in  every  way,  and  bestow  more 
labor  upon  it,  in  order  to  make  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  less  felt.  We  know 
from  experience,  that  certain  coarse  articles  are  not  made  at  all  when  cotton  rises 
above  5d  per  pound.  In  1848  we  manufactured  coffee  and  sugar  bags  of  cotton, 
and  double  the  quantitv  usually  produced  of  stout  domestic.  In  1850  we  aban- 
doned the  spinnmg  of  the  coarsest  numbers  of  mule  and  water,  because  they  did 
not  pay.  Our  table  shows  further,  that  we  consumed  about  42,000,000  pounds 
of  cotton  less  last  year,  than  the  preceding  one ;  but  the  country  paid  about 
4,700,000/.  stg.  more' for  the  smaller  (Quantity  in  1850,  than  for  the  larger  one  con- 
sumed in  1849.  The  surplus  remainmg  in  1850,  as  enumerated  at  the  head  of  our 
table,  is  3,443,150/.  more  in  that  year  than  the  previous  ones,  therefore  leas  than 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  cotton  ;  but  as  stocks  of  cotton  at  lower  prices  than 
the  average  one  of  1850  remained  in  the  manufacturers'  hands  at  the  beginniDg 
of  the  year,  the  actual  difference  has  probably  been  much  less.  Our  statement, 
which  is  made  out  with  care,  will,  we  hope,  afford  a  correct  comparison  of  the 
state  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  trade,  if  a  cycle  of  years  be  taken  together,  al- 
though it  may  not  give  an  accurate  indication  of  its  condition  in  any  one  single 
year,  from  the  above  stated  circumstances. 

3.— SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILLS. 

The  following  letter  is  from  Gen.  G.  T.  James,  a  gentleman  who.haa  built  as 
many  cotton  ^ills,  and  set  in  motion  as  large  a  number  of  cotton  spindles,  as 
any  other  man  in  England  or  America.  His  remarks  ought  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  all  parties  at  the  South.  Gen.  James,  the  author  of  this  communica- 
tion, was  elected  a  few  days  since  to  the  United  States  Senate,  from  the  state 
of  Rhode-Island.     We  published  his  biography  last  December. 

The  letters  and  papers  forwarded  by  you  to  my  address,  have  all  come  to 
hand, -and  I  have  been  much  pleased  by  the  perusal  of  their  contents.  In  yours 
of  December  24,  1850,  you  request  of  me  such  suggestions  as  will  aid  in  ex- 
citing an  interest  in  the  subject  of  cotton  ntanufactures  at  the  South.  I  have 
been  over  the  ground  so  many  times,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  offer 
any  suggestions  that  are  new,  or  any  that  I  have  not  made  before  ;  and  what  I 
can  give  you  will  be  little  more  than  repetitions,  and  most  of  which  would  oc- 
cur as  readily  to  you  as  to  me.  One  would  suppose  that  the  people,  of  them- 
selves, at  the  South,  if  men  of  only  ordinary  judgment  and  reflection,  would 
readily  discern  the  almost  innumerable  incentives  to  enter  into  the  cotton 
manufacturing  business.  The  Southern  people  purchase  large  quantities  of 
cotton  goods  for  their*  own  use,  on  which  they  have  to  pay  heavy  profits  to  the 
Northern  manufacturers,  besides  the  cost  of  freight,  commissions,  ^c,  by  which 
the  North  is  enriched.     Suppose  they  had  to  purchase  their  cotton  at  the 
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North,  they  dught  even  in  that  case  to  reserve  the  profits  of  manufacturing,  and 
the  wages  of  manufacturing  labor  to  themselves,  instead  of  transmitting  them  to 
the  North,  which  so  enormously  swells  the  wealth  of  New-England.  The  North 
manufactures  for  herself  and  for  the  whole  country,  and  purchases  her  cotton  at 
the  South.  The  South  should  do  the  same,  even  if  her  cotton  were  obtained  at 
the  North.  But  in  this  business  she  possesses  a  tremendous  advantage,  which 
she  only  has  to  use  to  monopolize  the  business.  She  has  the  cotton  on  the  spot, 
the  product  of  her  own  fields,  and  that  cotton  costs  the  Southern  manufiEicturer 
less  per  pound,  by  about  two  cents,  than  it  costs  the  manufacturer  at  the  North  ; 
and  this  saving  alone,  from  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  fabric  at  the  Northern 
mill,  will  amount  to  at  least  six  per  cent,  per  annum'on  the  capital  of  the  mill,  and 
which,  added  to  the  profits  of  Northern  manufacturers,  must,  in  my  opinion, 
be  much  greater  than  the  profits  of  the  cotton  field.  "W]iy  Southern  men, 
knowing  these  facts,  and  frequently  discussing  the  subject  of  the  increase  of 
the  wealth  of  the  North,  do  not  act  voluntarily  on  the  suggestions  to  which 
they  give  birth,  it  is  difiScult  to  conceive,  unless  apathy  and  a  lack  of  energy 
and  enterprise  be  the  cause.  The  Southern  people  are  very  sensitive,  and 
naturally  so,  on  the  subject  of  the  rapidly-growing  power  and  influence  of  the 
North.  They  are  extremely  restive  under  the  result  of  that  rapid  growth,  and. 
though  entirely  aware  of  the  cause,  take  no  pains  to  keep  up  in  the  rac^.  Does 
the  South  expect  that  the  people  of  the  North  will  keep  looking  back  over  their 
shoulders  to  mark  the  tardy  progress  of  the  South,  and  so  regulate  their  own 
pace  as  to  just  prevent  their  beds  from  being  trodden  on  by  tnose  in  the  rear? 
If  so,  her  expectations  are  very  unreasonable,  and  will  never  be  realized.  The 
race  is  open  to  all ;  and  the  South  has  the  ability,  and  only  lacks  the  industry 
and  energy,  to  come  out  ahead.  The  power  and  influence  of  the  North  are  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  her  intelligence,  her  population,  and  her  wealth.  These 
are  constantly  enhanced  by  her  commercial  and  manufacturing  (Operations,  of 
which  the  South  is  nearly  or  comparatively  destitute.  Mechanical  and  manu* 
facturing  labor  is  always  worth  in  market  at  least  30  to  50  per  cent,  more  than 

Xicultural  labor ;  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  former  em- 
^  yed  in  proportion  to  the  latter,  wealth  is  so  much  the  more  rapidly  increased. 
And  how  stands  the  case  1  Almost  the  entire  labor  of  the  South  is  employed 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  while,  to  supply  the  demand,  in  a  very  great  measure, 
for  almost  every  manufactured  article  of  every  description,  they  are  dependent 
on  the  ^lorth.  In  other  words,  the  Southern  planter  barters  with  the  North 
the  labor  of  three  or  four  agricultural  hands  for  that  of  two,  at  the  most  three, 
mechanics  or  manufacturing  operatives.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
South  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  North  1 

And  how  shall  she  remove  this  discrepancy,  and  abate  the  evil  ?  Not  by 
fretting  and  scolding.  These  will  never  advance  her  a  single  inch,  nor  result 
in  a  single  benefit.  If  she  will  accelerate  her  pace,  and  keep  sway  with  the 
North,  and  achieve  and  maintain  the  relative  power  and  influence  she  truly  de- 
serves, she  must  do  as  the  North  docs.  She  must  cease  to  purchase  from 
abroad  every  manufactured  article  she  wants,  from  a  steam  engine  to  a  penny 
whistle,  and  make  them  for  herself ;  and,  if  need  be,  for  others.  There  is  no 
branch  of  business,  especially  at  this  moment,  that  is  more  worthy  of  her  at- 
tention than  the  manufacture  of  cotton ;  there  is  none  in  which  she  can  so 
readily  engage,  none  more  profitable.  There  is  no  one,  to  her,  one-half  as  im- 
portant ;  no  one  that  would  so  rapidly  increase  her  wealth  and  population,  and 
enhance  her  political  power  and  influence,  and  enable  her  to  cease  to  be  tribu- 
tary to  the  North.  No  doubt,  sir,  such  suggestions  have  frequently  found  a 
place  in  your  mind.  In  my  view,  they  are  the  most  powerful  ones  that  can  be 
offered.  And  if  these,  and  the  train  of  argument  to  be  deduced  from  them, 
prove  insufiicient  to  accomplish  the  object  you  have  in  view,  it  might  as  well  be 
given  up  in  despair. 

I  had  written  thus  far  before  yours  of  December  27th,  and  the  Picayune, 
with  your  second  communication,  were  received.  I  have  perused  your  second 
number,  and  will  only  subjoin  a  remark  or  two.  What  you  have  stated  m  that 
number  is  a  mass  of  facts,  and  facts  which  I  am  fully  prepared  to  substantiate, 
if  necessary,  still  more  firmly  than  I  have  already  done.     You  will  perceive  that 
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there  is  a  coincidence  of  thought  and  sentiment  between  us  in  relation  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  South  mast,  if  in  any  way,  place  herself  on  a  level  with 
the  North.  She  mnst  pursue  this  course,  or  despite  all  threats  and  movements 
tending  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  her  progress  in  point  of  wealth  must  be 
comparatively  slow,  and  her  relative  political  power  and  influence  constantly 
diminished.  These  important  facts  cannot  be  too  plainly  spread  out,  nor  too 
forcibly  urged.  To  practise  on  the  lessons  they  teach,  is  the  only  means  by 
which  the  South  can  sustain  and  build  up  herself,  in  competition  with  the 
North,  in  any  event.  Suppose  her  to  secede  from  the  Union.  What  then ! 
Unless  she  extends  her  manufacturing  operations,  and  thus  prepares  to  admin- 
ister to  her  own  wants,  what  will  she  gain?  Truly  nothing.  She  will  only 
cast  off  her  dependence  on  the  North,  to  become  dependent  on  Europe,  like  a 
people  who  revolutionize  their  government,  and  depose  one  tyrant  to  become 
subject  to  another.  Why  does  the  South,  on  the  absorbing  question  of  the  day, 
have  to  submit,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  dictum  of  the  North  and  West ! 
Only  because  they  have  gained  such  a  tremendous  start  in  the  industrial  race, 
thereby  drawing  immense  masses  of  wealth  and  population  from  every  point  of 
the  compass,  while  the  South  has  been  content  to  enrich  the  North  with  the 

•  fruits  of^her  labors,  and  to  offer  no  inducement  for  the  prosecution  of  mana- 

*  facturing  and  mechanical  industry. 

If  on  any  points  on  which  you  may  wish  to  treat,  my  aid  will  be  desirable, 
please  inform  me  definitely,  and  it  shall  be  cheerfully  rendered,  as  far  as  my 
ability  and  opportunity  will  permit.  Truly  yours, 

Chab.  T.  Jamks. 

4— SOUTH-CAROLINA  SHOE  FACTORY. 

We  were  among  a  number  of  our  citizens  who  yesterday  afternoon  visited,  by 
invitation,  the  new  shoe  manufactory  recently  established  by  Messrs.  Carew  b 
Hopkins,  at  the  comer  of  King  and  John  Streets.  The  object  of  the  proprietors 
in  desiring  the  [attendance  of  their  fellow-citizens  on  this  occasion,  was  to  give 
them  f)racttcal  evidence  of  the  mode  of  manufacturing  this  indispensable  article, 
and  showing  that  shoes  can  be  as  well  manufactured  in  the  City  of  Charleston,  as 
in  Lynn,  (Mass.)  or  any  northern  town.  These  gentlemen  deserve  mucb  credit 
for  their  enterprise  in  this  matter,  and  have  set  an  example  which  we  hope  will 
'  stimulate  others  to  pursue  a  similar  course  in  other  brancnes  of  mechanism; 

The  building  in  which  the  work  is  carried  on,  is  three  stories  in  height,  and 
each  story  divided  into  compartments  devoted  to  the  various  workmen  engaged  in 
manufacturing  shoes.  The  basement  story  is  used  for  dressing  leather,  and  the 
other  two  occupied  by  the  cutters,  peggers^  finishers,  &'c.  We  nave  not  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  our  readers,  the  particulars  of  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  clearly  understood ;  nor  is  it 
necessary,  further  than  to  say,  that  the  business  is  conducted  in  a  masterly  style. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  there  was  placed  before  the  observer,  the 
leather  from  which  the  shoe  was  to  be  made,  and  by  passing  through  the  room, 
he  could  see  the  whole  mechanism  performed,  until  the  material  became  "a  shoe 
that  was  a  shoe.*'  Not  only  the  common  russet  brogan,  generally  used  for  field 
negroes,  but  the  genteel,  well-finished  shoe,  that  would  grace  the  foot  of  a  dandy 
footman,  or  the  proud  and  haughty  dining-room  servant.  Our  free-soil  revilers, 
ignorant  of  our  institutions,  and  fanatical  in  their  views,  may  smile  at  this  last  re- 
mark, but  it  is  made  in  sober  earnest  and  truthfulness.  It  is  well  known,  and 
well  understood,  among  slave  owners,  that  there  are  grades  and  ranks  among  the 
slaves,  as  clearly  defined  and  strongly  marked,  as  is  the  higher  classes.  In  dress, 
this  is  outwardly  exhibited  to  a  greater  degree,  than  with  their  masters,  and  the 
higher  classes  of  slaves  are  as  choice  and  critical  in  the  selection  of  articles  of 

t dress,  as  the  white  nabob.  i 

\^'e  learn  that  Messrs.  Carew  &,  Hopkins  give  employment  to  upwards  of  one  | 
hundred  persons  in  their  factory,  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  now  in  its  infancy. 
It  is  their  intention  to  extend  and  enlarge  their  operations ;  and  we  trust,  indeed 
we  are  sure,  that  they  will  be  patronized  so  liberally  as  to  induce  them  to  qua* 
druple  their  present  force. 
^  There  is  one  feature  in  this  establishment,  which  will  prove  highly  advanta- 
geous to  a  number  of  the  poor  females  and  children  of  our  city.    The  sewing  up 
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of  the  shoe,  termed  '*  closing."  is  given  oat  from  the  factory,  at  stated  times,  to 
snch  as  apply  for  work,  to  be  returned  and  paid  for  at  prescribed  peri  ids.  Many 
families,  by  this  means,  are  enabled  to  take  home  work,  and  be  employed  on  it 
at  intervals,  when  their  hoasehold  services  do  not  occupy  their  time ;  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  enabled  to  earn  anything.  Children,  t<>o,  not  old  enough  to  be 
sent  out  to  work,  can  aid  in  this  labor,  and  therefore,  not  only  add  something  to 
the  support  of  a  family,  but  acquire  habits  of  industry  and  application,  that  will  be 
of  incalculable  use  in  after  life. 

After  the  company  had  enjoyed  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  admirable  ar* 
rangements  of  the  manufactoryi  they  were  handsomely  entertained  by  the  pro- 
prietors, and  many  well-deserved  compliments  paid^o  the  energy  and  public  spirit 
which  induced  them  to  engage  in  the  patriotic  undertaking. — Gonrier, 

5.— STEAM  FACTORY  AT  LA.UREN8.' 

• 

It  may  not  be  known  to  our  readers  at  a  distance,  that  our  village  is  rapidly 
advancing  in  every  business  that  is  calculated  to  make  a  village  prosperous.  Be- 
sides the  many  large  and  handsome  general  assortment  stores,  which  are  surpass- 
ed by  none  in  the  upper  part  of  the  state — apothecaries',  shoemakers',  saddle  and 
harness,  tin,  and  jewelry  shops,  &c. — in  fact,  everything  needful ; — our  industrious  ' 
and  enterprizing  townsman,  Mr.  Edward  Hiz,  coachmaker,  having  purchased 
the  necessary  material  and  machinery,  is  erectiue  buildings  to  put  up  a  steam 
factory,  on  the  lot  below  Mr.  Todd's  store,  consisting  of  a  saw  mill,  crist  mill, 
planing  and  morticing  machine,  and  a  variety  of  other  smaller  macbmes ;  and 
from  Mr.  Hix's  well-known  energy  and  perseverance,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  dark  smoke  of  the  steam  horse  will  oe  peering  aloft  over  our  hitherto  quiet 
liittle  village — the  pioneer  to  her  future  prosperity  and  importance. — Laureru-' 
wiUe  Herald, 

G.—HOME  MANUFACTURE. 

Every  enterprise  calculated  to  render  the  South  independent  should  meet  with 
encouragement  and  support.  It  is  all  important  that  we  should  have  within  our- 
selves the  means  by  which  we  may  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  oui  necessary  wpnta 
supplied. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  ability  for  manu&cturing  cloths,  we  have  in  our  office 
samples  of  cassimere,  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  show  to  those  who  may  call, 
that  will  compare  favorably  with  a  like  description  ol  goods,  come  from  what 
quarter  they  may. 

These  samples  are  from  the  manufacturing  establishment  of  Messrs.  Carsor , 
You  NO  &  Grier,  of  Charlotte,  N  C. — with  which  place  we  are,  by  the  way, 
shortly  to  be  connected  by  Rail-road — who  have  engaged  extensively  in  the 
making  of  this  article.  Experiment  has  tested  the  permanence  of  the  color  and 
lasting  qualities  of  these  cai^simeres,  and  they  can  therefore  be  confidently  war- 
ranted to  purchasers.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  firm  mentioned — whose  establish- 
ment is  located  at  Rock  Island,  Mecklenburg  Co.,  N.  C. — to  engage  in  manufac- 
turing black  cloth,  shortly,  and  we  trust  they  may  receive  such  encouragement 
as  will  be  as  profitable  to  themselves,  as  it  will  be  advantageous  to  the  South. 

Messrs.  Wiley,  Banks  &  Co.  are  the  agents  for  these  goods,  and  will  always 
have  a  full  stock  on  hand. 

7.— LAURBL  FALLS  FACTORY,  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  ^"^ 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  from  a  friend,  who  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the 
statement  of  its  earnings,  that  this  establishment,  located  near  Lexington  Court 
House,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  It  was  started  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  and 
is  under  the  skilful  and  judicious  mai  agement  of  Mr.  U  V.  Bacon.  The  state- 
ment below  shows  its  expenses  and  income  for  four  weeks : 

1851.  MANUFACTURES. 

March  3-8,    4,100  yards osnaburgs,  at  lie 4 $451  00 

10-15,4,422     '*  •«  atlOc 442  20  1 

17-22,4,433     "  "  at  10c 443  30: 

"  120  pounds  yam,  at  Ifcc 2160 

24-29,  4,508  yards  otnaburgs.  at  10c "'  ,^..  450^0 

*♦         445  pounds ]^arn, at  18c *V'****"    ^^  ^^ 


X 


\   As  our  curreBpondent  obaerres.  diii  is  a  mpli  o! 

%  capital  of  $  10,000  these  gross  profits  seem  to  be  ei 
beotage  for  wear  and  tear  of  macbinery,  and  other  ii 
ter  into  such  a  calculation  as  the  aboTe. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  COMK 

1.— COMMERCE  OF  THE  BRAZ 

Statement ,  showing  amount  of  produce  and  mere! 
Galveston  and  the  Brazos  River,  from  Sept.  I,  1849, 

Bales  of  cotton  received • 

Bales  to  arrive,  (estimated,) 

Direct  shipments  from  the  river  to  New-0 
and  New- York 

Total  Bales 

Hbds.  sugar  received 

Barrels  molasses  received 

Estimated  value  of  hides,  deer-skins,  pec 
received  from  the  Brazos  River 

The  value  of  assorted  merchandise,  shipped  up 
appears  from  entries  for  insurance  htrt^  $155,525. 
from  1  per  cent,  to  1||  per  cent. 

The  probable  amount  of  goods  shipped  from 
may  be  put  down  at  $40,000,  and  the  value  of  shipn 
from  New-Orleans,  New-York,  and  Boston^  and  ot 
estimated  at  $200,000. 

We  summon  up  the  year's  business  thus  :— 

14  000  bales  cotton  at  $50  each 

2,900  hhds.  sugar  at  $50  each 

3,400  barrels  molasses  at  $8  each 


•  .'^ 
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In  insurance  i  per  cent,  on  $1,247,525 •  .••...  .$6,338 

In  freight  on  cotton,  say  50  cts.  on  14,000  bales..  •..•.•.  7,000 

"        "    on  sugar,  say  $1  on  2,900  hhds .,.«.  2,900 

"        '*    on  molasses,  say  50  cts.  on  3,400  barrela......   1,700 

"        «    on  merchandise  and  other  produce ...........10,000 

Total $27,838 

The  business  for  the  year  ending  1st  September,  1851,  may  safely  be  estimated 
at  20  to  30  per  cent,  greater  than  for  the  year  ending  1st  September,  1850,  and 
with  the  facility  the  canal  would  afford  for  the  better. conducting  toe  business 
commanded  by  the  yalley  of  the  Brazos,  the  increase  in  the  next  thiree  or  foui 
years  cannot  be  correctly  estimated. 

Galveston,  August,  IsC,  1850.  D.  H.  dcCo. 

a.—COMMBIlCB  Ac.  OF  SAVANNAH.* 


tXPORTi     FROM     SAVANNAH    OF    COTTON,    RICB  AND  LUMBER,  FOR    TEN    TBAR8,  AND- 

VALUB  REAL  ESTATE. 
Y««n.       Total  Bflgi  Cotton.     Total  Vtm.  Cotton.     Total  ttcs.  Rlc«        Total  foot  of  LnmWr.     Yahw  RoalErtata 

1825 137,695 49,570.800 7,231 

1826 190,578 68,608,080 11,455 

1839 199,176 71,703,360 21,332 — ^     

1840 284,249 102,329,640 24,392 

1841 147,280 53,020,800 23,587 14,295,200 

1642 222,254 81,011,444 22,064 8,390,400 

1843 280,826 101,097,360 26,281 7,518,750 f2,853,900 

1844 244,575 90,492.650 28,543 5,933,251 3,245,827 

1845 304,544 115,726,720 29,217 8,270^582 3,279,988 

1846 186,306 74,522,400 32,147 18,585,644 3,306,734 

1847 234,151 98,343,420 31,739 10,083,449 3,462,073 

1848 243,233 104,590,190 30,136 16,449,558 3,600,000 

We  shall  be  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  famish  this  statistics  for  1849  and  1850.  [En.] 

RECEIPTS  OF   COTTON  AT  SAVANNAH,  FOR  TEN  TEARS,  TO  1st  iEPTEMBER. 


1838, 206,048  bales 1844, 243,420  bales. 

1839, 196,618      "        1845, 305,742      " 

1840, 295,156     "         1846, 189,076      " 

1841, 146,273      «         1847 236,029      *« 


1842, 228,396 

1843, 299,173 


a 


1849, 391,372 


r 


.3.— COMMERCE  OF  RIO  JANEIRO. 

FLOUR  IMPORTED,  ftc.  IN  DIFFERENT  TEARS. 


Yaan. 

837., 

838., 

839.. 

840.. 

841.. 

842.. 

843.. 

844.. 

845.. 

846. 

847., 

848., 

849.. 

850.. 

851. 


Froni 
U.S. 

..52,662.. 

.,97,603.. 

.137,137. 

.162,783.. 

.217,461.. 

.149,448.. 

.207,528.. 

.165,401., 

.166,759.. 

.197,757.. 

.180,848.. 

.226,613.. 

.188,078-, 

.180,609.. 


From 

•be  where. 

.  •73,910. , 

..68,103.. 

..10,105. 

..12,697.. 

..24,915.. 

..19,772.. 

..  8,826.. 

..20,404., 
„  16,823.. 
..10,027.. 
..18,298.. 
..  8,777.. 
..26,309  . 


Total 
Importod. 

..126,580. 

..165,706. 

..147,242. 

..175,480. 

..243,376. 

..169,320. 

..216,354. 

.173,994. 

,.187,168. 

..214,580. 

..190,875. 

..244,911. 

.196,855. 

..206,916. 


Stock  OD  hand 
Janl  1. 

...9,500... 

,..14,400.., 
..  4,000... 
...2,260... 
..42,457... 
.  49,742... 
..61,014... 
..58,000... 
..54,500... 
..41,679... 
-.32,000... 

..67,000... 
67,765 


Ra.«x- 
portad. 

.15^87.. 

.31,463.. 

.50,026.. 

.    4,500.. 

.71,191.. 

.65,058.. 

.73^11.. 

.54,268.. 

.46,776.. 

.84,812.. 

.64,123.. 

.57,860.. 

.54,713.. 

.48,181.. 


Coo* 
■oaiptwa! 

..116,123. 
..123,813- 
..107,516. 
..174,520. 
..206,260. 
..119,920. 
..128,500. 
..139,000. 
..143,887. 
..145,508. 
..136,610.. 
..139,885. 
..146,591. 
..159,621., 


PnoM  lit 
quality,  Jan.  I 

...22||a24 

...19 

...19 

...20 

...19 

...14 

...16 

...15 

...15 

...19 

..-.21 

....20 

....17 

....16 

15 


|a22 

000. 

000. 

000. 

000. 

000. 

000. 

500. 

a20 

a22 

a21 

al8 

al5 

al6 


Amar. 
Air. 

> . . . ^x 

...149 

...151 

...144 

...180 

...180 

...210 

...210 

...243 

...263 

...258 

..319 
...437 

-.314 


*  From  White's  StatUtics  of  Gtorgia. 
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Elsewhere 15,374 

BXP0RT8  OF  COFFEE  IM  164^ 
Yaw.  UniUd  SUIm. 

1848... 806,919 w 8< 

]849 » 631,297 81 

1850 639,265 «l 

EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR  AND  HIDES  IN  SJ 


Tmt. 

1848 2,136. 

1849 3,199, 

1850 6,714. 


-Sofsr- 


Baft  and  B 
16,51 

19.2! 

52,9$ 


4.— ENTERPRISES  OF  PHILA] 

The  Board  oi  Trade,  in  its  last  valuable  report,  as 
The  Board,  in  common  with  the  whole  communi 
mach  solicitade  for  the  local  results  of  the  decenni 
refereoce  to  mere  population,  which  has  been  at  leas 
statistical  information  which  will  be  disclosed.  Uo 
it  will  illustrate,  most  strikingly  on  the  part  of  this 
terprise,  under  embarrassments  such  as  in  the  san 
elsewhere.  Philadelphia,  with  its  population  of  4 
faciures,  its  coal  and  iron  exports,  takes  a  proud  st£ 
munities  of  the  world,  and  that,  too,  at  the  end  of  a 
es^  conflagration  occurred  in  this  city,  known  withii 
and  whilst  the  great  mineral  fabric,  on  which,  next 
state  depends,  is,  as  we  have  said,  so  painfully  and  I 
can  hope  for  uothins  more,  let  us  not  relinquish  th( 
wit  h  the  spectacle  before  its  eyes  of  half  the  furnace 
and  nearly  all  her  rolling  mills  stopped — with  thoi 
mechanics  out  of  employment :  and  in  this  branch  c 
on  Great  Britain,  almost  as  complete  as  when  acts 
iron  fabrics  ;  th<%t  Congrejs  will  d)  some  little  for  Pc 
The  directors  have  great  reason  to  congratulate  t] 
community  generally,  on  the  rapid  progress  making 
to  the  West.  What  has  been  aone,  and  is  now  ooi 
and  need  not  be  dwelt  on  particularly  here.  In  less 
fordward  to  an  uninterrupted  transit  by  railway,  fro 
and  soon  after,  if  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of  our 
ed  ,  to  a  connection  with  toe  Lakes  and  Mississippi 
Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Thus,  the  creat  central  rout 
may  regard  it,)  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  Pen 
of  the  other  territorial  advantases  of  which  thev 
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and  liberality  were  directed  to  the  varioas  modes  of  approaching  I'hiladelphia 
from  Harrisburg,  where  the  first  divergence  from  the  st#te  works,  Lancaster  and 
Columbia,  we  need  fear  no  rival.  Every  mode  of  approach  to  oCir  metropolis 
deserves  the  favor  of  Philadelphia.  The  widening  of  thd  Union  Canal,  the 
atraightening  and  re-laying  the  Columbia  Rail- way,  the  completion  of  the  road 
to  avoid  the  inclined  plane,  and  the  construction  of  the  mountain  division  of  the 
Central  Bail-road,  are  all  important  to  Philadelphia — important,  too,  in  more  ways 
than  one ;  for,  if  there  were  no  other  consideration,  it  would  be  enoa^h  to  re- 
member, that  from  Harrisburg,  westward,  a  large  amount  of  Philadelphia  capital 
is  now  invested,  and  that  from  Harrisburg,  eastward,  it  is  a  mere  question  how 
trade  can  be  best  diffused;  for  there  it  mnst  all  come^at  latL  That  the  construc- 
tion of  these  divergins  roads  is  of  great  moment,  is  mbVe  apparent  than  ever,  now 
that  excellent  rail-roads  to  Baltimore  are  completed  from  Harrisburg.  Let  Phila- 
delphia remember  that  Baltimore  is  nearer  Uolumbia  than  it  is  to  us.  This 
advantage  of  mere  distance  we  can  only  neutralize,  by  improving  our  communi- 
cations of  all  kinds,  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware. 

But  it  is  time,  as  we  have  said,  that  we  should  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  cea* 
tre  of  the  state,  and  to  lines  of  central  communication.  From  the  nouth  of  the 
Juniata  to  the  harbor  of  Brie,  there  is  not  one  mile  of  rail-road  constmcted ;  and 
this,  though  a  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  of  upwards  of  400,000 
people  is  there  to  contribute,  by  their  industry  and  products,  to  our  business 
prosperity.  A  rail-road  communication  from  the  head  waters  of  the  West  branch  .<<> 
to  the  harbor  of  Erie,  is  known  to  be  practicable.  Sarveys  have  been  made,  and 
its  probable  cost  ascertained.  Philadelphia  has  too  long  turned  her  back  on  that  "^ 
wonderful  region ;  for  wonderful  it  is,  at  least  in  its  mineral  resources,  with  its  inex- 
haustible and  accessible  masses  of  iron  and  bituminous  coal,  through  which,  by 
almost  bridle  paths,  (for  there  are  yet,  to  our  shame,  be  it  spoken,  wildernesses  in 
Pennsylvania)  the  traveler  passes  from  the  month  of  the  Sennemahoney,  to  the 
h«id  waters  of  the  Alleshany  and  of  the  lake  streams.  While  New- York  is  push- 
ing forward  its  Erie  Rail-road  along  our  lake  shore,  and  through  our  neglected  ter- 
ritory, we  are  content  to  see  not  only  north-western  Pennsylvania,  but  all  the  in- 
termediate territory,  influenced  by  adverse  policy  to  us,  pass  away  to  commercial 
allegiance  in  another  state.  It  is  high  time  that  our  eyes  should  be  directed  in 
this  direction.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  question  of  rival  routes.  And  whenever 
these  improvements  north-westward  from  the  Susquehanna  shall  be  seriously  be- 
gun, then  taking  Sunbury  and  Catawissa  as  the  point  on  which  the  river  is  ulti- 
mately reached,  Philadelphia,  with  its  works  extending  north  from  Harrisburg, 
and  north-westward  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Schuylkill,  may  claim  it  all,  be* 
yond  the  reach  of  rivalry. 

5.— VALUE  OF  THE  LAKE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  U.  S. 
I^  Erie  ''1^-:^' 

NaoiM  of  Porta.                                               Importi.  Exports                                 Imporu. 

Buffalo $22,143,404 $37,996.658 $60,140,062 

Silver  Creek 212,819 107,081 312,905 

Barcelona 217,789 121,394 339,183 

Dunkirk '....     903,341 486,398 1,389,734 

Erie 1,300,897 2,531,955 3,832,833 

Conneaut 389,050 240,405 599,455 

Ashtabula 307,757 421,007 729,665 

Fairi)ort 343,658 450,850 794,508 

Cleveland 7,030,957 6,855,556 13,886,513 

Black  River 203,345 154,529 557,845 

Vermilliou 150,000 207,200 357,200 

Huron 469,807 790,201 1,260,089 

Sandusky 7,010,304 3,099,939 10,110,048 

Lower  Sandusky 189,163 108.300 297,463 

Port  Clinton 38,978 24,755 '"        63,733 

Kellev'a  Island 7,852,021 11,679 -^                1\,619 

Toledo 1,050,915 5,263,464 "'\3,U5,486 

Monroe 3,502,666 812,105 * 4,«63,02a 

Brest 13,495 18,956 * \ft,'S^ 

Gibraltar 54,043 13,816 ^*'  ••••         ^^«^^\ 

Detroit 7,325 2,781,192 ^*"--.*    ^i^*^' 


**•• 


IF  K'H  i' 


It 


m 


i'l 


Milwankle.'. ^ 3,828,650. 

Bttcine 1,452,750. 

8oathport 629,791. 

Waukegan..... 69,081. 

St.  Joseph's 672^92. 

Michigan  City 28,915. 

Chicago 7,751,872. 

LakeHuton. 

District  of  Mackinac — Tonnage . . 
Value..., 


Total  ralue  of  exports  and  imports $ 

Value  of  tonnage  in  aggregate 


Lake  Michigan, 

Chicago  District — Tonnage. 
Value 


Total  value  of  exports  and  imports $24 

Value  of  tonnage  in  aggregate 

Lake  Erie  Districts. 

Buffalo  Creek  District— Tonnage 

Value  Tonnage . 


Presqne  Isle 

Cuyahoga 

Miami 

Sandusky 

Detroit 


i< 


It 


<i 


It 


*t 


Tonnage , 

Value... 

Tonnage. 

Value..., 

Tonnage. 

Value 

Tonnage . 

Value 

Tonnage . 
Value 


^>    'S 


Total  value  of  exports  and  imports $115, 

Value  of  tonnage  in  aggregate 6 
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BBOAPITULATZON. 

Aggregate  value  of  exports -  vv  -  *  |7^,341,ftl2 

•*  "  imports i...      159,251,966    / 

Total  ralue  of  exports  and  imports  on  all  lakes. $141,693,667 

Aggregate  tonnage  on  all  lakes , 137,466 

*'         value  of  tonnage  on  lakes 6,647,620 

The  foregoing  figures  are  for  the  lakes  eniunerated,  exclusive  of  Lakes  Cham^ 
plain,  Superior  and  Ontario.  The  returns  for  the  latter  I  must  present  you  in  a 
consolidated  form,  as  follows :  > 

*  yaluatioiu 

Lake  Superior— exports  and  imports — 

LakeOntario  *»  "         828,141,000 

Lake  Champlain      "  "         16,760,700 

44,891,700 

Add  lakes  previously  enumerated 141,693.667 

^_ ■■     5' 

8 186,485,267         '• 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  valuation  of  the  lake  trade  of  the  United.^ 
States  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  3186,486,267|  or  more  hy  $40,000,000    ' 
than  the  whole  foreign  export  trade  of  the  country. 

Add  also  the  tonnage  of  Lake  Superior - 

"  "  "     Ontario 60,829 

"     Champlain :      4,746'. 


«i  IC 


With  the  previously  given 137,466 

And  we  have 203.041 

as  the  aggregate  tonnage  employed  on  the  lakes  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
36,904  tons  is  foreign.  To  the  valuation  of  the  tonnage  on  the  previous  lakes 
append,  for  Lakes  Superior,  Champlain  and  Ontario,  and  we  have  the  subjoined 
summary  of  aggregates  : 

Export  and  import  trade  of  the  lakes $186,486,267 

Value  of  American  tonnage $7,261 ,247 

Value  of  passenger  trade 1,000,000 

Gross  aggregate $187,486,267 


^  .  t 


TONS. 

,«  (  American 167,137  )  oaq 

T^-^^SM  Foreign 36!  904  P^^' 


041  tons. 


Hands  employed  in  the  American  trade 10,907 

Steam  tonnage 61,701 

Sailing    "        106,904 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  the  Western  river  trade-  in  full  in  my  next.    Mean- 
while I  furnish  you  with  the  aggregates  : 

1840. 
Nett  valuation  of  the  commerce  of  the  Western  rivers..  .$266,233,820 

Value  of  vessels 18,661,600 

Number  of  hands  employed  on  craft 36,047 

RKOAPITULATION. 

Grosst  valuation  of  lake  commerce $283,187,184 

Western  rivers : 612,467,640 

Aggregate  valuation  of  internal  commerce  of  the  U.  S $796,664,774 

*  The  net  valuation  is  assumed  as  half  the  gross  valuation)  for  what  are  the  exports  ef 
one  place  are  the  imports  of  another. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

80HTH-WE8TERN  RAIL-ROAD  COfTVrENTlON  AT  NEW-ORLEANS. 

Neio- Orleans  and  Jackson  Rail-road — Vieksburg  and  Selma  Rail-roctdr^Selma  and 
Ttnnessee  River  Road — Holly  Springs  and  Jackson  (Miss.)  Raii-road — Memphis 
and  Louisville  Raiiroad, 
>:  This  important  Convention,  which  fnet  in  New-Orleans  in  April  last,  and  which  wa 

' '  regretted  not  being  able  to  notice  fully  in  our  May  number,  was  the  result  of  a  call  firom 
the  friends,Qf  tlie  Jackson  Rail-road,  but  which  was  subsequently  enlarged  so  as  to  include 
several  other  important  kindred  enterprises.  We  hail  it  as  the  advent  of  a  new  epoch  in 
Louisiana,  and  indeed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  South-west.  Had  there  been  a  more 
general  notice  circulated  and  more  time  allowed,  we  cannot  doubt  several  hundred  dele- 
gates would  have  assembled  from  every  part  of  the  South  and  West.  As  it  is,  we  hope 
yet  to  have  such  a  convention  in  our  city — Memphis  and  St.  Louis  having  set  th« 
example. 

The  Convention  met  on  Wednesday,  April  16th,  at  the  Municipal  Hall.     Large  dele- 
•-  gations  appeared  from  the  first,  second  and  third  municipalities  of  New- Orleans — from 
Lafayette,  CarroUton,  Jefferson  City,  and  the  parishes  of  St.  Charles,  St.  Mary,  Baton 
"^  Roug^,  St.  Helena,  Washington,  Livingston,  and  St.  Tammany,  Lottxsiana.    Delegations 
-    also  appeared  from  the  counties  of  Pike,  Lawrence,  Copiah,  Marshall,  Hinds,  Warren, 
Mississippi^  and  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 
The  Committee  on  Organization  reported  the  following  officers : 
,  James  Robb,  PresidcTU. 

Vice-Presidents : 
Hon.  J.  Wall,  Miss.,  Hon.  E.  King,  Tennessee, 

"    J.  Baldwin,  Louisiana,  0.  6.  Tarpley,  Esq.,  Mississippi, 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.,    "  Sheppard  Brown,  Esq.,      ** 

R.  M.  Davis,  Esq.,  "  Hon.  Clark  WoodruiT,  Louisiana. 

Glendy  Burke,  Esq.,         ** 

Secretaries  .• 
John  Calhoun,  Louisiana,  John  Marshall,  Mississippi, 

J.  DeFerriet,  "  J.  R.  Dufrocq,  Louisiana. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  a  Conunittee  of  Wavs  and  Means,  consisting  of  nine  members,  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  to  report  to  the  convention  on  to-morrow  afternoon  at  5  o'clock, 
a  plan  for  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  Rail-road  from  New-Orleans 
to  Jackson,  Miss. 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  on  Plans,  consisting  of  fifteen  members,  be  appointed  hy 
the  President,  to  whom  the  several  routes  wad.  projects  for  the  connection  of  New-Orleani 
and  Jackson  by  a  rail-road  or  otherwise,  be  re/erred,  with  instructions  to  report  to  the 
convention  to  morrow,  at  5  o'clock,  p.  M. 

These  committees  consist  of  the  following  gentlemen : 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. — James  Robb,  Chairman ;  Leonard  Matthews,  W- 
H.  Garland,  Peter  Conrey,  Jr.,  Second  Municipality;  J.  P.  Benjamin,  H.  C.  Cammacb 
R.  W.  Montgomery,  First  Municipality ;  Alexander  Lesseps,  Third  Municipality ;  H.  S- 
Buckner,  Lafayette ;  Hon.  L  T.  Preston,  Parish  of  JeflTerson;  Col.  W.  S.  Campbell,  Hon- 
Joshua  Baldwin,  J.  P.  Harrison,  Glendy  Burke  and  Alex  D.  Kelly,  New-Orlesns :  W- 
L.  Harris,  Columbus ;  Col.  W.  W.  Walters,  Marshall  county  ;  C.  8.  Tarpley  and  Hon. 
W.  L.  Sharkey,  Jackson;  and  T.  A.  Marshall,  Vicksburp,  Miss. 

Committee  on  Plans  and  Projects. — Glendy  Burke,  Chairman ;  George  Clark,  J.  M. 
Lapeyre,  First  Municipality ;  H.  L.  Ranney,  C.  D.  Yancey,  J.  Baldwin,  J.  P.  Harrison, 
Second  Municipality;  J.  M.  CucuUu,  Third  Municipality  ;  P.  N.  Wood,  L.  De  SauUes, 
Lafayette;  John  Hampson,  Carrollton;  Alfred  Hennen,  H.  Smith,  Parish  of  Su  Tamma- 
ny ;  John  Wall,  Amite  county  ;  J.  R.  Dufrocq,  Parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  President  of  the  Selma  afid  Tennessee  Railroad^  ap- 
pointing William  W.  King,  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow  and  J.  R.  Geddes,  Esqrs.,  to  represent  the 
interests  of  said  road. 

Judce  Wall,  from  the  committee  on  the  basis  of  voting,  then  reported  that  they  had 
agreedf  to  adopt  the  representation  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  as  their  ratio. 
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According  to  this,  the  following  would  be  the  number  of  votes  fop  each  delegation :  First 
Municipality  8,  Second  Mnnicipality  11,  Third  Municipality  5,  ^efl'erson  3,  St.  Charles  1, 
East  Baton  Itouge2,  St.  Helena  1,  Washington  1,  Livingston  1»6t.Mary^l.  Mississip- 
pi Delegation*  .'"^AmiXA  county  2,  Pike  1,  Lawrence  1,  Copiah  9,  Morahall  4^  Hinds  3« 
TVarren  4. 

Col.  H.  W.  Walter,  of  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Central  and  North  Mississippi  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
earnestly  solicited  to  procure  from  the  les^islature  of  that  state  a  charter  to  form  a  rail- road 
from  Jackson.  Miss.,  to  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Resolved^  That  should  said  charter  be  procured,  then  the  cities  of  New-Orleans.  La.,  and 
Jackson,  Miss.,  through  their  representatives  in  this  convention,  pledge  themselves  for  a 
liberal  aid,  (should  the  same  be  necessary,)  in  constructing  said  road.  '•^- 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Western  Tennessee  4na  South-western  Kentucky  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  earnestly  solicited  to  procure  from  the  legislatmres  of  t^eif  respective 
states,  a  charter  for  a  rail-road,  which  shall  extend  from  some  point  on  the  southern  bound- 
ary line  of  Tennessee  to  some  point  in  Kentucky,  opposite  or  near  to  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Resolved^  That  should  such  charter  be  procured,  tlien  '^e  city  of  New-Orleans,  through 
its  representatives  in  this  convention,  pleages  itself  for  a  very  liberal  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  said  road. 

Col.  Walter  sustained  his  resolutions  with  one  of  the  ablest,  impressive,  and  at  times 

eloquent  rail-road  speeches  that  we  have  ever  listened  to,  and  received  the  loudest  plauv 

dits.    We  are  willing  to  forego  our  objections  to  some  parts  of  the  speech  from  its  gene^ 

ral  merits.    Col.  W.  commenced  his  address,  -W" 

By  hoping  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  speak  to  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans  plainlvr 
but  without  insulting  them,  and  he  hoped  that  if  he  showed  that  they  would  lose  their  tradfe 
in  twelve  months,  unless  they  became  active  and  energetic  in  assisting  the  march  of  im- 
provement, they  would  not  feel  insulted.  A  great  portion  of  the  New-Orleans  trade  had 
within  the  last  five  or  six  months  gooe  off  by  the  way  of  Charleston,  and  unless  enersv  was 
employed,  the  whole  of  the  cotton  trade  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi would  go  by  that  route.  The  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail-road  was  now  under 
contract,  ana  if  it  was  completed  under  present  circumstances,  what  would  become  of  the 
trade  of  the  Tuscumbia  valley,  which  was  worth  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  to  New-Orleans  7 
Why,  it  would  go  to  Charleston.  From  Chattanooga  to  Charleston  a  bale  of  cotton  could 
be  conveyed  for  $2  90,  and  from  Decatur  it  could  be  taken  for  $3  17,  and  this  would  be 
the  means  of  drawing  off  trade  from  that  quarter.  Cotton,  in  the  market  of  Charleston,  was, 
on  an  average,  one-eighth  per  cent,  higher  than  in  New-Orleans,  and  if  it  was  onlv  one- 
fourth  of  that  advance,  with  a  rail-road  stretching  to  the  westward,  where  would  be  the 
dividing  line  between  it  and  New- Orleans  7  It  would  be  in  North  Alabama,  and  in  North 
Mississippi,  and  thus  New-Orleans  would  lose  yearly  fifteen  million  dollars  worth  of  trade. 
If  New-Orleans  did  not  become  energetic,  and  sympathize  with  them  in  their  attempts  ta 
build  a  rail-road,  the  people  of  Marshall  county,  Mississippi,  from  which  place  he  came, 
and  the  other  northern  counties,  would  send  156',194  bales  of  cotton  down  to  Mobile,  by 
the  line  of  road  to  be  built  from  Mobile  to  Ohio,  which  would  pass  by  their  doors,  and  thus 
another  ten  millions  would  be  lost  They  had  been  used  to  look  on  New-Orleans  as  the 
Q^ueen  City  of  the  Soutli,  and  to  point  to  her  with  pride  ;  but  now,  when  her  glory  was 
departing,  they  were  either  ready  to  raise  her  up,  or  to  go  hand  and  hand  with  Mobile,  if 
she  refused  to  sympathize  with  them.  He  spoke  of  flour  being  sent  from  Chicago  to 
New-York,  and  said  tliat  ten  years  ago,  if  any  one  had  said  that  New-Orleans  would  lose 
the  trade  of  the  Illinois  River,  the  citizens  would  have  laughed  at  him ;  yet  now  the  trade 
went  to  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  other  cities  of  the  East;  and  in  a  few  years,  if  the  citizens 
were  not  active,  thev  would  lose  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  He  went  on  at  great 
length  to  show  the  advancement  which  was  going  on  rapidly  in  the  country,  and  said  that 
if  New  Orleans  stood  still,  she  would  have  at  last  to  rely  on  the  little  state  of  Arkansas 
for  her  trade. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  made  the  following  report : 

Your  committee  respectfully  report,  that  while  haviuje  well  considered  the  reouired 
ways  and  means  of  constructing  a  rail-road  from  the  city  of  New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  Miss., 
we  are  admonished  by  the  lessons  derived  from  past  experience,  to  place  but  a  limited 
reliance  on  the  aid  of  voluntary  subscriptions ;  and  that  any  expedient,  other  than  the 
taxation  of  real  estate,  or  employing  the  public  credit,  does  not  furnisli  any  reasonable 
guarantee  or  assurance  of  success. 

Your  committee  are  impressed  most  favorably  with' the  plan  adopted  in  otl**'  cities,  of 
raising  money  in  aid  of  internal  improvements  by  taxation,  and  believe  it  ^  be  one  that  is 
best  adapted  to  the  present  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  inhabitania  rS  ^ew-Or\ean», 
and  the  adjoining  parishes.    They  know  of  no  other  mode  that  reco-jj.  t\^.^^*  ^^.se^^  ^? 
arguments  more  conclusive,  and  believe  it  only  necessary  to  recite  tho^^^   q%\  "OTomineui, 
to  secure  the  command  of  a  large  majority  of  the  population  of  LottV.^;      ^  ^^  ^^*       • 
its  legislature,  in  carrying  this  plan  into  execution.    The  argument^  xJv^^v.  S^^^  couoovt- 
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tee  will  briefly  sabmit,  are  :  That  a  tax  on  real  estate  is  a  Bolection  of  the  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  taxation  for  the  purposes  of  internal  improvement;  that  the  taxation  is  eqaal  in  its 
operations  on  aU  citixens  who  are  able  to  contribute ;  that  its  execution  does  not  diminish 
tne  value  of  thdppopc^  of  the  citizen,  but  according  to  all  received  experience,  contri- 
buteiT  iftmfke^ely  to  enhance  its  value ;  that  it  gives  the  tax-payer  a  common  interest  in  the 
prl|»osed  improvement ;  that  it  invites  a  vigilant  and  active  interest  on  the  pan  of  ihe  en- 
tire property  community  in  the  success  ana  progress  of  the  undertaking  ;  that  it  does  not 
ijuJi^t  it  to  the  invidions  charge  of  monopoly — as  there  can  be  no  monopoly  where  all 
pmlnpate  equally:  tiiat  it  does  away  with  a  system  of  loans  and  credits,  always  fruilfal 
of  misoiief,  and  alike  detrimental  to  the  puSlic  interests ;  that  the  policy  of  the  plan  is 
that  of  one"  entire  cash  system — and  of  necessity,  one  of  economy — and  such  as  will  best 
ensure  justice  to  all ;  and,  finally,  that  it  is  a  limitation  of  responsibility,  public  and  pri- 
vate, consetvative  in  its  influence,  and  when  in  operation^will  impart  to  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, life  inid  activi^,  which  al/$ne  can  redeem  Louisiana  and  New-Orleans  from  an  in- 
action that'tht^atens  ruin  to  her  best  interests. 

Your  conwoittee.  therefore,  respectfully  recommend  to  this  convention,  to  invite  the 
conncils  of-jQ'ew-Orleans  and  Lafayette,  and  the  people  of  the  parishes  of  Louisiana,  to 
meffiorialize  the  legislature  to,  enact  at  dieir  first  session,  a  general  law,  providing  that 
any  parish,  city  or  town,  may  Subscribe  to  any  rail-road  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of 
L^msiana/or  each  of  the  same,  and  to  levy  a  tax  on  real  estate,  to  be  called  the  rail-road 
tax,  to  cover  the  amount  of  any  subsoription  made  by  such  parish,  city  or  town ;  provided,  . 
however,  that  all  taxes  thus  levied  and  collected,  shall  entitle  the  persons  paying  them  to 
certificates  of  stock  in  the  road  subscribed  to,  to  the  extent  of  the  tax  he  pays ;  and  that 
DO  subscription  shall  be  made,  or  any  tax  levied,  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
Toters  of  wbe  parish,  city  or  town. 

Your  committee  urge  upon  the  convention,  in  the  most  respectful  but  earnest  manner, 
the  necessity  of  prompt  aim  energetic  action,  in  furtherance  of  the  questions  that  have 
ettfaged  their  deliberations.  Jambs  aobb,  C%m>man. 

UommiUee  RooMt  April  18, 1851. 

1.  That  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Rail  road,  being  a  work  immediately  public  in 
its  character,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  especially 
enhance  the  value  of  the  entire  property  situated  on  the  line  of  the  route,  and  at  its  ter- 
mini, justice  reonires  that  means  (or  its  construction  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  ail 
who  are  to  share  its  benefits. 

2.  That  until  more  mature  deliberations  shall  have  perfected  a  plan  of  organization  for 
carrying  out  the  entire  completion  of  the  project,  it  is  expedient  to  confine  the  present 
action  of  this  convention  to  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  shall  secure  the  making  of 
the  road  to  the  state  line,  leaving  for  future  consideration  the  expediency  of  consolidating 
the  company  with  one  to  be  formed  for  continuing  the  road  from  the  state  line,  to  Jackson, 
Miss.,  or  devising  other  means  by  which  the  two  roads  can  be  worked  in  unison. 

•  3.  That  in  order  to  cover  all  contingencies,  including  the  cost  of  locomotives,  carriages,  de- 
pots, Sec,  it  is  expedient  that  thecapital  of  the  company  to  be  organized  consist  of  Sl,500,000. 
■  .4^  That  a  company  be  immediately  formed,  under  the  general  corporation  law  of  the 
state,  with  a  capital  of  1^1,500,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $100  each. 

5.  That  a  memorial  be  presented  to  the  legislature  of  this  state,  praying  the  p&wage  of 
an  act  providing  substantially  as  follows,  viz. : 

That  the  several  municipal  councils  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  police  juries 
of  the  respective  parishes  situated  on  the  line  of  the  road,  be  empowered  to  levy  a  special 
tax  on  the  real  estate  lying  within  their  respective  limits,  to  be  called  the  New-Orleans 
and  Jackson  Rail-road  tax ;  provided  that  no  ordinance  thus  passed  shall  be  binding  until 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  locality,  at  a  special  election  called  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  the  tax  thus  paid  by  any  individual  shall  entitle  him  to  an  equal 
amount  of  stock  fa  the  company. 

6.  That  the  committee  ot  ways  and  means  be  instructed  by  a  future  report,  to  declare 
the  amount  of  subscriptions  that  ought  in  justice  to  be  contributed  by  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans  and  the  parishes  aforesaia,  basing  their  report  upon  the  official  returns  of  the 
value  of  real  estate. 

7.  That  in  the  meantime,  voluntary  subscriptions  of  individuals  to  the  compasy  be 
solicited  on  the  entire  line  of  the  route,  and  that  committees  be  appointed  for  each  parish 
for  that  purpose,  with  the  understanding  and  condition,  that  any  suDscriber  shall  have  the 
right  of  giving  in  the  receipt  for  money  paid  by  him  to  the  company  in  satisfaction  of  any 
tax  to  be  levied  on  him  as  above  provided. 

8.  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  be  instructed  to  prepare  and  print  a  detailed 
report,  developing  the  principles'  embraced  in  these  resolutions,  and  carrying  out  the 
details  of  organization  in  conformity  therewith. 

The  Committee  on  Flans  and  Projects  presented  its  report,  which  was  read  by  tlie 
Secretary,  as  follows  : 

Rtporl  of  the  Committee  on  Plam  and  Projects  of  the  New-Of  leans  and  Jackson  Rail- 
road Convention, 

A  large  majority  of  the  committee  have  the  honor  to  report : 

That  two  general  plans  for  the  connection  of  New-Orleans  via  Jacksoo  with  the  great 
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systemB  of  rail-roads  now  under  construction  and  projected  in  Mississippi  Alabama  and 
Tennessee,  have  been  presented. 

By  one  plan,  it  is. proposed  to  construct  a  condnuoas  rail-road  from  New-Orleans  to 
Jackson ;  by  the  other,  a  rail-road  from  Madisonville  to  Jackson,  and  thenpe  to  a/minaec- 
tion  with  New-Orleans  by  steam  ferry  boats  being  used  for  bringing  the,  trains  of  ra^-roed* 
cars  down  the  Chefuncte  Biver,  and  across  Lake  Pontchartrain  lo .  die -landing  of  the   ' 
Pontchartiain  Rail-road.  -v, 

Th^  distance  from  New- Orleans  to  Jackson,  via  Pontchartrain  Rail-road,  Lake  Pon(«3pto 
train  and  Madisonville,  is  173  miles,  of  which  distance  about  30  miles  will  be  steam  ferry. 
By  the  located  line  of  the  old  Nashville  Rail-road,  the  distance  is  192  miles.  By  a  route 
recendy  surveyed  by  Mr.  Phelps,  passing  above  Lake  Mauripas,  the  distance  will  be 
about  200  miles ;  and  by  a  proposea  line  up  the  river,  to  the  vicmity  of  Baton  Rouge,  the 
distance  from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson  will  be  about  213  m^s.  :• 

The  latter  route  avoids  difficult  swamps,  elpensive  dKw-bridges  across  navigable 
rivers,  and  passes  through  a  fertile  and  well-improved  couiltry.  ;* 

Estimating  30  miles  per  hour  for  passenger  trains,  on  a  level  and  straight  rau-road,  the 
time  of  passing  over  each  of  the  routes  wiu  be  as  follows : 

1st.  By  the  Pontchartrain  Rail-road,  steam  ferry  and  Mddisonville  route — 8  hours,  t5 
minutes. 

2d.  By  the  old  Nashville  Rail-road— 6  h.  24  m.  .         ' 

3d.  By  the  line  above  Lake  Mauripas — 6  h.  40  m.-- and  by  the  route  near  Baton  Rouge 
— 7  h.  5  m. 

The  majority  of  the  comndttee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  road  via  Baton  Rouge  may  , 
be  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  manner  from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  for  two  million 
dollars,  and  that  the  shorter  lines  would  not  cost  materially  less.    The  cost  of  the  road 
from  the  state  line  of  Louisiana  to  the  town  of  Jackson,  will  be  the  same  on  either  route, 
and  may  be  estimated  separately  at  one  million  dollars. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  are  strenuously  opposed  to  any  interruption  of  a  continue 
ons  rail-road  communication  between  New-Orleans  and  neighboring  states.  The  dme 
allotted  to  the  committee  will  not  permit  a  report  in  detail,  but  the  majority  feel  well  as- 
sured that,  on  a  simple  statement  of  the  case,  the  cnnvendon  will  not  hesitate  in  adopting 
an  unbroken  line  of  rail -road  communication.    On  behalf  of  the  mtgonQr. 

G.  V.  Brooke,  Chairwum, 

The  committee  then  offered  the  following  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the  convention:  * 

Resolved^  That  it  is  of  the  cpreatest  importance  to  construct  a  continuous  rail -road  from 
New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  with  a  view  to  its  future  extension,  as  a  northern  and 
eastern  road,  in  preference  to  any  other. 

A  report  was  then  handed  in  by  the  minority  of  the  com:mittee»  which  was  read  by  the 
Becreiaiy ,  as  follows  : 

The  minority  of  the  oomrailtee  respectfully  report :  That  they  consider  the  route  by 
the  way  of  Madisonville  the  most  advantageous  for  a  rail-road  from  New- Orleans  to 
Jackson,  Miss.,  and  recommend  it  for  adopdon,  because —  *^  j 

Ist.  It  is  the  shortest,  by  many  miles,  according  to  all  the  admeasurements  of  the  engi- 
neers. 

2d.  It  is  die  cheapest,  and  the  only  one  for  constructing  which  sufficient  funds  can  be 
immediately  raised. 

3d.  It  passes  over  a  tract  of  country  not  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  crevasses,  or  by 
storms  from  the  lake. 

4th.  No  obstructions  from  swamps,  streams  of  water,  ravines,  hills,  &c.,  are  to  be  met 
with  on  it 

5th.  Valuable  dmber  in  abundance  is  found  along  the  whole  <^  its  course. 

6th.  It  passes  through  public  lands  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  granted  by  the  United 
States  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  which  in  dme  would  uone,  by  their  sale,  pay 
for  the  whole  of  the  expenses. 

7th.  The  State  of  Louisiana  has  granted  a  right  of  way  for  a  rail-road  through  the  par- 
ishes of  St  Tammany  and  Washin^n,  by  act  of  March  18,  1850,  page  119  of  tne  laws. 

8.  Because  the  advantages  of  this  route  are  clearly  shown,  and  the  objections  thereto 
fully  answered  by  the  reports,  surveys,  and  documents  which  accompany  this  report. 

Alfred  Hsnnen, 
j.  m.  cucullu, 
Henry  L.  Smith. 

Soon  after  the  presentation  of  the  report  on  Plan*  and  Routes,  a  scene  occurred  in  the 
convention  of  an  excidng  character,  between  the  advocates  of  different  sections,  which 
resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  friends  of  the  Madisonville  terminus.  These  friends 
have  ha^  a  separate  convendon,  whose  proceedings  we  shall  report  in  our  next  number. 
Af^er  the  withdrawal  of  the  delegates,  the  report  of  the  majori^  was  unanimously 
adopted,  Mississippi  and  Alabama  refusing  to  vote  from  feelings  of  courtesy. 

We  regret  that  our  limited  space  excludes  at  present  the  review  of  the  Madison  proceed- 
ings, and  many  facts  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  convention.    These  we  will  publish  next 
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month,  together  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Marshall,  the  resolutioiis  of  Judge  Preatm  and 
Mr.  Woodrufl*,  and  tbd  ▼ery  able,  tiiamphant.  and,  in  many  respects,  most  eloqnent  speech 
of  James  Robb,  Esq.)' who,  by  this  single  effort,  has  placed  himself  Very  far  in  the  lead  cS 
the  citizens  <)f  New-Means.  From  his  position,  his  zeal  and  his  talents,  the  community 
have  much  to  expect.  ^ 


GALIiERY  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE. 

CHARLES  LE  BARON,  of  Mobile,  Mkrcbamt. 

WITH    A    PORTRAIT.* 


No.  6. 


In  taking  from  Mobile  one  of  die  subjects 
-  for  our  series  of  men  distinguished  at  the 
-^Bt)uth-for  their  practical  industry  and  enter- 
'  pHse,  whether  in  commerce,  manufactures, 
or   general  progress,  it  would  have   been 
diffictdt  to  select  a  more  modest,  unassum- 
ing, and  altogether  meritorious  gentleman, 
thsn  Charles  Lk  Baron.    We  shall  begin 
V  with  him,  and  may  hereafter  add  others  to 
the  list  from  that  ci^. 

We  have  not  the  facts  for  an  elaborate 
bic^phy  of  Mr.  Le  Baron,  which  in  truth 
mi|;bt  be  out  of  place,  in  speaking  of  a  pri- 
vate merchant-cidzen,  but  those  within  our 
knowledge  will  be  freely  given. 

He  was  bom  in  the  year  1804,  in  the  city 
of  New-Orleans,  of  French  and  American 
extraction;  but  his  parenu  removed  soon 
afterwards  to  Pensacola,  Florida,  from  which 
place  he  returned  to  the  city  at  ten  years  of 
age,  and  remained  until  his  eighteenth, 
prosecuting  his  education  at  the  Orleans 
College.- 

In  1827,  Mr.  Le  Baron  having  married, 
and  removed  to  Tampa  Bay,  acted  in  die 
capacity  of  sutler  to  the  United  States 
army,  under  the  appointment  of  General 
Brooke  ;  but  the  Creek  Indian  disturbances 
in  Georgia,  broke  up,  in  great  part,  the 
post 

In  1831,  he  returned  to  Pensacola,  and 
engaged  in  mercantile  business,  giving,  in 
connection  with  his  partner,  a  strong  and 
energedc  support  to  the  rail-road  at  that 
time  projected  to  Columbus,  but  which  was 
afterwards  abandoned.  No  enterprise  could 
have  been  more  important  to  Pensacola. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  quarter- 


master-general of  militia  in  1637,  and  for 
prompt  obedience,  appointed  by  €k)v.  Call 
to  his  staff,  with  the  rank  of  coloneL  Wbea 
in  the  quarter-master's  department,  he  sop- 
plied  the  returning  volunteers  with  storec, 
medical  attention,  quarters,  &c.,  and  his 
accounts  were  always  setded  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Department  at  Washington. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Le  Baron  was  elected  mayor 
of  Pensacola,  but  removed  the  next  year  to 
Mobile,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since,  ia 
the  pursuits  of  commerce,  rearing  a  large  fa- 
mily, and  maintaining  a  prmperous  busineu. 
His  transactions  are  chiefly  with  Spain  and 
Cuba,  and  he  was  for  some  time  Mexican 
Consul,  though  at  present,  Vice-Consul  kx 
Portugal. 

Mr.  Le  Baron  is  identified  heart  and  sod 
with  his  adopted  city  of  Mobile  and  her 
prosperity,  and  has  given  the  most  unmi«* 
takable  evidences  of  it  in  his  early  and 
earnest  advocacy  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Rail-road,  a  work  which  maat  elevate  thil 
city  to  high  commercial  rank.  It  was  in  the 
service  of  this  enterprise  that  we  first  met 
him,' on  our  way  to  the  great  rail -road  con- 
vention at  Memphis,  in  1849,  and  we  well 
remember  his  active  and  faithful  services. 
He  is  now  a  director  of  the  road,  and  presi- 
dent of  an  insurance  company. 

In  the  last  letter  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  from  Mr.  Le  Baron,  he  concluded: 
*'  I  have  determined  to  leave  politics  and 
politicians  alone,  and  devote  myself  entirely 
to  business  pursuita,  and  to  the  development 
in  every  way  of  the  resources  of  oar  South- 
ern country,  so  that  we  may  command  a  pro- 
per degree  of  respect  at  home  and  abroad." 


*  We  have  already  published,  with  portraits,  Charlei  T.  James ;  J.  G.  Winter,  of  Geo. :  Daniel 
Pratt,  Alabama;  Wm.  Gre^rff  and  H.  W.  Conner, of  Churleston,  and  shall  be  indebted  to  fnendi 
throughout  all  the  South  and  West  for  furnishing  us  the  address  of  their  most  enterprising  sod 
leading  practical  citizens,  so  that  the  monthly  series  for  our  biography,  etc.  may  be  kept  up,  from 
every  point^EoiToa. 
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1. — PARISH  OF  JACKSON,  LOUISIANA. 

Having  issued  circulars  to  every  parish 
in  the  state,  entreating  for  infonnation,  it 
pains  us  to  say,  we  have  only  received  three 
or  four  responses.  Why  is  it,  gentlemen  of 
the  state,  that  you  will  not  co-operate  with 
us  in  preserving  the  records  of  its  history 
and  its  progress  7  We  have  already  pub- 
lished "Assumption,"  and  now  publish 
Jackson^  offering  our  thanks  to  their  authors 
for  their  kind  services.  Can  we  not  rely 
upon  receiving  similar  letters  from  every 
parish  in  the  state,  and  will  not  the  press  also 
help  us  7  We  have  received  a  most  elabo- 
rate and  valuable  paper  upon  Concordia, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Kilpatrick,  which 
abounds  in  information  upon  a  hundred  sub. 
jects  relating  to  the  woods,  the  fields,  the 
waters,  the  climate,  and  the  population,  of 
Louisiana.  We  shall  publish  it  in  our  next* 
and  all  similar  papers  from  the  parish* 
and  ultimately  incorporate  them  all  in  a 
work  we  are  now  engaged  in  preparing  for 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana.  Let  every  one  of  our  friends 
see  that  his  parish  is  represented. 

1.  Vernon  is  the  parish  seat  of  public  jus- 
tice, and  is  located  near  the  centre  of  the 
parish,  and  is  about  30  miles  west  of  Mon- 
roe. Trenton,  which  is  about  two  miles 
above  Monroe,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Washita  River,  is  our  principal  shippiag 
point. 

S.  This  parish  was,  bv  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, in  1845,  carved  out  of  Ouachita, 
Claiborne  and  Union  Parishes. 

3.  The  first  white  settlement,  on  what  is 
now  within  the  territory  of  this  parish,  was 
made  by  James  McKerley  and  family,  about 
the  year  1810.  He  came  here  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

4.  The  first  white  person  buried  within 
the  present  jurisdiction  of  this  parish,  was  a 
Mr.  J}ibum,  about  the  year  1812. 

5.  The  country  had  been  formerly  occu- 
pied by  a  part  of  the  Choctaw  tribe  of  In- 
dians, and  a  place  on  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  parish  still  retains  the  name  of  In- 
dian Village  ;  at  which,  in  former  days,  did 
live  a  number  of  Indian  families,  which 
were  protected  by  about  one  hundred  war- 
riors. 

6.  Our  parish  has  neither  mountains  nor 
any  considerable  hills,  nevertheless  it  is 
sufficiently  undulating  to  drain,  and  has  but 
little  marsh  land,  swamps  or  ponds.  The 
water-courses  are  all  small,  but  most  of 
them  are  constant  running  streams.    The 


I  soil  of  the  country  is  generally  quite  sandy»      ' 
'still  there  are  some  b^ies  of  red  land,  con- 
taining each  a  few  hundred  acres.     The 
timber  of  the  country  is  very  tall,  and  in 
some  places  large,  and  grows  thick  iti  all 
places ;  the  varieties  are  pioe,  oak,  hickory, 
dogwood  ;   gums  of  all  sorts ;   red  cherry,  . 
maple,  ash,  ironwood,  mulbCTrjr,  chincapin, 
&.C.,  &c.,  all  growing  together  in  a' manner 
peculiar  to  Uie  country.     The  land  has  a  soil 
of  eood  depth,  based  upon  a  firie  red  clay, 
and  is  quite  clear  of  stone.     The  waldr  is 
plentiful,  and  of  good  quality.     Springs  are 
found  in  spm«  places,  and  wells  may  be  had 
conveniently  from  30  to  35  feet  depth.    The 
undergrowth  of  the  forest  is  <fcmmonly   a 
hazlenut    thicket.    These   thickets   abound 
with  deer    and    wild    turkeys,  wild    cats, 
wolves  and  foxes,  and  in  a  few  places  bears    >- 
may  still  be  found.     The  usual  varieties  of 
birds  and  reptiles  inhabit  the  country.    The 
only  strange   variety  worth  remark  is   the   -9^ 
White  Partridge,  which,  perhaps,  are  too     ' 
few  to  be  erected  into  a  diflerent  genera* 

7.  The  beet  lands  of  this  parish  were  ta- 
ken upon  speculation,  and  many  of  the 
plantations  which  have  been  cleared  are 
upon  second  rate  lands,  because  s^ers 
could  obtain  them  upon  pre-emption,  and 
only  pa^  government  price ;  therefore  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  parish  are  not 
as  yet  developed. 

8.  Horses  and  mules. in  considerable  num- 
bers, are  brought  to  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
annually.  Meat,  flour,  and  family  supplies 
of  groceries,  are  obtained  from  New-Or- 
leans. 

9.  This  parish  is  generally  healthy,  and 
diseases  usually  are  of  a  mild  character,  aiad 
readily  yield  to  suitable  treatment.  The 
whole  number  of  our  population,  according 
to  the  late  census,  is'5,650 ;  of  which  3,407 
are  white,  and  2,243  are  colored  people. 
The  population  is  rapidly  increasing  by  re- 
cruits from  the  neighooring  states. 

10.  Public  Schools  are  established  in  ev- 
ery ward  or  school  district,  for  the  education 
of  children,  and,  I  suppose,  may  be  consid- 
ered in  a  healthy  condition.  The  prevailing 
denominations  of  Christians  are  Baptists  and 
Methodists,  who  are  exerting  a  good  influ- 
ence upon  the  general  state  of  society. 

11.  In  our  village  we  have  a  Temperaiice 
Hall  and  a  Masonic  Hall,  and  the  parish 
taxes  are  to  be  this  year  applied  to  buildinqr 
a  CourtHouse  and'  Parish  Offices.  There 
are  four  physicians  and  four  lawyers,  be- 
sides others  resident  within  the  pariah. 
The  number  of  suits  decided  at  our  last  cir- 
cuit or  district  court  was  about  thirty ._ 

]  2.  Since  the  organize  tion  of  \l\w parish  one 
individual  has  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary, 
and  three  others  hanged  ;  u\\  of  ^^  ^rec 
hanged  were  negroes,  and*^or€  cowdemnca 
for  separate  offences. 

With  due  respect  I  r^tt^  .        qsxX  ^^?*J 


R.  MAi.oS'^V^I^vt'^ 


"W..!*. 


^•^1 
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2. — BAKfca'fl  IMMrbVED  FDBHACE. 

This  improv6ment'(Beeoar  advertiBdment 

pages)  consists  of  the  introdncdon  between 

the  fire-bed  aikt the  end' of  the  boiler,  of  a 

aeries  of  curved  bridge  walls,  which   are 

supported  on  arches,  and  form  a  number  of 

B<nni-elliptical ,  chambers.     These  Walls  are 

built  of  brick,  ted  may  be  constructed  by 

•■■    any"  ocdiporjf  plantation   mason;  they  are 

carried  to'' within  three  incheftof  the  boiler, 

and  follow  itM  periphery.      By  means  of 

these  walls  and  chijunbers,  the  heat,  instead 

of  pe^fiog  rapidly  and  directly  through  to 

t&Cf  chimney,  as    in    ordinary    fdmaces,  is 
paused  to  rffverberate,  and  is  concentrated 
fn  the  successive  chambers.      Being  thus 
.  V    '  forced  through  the  narrow  spaces  between 
;  v'    the  boiler  and  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  in- 
.tensely    concentrated,  heat  consumes    the 
"     smoke  and  combustible  gases,  wliich  ordi- 
^   liarily  escape    in    large    quantities  uncon- 
":     fumed.    By  this  means  a  saving  in  fuel  is 
made.     The  principal  economy  is,  however, 
produced  bv  the  reteiuion  and  concentration 
of  beat  in  the  chambers,  keeping  it  in  con- 
tact with  the  boiler  until  its  active  properties 
are  more  nearly  exhausted   than   in  other 
forms  of  furnace.    A  great  recommendation 
of  this  furnace  is,  its  perfect  simplicity  and 
cheapness.  It  cem  be  adapted  to  any  boilers 
of  cylindrical  form,  and  does  not  require 
them  to  be  disturbed.     No  difference  is  re- 
quired in  the  manner  of  firing,  except  to  do 
it  with  less  frequency,  or  in  less  quantity. 
It  is  equally  econOmiceil  with  wood  or  coal. 
At  the  celebrated  omnibus  manufactory 
of  Mr.  J.  Stephenson,  in  New- York  city,  the 
foUbwing  result  was  obtained  from  a  com- 
parative trial   of  Baker's  Furnace  with  the 
common  form,  as  communicated  to  Messrs. 
Stillman,  Allen  &  Co.,  in  a  letter  from  that 

foptleman,  dated  March  5th,  1851 :  «'  With 
taker's  Furnace,  during  six  days,  in  which 
the.  coal  was  carefully  weighed,  the  con- 
BumptioD  was  10,854  lbs.  The  furnace  was 
then  entirely  removed,  and  restored  to  the 
common  form,  ai^  during  six  successive 
days,  in  which  the  coal  was  carefully  weigh- 
ed as  before,  the  consumption  was  13.426 
lbs.,  without  any  increase  in  the  production 
of  steam — showing  a  result  of  25  per  cent« 
in  favor  of  Baker's  Furnace."  Messis. 
D.  F.  Tieman  &.  Son,  under  date  of  March 
14tb,  1851,  state,  that  in  their  chemical  estab- 
lishment, a  sarinff  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent, 
in  consumption  of  fuel  haa  been  effected  by 
tlie  furnace.  Among  other  testimonials  of  its 
success  in  Louisiana,  is  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  bearing  date  March  3l8t. 
1851,  from  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known 
planters  in  the  state,  who  is  now  daily  using 
It  in  his  refinery :  "  I  am  still  exceedingly 
pleased  with  my  boilers  as  set  on  Baker's 
plan.  My  engineer  and  firemen  say  that  we 
nave  never  had  a  furnace  which  took  so  little 
wood  or  made  steam  so  easy." 


3. — BOOKS  FROM  LEA  ft  BLAVCHARD. 

1. — Turkey  and  its  Destinp. — By  Charles 
McFarlane,  Esq.  2  volumes.  Lea  and 
Blanchard,  1850. 

We  published  an  elaborate  article  on 
Turkey  in  our  Review  for  March,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  took  occasion  to  speak  very 
frequently  of  the  work  of  McFarlane,  which 
is  the  latest  and  best  authority  we  have  upon 
that  country.  The  author  visited  it  in  1847 
and  184S,  and  has  also  published  an  earlier 
work,  entitled  *' Constantinople  in  1828.** 
When  Dr.  Lawrence  Smith  was  in  this  city 
last  winter,  on  his  return  from  the  Turkish 
Empire,  he  expressed  some  vagoe  intendoo 
of  preparing  a  volume  upon  the  same  subject 
from  his  extensive  notes. 

2. — TVie  Races  of  Men: — A  Fragment- 
By  Robert  Knox,  M.  D.  We  have  stated 
on  several  occasions,  how  important  we  re- 
garded the  philanthropist's,  statesman's,  and 
I>olitical  economist's  researches  into  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  races  of  men,  and  it 
would  afford  us  much  pleasure  to  analyze 
Dr.  Knox's  work,  did  time  and  space  now 
admit  We  can  only  give  the  titles  of  his 
chapters,  as  a  good  index  of  the  field  he  hai 
embraced.  Dr.  Knox  considers  that  in  the 
history  of  human  affairs,  too  much  streis 
cannot  be  laid  upon  race.  "  Race  is  every- 
thing; literature,  science,  art,  in  a  wori, 
civilization  depend  on  iu"     He  says  again: 

'*  As  the  origin  of  these  races  is  lost  in  the 
past,  I  trace  them  from  the  present  towardi 
the  past ;  from  the  partially  known  to  the 
totally  unknown.  Well  meaning  persom 
dread  the  question  of  race ;  they  wish  it  left 
where  Pritchard  did,  that  is,  where  Hippo- 
crates left  it.  But  this  cannot  be.  The  na- 
man  mind  is  free  to  think,  if  not  on  the 
Rhine  or  on  the  Thames,  at  least  on  the 
Ohio  and  the  Missouri." 

The  work  embraces  the  substance  of  a 
series  of  lectures  delivered  in  London.  Sub- 
ject:— History  of  Saxon,  or    Scaodinaviao 
races ;  Physiological  Laws  of  Life  ;  the  Gip- 
seys,  Coptics,  Jews,  Phoenicians,  monumen- 
tal records ;  the  Dark  Races  of  Men ;  the 
Celts,  Germans,  Slavons,  Sarmatians  ;  Eng- 
land and  her  Colonies ;  Jewish  Chronology. 
Of  the  Negro,  he  says:    "With  one  thou- 
sand white  men,  all  the  blacks  of  St  Do- 
mingo coidd  be  defeated."    **  Can  the  black 
I  races  become  civilized  7  I  should  say  not  ?" 
'.  P.  162. 
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5. — Phytical  Oebgraphy. — B;r  Mary  Bomer- 
ville,  author  of  the  "  Physical  Sciences/' 
etc.  Second  American,  from  new  London 
edition,  with  additions  and  a  glossary. 

Mary  SomerviUe  is  a  name  high  in  the 
ranks  of  science,  and  her  resources  appear 
to  have  been  exhausted  upon  this  volume, 
which     embraces    an    extensive    area    of 
knowledge  relating  to  the  earth  and  man. 
She  has  been  aided  by  the  views  in  Co$- 
mot,  and  intended  a  physical   ad  as,   but 
was   deterred   by  the   abridged   edition  of 
Keith  Johnson's  splendid  work  issuing  from 
the   press.    If  this  book   is   to  be  placed 
into  the  hands  of  Southern  youth,  as  well 
as  scholars,  we  recommend  in  a  new  edi- 
tion, that  those  parts  of  the  33d  chapter 
be  omittedf  which  are  so  warm  for  o^Zi^n, 
and  so  bitter  upon  the  institutions   of  the 
South.    For  example,  '*  Slavery,  that  stain 
on  the  human    race,  which  corrupts  the 
master    as   much   as   the  slave." — P.  456. 
"  The    northern    (American)    states    have 
noblv  declared  ever^  man  free  who    sets 
his  foot  on  their  territory." — P.  458.    We 
ought  to  add,  and   '^  nobly''  resisted   the 
fugitive  slave  laws! 

4. — Hints  to  iSpor^«wieii.— Notes  on  Shoot- 
ing— ^habits  of  birds — the  dog,  the  gun,  Beld 
and  the  kitchen.    By  £.  J.  Lewis,  M.D. 

These  are  all  very  interesting  topics, 
and  the  book  a  very  interesting  and  hand- 
some one,  and  the  very  thing  tor  southern 
sportsmen,  who,  thank  Qod,  are  still  numer- 
ous enough. 


Brothers,  with  seveval  {19^  engravings  of 
Emmett,   Fitzgerald,  &c.,  with  sketches 
of  these  gentlemen,* and  .Curran,  Samp- 
son, Tone,  McNeven,  etc.  • 
Every  intelligent'  Irishonw  ■  should  have 
the  work,  and   all  who   sympathise  with 
the  struggles   of  that   gifted,  but  unfortih 
nate  people.    The  **lrmted  IiishmeB"  be- 
long to  Jiistory," 

2. — Beechnut: — A    Fiancqilia    Story. — By 
the  author  of  the    "  RollotiBooks,"    fpr  c 
children,  with    illustrations,'  h^iid^omely 
bound  in  cloth.    The  other  volumes  of  the 
series,  are  Mallvillej  Wallmce,Mary  Er 
skintf  Mary  JBell—a.  pf  ett^  calcine  t. 

3. — London  Labor  ami  the  London  PodiC— 
By  H,  Mahew,  with  illustrations/  'Par^.?. 
Price  12|  cents. 

4. — The  Commissioner:   or^  De  Liinat4c&^ 
Inquirendo — By  G.  P.  R.  James.  A  novel, 
from  Harpers. 

5. — The  Maid  of  Canal-street,  and  the. 
Bloxhams :  A  NoveL  By  Miss  Leslie. 
Published  by  Hart. 

6. — Leonard  Normandale:  or,  The  Threi 
Brothers.  New-York:    Long  &  Brother. 

7. — Coin  Chart  Manual ivntjti  fac-similes  of 
all  coins  in  circulatipn.    Price  25  ce^ts. 

Mr.  Morgan  has  for  sale  a  great  variety  of 
English  works ;  all  the  new  publications 
of  northern  houses,  all  Magazines.  B<eview0, 
Newspapers,  etc.,  and  a  large  and  assorted 
stock  of  Stationery,  etc.,  etc.  22  Exchange 
Place,  Post  Office. 


6. — Memoirs  of  William  Wirt. — By  John 
P.  Kennedy.  2  vols.  With  a  splendid 
steel  portrait. 

Mr.  Wirt  was  for  twelve  years  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  his  re- 
putation for  eloquence  and  brilliant  forensic 
talent  is  co-extensive  with  the  nation.  His 
connection  with  the  great  Burr  case  is  a 
matter  of  deeply  interesting  history.  His 
papers,  entidea  the  "British  Spy/'  and  the 
*•  Life  of  [Patrick  Henry,"  have  been  as 
much  read  as  any  works  of  the  age.  The 
published  letters  of  Mr.  Wirt  m  these 
volumes  are  among  the  most  attractive 
parts.  The  editor  says:  **I  like  to  pre- 
sent to  the  world  a  man  greatly  beloved 
for  his  social  virtues,  a  man  of  letters  and 
strong  literary  ambition,  a  public  function- 
ary, who  had  no  relish  for  politics;  and 
wuo  waa  consequently  but  little  identified 
with  that  public  history  which,"  &c.  We 
may  at  another  time  present  a  sketch  of 
Mr.  Wirt,  but  in  the  meanwhile  take  plea- 
sure in  recommending  Mr.  Kennedy's  la- 
bora. 


4. — BOOKS  FROM  J.  C.  MORGAN. 

1. — Tri»h  Confederates  and  Rebellion  of 
1798.  By  Henry  M.  Field.  Published 
in  the  handsomest  style  of   Harper  and 


5. — PAMPHLETS  AN©  PERIODICALS. 

1.  Discourse  before  tJie  Graduating  Class 
of  the  College  of  Charleston.  Feb.,  1851. 
by  Prof.  J.  W .  Miles.  Our  interest  in  almus 
mater  makes  everything  relating  to  it  have 
a  peculiar  charm.  Like  everything  from  the 
pen  of  Prof.  Miles,  this  discourse  is  able  and 
mstructive. 

2.  The  Compromise^the  Constitution, and 
the  Union.  This  is  from  the  Virginia  press, 
and  ably  discusses  the  Compromise,  whieh 
it  regards  as  a  triumph  over  the  South. 
However,  old  Virginia  herself,  in  her  Reso- 
lutions the  other  day,  appears  to  be  satis- 
fied, and  counsels  us  to  oe  so  too^and,  to 
%ay  the  truth,  we  are  very  much  tired  of  the 
subject,  which  has  ceased  to  be  a  practical 
one.  By  the  way,  in  the  pamphlet  before 
us,  this  Review  is  quoted  as  '*  Dr,  Bovfs 
Commercial  Review,"  If  the  printer's 
devil  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — we  may 
say,  fervently — "  This  is  fame !" 

3.  Maury's  Winds  and  Currents  of  the 
Sea;  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Washing- 
ton Astronomical  Observations  for  1646. 
Feb.,  1851.  This  able  work  of  L^eut.  Mau- 
ry is  a  quarto  pamphlet,  of  over  ^^  p*gc»» 


and  has  an  interest  for  ev^rv  sci^^^^"*^  vaoxi 
or  scholar  in  the  nation.  \^  o^^*^  ^  ^^' 
last  the  author's  idea  of  tK-v^  ^  r.»o^«^  *^^ 


electricity. 


^VjJV- 


there  are, no  Chriatians  in  the  South  who 
ate  owners  of  slaves.  There  are  thousands 
of  masters  and  mistresses,  of  exemplary 
Christian  lives  and  conversation."  We  re- 
joke  the  Froreasor  has  discerned  this. 

5,  Shaktpear^i  Dramalie  Works.  Bos- 
ton edition:  Phillips  &  Sampson.  Each 
Klay  separately,  and  price  25  cents.  We 
ave  before  us  Nos.  35  and  36,  Lear,  and 
Uomeo  and  Julist. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Wk  regret  that  the  review  of  Gayarre's 
late  History  of  Loutsianay  which  we  pro- 
mised, is  not  ready.  As  it  will  be  quite 
lengthy  and  thorough,  we  have  preferred  to 
postpone  it  to  our  next.  A  New-York 
writer  says  of  Mr.  Gayarre : 

"  In  the  luxury  of  bis  pride  of  descrip- 
tion for  his  native  slate,  you  select  the 
patriotic  scholar.  His  sketcu  of  John  Law, 
from  the  birth  of  this  schemer  at  Edinburg, 
to  his  death  at  Venice,  is  a  striking  morceau 
of  biography.  His  description  of  Bienville's 
landing,  is  no  less  effective  for  dramatic 
beauty." 

We  8p<^e  of  the  Illustrated  Mexican 
War,  by  Kendall,  of  th$»  Picayune,  in  our 
last: 

"Mr.  Kendall  was  most  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  Carl  Nebel,  an  artist 
already  known  to  fame,  whose  knowledge 
of  topographical  engineering  and  long  resi- 
dence in  Mexico,  eminently  oualifica  him 
for  accomplishing  what  Kendall  required  to 
complete  his  magnificent  design.  Mr.  Ne- 
bel  IS  a  German  by  birth,  and  completed 
his  collegiate  cducaiion,  including  engineer- 
ing, at  one  of  the  German  Universities — he 
further  perfected  himself  in  architecture 
and  drawing  in  Paris  and  Italy.  During  a 
residence  of  fifteen  years  in  Mexico,  he  pro- 
duced a  beautifully  illustrated  w^ork  at  $100 
a  copy.cntitled  'A  Picturesque  and  Archtco- 
logical  Voyage  in  Mexico' — but  its  high  price 
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BUSINESS   RKGIStER MOBILE. 


\ 


\ 


MOBILE,  ALA. 

Books. 


I'pHOS.  J.  CARVER  k,  CO..  Book- 
i  J.    sellers,  Stationers,  Blnnlc  Book 

,    .>Vanufactarcrs,  nnd  Agents  for  the 

.  jTu<tcHl<»s»  Paper  Mill,  36  Dauphine- 

5  i*ireet,  Mobile. 

•   I — — =_Lzr 

!   I3oot0  anlr  dt)oe0. 

Ms.  STETSON  k,  CO.,  Whole- 
•  sale  Dealers  in  Boots,  Shoes 
f  and  Hats,  23  St.  Fmncls-street, 


i 


Carriages. 


(^  EO.  R.  'I'UTTLE  It  CO.,  9  St. 
JC  Michael  HnU  12  St  Frtncis-aU, 
^tobile,  .MHniifaciurers  and  Dealers 
»rj  Lnrri.ige*  of  every  description. 

AfOniLE    COACH    Warehouse, 


,  ^.^  27  St.    Francis-street.   Mobile. 
VV.  Carrington,  Carriage  Dealer. 


Clotljing. 


HENRV    STOOD  ART    k,    CO., 
Wliole^^alo  and  Ket;iil   Dealers 
^■1  (.'loihing.  RuHset  Brogans,   Hnts, 
D<N>ts  and  ^f hoes,  corner  Couti  and 
;  "^V.iier-»lreels.  Mobile. 


€B.   DICKINSON,    Wholesale 
•  nn'l  Retail  Dealer  in  Clothing, 
tilts.  Cn|>s,  Trunks,  &c..  at  Ailing 
,    &  Co.'s  old  stand,  5  Su  Francis-sL 

Commission  illcrcl/s. 

i    O  LOUGH.  ELSTON  k  CO.,  Cot- 
^  '  O  ton   Factors,  20   Commerce -sU, 

■  Mobile. 


,  A  K.  &  W.  J.  LEDYARD,  Cot- 
'  ^x«  ton  Factors,  81^  Couiinerce- 
i  'direct.  .Mobile. 


1 


FONTAINE   k    DENT,    Cotton 
,        Factors,  Mobile. 
' !    B.  B.  FontHJne.    Dennis  Dent. 

RP.  HOWELL.  General  Com- 
•  mission  Merchant.  75  and  77 
^\  iti»r-»t„    Mobile.      Northern  and 
^y  ♦stern     Pnxluce,     Butter,     I^ard, 
^'hc«'«!«'.   fcc.  tec.     BnK)ms,    Wood 
'nd  Willow  Ware,  Frushes,  Ate. 

VLEX.    FLASH  k  SON.  Com- 
uii.^'-ion  Merchants, and  Whole- 
''ile  dealers  in  VVe*tr*rn  Produce,  28 
^l  Michael-st,.  Mobile. 


WOODRUFF  &HUNTLNGTON. 
Commission  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers*  Agents,  13,  15  and 
17  Water-street,  Mobile. 


HK.  PETTYPLACE,  CominU- 
•  slon    Merchant,    37   St.   Mi- 
chael-St.,  cor.  Royal,  Mobile. 


WJ.  JOHNSON,   Commission 
•   Merrlmiit     and    Wholesale 
I).;  lor  In   Wo.siern  Produce,  93,95 
I  Mid  97  Water-street,  Mobile. 

I;^OWARD  C.  CENTRE  k  Co.. 
id  cor.  Cunti  and  Commerce  sis., 
^lobile.  General  Commis^Hion,  and 
j^hipping  .Merchants  and  Collecting 
'Aueiits.  Importers  of  Tinplate,  Cop- 
;per  Banca,  Tin,  Sheet  Iron  and 
AVire.  Agent"*  of  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia  line  of  Packets. 

^^ 


SL  k  1. 1.  JONES,  Auctioneers 
•  and  General  Commission  Mer- 
chants. Also  Agents  for  the  sale 
of  Virginia  manufactured  Toitacco. 
Mobile.  « 


DORRANCE  k  SONS,  Auction- 
eers   and     ComnUssioa    Mar- 
chants,  Mobile. 


MARSHALL  k  SON,  Auction- 
eers and  General  Commission 
Merchants,  23  and  25  Water-stre«t, 
Mobile. 


Daguerreotgpists, 

C    BARNES.  Daguerrean  Artist, 
•  4S  Danphlne-sL.  Mobile. 


Oentists. 


SHAW  k  SAVIER,    Dentists,  87 
k  89  Dauphine-st.,  Mobile. 


{Druggist. 


::;3C: 


(^  EO.  COSTER  k  CO.,  Wholo- 
T  sale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Drug^,  Medicines,  Chemicals,  Fancy 
S4)aps,  Brushes,  Combs.  Perfumerj', 
Garden  Seeds,  Ate.,  67  Dauphlne-'sL, 
Mobile. 


Prti  (Boobs. 

(^  ARNER.  NEVILL«cCO.,  Dcal- 
T  ers  in  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Dry  GckkIs,  No.  17  St  Francls-st., 
.Mobile. 


PELE(;  BROWN  k  CO..  Dealers 
in    Foreign  and  D«»mestic  Dry 
Goods,  No.  21  St.  Francls-st 


lancQ  ©oobs. 

FBROMBCRG,  Importer  and 
•  Dealer  in  Fancy  Goods.  Music, 
and  Mu!«ical  Instruments.  Sole  agent 
for  J.  Chlckering's  Piano  Fortes,  38 
Dauphlnest.,  Mobile. 


JOHN  BOW  EN,  Dealer  in  Fun 
ture  of  alf  kinds,  Upholstc 
Goods.  Carpeting,  Looking  Glass 
Piano  Fortes,  and  also  Sash,  Dot 
and  Blinds,  "BaWst^r-st.,  Mobile. 


i^ort^tDart^ 


•f^ 


MOBILE  tRON  STORE,  Dade 
Reynolds^  Mill  Rocks,  Bolt! 
ClotMs,   Mill  (ittiT,  Bar   Iron,   K 
Irons,  and  Hardware  generally^ 
Water- St 


OMAZANGE  lyCOU  corner 
•Commerce  aqp  E^hnngft-s 
>1oblle,  Importers  of  B^  1/on,  h 
Rocks,  Bolting  C^oth,  Mill  Ge 
Hardware,  and  Cutlery  general 
AgrlcuUttiid  ImptelneiUs.  > 

ALABAMA  IRON  «TORE 
MULLANY  k  CO.,  24  Wat 
street.  Mobile.  Imiwrters  of  -  Ha 
ware  and  Cutlery,  Mill  Rocks,  I 
Iron,  Mill  Gear,  kc 


HL.  REYNOLDS,  Direct  I 
*  porter  and  General  Dealer 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Hardware^ 
Cutlery,  Bar  Iron,  Steel,  Nails/ Ax 
Chains,  Ploughs  and  House  Fumb 
ing  Goods,  60,  62  and  64  Water- 
MobUe. 


I|at0. 


ISAAC  BRYAN,  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Dealer  In  French.  English, 
and  German  GmmIs,  Tortoise  Shells. 
Ivor)',  Horn,  Wood,  and  Metal 
Combs,  kc.  kc,  35  Dauphine-st 


Jrurniture. 


KELLY  k  ALLEN,  Dealers  in 
Furniture,  Feather  Beds.  Mat- 
trasses.  Looking  Glasses,  Carpeting, 
Oil  Cloth.  Cedar-Ware,  Willow 
Ware.  Window  Shades,  Curtains, 
kc,  36  Wnter-st.,  Mobile. 


GA.  ARNOLD,  7  St  Frnncis- 
•  Mobile,  sign  of  the  big  grc 
Hat  Wholesale  and  Retail  Detilei 
Hats,  Otps.  Comlis,  Bonnets,  U 
brellas,  Band-Boxes,  kc 


fiaiDgers,  $c^c. 

HALL  &  OWEN.  Attorneys 
Law.    Rlchafd  B.  Owen,  V 
Commissioner,  Mobile,  Ala. 

6l)ip  (illjanbUrs. 

J  H.  CHICK  k  CO.,  Dealers 
•  Ship  Chandler)'.  Groceries.^ 
and  Steamboat  Store:*,  Painty  C 
Tarred  and  Manilla  Cordage,  kc 
and  88  Commerce-st 

lDatcl)ES,  $^c. 

JAMES  CONNING.  Dealer  in 
Clocks,  Watches,  Jewelr>-. 
ver  and  Plated  Ware,  Guns,  Vis\ 
Militiiry  and   Fancy  Goods,  kx.  < 
i6Daupbine-st,  Mobile. 


J   A.  L'HOMMEDIETJ.  Dealc 
•  fine  Clocks.  Watches.  Jewt 
Sliver  and  Plated  Ware,  Guns, 
tols,  military  and  Fancy  Goods, 
Ace.,  16  Dauphine  st.  Mobile. 

KNAPP  k.  LESLIE.  22  l>tco.^ 
»t ,  MobUe,  Dealers  Vtv  ^ 
es.  Jewelry,    g\\vet  Wa."^^' 
nnd  Fancy  C;ood». 


¥^ 
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xbcpuuac  ui  Acxo^,  ava  aguosc  pnTox^  maiYiaaais,  receiv 

Kaynu;nt  of  ta^es  in  all  the  counties  of  the  state,  careful 
ave'b^ep  «pld  for  taxes  in  the  several  counties,  redeemed, 
the  or%U}al  surveys,  are  nowr  prepal^g  for  this  office ;  and 
by  th«  states  of  uoahuila  and  Texas,  and  by  the  late  Re 
General  Agency  Office. 

V    The  undersigned  have  Jinown  Mr.  A.  F.  James,  as  a 

^  y^ara,  during  most  of  whioih  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  t 

\^ta  well  qualified,  and  recommend  him  to  such  as  require 

ge&tleiAfi  in  whom  the  fullest  confidence  may  be  reposed 

.:  ilDWARD  HILL,  Pre«tVien*  I      M. 

:>'  GalveHon  Chamber  of  Commerce.     I 

J.  BATES,  U.S.M.  t     I     JO] 


METALLIC  OR  VULCANIZEI 

MADE  UNDER  GOODY 

THE  DNION  liuliERl 

H  ATf  on  hand,  and  contiune  to  keep  for  sale,  the  lai 

Goodyear's  Patent  Metallic  or  Vu 

Ever  offered  ia  this  country,  comprising  over  400 
great  many  made  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  South 
stand  the  Climate.    ^ 

CONSISTING    IN    PAR', 

Coats, Cloaks  and  Capes,  Spanish  Ponchos  or  Serapas, 
Caps,  andStorm  Hats,  Saddle  Bags  &  Wallets,  Crumb 
ing  Cups,  Tarpaulins,  Hammocks,  Beds,  Pillows,  Gush 
Buckets,  Pails,  Water  Bottles,  Table  Covers,  Piano  Fi 
Kuapp*8  Patent  Cow  Milker,  Grain  Bags,  Traveling  1 
ing,  Steam  Packing,  Gloves  and  Mittens,  Tobacco  Wa 

SoUTHSRIf  AMD  WeSTKRN  MERCHANTS  wiU  find  mi 

are  well  adapted  to  their  trade,  and  which  they  will  fii 

WarehotMef  19  JVassau^'Si 

All    nrdAM  for  ^ooda  will  be  AXArnfAd  with  fidAlif 
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